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“—_the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Ayon’s holy shore, 
Till twice an hundred years rolled o'er ; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came, 
With fearleas hand, and heart on flame! 
From the pale willow snatched the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon's swans, while rung the grove 
With Monfort's hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 


Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again.” 
Sir Warten Scorr. 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 





ir is natural for a writer, who is about to 
‘ubmit his.worka to the Public, to feel a 
strong inclination, by some Preliminary Ad- 
dress, to conciliate the favor of his reader, and 
ispose him, if possible, to peruse them wil 
a favorable eye. I am well aware, however, 
that his endeavors are generally fruitless: in 
his situation our hearts revolt from all appear- 

.ance of confidence, and we consider his diffi- 
Yegce as hypocrisy. Our own word is fre- 
quently taken for what we say of ourselves, 
-but very rarely for what we sny of our works. 
Were the three plays which this smail volume 
contains, detached pieces only, and unconnect- 
ed with others that do not ret appear, I should 
have suppressed this inclination altogether ; 
arid have allowed my reader to begin what is 
before him and to form what opinion of it his 
taste or his humor might direct, without any 
revious trespass upon his time or his patience. 
ut they are part of an extensive design : of 
one which, as far as my information goes, 
has nothing exactly similar to it in any lan- 
tage t of one which a whole life’s time will 
Be limited enough to accomplish ; and which 
hag, therefore, a considerable chance of being 
cut short by that hand which nothing can 
resist. 

Before I explain the plan of this work, [ 
must make a demand upon the patience of my 
reader, whilst I endeavour to communicate to 
him those ideas regarding human nature, as 
they in some degree affect almost every 
species of moral writings, but particulurly the 
Dramatic, that induced me to attempt it 
and, as far as my judgment enabled me to 
apply them, has directed me in the execution 
oF it. 

From that strong sympathy which most 
creatures, but the human above all, feel for 
others of their kind, nothing has become so 
much an object of, man’s curiosity as man 
himself. e are all conscious of this within 
‘ourselves, and so constantly do we meet with 
it in others, that, like every circumstance of 
continually repeated occurrence, it thereby 
escapes observation. Every person who is 
not deficient in intellect, is more or less occu- 

ied in tracing amongst the individuals he 
‘converses with, the varieties of understanding 
ahd temper which cdnstitute the characters 
‘o§ men;°and receives great pleasure from 
every. stroke of nature that points out to him 
those varicties. This is, much more than we 
are aware of, the occupation of children, and 
of grown people aiso, whose penctration is but 


— 

> 
guently from the same sotirce that supplics 
the rich vein of the satirist and the wit. That 


eagerness so universally shown for the con? 
versation of the Jatter, plainly chough indi+ 
cites how many people have been occupied 
n the same way with themselves. Let an; 
one, in a large company, do or say what is 
strongly expressive of his peculiar character, 
or of some passion or humor of the moment, _ 
and it will be detected by alnost every person’ 
present. How often may we see a very 
stupid countenance animated with a smile, 
when the learned and the wise have betrayed 
some native feature of their own minds! and 
how often will this be the case when they 
have supposed it to be concealed unde a very 
sufficient disguise! From this eonstant em 
ployment of their minds, most people, I 
lieve, without being conscious of it, have 
stored up in idea the greater part of those 
strong marked varicties of human character, 
which may be said to divide it into classes; 
and in one of those classes they involuntarily 
place every new person they become ‘sc* 
quainted with. ‘ 
I wili readily allow that the diess and 
the manners of men, rather than their charac- 
ters and dispositions, are the subjects of our 
common conversation, and seem chiefly to 
occupy the multitude. But let it be rer-m- 
bered that it ia much easier to express our 
observations upon these. It is easitt to 
communicate to another how a man wears his 
wig and cane, what kind of house he inhabits, 
and what kind of table he keeps, than from 
what slight traits in his words and action: we 
have been led to conceive certain impressions 
of his character: traits that will often escape 
the memory, when the opinions that were . 
founded upon them remain. Besides, it 
communicating our ideas of the characters o 
others, we are often called upon to suport 
them with more expence of reasoning than 
we can well afford; but our observations on 
the dress and appearance of men seldom 
involve us in such difficulties. For these, 
and other reasons too tedious to mention, the 
generality of people appear to us more trifling’ 
than they are: and Pemay venture to say, 
that, but for this sympathetic curiosity to- 
wards others of our kind which is so strongly 
implanted within us, the attention we pay te 
the dress and manners of men would dwindle 
into an employment as insipid, as examining 
the varietics of plants and minerals, is tu one 
who understands not natural history. 
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currences of life, in which we have often 
observed them. Here, vanity and weakness 
put themselves forward to view, more con- 
spicuously than the virtues; here, men en- 
counter those smaller trials, from which they 
are not apt to come off victorious; and here, 


consequently, that which is marked with the | 


whimsical and lodicrous will strike ns most 
forcibly, and make the strongest impression 
on our memory, To this sympathetic pro- 
pensity of our minds, so exercised, the genaine 
and pure comic of every composition, wheth- 
er draina, fable, story, or satire, is addressed. 
If man is an object of so much attention to 
man, cagaged in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, how inuch more docs he excite his 
curiosity and interest when placed in extraor- 
dinary situations of difficulty and distress? It 
cannot be any pleasure we receive from the 
sufferings of a tellow-creature which attracts 
such multitudes of people to a public ex- 
‘ecution, though it is the horror we conceive 
for such a spectacle that keeps so many more 
away. To see a human being bearing him- 
self'up under such circumstances, or strug- 
gling with the terrible apprehensions which 
such a situation impresses, inust be the 
owerful incentive, that makes us press 
forward to behold what we shrink from, and 
wait with trembling expeetation for what we 
dread.* For though few at such a spectacle 
can get near enough to distinguish the ex- 
pression of face, or the minuter parts of a 
criminal's behaviour, yet from a considerable 
distance will they eagerly mark whether he 
steps firmly; whether the motions of his 
body denote agitation or calmness ; and if the 
wind does but rufile his garment, they will 
even from that change upon the outline of hi 
distant figure, read some expression connected 
with his dreadful situation. Though there is 
ft greater proportion of people in whom this 
strong curiosity will be overcome by other 
dispositions and motives; though there are 
many more who will stay away from such a 
sight than will go to it; yet there are very 
few who will not be eager to converse with v 
person who hus beheld it; and to learn, very 
minutely, every circumstance counceted with 
it, except the very act itself of inflicting 
death. To lift up the roof of his dungeon, 
like the Diable Roiteuz, and look upon a 
eriminal the mght before he suffers, in his 
atill hours of privacy, when all that disguise 
is removed which is imposed by respect for 
the opinion of others, the strong motive by 











“In cgnfirmation of this opinion I may venture 
to say, that of the great numbers who go tosee a 
Public exceution, there are but very few who 
would not run away from, and avoiil it, if they 
shappened to mect with it unexpectedly. We 
find people stopping to look at a procession, or 
‘any other uncommon sight, they may have fallen 
in with accidentally, bat almost never an execn- 
tion. No one goes there who has not made up 
hia mind for the oceasion; which would not be 
the case, if anv natural love of cruelty were the 
eayee of such assemblies, 





which even the lowest and wickcdest of men 
still continue to be actuated, would present 
an object to the mind of every person, not 
withheld from it by great timidity of character, 
more powerfully attractive than almost any 
| other. 

Revenge, no doubt, first hegan amongst the_ 
savages of America that dreadful custom of” 
sucrificing their prisoners of war. But the, 
perpetration of such hideous cruelty could 
never have become a permanent national 
custom, but for this universal desire in the 
human mind to behold inan in every situation, 
putting forth his strength against the current 
of adversity, seorning all bodily anguish, or 
struggling with those feelings of nature, 
which, like a beating stream, will of times 
burst through the artificial barriers of’ pride, 
Before they begin those terrible rites they 
treat their prisoners kindly ; and it cannot be 
supposed that men, alternately enemies and 
friends to so many neighboring tribes, in 
manners and appearance like themselves, 
should so strongly be actuated by a spirit of 

public revenge.” This custom, therefore, 
{imust be considered as a grand and terrible 
game, which every tribe plays against anoth- 
er; where they try not the strength of the 
arm, the swiftness of the feet, nor the 
acuteness of the eye, but the fortitude of the 
jsoul. Considered in this light, the excess of 
cruelty exercised upon their miserable victim, 
in which every hand is described as ready to 
inflict its portion of pain, and every head 
ingenious in the contrivance of it, is no longer 
to be wondered at. To put into his measure 
of misery one agony lesa, would be, in some 
degree, betraying the honor of their nation, 
would be doing a species of injustice to every 
hero of their own tribe who had already sus- 
tained it, and to those who might be called 
upon to do s0; amongst whom each of these 
savage tormentors has his chance of being 
one, and has prepured himself for it from his 
childhood. Nay, it would be a species of 
injustice to the hanghty victim himself, who 
would scorn to purchase his place amongst 
the heroes of his nation, at an casier price 
; than his undaunted predecessors. 

Amongst the many trials to which the 
human inind is subjected, that of holding 
| intercourse, real or imaginary, with the world 
| of spirits ; of finding itself alone with a being 
terrific and awful, whose nature and power 
are unknown, has been justly considered as 
one of the most severe. The workings of 
nature in this situation, we all know, have 
ever been the object of our most eager 
inquiry, No man wishes to see the Ghost 
himself, which would certainly procure hin, 
j the best information on the subject, but every 
man wishes to sce one who believes that he 
sces it, in all the agitation and wildness of 
that species of terror. To gratify thie curiosi- 
ty how many people have dressed up hideous 
apparitions fo frighten the timid and supe-- 
stitious! and have done it at the risk of 
destroying their happiness or understanding 
! for ever. “For the instances of intellect being 
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destroyed by this kind of trial are more 
numerous, perhaps, in proportion 1o the few 
who have undergone it, than by any other. 

How sensible ure we of this strony propen- 
sity within us, when we behold any person 
under the pressure of great and uncommon 

, calamity! Delicacy and respect for the af- 
flicted Will, indeed; make us turn ourselves 
aside from observing him, and cast down our 
eyes in his presence ; but the first glance we 
direct to him will involuntarily be one of the 
keenest observation, how hastily soever it 
may be checked; and often will a returning 
A Took af inquiry mix itsclf by stealth with our 
sympathy and reserve. 

But it is not in situations of difficulty and 
distress alone, that man becomes the object of 
this sympathetic curiosity: he is no les# 60 
when the evil he contends with arises in his 
awn breast, and no outward cireumstance 
connected with him cither awakens our atten- 
tion or our pity. What human creature is 
there, who cun behold a being like ‘himself 
under the violent agitation of those passions 
which all have, in some degree, experienced, 
without feeling himself most powerfully ex- 
cited by the sight? I say, all have experi- 
enced: for the bravest man on earth knows 
what fear is as well as the coward; and will 
not refuse to be interested for one under the 
dominion of this passion, provided there be 
nothing in the circumstances attending it to 
ereate contempt. Anger is a passion that at- 
tracts less sympathy than any other, yet the 
unpleasing and distorted features of an angry 
man will be more eagerly gazed upon, by 
those who are no wise concerned with his fu- 
ry or the objects of it, than the most amiuble 

acid countenance in the world. Every eye 
1s directed to him; every voice hushed ‘to si- 
tence in his presence : even children will leave 
off their gunbols as he passcs, and gaze after 
him more eagerly than the gaudiest equipage. 
The wild tossings of despair : the gnashing of 
hatred and revenge ; the yearnings of affec- 
tion, and the soflened mien of love; all the 
language of the agitated soul, which every 
age and nation understand, is never addressed 
to the dull or inattentive. 

It is not merely under the violent agita- 
tions of passion, that man so rouses and in- 
teresta us; even the smallest indications of an 
unquiet mind, the restless eye, the muttering 
lip, the half-checked exclamation, and the 
hasty start, will set our attention as anxiously 
upon the watch, as the first distant flashes of 
a gathering storm. When some great explo- 
sion of passion bursts forth, and some conse- 
quent catastrophe happens, if we are at all 

g@cquamnted with the unhappy perpetrator, how 
“minutely shall we endeavour to remember ev- 
eery “circumstance of his past behaviour! and 
with what avidity shall we scize upon eve- 
ry recollected word or gesture, that is in 
the smallest degree indicative of the supposed 
state of his mind, at the time when they 
took place. If we are not acquainted with 
him, how eagerly shall we listen to similar 
recollections from another! Let us under- 


° 





stand, from observation or report, that any 
person harbours in his breast, concealed from 
the world’s eye, some pewerful rankling 
sion of what kind soever it may be, we shall 
observe every word, every motion, every 
look, even the distant gait of such a man, 
with a constancy and attention bestowed upon 
no other. Nay, should we meet him unex- 
peetedly on our way, a fecling will pass 
across our minds as though we found our- 
selves in the neighborhood of some secret and 
fearful thing. If invisible, would we not fol- 
low him into his lonely haunts, into his closet, 
into the midnight silence of his chamber ? 
There is, perhaps, no employment which the 
human mind will with so much avidity pur 
sue, as the discovery of concealed passion, as 
the tracing the varieties and progress of a per- 
turbed soul. 

It is to this sympathetic curicsity of our 
nature, exercised upon mankind in great and 
trying occasions, and under the influence of 
the stronger passions, when the grand, the 
generous, and the terrible attract our atten- 
tion far mere than the base and depraved, that 
the high and powerfully tragic, of every com- 

sition, is addressed. 

This propensity is universal. Children 
begin to show it very early; it enters inte 
many of their amusements, and that part of 
them too, for which they show the keenest 
relish. It oftentimes tempts them, as well as 
the mature in years, to be guilty of tricks 
vexations and cruelty; yet Goo AumicHty 
has implanted it within us, as well as all ow 
other propensities and passions, for wise anc 
good purposes. It is our best and most pow: 
erful instructor. From it we are taught the 
proprieties and decencies of ordinary life, anc 
are prepared for distressing and difficult situ 
ations. In examining others we know our 
selyes. With limbs untorn, with head un 
smitten, with senses unimpaired by despair, 
we know what we ourselves might have been 
on the rack, on the scaffold, and in the most 
afflicting circumstances of distress. Unless 
when accompanied with pussions of the dark 
and maleyolent kind, we cannot well exercise 
this disposition without becoming more just, 
more merciful, more compassionate ; and aa 
the dark and malevolent passions are not the 
predominant inmates of the human breast, it 

hath produced more deeds—O many more ! of 
kindness than of cruelty. It holds up for 
our example a standard of excellence, which, 
without its assistance, our inward conscious- 
ness of what is right and becoming might 
never have dictated. It teaches us, also, to 
respect ourselves, and our kind; for it 1s a 
poor mind, indced, that from this employment 
of its faculties, learns not to dwell upon the 
noble view of human nature rather than the 
mean, 

Universal, however, as this disposition un- 
doubtedly is, with the generality of mankind 
it occupies itself in a passing and superficial 
way. Though a native trait of character or 
of passion is obvious to them as well as to the 
sage, yet to their minds it is but the visitor of 
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& moment; they Iook upon it singly and un- 
eonnected: and though this disposition, even 
so exercised, brings instruction as well as 
amusement, it is chiefly by storing up in their 
minds those ideas to which the instructions 
of others refer, that it can be eminently use- 
ful. Those who reflect and reason” upon 
what human nature holds out to their obser- 
vation, are comparatively but few. No stroke 
of nature which engages their attention 
stands insulated and alone. Each presents 
itsclf to them with many yaried connections; 
and they comprehend not inerely the imme- 
diate feeling which gave rise to it, but the re- 
Jation of that feeling to others which are con- 
cealed. We wonder at the changes and ca- 
prices of men; they sce in them nothing but 
what is natural and accountable. We stare 
upon some dark catastrophe of passion, as the 
indians did upon an eclipse of the moon; 
they, coneviving the track of ideas through 
which the impassioned mind has passed, re+ 
gard it like the philosopher who foretold the 
henoenon. Kuowing what situation of 
hee he is wbout to be thrown into, they per- 
ceive in the man, who, like Hazacl, says, “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?" the foul and ferocious murderer. A 
jnan of this contemplative character partakes, 
in some degree, of the entertainment of the 
Gods, who were supposed to look down upon 
this world and the inhabitants of it, as we do 
upon a theatrical exhibition; und if he is of. 
a benevolent disposition, a good man strug: 
ling with, and triumphing over adversity, 
will he to him, also, the most delightful spec- 
tacle. But though this eagerness to observe 
their fellow-creatures in’ every situation, 
leads not the generality of mankind to reason 
and reflect; and those strokes of nature 
which they are so ready to remark, stand sin- 
gle and unconnected in their minds, yet they 
may be easily induced ta.do both; and there 
is no mode of instruction which they will so 
eagerly pursue, as that which lays open be- 
fore them, in a more enlarged and connected 
view than their individual observations are 
capable of supplying—the varieties of the hu- 
man mind. Above all, to be well exercised 
in this study will fit a man more particular? 
for the most important situations of life. He 
will prove for it the better Judge, the better 
Magistrate, the better Advocate; and as a 
raler or conductor of other men, under every 
occurring circumstance, he will find himself 
the better enabled to fulfil his duty, and ac- 
complish his designs. He will pereeive the 
natural effect of every order that he issues 
upon the minds of hig soldiers, his subjects, or 
his followerg: and he will deal to others 
judgment tempered with mercy; that ig to 
say, truly just; for justice appears to us se- 
vere only when it is imperfect. 
Jn proportion as moral writers of eve: 
class have exercised within themselves this 


sympathetic propensity of our nature, and " 


Bie een tT 


have attended to it in athers 








TY | like a rock of the desert, 


convinced the understanding more clearly, 
and more lastingly impressed the memory. 
If unseasoned with any reference to this, the 
fairy bowers of the poct, with all his gay in-* 
ages of delight, will be admired and forgot- 
ten; the important relations of the historian, 
and even the reasonings of the philosopher, 
will make a less permanent impression. ¥ 
The historian points back to the men of. 
other ages, and from the gradually clearing 
mist in which they are first discovered, like 
the mountains of a far distant land, the gen- 
erations of the world are displayed to our 
mind’s eye in grand and regular procession, 
But the transactions of men become interest-~ 
ing to us only as we are made acquainted 
with men themselves. Great and bloody 
battles are to us battles fought in the moon, 
if it is not impressed upon our minds, by 
some circumstances attending them, that 
men subject to like weaknesses and passions 
with ourselves, were the combatants." The 
establishments of policy make little imprea- 
sion upon us, if we are left ignorant of the 
beings whom they affected. Even a very 
masterly drawn character will but slightly 
imprint upon our memory the great man it 
belongs to, if, in the account we receive of 
his life, those lesser circumstances are entire- 
ly neglected, which do best of ull point out to 
us the dispositions and tempers of men, 
Some slight circumstance characteristic of 
the particular turn of a man's mind, which 
at first sight seems but little connected with 
the great events of his life, will often explain 





* Let two great battles be described to us with 
all the force and clearness of the most able pen, 
In the first let the most admirable exertions of" 
military skill in the General, and the most un- 
shaken courage in the soldiers, gain over an equal, 
or superior number of brave opponents a com- 
plete and glorious victory. In the second let the 
General be Jess scientific, and the soldiers less 
dauntiess. Let them go into the field for a cause 
that is dear to them, and fight with the ardor 
which such a motive inspires , till discouraged 
with the many deaths around them, and the ren- 
ovated pressure of the foe, some unlooked-for 
circumstance, trifling in itself, strikes their imag- 
inationat once: they are visited with the ter- 
ors of nature: their national pride, the honor 
of soldiership is forgotten ; they fly like a fearful 
Hock. Let some beloved chief then step forth, 
and call upon them by the love of their country, 
by the memory of their valiant fathers, b every 
thing that kindles in the bosom of man the hig 
and generous passions: they gathered round him : 
and goaded by shame and indignation, returning 
again to the charge, with the fury of wild beasts 
rather than the courage of soldiers, bear down 
every thing before them. Which of these t*,, 
battles will interest us the most 7 and which of 
them shall we remember the longest ?_ The oe. 
will stand forth in the imagination of the reader 

which points out to the 
far-removed traveller the country through which 
has passed, when its lesser objects are ob- 
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some of those events more clearly to our un- 
derstanding, than the minute details of osten- 
ible policy. A judicious selection of th 
reumstances which characterize the spirit 
of an associated mob, paltry and ludicrous as 
some of them imay appear, will oftentimes 
convey to our minds a clearer idea why cer- 
fain laws and privileges were demanded and 
agreed to, than a methodical explanation of 
fheir causes. An historian who has exami 
ed human nature hinself, and likewise at- 
tends to the pleasnre which developing and 
tracitig it does ever convey to others, will 
employ our understanding as well as our 
Sneiory with his pages; and if this is not 
done, he will impose upon the latter a very 
difficult task, in petaining what she is con- 
cerned with alone. 

In argumentative and philosophical wri- 
tings, the effect which the author's reasoning 
préduces on our minds depends not entirely 

-on the justness of it. The images and ex 
ples that he calls to his aid to explain and il- 
Justrate his meaning, will very much affect 
the attention we are able to bestow upon it, 
and consequently the quickness with which 
we shall apprehend, and the force with which 
it will impress us, These are selected from 
animated und unanimated nature, from the 
habits, manners, and characters of men; and 
though that image or exunple, whatever it 
may be in itself, which brings out his mean- 
ing most clearly, ought to be preferred before 
every other, yet of two equil in this respect, 
that which is drawn from the anost interesting 
source will please us the most at the time, 
and most lastingly take hold of our minds. 
An argument supported with vivid and inter- 
eating illustration will long be remembered 
when many equally important and clear are 
forgotten; and a work where many such oc- 
cur, will be held in higher estimation by the 
generality of men, than onc, its Supariot, 
perhaps, in acuteness, perspicuity, and good 
sense. . 

Our desire to know what men are in the 
closet as wellas in the field, by the blazing 
hearth and at the social board, as well as in 
the council and the throne, is very imperfect- 
ly gratified by real history; romance writers, 
therefore, stepped boldly forth to supply the 
deficiency ; and tale writers and novel writers, 
of many descriptions, followed after. If they 
have not been very skilful in their delinea- 
tions of nature; if they have represented men 
and women speaking and acting as men and 
womon never did speak or act; if they have 
earicatured both our virtues and our vices; 
if they have given us such pure and unmix- 
» or such heterogencous’ combinations of 

-Mfaracter as real life never presented, and yet 
have pleased and interested us, let it not be 
infputed to the dulness of man in discerning 
what is genuinely natural in himself. There 
are many inclinations belonging to us, besides 
this great master-propensity of which I am 
treating. Our love of the grand, the beauti- 























with what we au good telish for, we may. 
be weaned to forget our native and favourite 
aliment. Yet we ean uever so fur forget it, 
but that we shall cling to. and acknowledge 
it again, whenever itis prescuted before us, 
In a work abounding with the marvellous 
and unnatural, if the author has any how 
stumbled upon an mnsophistieated genuine 
stroke of nature, we shall inunediately per- 
ceive and be delighted with it, though we are 
foolish enough to admire. atthe samme time, 
all the nonsense with which it is surrounded, 
After all the wonderful incidents, dark mys- 
teries, and scerets revealed, which eventful 
novel so liherally presents to us; after the 
beautiful fairy ground, and even the grand 
and sublime scenes of uature with which de- 
scriptive novel so often cnchants us; those 
works which most strongly characterize hu- 
man nature in the middling and lower classes 
of society, where it is to be discovered by 
stronger and more wacquivocal marks, will 
ever be the most popular. For uhough great 
pains have been taken in our higher senti- 
mental novels to interest us in the delicacies, 
embarrassments, and artificial distresses of” 
the more refined part of society, they have 
never been able to cope in the public opin- 
jon with these, The one is a dressed and. 
beautiful pleasure ground, in which we are 
enchanted for a while, amongst the delicate 
and unknown plants of arttul cultivation: 
the other is a rough forest of cur native land; 
the oak, the ehn, the hazel, and the bramble 
are there; and amidst the endless varicties 
of its paths we can wander forever. Into 
whatever scones the novelist may conduct 
us, what objects soever le may present to 
our view, still is our attention inost seuuibly 
awake to every touch faithfal to nature; still 
are-we upon the watch for everything that, 
speaks to us of ourscl ve: 
The fair field ofswhat is properly called 
poctry, is enriched with so many beauties, 
that in it &e are often tempted to for what 
wo really are, and what kind of beings wa 
belong to. Who in the cuchanted regions of 
simile, metaphor, allegory, and description, 
can remewher the plin’ order of things in 
this every-day world? From heroes whose 
majestic forins rise like a lofty tower, whose 
thing, whose anus are irresistible, 

ix like the storms of heaven, 
bold and exalted sentiments we shall readily 
receive; and shall not examine them very 
accurately by that rule of nature which our 
own breast prescribes to us. A shepherd, 
whose sheep, with fleeces of purcst snow, 
browze the flowery herbage of the most beau- 
tiful vallies; whose flute is r auclodious, 
and whose shepherdess is ever crowned with 
roses; whose every care is love, will not be 
called very strictly to account for the lofti- 
ness and refinement of his thoughts. The 
fair Nymph who sighs ont her sorrows to the 
conscious and compassionate wilds; whose 
eyes glewm like the bright drops of heaven; 
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venture, however, to say, that amidst alt this 
decoration and ornament, all this Toftiness 
and refinement, let one simple trait of the hu. 
moan heart, one expression of passion genuine 
and true to nature, be introduced, und it will 
stand forth alone “in the boldness of ality, 
whilst the false and unnatnral around i + fade 
away upon every side, like the rising exhala- 
tions of the morning. With admiration, and 
often with enthusiasm, we proceed on our 
way throngh the grand and the beautifial im- 
ages, raised to our imagination by the lofty 
epic muse: but what, even here; are those 
things that strike upon the heart; that we 
fecland remember? Neither the descriptions 
of war, the sound of the trumpet, the clang- 
ing of arms, the combat of heroes, nor the 
death of the mighty, will interest our minds 
like the fill of the feeble stranger, who sim- 
ply expresses the anguish of his soul, at the 
thoughts of that fur-distant home which he 
must never return to again, and closes his 
eyes amongst the ignoble and forgotten ; like 
the timid Stripling goaded by the shaine of 
reproach, who urges his trembling steps to 
the fight, and falls like a tender Hower be- 
fore the first blast of winter. How often will 
some simple pictures of this kind he all that 
Temains upon our minds of the terrific and 
anagnificent battle, whose description we have 
read with admiration? How comes it that 
we relish so much the episodes of an heroic 
poem? It cannot merely be that we are 
pleased with a resting place where we enjoy 
the variety of contrast; for were the poem 
of the simple and famuilior kind, and an epi- 
sode after the heroic style introduced into it, 
ninety readers ont of a hundred would pass 
over it altogether. It is not that we meet 
such a story, so situated, with a kind of sym: 
pathetic good will, asin passing through a 
country of castles and of palaces, we should 
Pop unawares upon seme humble cottage, 
resembling the dwellings of our pwn native 
land, and gaze upon it with affection. The 
highest pleasures we receive from poetry, as 
well ag fom the real objects which surround 
us in the world, are derived from the 
thetie interest we all take in beings like 
ourselves; and 1 will even venture to say, 
that were the grandest seenes which can en- 
ter into the imagination of man, presented to 
our view, and all reference to man completely 
shut out from our thoughts, the objects that 
composed it would convey to our minds little 
better than dry idvas of magnitude, color, and 
form; and the remembrance of them would 
rest upon our minds like the measurement 
and distances of the planets. 

If the study of lnuman nature then, is so 
useful to the poet, the novelist, the historian, 
and the philosopher, of how much greater im. 

jortance must it be to the dramatic writer? 

‘o them it is a powerful auxiliary, to him it 
is the centre and strength of the battle. If 
characteristic views of huinan nature enliven 
not their pages, there are many excellencies 
with which they can, in some degree, make 
up for the deficiency : it is what we receive 

















syimpa- 








froin them with pleasure rather than demand. 
Bat in his works, no richness of invention, 
harmony of language, nor grandeur of sentiz 
ment wil supply the place of frithtnily deline 
rated nature. The pact aud the novelist may 
represent to you their grent characters fram 
the cradle to the tomb. They may represent 
them in any mood or tempor, aud under the 
influence of any passion which they see prop- 
er, without being obliged to put words into 
their mouths, those great betrayers of the 
feigned and adopted. “They may relate every 
circumstance, however trifling and minute, 
that serves to develope their tempers and dis. 
positions, They tell us what kind of people 
they intend their men and women to be, and 
as such we feceive them. If they are to 
move us with any scene of distress, every 
circumstance regarding the parties concerned 
in it, how they looked, how they moved, how 
they sighed, how the tears qushed from their 
eyes, how the very light and shadow fell upon 
them, is curefully described; and the few 
things that are given them to say along with 
all this assistance, must be very unnatural in- 
deed if we refuse to sympathize with them, 
But the characters of the drama must speak 
directly for themselves, Under the influence 
of every passion, humor, and impression ; 
in the artificial veilings of hypocrisy and cer- 
emony, in the openness of freedom and eon- 
fidence, and in the loncly hour of meditation 
they speak. He who made us hath placed 
within our breasts a judge that judges instan- 
taneously of every thing they say. We ex- 
pect to find them creatures like ourselves ; 
and if they are untrue to nature, we feel that 
we are imposed upon, 

As in other works deficiency in charaeter- 
istic truth snay be compensated by exccllen- 
cies of a different kind, in the drama, charac. 
teristic truth will compensate every other 
defect. Nay, it will do what appears a con- 
tradiction ; one strong genuine stroke of na- 
ture will cover a multitude of sins, even 
against nature’ herself. When we mect in 
some scene of a good play a very fine stroke 
of this kind, we are apt to become so intoxi- 
cated with it, and so perfectly convinced of 
the author's great knowledge of the human 
heart, that we are unwilling to suppose the 
whole of it has not been suggested hy the 
same penetrating spirit. Many well-neaning 
enthusiastic critics have given themselves 
a great deal of trouble in this way ; and have 
shut their eyes most ingeniously xgainst the 
fair light of nature for the very love of it. 
They have converted, in their great zeal, sen- 
timents palpably false, both in regard to the 
character and situation of the persons whe ut- 
ter them, sentiments which a child or ackiwi 
would detect, into the most skilful de p 
ments of the heart. Ecan think of nostrong- 
er instance to show how powerfully this love 
of nature dwells within us.* 




















“It appears to me a very strong testimony of 
the excellence of our great national Dramatist, 
that so many people have been employed in find- 
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Formed as we are with these sympathetic 
propensities in regard to our own species, it is 
not at all wonderful that theatrical exhibition 

“has become the grand and favourite amuse- 
ment of every naticn into which it has been 
introduced. “Savages will, in the wild con- 
tortions of a dunce, shape out some rude stot 
expressive of character or passion, and such 
a dance will give more delight to their com- 
panions than the most artful exertions of ayil- 
ity. Children in their gambols will make out 
amiinic representation of the manners, char- 
actcH, and passions of grown nen and women; 
and such a pastime will animate and delight 
Yhem much more than a treat of the dainticst 
sweetmeats, or the handling of the gandicst 
toys. Eagerly as it is enjoyed by the rude 
and the young, tu the polished and the ripe 
in years it is still the most intercsting amuse- 
mept. Our taste for it is durable as it is 
universil. Independently of those cireum- 
-stances which first introdftced it, the world 
would not have long been without it. The 

rogress of society would soon have brought 
it forth; and men, in the whinisical decora- 
tions of fancy, would have displayed the cha- 
racters and actions of their heroes, the folly 
and absurdity of their fellow-citizens, had no 
Priests of Bacchus ever existed.” 











ing out obscure and refined beauties, in what ap- 
Rr to ordinary observation his very defects. 

Men, it may be said, do so merely to show their 
own superior penetration and ingenuity. But 
granting this ; what could make other men listen 
to them, and listen so greedily too, if it were net 
that they have received from the works of Shak- 
speare, pleasure far beyond what the most perfect 
Pestienl compositions of a different character can 
afford? 


*'Thongh the progress of society would have 
given us the Drama, independeutly of the partic- 
ular cause of its first commencement, the pecu- 
liar circumstances connected wilh its origin have 
had considerable influence upon its character and 
style, in the ages through which it has passed 
even to our day, and ctill will continue to affect 
it. Homer had long preceded the drumatic poets 
of Greece ; poetry was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion when they began to write; and their style, 
the construction of their pieces, aud the charac- 
ters of their heroes were different from what they 
would have been, haé theatrical exhibitions been 
the inveution of an earlier age or a rudcr peopte. 
Their works were represented to an audience. 
already accustomed to hear long poems rehearsed 
at their public gs od the feasts of their gods, 
A play, with the principal characters of which 
they Were previously acquainted ; im which their 
great men and heroes, in the most beautiful lan- 
guage, compliined of their rigorens fate, but 

Fatt ly submitted to the will of the gods; in 
which syanpathy was chiefly excited by tender 

afd ulfecting sentiments ; in which strong bursts 

of pasSion were few ; and in which whole scenes 
frequently passed, without giving the actors any 
thing to do but to speak, was not too insipid for 

them. Had the drama been the invention of a 

less cultivated nation, mere of action and of pas- 






































In whatever age or country the Drama 
might have taken its rise, Tragedy would 
have been the first-born of its children. For 
every nation has its great men, and its great 
events upon record; and to represent their 
own forcfathers stinggling with those difficul- 
ties, and braving those dan, of which 
they have heard with admiration, and the ef 
fects of which they still, perhaps, experience, 
would certainly have /cen the most anirat- 
ing subject for tke poet, and the most inter- 
esting for his audien en independent] 
of the natural inclination we all so universal- 
ly show for scenes of horror and distress, of 
passion and heroic exertion. Tragedy would 
have been the first child of the Drama, for 
the same reasons that haye made heroic bal- 
lad, with all its battles, murders, and disas- 
ters, the earliest poetical compositions of eve- 
ry country. 

We behold heroes and great men at a dis- 
tance, unniusked ly these small but distin- 
i tures of the mind, which give a 
luality to such an infinite vari- 
ety of similar beings, in the near and fiuniliar 
intercourse of life. ‘They appear to us fron 
this view like distant motntains, whose dark 
outlines we trace in the elear horizen, but the 
varieties of whose roughened sides, shaded 
with heath and brushwood, and seamed with 
many a cleft, we perceive not. When acei- 
dental anecdote reveals to us any weakness 
or peculiarity belonging to them, we start 
upon it like a discovery, They are made 
known to us in history only, by the great 
events they are connected with, and the part 
they have taken in extraordinary or inmpor- 
tant transections. Kven in povtry and ro- 
mance, with the exception of some Tove story 
interwoven with the main events of their lives, 
they are seldom more intimately made known 
tous. To Tragedy it belongs to lead them 











































more varicf, more interesting. From poor be- 
ginnings it would have advanced ina progressive 
state: and succeeding poets, not ing those 
polished and admired originals to lonk back upon, 
would have presented their rexpective contempo- 
raries with the preduce ofa free and unbridled 
imagination. A different © of poets would 
most likely have been called into existence, The 
jatent powers of men are called forth by con- 
templating those works in which they find any 
thing congenial to their own peculiar talents 5 
and ifthe field, wherein they could have worked, 
is already enriched with a produce rnsuited to 
their cultivation, they think not of entering it at 
all. Men, therefore, whose natural turn of mind 
led them to labor, te reason, to refine and exalt, 
have caught their animation from the heauties af” 
the Grecian Drama; and they who, perhaps, 
ought only to have been our Critics have become 
our Poets. I mean not, however, in any degree 
to depreciate the works of the ancients j a great 
deal we have gained by these beautilul composi- 
tions; and what we have lost by them it is 
impossible to compute. Very strong gevius will 
sometimes break through every disadvantage ef 
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forward to our nearer regard, in all the distin- 
guishing varicties which nearer inspection 
discovers ; with the passions, the humors, the 
weaknesses, the prejndices of men. It is for 
her to present to us the great and magnani- 
‘mous hero, who appears to our distant view 
“as a superior being, as a god, softened down 
with those smaller frailties and imperfections 
‘which enable us to glory in, and claim kin- 
dred to his virtues, 1t is for her to exhibit to 
us the daring and ambitious man planning his 
dark designs, and executing his bloody pur- 
poses, marked with those appropriate charac- 
teristics, which distinguish him as an individ- 
ual of that class; and agitated with those va- 
tied passions, which disturb the mind of man 
when he is engaged in the commission of 
such deeds, itis for her to point out to us 
the brave and impetuous warrior strack with 
those visitations of nature, which, in certain 
situations, will unnerve the strongest arm, 
and make the boldest heart tremble. Itis for 
her to show the tender, gentle, and unassum- 
ing mind animated with that fire which, by 
the provocation of circunustances, will give to 
the Kindest heart the ferocity and keenness 
of'atiger. It is for her to present to us the 
at and striking characters that are to be 
found amongst men, in a way which the po- 
et, the novelist, and the historian can but im- 
perfectly attempt. But above all, to her, and 
to her only it belongs to unveil to us the hu- 
man mind under the dominion of those strong 
and fixed passions, which, seemingly unpro- 
voked by outward circmustances, will from 
small beginnings brood within the breast, till 
all the better dispositions, all the fair gifts of 
nature are borne down before them; those 
passions which conceal themselves from the 
observation of men; which cannot nnbosom 
themselves even to the dearest friend; and 
can, oftentimes, only give their fulness vent 
in the’ lonely desert, or 4 the darkness of 
midnight. For who hath followed the great 
man into his secret closet, or stood by the side 
of his nightly douch, and heard those excla- 
mations of the soul which heaven alone may 
hear, that the historian should be able to in- 
form us? and what form of story, what mode 
of rehearsed speech will communicate to us 
those feelings, whose irregular bursts, abrupt 
transitions, sudden pauses, and half-uttered 
suggestions, scorn all liarmony of measured 
verse, all method and order of relution ? 

On the first part of this task her Bards have 
eagerly exerted their abilities: and some 
amongst them, taught by strong original ge- 
nius to deal immediately with human nature 
and their own hearts, lave labored in it suc- 
cessfully. But in presenting to us those 
views of great characters, and of the human 
mmind in difficult and trying situations which 
peculiarly belong to Tragedy, the far greater 
proportion, even of those who may be consid- 
ered as respectable dramatic poets, have very 
much failed. From the beauty of those orig- 








faithfully delineated nature. They have heen 
more occupied in considering the works of 


the great dramatists who have gone before _ 


them, and the effects produced by their writ- 
ings, than the varieties of human character 
which first furnished materials for those 
works, or those principles in the mind of man, 
by means of which such effects were produc- 
ed, Neglecting the boundlesa varicty of na- 
ture, certain strong outlines of character, cer- 
tain bold features of passion, certain grand 
vicissitudes, and striking dramatic situations, 
have been repeated from one generation to 
another; whilst ¢ pompous and solemn gravi- . 
Pe which they have supposed to be necessar 
for the dignity of tragedy, has excluded al- 
most entirely from their works those smaller 
touches of nature, which so well develope the 
mind ; and by showing men in their hours of 
state and exertion only, they have consequent- 
ly shown them imperfectly, Thus, great and 
magnanimous heroes, who bear with majestic 
equanimity every vicissitude of fortune ; who 
in every temptation and trial stand forth in 
anshaken virtue like a rock buffeted by the 
waves ; who, encompassed with the most ter- 
rible evils, in calm possession of their souls, 
reason upon the difficulties of their state; 
and, even upon the brink of destruction, pros 
nounce long eulogiuins on virtue, in the most 
cloquent and beautiful lan; uage, have been 
held forth to our view as objects of imitation 
and interest, as though they had entirely 
forgotten that it is only for creatures like our- 
selves that we feel, and therefore, only from 
creatures like ourselves that we receive the 
instruction of example.* Thus passionate 
and impetuous warriors, who are proud, irri- 
table, and vindictive, but generons, darin 7 
and disinterested ; setting their lives at apin's 
fee for the good of others, but incapable of 
curbing their own humour of moment to gaint 
the whole world for themselves; who ‘will 
pluck the orbs of heaven from their places,’ 
and crush the whole universe in one grasp, 
are called forth to kindle in our souls the gen- 
erous contempt of everything abject and base ; 
but with an effect proportionably feeble, ag 
the hero is made to exceed in courage and 





*Toa being perfectly free from all human 
infirmity our sympathy refuses to extend. Our 
Saviour himself, whose character is so beautiful, 
and so harmoniously consistent 3 in whom, with 
outward proofs of his mission less strong thart 
those that are offered to us, I should still be 
compelled to believe, from being utterly unable 
to conteive how the idea of sich a character 
could enter into the imagination of man, never. 
touches the heart more nearly than when he saga, 


“ Father, let this cup pass from me.” Had he’s - 


been represented to us in all the Gushaken 
strength of thsee tragic heroes, his disgiples 
would have made fewer converts, and his pre- 
cepts would have been listened to coldly, Plays 
in which heroes of this kind are held forth, and 
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fire what the standard of humanity will agree 
to.* Thus, tender and pathetic lovers, full 
of the most gentle affections, the most. amia- 
“ble dispositions, and the most exquisite feel- 
ings; who present their defenceless bosoms 
to the storms of this. rude world in all the 
raceful weakness of sensibility, are rade to 
sigh out their sorrows in one unvaried strain 
of studied pathos, whilst this constant demand 
upon our feelings makes us absolutely incapa- 
s, ble of answering it. Thus, also, tyrants are 
Depgeeented as monsters of cruelty, unmixed 
with tiny feelings of humanity ; and villains 
as delighting in all manner of treachery and 
Yeceit, and acting upon many occasions, for 
the very love of villany itself; though the 
perfectly wicked are as ill fitted for the pur- 
posea of warning, as the perfectly virtuous 





‘sin all burlesque imitations of tragedy, those 
plays in which this hero is pre-eminent, are al- 
“ways exposed to bear the great brunt of the ridi- 
cule, which proves how popular they have been, 

_ and how many poets, and good ones too, have 
been employed upon them. ‘That they have been 
so popular, however, is not owing to the intrin- 
sic merit of the characters they represent, but 
their opposition to those mean and contemptible 
qualities belonging to human nature, of which 
‘we are most ashamed. Besides, there is some- 
thing in the human mind, independently of ite 
love of applause, which inclines it to boast. 
This is ever the attendant of that elasticity of 
soul, which makes us bound up from the touch 
of oppression ; and if there is nothing in the ac- 
companying circumstances to create disgust, or 
fuggest suspicions of their sincerity, (as in real 
life is commonly the case,) we are very apt to be 
carried along with the boasting of others. Let 
us in good earnest believe that a man is capable 
of achieving all that human courage can achieve, 
and we shall suffer him to talk of impossibilities, 
Amidst all their pomp of words, therefore, our 
admiration of such heroes is readily excited, (for 
the understanding ia more easily deceived than 
the heart 3) but how stands our sympathy affect- 
ed? As no caution nor foresight, on their own 
account, is ever suffered to occupy the thoughts 
of such bold disinterested beings, we are the 
more inclined to care for them, and to take an 
interest in their fortune through the course of 
the play: yet, as their soula are unappalled by 
any thing} as pain and death are not at all re- 
garded by them; and as we have seen them very 
ready to plunge their dwn swords into their own 
bosoms, on no very weighty occasion, perhaps, 
their death distresses us but little, and they com- 
monly fall unwept. 

+ Were it not, that in tragedies where these 
heroes preside, the same soft tones of sorrow are 
so often repeated in our ears, till we are perfect- 
ly tired of it, they are more fitted to interest us 
thagsany other; both because in seeing them, we 

4 the ties of kindred between ourselves and 
‘hg frailenertals we lament; and pathize with 
the weakness of mortality unmixed with any thing 
to degrade or disgust ; and also, because the mis- 
fortunes, which form the story’ of the play, are 
frequentl¥ ofthe more familiar and domestic kind. 
A king driven froni his throne, will not move our 
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are for those of example.t This spirit of imi- 
tation, and attention to effect, has likewise 
confined them very much in their choice of 
situations and events to bring their great char- 
acters into action: rebellions, conspiracies, 
contentions forempire, and rivalships in love, 
have alone been thought worthy of trying 
those heroes; and palaces and dungeons the 
only places magnificent or solemn enough for 
them to appear in. B 

They have, indeed, from this regard to the 
works of preceding authors, and great atten- 
tion to the beauties of composition, and to dig- 
nity of design, enrivhed their plays with much 
striking and sometimes sublime imagery, lof- 
ty thoughts, and virtuous sentiments ; but in 
striving so eagerly to excel in those things 
that belong to tragedy in common with many 
other compositions, they have very muchneg- 
lected those that are peculiarly her own. As 
far ag they have been led aside from the first 
labors of'a tragic poet by a desire to commu- 
nicate more perfect moral instruction, their 
motive has been respectable, and they merit 
our esteem. But this praiseworthy end has 
been injured instead of promoted by their 
mode of pursuing it. Every species of moral 
writing has its own way of conveying instruc- 
tion, which it can never, but with disadvan- 
tage, exchange for any other. The Drama 
improves us by the knowledge we acquire of 
our own minds, from the natural desire we 
have to look into the thoughts, and observe 
the behaviour of others. Tragedy brings to 
our view, men placed in those elevated situa- 
tions, exposed to those great trials, and en- 
gaged in those extraordinary transactions, in 
which few of us are called upon to act. As 
examples applicable to ourselves, therefore, 
they can but feebly affect us; it is only from 
the enlargement of our ideas in regard to hu- 
man nature, from that admiration of virtue 
and abhorrence of viog which they excite, that 
we can expect to be improved by them. But. 
if they are ‘hot represented to us as real and 
natural characters, the lessons we are taught 
from their conduct and their sentiments will 
be no more to us, than those which we receive 
from the pages of the poct or the moralist. 





t Lhave said nothing here in regard to female 
character, though in many tragedies it isbrought 
forward as the principal one of the piece, becauce 
what I have said of the above characters is like- 
wise applicable to it. I believe there is no 
man that ever lived, who has behaved in a cer- 
tain manner on a certain occasion, who has not 
had amongst women some corresponding spirit, 
who, on the like occasion, and every way simi- 
larly circumstanced, would have behaved in the 
like dnanner. With some degree of softening 
and refinement, each class of the tragic heroes 
I have mentioned has its corresponding one 
amongst the heroines. The tender and pathetic 
no doubt has the most numerous, but the great 
and magnanimous is not without it, and the pas- 
sionate and impetuous boasts of one by no 
means inconsiderable in numbers, and drawn 
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: But the last part of the task which I haye 
; mentioned as peculiarly belonging to 2 
, dy, unveiling the human mind under the do- 
minion of those strong aud fixed passions, 
i which, scemingly unprovoked by outward 
, circumstances, will from small beginnings 
“brood within the breast, till all the better dis- 
positions, all the fair gifts of nature are borne 
down before them, her poets in general have 
entirely neglected, and even her first and 
: foe have but imperfectly attempted. 
‘hey have made use of the passions to mark 
their several characters, and animate their 
scenes, rather than to open to our view the 
nature and portraitures of those great disturb- 
ers of the human breast, with whom we are 
all, more or less, called upon to contend. 
With their strong and obvious features, there- 
fore, they have been presented to us, stripped 
almost cntirely of those less obstrusive, but 
not less discriminuting traits, which mark 
them in their actual operation. To trace 
them in their rise and progress in the heart, 
seems but rarely to have been the object of 


any dramatist. We commonly find the charac- | th 


tere of'a tragedy affected by the passions in a 
transient, loose, unconnected manner; or if 
they are represented as under the permanent 
influence of the more powerful ones, they 
are generally introduced to cur notice in the 
very beight of their fury, when all that timid- 
ity, irresolution, distrust, and a thousand del- 
icate traits, which make the infancy of every 

reat passion more interesting, per! nape than 
ita full-blown strength, ure fled. The im- 
passioned character iy generally brought into 
view under those irresistible attacks of their 
power, Which it is impossible to repel; whilst 
those gradual steps that lead him into this 
state, in some of which a stand might have 
been made against the foe, are left entirely 
in the shade. ‘Choe passions that may be 
suddenly excited, and are,of short duration, 
as anger, fear, and oftentimes jealousy, may 
in this manner be fully represented; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, 
hatred, love, every passion that is permanent 
in its nature, and varied in progress, if rep- 
resented to us but in one stage of its course, 
is represented imperfectly. It is a charac- 
teristic of the more powerful passions, that 
they will increase und nourish themselves on 
very slender aliment; itis from within that they 
are chiefly supplied with what they feed on; 
and it is in contending with opposite passions 
and affections of the mind that we best dis- 
cover their strength, not with events. But 
in tragedy it is events more frequently than 
opposite affections which arc opposed to 
them; and those often of such force and 
magnitude, that the passions themselves aze 
almost cbscured by the splendor and impor- 
tance of the transactions to which they are 





attached. Besides being thus confined and | "8 


mutilated, the passions have been, in the 
greater part of our tragedies, deprived of the 


very power of making themselves known. 
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expressions which a mind, laboring with 
ideas too strong to be conveyed in the ordi- 

forms of speech, wildly throws out, 
taking earth, sea, and sky, every thing great 
and terrible in nature, to image forth the 
violence of its feelings, borrowed them gledly, 
to adorn the calm sentiments of their premed- 
itated song. It has therefore been thought 
that the less animated parts of tragedy might 
be so embellished and enriched.” In doig 
this, however, the passions have been rob- 
bed of their native prerogative ; endin adorn- 
ing with their strong figures and lofiy <<" 
pressions the calm speeches of the unruffled, 
it is found that, when they are called upon 
to raise their voice, the power of distinguish- 
ing themselves hus been taken away. This 
is an injury by no means compensated, but 
very greatly aggravated, by em)cllishing, in 
return, the speeches cf pussion with the 
ingenious conceits, and complete similes of 
premeditated thought.*. There ure many 
other things regarding the manner in which 
dramatic pocts have generally brought forward 








passions in tragedy, to the greatest pre~ 
Judice of that effect they are naturally fitted 
to produce upon the mind, which I forbear 
to mention, lest they should too much in- 
crease the length of this disconrae ; and leave 
an impression on the mind of my reader, that 
I write more in the spirit of criticism than 
becomes one, who is about to bring before 
the public a work, with, doubtless, many 
faults and imperfections on its head. 

From this genetal view, which 1 have en- 
deavoured to communicate to my reader of 
tragedy, and those principles in the human 
mind upon which the success of her efforts 
depends, I have been led to believe, that an 
attempt to write a series of tragedies, of sin 
pler construction, less embellished with pocti- 
cal decorations, leas constrained by that lofty 
seriousness which has so generally been 
considered as necessary for the support of 
tragic dignity, and in which the chict’ object 
should be to delineate the progress of the 
higher passions in the human b, each 
play exhibiting a particular passion, might 
not be unacteptable to the public. And J 
have been the more readily induced to act 
upon this idea, because T am confident, that 
tragedy, written upon this plan, is fitted to 
produce stronger moral effect than upon any 
other. J have said that tragedy, in represent- 
ing to us great characters struggling with 
difficulties, and placed in situations of emi- 
nence and danger, in which few cf us have 
any chance of being called upon to act, con- 
veys its moral efficacy to our minds by the 















*This, perhaps, more than any thing else hi 
injured the higher scenes of tragedy. For ha 
ing made such free use of bold hypertalical 
language in the inferior parts, the poet, when 
he arrives at the highly impassioned, sinks into 
total inability : or ifhe will force himself to rise 
still higher on the wing, he flies beyond nature 
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enlarged views which it gives to us of human 
nature, by the adiniration of virtue and ex- 
‘ecration of vice which it excites, and not by 
the examples it holds up for our immediate 
‘application. But in opening to us the heart 
of man under the influence of those passions 
Yo which all are liable, this is not the case. 
"Those strong passions that, with small as- 
sistance froin outward circumstances, work 
their way in the heart till they become the 
tyrannical masters of it, curry on a similar 
operation in the breast. of the Monarch, and 
the man of low degree. It exhibits to us the 
mind of man in that state when we are most 
curious to look into it, and is equally interest- 
ing to all, Discrimination of character is a 
turn of mind, though more common then we 
are aware of, which every body docs not 
possess; but to the expressions of passion, 
apatticularly strong passion, the dullest mind 
is awake; and its true unsophisticated lan- 
guage the dullest understanding will not 
misinterpret. "To hold up for our example 
those peculiarities in disposition and modes 
of thinking which nature has fixed upon us, 
or which tong and carly habit has incorporated 
with our original selves, is almost desiting 
us to remove the everlasting mouniains, to 
take away the native land-marks of the soul ; 
but representing the passions, brings before 
us the operation of a tempest that rages out 
‘its time and passes away. We cannot, it is 
true, amidst its'wild uproar, listen to the 
voice of reason, and save ourselves from de- 
struction ; but we can foresee its coming, we 
van mark ita rising signs, We can know the 
nituations that will most expose us to its rage, 
und we can shelter out heads ftom the com- 
ing blast. To change a certain disposition 
of mind which makes us view objects in a 
particular light, and thereby, oftentimes, un- 
known to ourselves, influences our conduct 
and manners, is almost impossible; but in 
checking and subduing those visitations of 
the soul, whose causes and effects we are 
nware of, every one may make considerable 
progress, if he proves not entirely successful. 
Above all, looking back to the first tise, and 
tracing the pregress of passion, points out te 
us those stages in the approach of the enemy, 
when he might have been combuted most 
successfully ; and where the suffering him 
to pass may be considered us occasioning all 
the misery that ensues. 

Comedy presents to us men, as we find 
them in ‘the ordinary intercourse of the 
world, with all the weaknesses, follics, ca- 
price, prejudices, end absurdities which a 
near and familiar 

pis ber task to exhibit them engaged in the 
* Imsy turmoil of ordinary life, harassing and 
















» perplexing themselves with the endless pur- 








and pleasure; and 
engaged with these smaller trials of the 
mind, by which men are most apt to be over- 
come, and from which ke, who could have 
supported with honor the attack of great oc- 
ions, will oftentimes come off most shame- 
fully foiled. Tt belongs to her to show the 












varied fashions and manners of the world; 
as, from the spirit of vanity, caprice, and ime, 
jtation they goon in swift and endless sues 
cession; and those disagreeable or absurd pes, 
culiarilies attached to particular classes and 
conditions in society. It is for her also to 
represent men under the influence of the: 
stronger passions; and to trace the rise and 
progress of them in the heart, in such situa+ 
tions, and attended with such circumstances, 
as take off their sublimity, anil the interest 
we naturally tuke in a perturbed mind. It is 
hers to exhibit those terrible tyrants of the 
soul, whose ungovernable rage has struck us 
so often with dismay, like wild beasts tied to 
2 post, who growl and paw before us, for 
our derision and sport. In pourtraying the 
characters of men she has this advantage 
over tragedy, that tle smallest traits of nae 
ture, with the smallest circumstances which 
serve to bring them forth, may by her be 
displayed, however ludicrous and trivial ist 
themselves, without any ceremony. And in 
developing the passions she enjoys @ similag 
advantage ; for they often more strongly bes 
tray themselves when touched by those small 
and familiar occurrences which cannot, con+ 
sistently with the effect it is intended to prow 
duce, be admitted into tragedy. 

As tragedy hasbeen very much cramped in 
her endeavors tocxalt and improve the mind, 
by that spirit of imitation and confinement in 
her successive writers, which the beauty of 
her varliest pocts first gave risc ta, so comedy 
has been lod aside froin her best purposes b 
a different temptation. Those endless chans, 
ges in fashions and in manners, which offer 
such obvious and ever-new subjects of ridi« 
cule; that infinite variety of tricks and maneu- 
yres by which the Indicrous may be produced, 
and curiosity and laughter excited ; the admi- 
ration we so generally bestow upon satirical: 
remark, pointederepurtee and whimsical coms 
binations of ideas, have too cften Jed her to 
forgetthe warmer interest we foel, and the 
more profitahle loxsons we receive, from genu- 
ine representations of nature, The most in 
teresting and instructive class of comedy, 
thereforé, the real characteristic, has been 
very much neglected, whilst satirical, witty, 
sentimental, und,above all, busy or cireums 
stantial cumedy, have usurped the exertions 
of the far greater proportion of Dramatic Wri- 
ters. 

In Satirical Comedy, sarcastic and severe 
reflections on the actions and manners of men, 
introduced with heatuiess, force, and poignan. 
ey of expression, into a lively and well-sup- 
ported dialogue, of whose gay surface they 
are the ¢mbossed ornaments, inake the most 
importantand studied partof tie work: char 
actcr is a thing talked of rather than shown 
The persons of the dramr indebted fo1 
the discovery of thelr peentiarities to what it 
said of them, rather than to any thing the; 
are made to say or do fur themsclve ‘Mnek 
incident being unfavourable for studied anc 
elegant dialague, the plot is conunonly sim 
ple, and the few events that compose it nel 
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ther interesting nor striking. It only affords 
us that kind of ioral instruction which an 
essay or a poem could as well have conveyed, 
and, though amusing in the closet, is but fee- 
bly attractive in the Theatre.* 

In what I have termed Witty Comedy, ev- 
ery thing islight, playful, and easy. Strong, 
decided condemnation of vice is too wei; hty 
and material to dance upon the surface of that 
stream, whose shallow currents sparkle in 

eTpetual sunbeams, and cust up their bub- 

les to the light. Two or three persons of 
quick thought, and whimsical faney, who per- 
ceive instantaneously the various connections 
of every passing idea, and the significations, 
natural or artificial, which single expressions, 
or particular forms of speech can possibly con- 
vey, take the lead through the whole, and scem 
to communicate their own peculiar talent to 
every creature in the play. The plot is most 
conimonly feeble rather than simple, the inci- 
dents being numicrovs enough, but seldom 
striking or varied. To amuse, and only to 
amuse, is its aim; it pretends not to interest 
nor instruct. It pleases when we read, more 
than when we see it represented ; and pleases 
still more when we take it up by accident, and 
read but a scene at a time. 

Sentimental Comedy treats of those embar- 
russments, difficulties, and scruples, which, 
though sufficiently distressing to the delicate 
minds who entertain them, are not powerful 

enough to gratify the sympathetic desire we 
all feel to look into the heart of man in diffi- 
cult and trying situations, which is the sound 
basis of tra; edy, and are destitute of that sea- 
soning of the lively and ludicrous, which pre- 
vents the ordinary transactions of comedy 
from becoming insipid. In real life, those 
who, from the peculiar frame of their minds, 
feel most of this refined distress, are not gen- 
erally communicative upon the subject; and 
those who do feel and taJk about it at the 
same time, if any such there be, seldom find 
their friends much inclined to lister to them. 
It is not to be supposed, then, long conversa- 
tions upon the stage about small sentimental 
niceties, can be generally interesting. I am 
afraid plays of this kind, ag well as works of 
a similar nature, in other departments of liter- 
ature, have only tended to increase amongst 
us a set of sentimental hypocrites; who are 
the same persons of this age that would have 

‘been the religious ones of another; and are 
daily doing morality the same kind of injury, 
by substituting the particular excellence which 
the pretend to possess, for plain simple up- 
rightness and rectitude, 

fa Busy or Circumstantial Comedy, all those 

ingenious contrivances of lovers, guardians, 








* These plays are generally the work of men, 
whose judgment and acute observation enable 
them admirably well to generalize, and apply to 
classes of men the remarks they have made upon 
individuals; yet know not how to di ‘ith 
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vernantes, and chambermaids; that am- 
ushed bushefighting amongst closets, screens, 
chests, enay< irs, and toilct-tables, form a 
gay, varied game of dexterity und invention : 
which, to those who have played at hide and 
seek, who have crouched down, with beating 
heart, in a dark corner, whilst the enemy 
groped near the spot; who have joined their 
usy school-mates in many a deep-laid plan 
to decaive, perplex, and torment the unhappy 
mortals deputed to have the charge of then, 
cannot be seen with indifference. Like au old 
hunter, who pricks up his ears ut the sgund 
of the chase, and starts away from the path 
of his journey, so, leaving all wisdom and’ 
criticism behind us, we follow the varied chan- 
aaot the plot, and stop not for reflection. 
studious man who wants a cessation from 
thought, the indolent man who dislikes it, and 
all those who, from habit or circumstances, 
live in a state of divorce from theit own tins, 
are pleased with an amusement, in which they 
have nothing to do but to open their cyes and 
behold. The moral tendency of it, however, 
is very faulty. That mockery of age and do- 
mestic authority, so constantly held forth, has 
a very bad effect upon the younger part of an 
audience ; and that continual lying and deceit 
in the first characters of the picce, which is 
necessary for conducting the plot, has a most 
pernicious one. 

But Characteristic Comedy, which repre- 
sents to us this motley world of men and wo- 
men in which we live, under those circum- 
stances of ordinary and familiar life most. fa- 
vourable to the discovery of the human heart, 
offers to us a wide field of instruction adapted 
to genetal application. We find in its varied 
scenes an exercise of the mind analogous to 
that which we all, less or more, find out for 
ourselves, amidst the mixed groups of people 
whom we mect with in society ; and which I 
have already mentioned as an exercise uni- 
versally pleasing to man. As the distinctions 
which it is its highest aim to discriminate, 
are those of nature and not situation, they are 


judged of by all ranks of men; for a, peasant 
will vei 


clearly perceive in the character of 
@ peer native peculiarities which helong 
to him as man, though he is entirely at a 
Joss in all that regards his manners and ad- 
dress as a nobleman. It illustrates to us the 
general remarks we have'made upon men; 
and in it we behold, spread before us, pians 
of those original ground-works, upon which 
the general ideas we have been taught to con- 
ceive of mankind, are founded. It stands but 
little in need of busy plot, extraordinary in- 
cidents, witty repartee, or studied sentiments. 
It naturally produces for itself all that it re- 
quires. Charactera, who are to speak for theif _ 
selves, who are to be known by theiz own |~ 
words and actions, not by the account® 
that are given of them by others, carnot 
well be developed without considerably va- 
iety of judicio incident: a stile that is 
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characters, will be more pleasing to the gen- 
erality of men, than either the one or the oth- 
‘er when occasioned by a play upon words, or 
“4 whimsical combinaton of ideas; and to be- 
hold the operation and effects of the different 
propensities and weaknesses of men, will natu- 
rally call up in the mind of the spectator mor- 
al‘reflections more applicable, and more im- 
pressive than all the high-sounding senti- 
ments with which the graver scenes of Satir- 

+ jealand Sentimental Comedy are so frequently 
lusterlarded. It is much to be regretted, how- 
“ever, Wat the eternal introduction of love as 
the grand business of the Drama, and the 
ednsequent necessity for making the chief 
persons in it, such, in regard to age, appear- 
ance, manners, dispositions, and endowments, 
as are proper for interesting lovers, has occa- 
sioned so much insipid similarity in the high- 
er characters. It is chiefly, therefore, on the 
second and inferior characters, that the efforts, 
+ even of our best poets, have been exhaust- 
ed: and thus we are called upon to be inter- 
ested in the fortune of one man, whilst our 
chief attention is directed to the character of 
another, which produces a disunion of ideas 
in the mind, injurious to the general effect of 
the whole. Prom this cause, also, those 
characteristic varieties have been very much 
neglected, which men present to us in the 
middle stages of life ; when they are too old 
for lovers or the confidents of lovers, and too 
young to be the fathers, uncles, and guardi- 
ans, who are contrasted with them ; but when 
they are still in full vigour of mind, eagerly 
engaged with the world, joining the activity 
of youth to the providence of age, and offer 
to our attention objects aufficiently interesting 
and instructive. It is to be regretted that 
strong contrasts of character are too often at- 
tempted, instead of those harmonious shades 
of it, which nature so beautifully varies, and 
which we so greatly delight in, whenever we 
clearly distinguish them. It is to be regret- 
ted that in place of those characters, which 
present themselves to the imagination of a 
writer from his general observations upon 
mankind; inferior poets have so often pour- 
trayed with senseless minuteness the charac- 
ters of particular individuals. We are pleased 
with the eccentricities of individuals in real 
life, and also in history or biography, but in 
fictitious writings we regard them with sus- 
picion ; and no representation of nature, that 
corresponds not with some of our gencral 
ideas in regard to it, will either instruct or in- 
form us. hen the original of such char- 
acters are known and remembered, the plays 
in which they are introduced are oftentimes 
popular ; and their temporary success has in- 
dye*f a still inferior class of poets to believe, 
U4t, by raking men strange, and unlike the 
reg ft he world, they have made great dis- 
coveries, and mightily enlarged the boun- 
daries of dramatic character. They will, 
therefore, distinguish one man from another 
by some strange whim or imagination, which 
“8 ever uppermost in his thoughts, and influ- 
ences every action of his life ; by some singu- 
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lar opinion, perhaps, about politics, fashions, 
or the position of the stars; by some strong 
unaccountable love for one thing, or aversion 
from another; entirely forgetting that, such 
singularities, if they are to be found in na- 
ture, :can no where be sought for, with such 
probability of success, as in Bedlam, Above 
all it is to be regretted that those adventitious 
distinctions amongst men, of age, fortune, 

» profession, and country, are sv often 
brought forward in pretcrence to the great 
original distinctions of nature, and our scenes 
so often filled with courtiers, lawyers, citi- 
zens, Frenchmen, &c. &c. with all the ehar- 
acteristics of their respective conditions, 
such as they have been represented from time 
immemorial. This has introdueccd a great 
sameness into many of our plays, which all 
the changes of new fashions burlesqued, and 
new customs turned into ridicule, cannot 
conceal. 

In comedy, the stronger passions, love ex- 
cepted, are seldom introduced but in a pass- 
ing way. We have short bursts of anger, 
fits of jealousy and impatience; violent pas- 
sion of any continuance we svldom find. 
When this is attempted, however, forgetting 
that mode of exposing the weakness of the 
human mind, which peculiarly belongs to her, 
it is too frequently done in the serious spirit 
of tragedy; und this has produced so man: 
of those serious comic plays, which so much 
divide and distract our attention.” Yet we 














* Such plays, however excellent the parts may 
be of which they are composed, can never pro- 
duce the same strength aud unity of elect upon 
our minds which we receive from plays of a 
simpler undivided construction. If the serious 
and distressing scenes make a deep impression, 
we do not find ourselves in a humour for the 
comic ones that succeed; and if the comic 
scenes enliven us greatly, we feel tardy and 
unalert in bringing back our minds to a proper 
tone for the serious. As in tragedy we stile at 
those native fraits of character, or that occasion- 
al sprightlinese of dialogue, which are sometimes 
introduced to animate her less interesting parts, 
#0 may we be moved by comedy; but our tears 
should be called forth by those gentle strokes of 
nature, which come at once with kindred kind- 
ness on the heart, and are quickly succeeded by 
smiles, Like a small summer-cloud, whose rain- 
Grops sparkle in the sun, and which swiftly 
passes away, is the genuine puthetic of comedy 5 
the gathering foreseen storm, that darkens the 
whole face of the sky, belongs to tragedy alone. 
It is often observed, T confess, that we are more 
apt to be affected by those scenes of distress 
which we meet with in comedy, than the high- 
wrought woes of tragedy; und I believe it is 
trae. But this arises from the woes of tragedy 
being so often appropriated to high and mighty 
personages, and strained beyond the modesty af’ 
nature, in order to suit their great digmity ; or, 
from the softened griets of more gentle and 
familiar characters being rendered feeble and 
tiresome with too much repetition and whining. 
It ariaes from the greater facility with which we 
enter into the distresses of people, more upon a 
level with ourseives ; and whose sorrows are 
expressed in leas studied and unnatural language. 
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wl know from our own cxperience in real 
life, that, in certain situations, and under cer- 
tein circumstances, the stronger passions are 
titted to produce scenes more exquisitely 
comic than any other: and one well-wrought 
scenc of this kind will have a more powerful 
effort in repressing similar intemperance in 
the mind of a spectator, than many moral cau- 
tions, or even, perhaps, than the terrific cx- 
amples of tragedy. There are to be found, no 
donb, in the works of our best dramatic writ- 
prs, comic scenes descriptive of the stronger 
passions, but it is generally the inferior char- 
acters of the piece who are made the subjects 
of them, very rarely those in whom we are 
much interestotl; and consequently the use- 
ful effect of such scenes upon the mind is very 
much weakened. 'This general appropriation 
éf them has tempted our Icss skilful Dramat- 
ists to exaggerate, and step, in further quest 
of the ludicrous, so much beyond the bounds 
of nature, that the very effect they are so anx- 
ious to produce is thereby destroyed, and all 
useful application of it entirely cut off; for we 
never apply to omselves a false representation 
of nature. 

But 2 complete exhibition of passion, with 
its varieties and progress in the breast of man, 
has, 1 believe, scarcely ever been attempted 
in comedy. Even love, though the chief 
subject of almost every play, has been pour- 
trayed in a loose, svattered, and imperfect 





manner. The story of the lovers is acted over | & 


before us, whilst’ the claracteristies of that 
passion by which they are actuated, and 
which is the great master-apring of the whole, 
are faintly to le discovered. We are gene- 
rally troduced to a lover after he hes long 
been acquainted with his mistress, and wants 
but the consent of some stubborn relation, re- 
lief from some embarrassment of situation, or 
the clearing up some mistake or love quarrel 
occasioned by malice or accident, to make him 
completely happy. To overcomethese difficul- 
ties, he is engaged in a busy train of contri- 
vance and exertion, in which the spirit, activi- 
ty, and ingennity of the man is held forth to 
View, whilst tbe “ver comparaiyely speaking, 
is kept out of sight. But even when this is 
not the caye; when the lover is not so busied 
and involved, this stage of the passion is ex- 
netly the one that is least interesting, and least 
instructive: not to mention, as I have done 
already, that one stage of any pession must. 
show it imperfectly. 

From this view of the Comic Drama, I have 
been induced to believe, that, as companions 
to the forementioned tragedies, a series of 
comedies on a similar plan, in which bustle 
of plot, brillianey of dialogue, and even the 
hold and striking in character, should, to the 
best ofthe author's judgment, be kept in due 
subordination to nature, night likewise be ac- 
ceptable to the public. I am confident that 
comed | s capable of being 
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themselves within the breast; and what dra, 
all the evils which vanity, folly, prejudice, 9* ~ 
peculiarity of temper lead to, compared with 
those which such utquict inmates produce * 
Were they confined to the exalted and the 
mighty, to those engaged in the great events 
of the world, to the inhabitants of palaées and 
camps, how happy, comparatively, would this 
world be! ut many a miscrable being, 
whom firm principle, timidity of character, or - 
the fear of shame keeps back from the actr 
commission of crimes, is tormented in-sc 
tity, urider the dominion of those prssiona 
which place the seduter m ambush, rouse the 
bold spoiler to wrong, afid strengthen the arm 
of the murderer. Thongh to those with whom 
such dangerous enemies have long found shel- 
ter, exposing them in an absurd and sidieu- 
lous light, may be shooting a finely-pointéd 
arrow against the hardencd rock ; yet ts those 
with whom they are but new, and less assur- 
ed guests, this may prove a more successful 
mode of attack than any other. 

It was the saying of a sagacious Scotchman, 
« Let who will make the laws of a nation, if 1 
have the writing of its ballads.” Something 
similar to this may be said in regard to the 
Drama. Its lessons reach not, indeed, to the 
lowest classes of the labouring people, who are 
the broad foundation of socicty, which ean 
never be generally moved without endanger- 
ing every thing that is constructed upon it, 
ind who are our potent and formidable ballad- 
readers; but they reach to the classes next in 
order to them, and who will always have over 
them no iaconsiderable influence, ‘The im- 
pressions made by it are communicated, at the 
same instart of time, to a greater number of 
individuala than those made by any other spe- 
cies of writing; and they are strengthened in 
every spectator, by observing their effects up- 
on those who surround him. From this ub- 
servation, the mind of my reader will suggest 
of itself what it would be unnecessary, and, 
perhaps, improper in me here to enlarge upon 
The theatre is a school in which much good 
or evil may be learned. At the beginning of 
its career, the Drama tyas employed to _mis- 
lead and excite; and, were I not unwilling 
to refer to transactions of the present times, | 
might abundantly confirm what I have said 
by recent examples. -Tho author, therefore, 
who aims in any degree to improve the mode 
of its instruction, and point to more useful 
lessons than it is generally employed to dis- 
pense, is certainly praiseworthy, though want 
of abilities may unhappily prevent bin from 
being successful in his efforts. 

This idca has prompted me to begin a work 
in which f am aware of many difficultiag. Ly 
plays of this nature the passiongquust bo" 
picted not only with their bold and prorfinent 
ivatures, but also with those minuté, and del- 
ieate traits which distinguish them in an in- 
fant, growing and repressed state ; 
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dominion must be powerful and interesting, 
exercising them with their full measure of 
cpposition and struggle ; for the chief antag- 
gusts they contend with must be the other 
passions and propensitics of the heart, not 
outward circumstances and events. Though 
belonging to such characters, they must still 
be Held to view in the most baleful and un- 
seductive light; and those qualities in the 
impassioned which are necessary to intcrest 
us in their fate, must not be allowed, by any 
juetre borrowed from them, to diminish our 
~ahorreuve of guilt. The second, and even 
the inferior persons of each play, as they 
must be kept perfectly distinct from the 
great impassioned one, should generally be 
represented in a calm unagitated state, and 
therefore more pains are necessary than in 
gther dramatic works to mark them by np- 
propriate distinctions of character, lest the 
shoul appesr altogether insipid and insigni- 
fcant. As the great object here ia to trace 
passion through all its varieties, and in every 
stage, many of which are marked by shades 
<x delicate, that in much bustle of events 
they would be little attended to, or entirely 
overlooked, simplicity of plot is more neces- 
sary than in those plays where only occasional 
bursts of passion are introduced, to distinguish 
a character, or animate a scene. But where 
simplicity of plot is necessary, there is very 
great danger of making a piece appear bare 
and unvaried, and nothing but great force 
and trath in the delineations of nature will 
prevent it from being tiresome.* Soliloquy, 
or those overflowings of the perturbed soul, 
in which it unburthens itself of those thoughts 
which it cannot communicate to others, and 
which in certain situations is the only inode 
that a Dramatist can employ to open to us 
the mind he would display, must necessarily 
be often, and to considerable length, intro- 
duced. Here, indeed, as it naturally belongs 





*Tomake up for this simplicity of plot. the 
show and decorations of the theatre-ought to be 
allowed to playa written upon this plan, in their 
full extent. How fastidious soever some pocts 
may be in regard to these matters, it is much 
better to relieve our tired-out attention with a 
battle, a banquet, or o proccasion, than an 
accumulation of incidqnts. In the latter 
the mind is harassed and confused with those 
doubts, conjectures, and disappointments which 
multiplied events occasion, and in a great mea- 
sure unfitted for attending to the worthier parts 
of the piece : but in the former it enjoys a rest, 
a pleasing fame in its more serious occupation, 
from which it can return again, without any 
in¢umbrance of foreign intruding ideas, The 

shgye of 2 splendid procession will afford toa 
fen of the best understanding, a pleasure in 
Kad, thofZh not in degree, with that which a 
child would receive from it; but when it is past 
he thiks no more of it; whereas some confusion 
of circumstances, some half-explained mistake, 
which gives him no pleasure at all when it takes 





to passion, it will not ke so offensive as it 
generally is in other plays, when a calm une 
agitated person iclls over to himself ull that 
has befallen him, and all his future schemes 
of intrigue or advancement; yet to make 
speeches of this kind sufficiently natural and 
impressive to excite no degree of weariness 
nor distaste, will be found to be no easy task. 
There are, besides these, many other difkeul- 











ties belonging peculiarly to this underiaking, 
too minute and tedious to mention. If, folly 


aware of them, | have not shrunk back frota 
the attempt, it'is not from any idea that any 
own powers or discernment will at ail times 
enable me to overcoine them; but 1 an em- 
boldened by the confidence 1 {vel in that 
candour and indulgence, with which the god 
and enlightened do ever regard the experi- 
mental efforts of those who wish in uny des 
grec to enlarge the sources of pleasure and 
Instruction amongst men. 

It will now be proper to say something of 
the particular plays which compose this vol- 
ume. But in the first place, 1 saust observe, 
that as I preteud not to have overcome the 
difficulties attached to this design ; so neither 
from the errors and defcc! Fick, in these 
pages, [have thought it necessary to point 
out in the works of others, do Lut all pretend 
to be blameless. ‘To conceive the great 
mogsal object and outline of the story ; (0 peo- 
ple it with various characters, under the in- 
fluence of various passions ; and to strike out 
circumstances wnd situations calculated to 
call them into action, is a very different em- 

loyment of the mind from calmly consider- 
ng those propensities of our nature, to 
which dramatic writings are most powerfully 
addressed, and taking a gencral view upon 
those principles ef the works of preceeding 
authors. They are employments which can- 
not well occupy it at the same time ; and cx- 
perience has taught_ug, that eritics do not 
unfrcquently write in contradiction to their 
own rules. 7{f LU should, therefore, sonietimes 
appear, in the foregoing remarks, to have pro- 
vided a stick wherewith tu break ny own pate, 
Jentreat that my reader will believe Tam 
neither confident ner boastful, and use it 
with gentleness. 

In the firet two plays, where love is the 
pasgion under review, their relation to the 

neral plan may not be very obvious. Love 
is the chief ground-work of almost all our 
tragedies and comedies, and so far they are 
not distinguished from others. But l’have 
endeavored in both to give an unbroken 
view of the passion from its beginning, and 
to mark it aa [ went along, with those pecu- 
Kartraits which distinguish itsdiffereni stages 
of progression. | have in both these pieces 
grafted this passion, not on those open, com- 
municative, impetuous characters, who have 
so long occupied the dramatic station of 
jovers, but on men of a firm, thoughtful, re- 
served turn of mind, with whom it commonly 
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the tragedy, it should be supposed that I 
mean to countenance suicide, or condemn 
those customs whose object is the discour- 
ment of it, by withholding from the body 
- of the self-slain those sacred rites and marks 
of respect commonly shown to the dead. Let 
it be considered, that whatever 1 have in- 
serted there, which can at all raise any suspi- 
cion of this kind, is put into the mouths of rude 
uncultivated soldiers, who ate roused with 
the loss of a beloved leader, and indignant at 
any idea of disgrace being attached to him. 
If it should seem inconsistent with the nature 
of this work, that in its companion, the come- 
dy, I have made strong moral principle 
triumph over love, let it be remembered, 
that, without this, the whole moral tendency 
of a play, which must end happily, would 
have been destroyed; and that it is not m 
intention to encourage the indulgence of this 
assion, amiable as it is, but to restrain it, 
e last play, the subject of which is hatred, 
will more clearly discover the nature and in- 
tention of my design. The rise and. progress 
of this passion I have been obliged to give 
in retrospect, instead. of representing it all 
along in its actual operation, as { could have 
wished to have done, But hatred is a passion 
of slow growth; and to have exhibited it 
from its ginnings would have included a 
longer period, than even who are least 
scrupulous about the limitation of dramatic 
time would have thought allowable. Icould 
not have introduced my chief characters upon 
the stage as boys, and then as men. For this 
Pantin must be kept distinct from that dis- 
like which we conceive for another when he 
has greatly offended us, and which is almost 
the constant companion of anger; and also 
from that eager desire to crush, and inflict 
suffering on him who has injured us, which 
constitutes revenge. This passion, as I have 
conceived it, is that rooted and settled aver- 
sion, which from opposition of character, aided 
by circumstances of httle importance, grows 
at last into such antipathy and personal dis- 
‘ust as makes him who entertains it, feel, in 
the presence of him who is the object of it, 
a degree of torment and restlessness which 
is insufferable. It is a paasion, F believe, 
less frequent than any other of the stronger 
passions, but in the breast where it does ex- 
ist, it creates, perhaps, more misery than any 
other. To endeavor to interest the mind for 
aman under the dominion of a passion so 
baleful, so unamiable, may seem, perhaps, re- 
prehensible. I therefore beg it may be con- 
sidered, that it is the passion and not the man 
which is held up to our execration; and that 
this and every other bad passion doea more 
strongly evince its pernicious and dangerous 
nature, when we see it thus counteracting 
and destroying the good gifts of Heaven, than 
when it is represented as the suitable agsoci- 
ate, in the breast of inmates as dark as itself. 
This remark will likewise be applicable to 
Sane a tha’ tebe lees kei ee 
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ing; and to employ such for the display of 
any strong passion would very much injure, 
instead of improving, the moral effect, In~ 
the breast of a bad man peesion has compara, 
tively little to combat; how then cen it show 
its ? Tshall say no more upon this 
subject, but submit myself to the judgment 
perhape, Be fom m 

It “ma 3, be supposed, from m: 
publishi: a these plays, that. T have written 
them for the closet rather than the stage. If, 
upon perusing them with attention, the reader 
is disposed to think they are better calvulated= 
for the first than the last, let him impute it to 
want of skill in the author, and not to any 
previous design. A play but of small poetical 
merit, that is suited to strike and interest the 
spectator, to catch the attention of him who 
will not, and of him who cannot read, is a a 
more valuable and useful production than one 
whose elegant and harmonious pages arc” ad- 
mired in libraries of the tasteful and refin.— 
ed. To have received approbation from an 
audience of my countrymen, would have been 
more pleasing to me than any other praise.— 
A few tears from the simple and young would 
have been, in my eyes, pearls of great price; 
and the spontaneous, untutored plaudits of 
the rude and uncultivated would have come 
to my heart as offerings of no mean value. I 
should, therefore, have been better pleased to 
have introduced them to the world from the 
stage than from the press. I possess, howev- 
er, no likely channel to the former mode of 
public introduction: and, upon further reflec- 
tion, it appeared to me, that by publishing 

m in way, J have an opportunity af- 
forded me of explaining the lesign of my 
work, and enabling the public to judge, not 
only of each play by itself, but as making a 
part likewise of the whole; an advantage 
which, perhaps, does more than overbalance 
the splendor and effect of theatrical represen 
tation. 

It may be thought, that with this extensive 
lan before me, I should not have been in ¢ 
urry to publish, but have waited to give < 

larger portion of it to the public, which woulc 
have enabled them to make a truer estimate 
of ita merit, To bring forth only three play: 
of the whole, and the last without its intended 
companion, may seem like the haste of those 
vain people, who, as soon as they have writ. 
ten a few pages of a discourse, or a few coup- 
lets of a poem, cannot be easy till every body 
has seen them. I do protest, in honest sim- 
plicity! it is distrust and not confidence, that 
has led me, at this early stage of the under- 

ing, to bring it before the public. To la- 
bour in uncertainty is at all times unpleasant: 
but to proceed in ‘a long and difficult Week 
with any impression upon your mind tha” 
your labour may be in vain; that the opinitr 
you have conceived of your ability to perform 
it may be a delusion, a false suggestion of 
self-love, the fantasy of an aspiring temper, 
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friends to whom I have shown my manu- 
scripts are partial to me, and their approba- 
«tion, which in the case of any indifferent per- 
.80n, would be in my mind completely ae 
sive, goes but a little way in relieving me 
from these apprehensions. To step beyond 
the circle of my own immediate friends in 
quest of opinion, from the particular temper 
of my mind, I feel an uncommon repu; ce 5 

T ean with less pain to myself bring thera be- 
fore the public at once, and submit to its de- 
tision.* It is to my countrymen at large I 
~‘eall for assistance. If this work is fortunate 
enough to attract their attention, let their stric- 
4ures as well as their praise come to my aid: 
the one will encourage me in a long and ar- 
duous undertakin, be other will teach me 
toimprove it as I advance. For there are 
many errours that may be detected, and im- 

* provements that may be suggested in the 
provecution of this work, which, from the 
~ observations of a great variety of readers, are 
more likely to be pointed out to me, than 
from those of a small number of persons, even 

+ of the best judgment. I am not possessed of 
that confidence in mine own powers, which 
enables the concealed genius, under the pres- 
aure of present discouragement, to pursue his 
labors in security, looking firmly forward to 
other more enlighted times for his reward. 
If my own countrymen with whom I live 
and converse, who look upon the same race 
of men, the same state of society, the same 
passing events with myself, receive not my 
offering, I presume not to look to posterity. 
Before I close this discourse, let me crave 

the forbearance of my reader, if he has dis- 
covered in the course of it any unacknow- 
ledged use of the thoughts of other authors, 
which he thinks ought to have been noticed ; 
and Iet me beg the same favour, if in reading 
the following plays, any similar neglect seems 
tooceur. ‘There are few writers who have 
sufficient originality of thought to strike out 
for themselyes new ideas upon every occa- 
sion. When a thought presents itself to me, 
as suited to the purpose I am aiming at, I 
would neither be thought proud enough to 
reject it, on finding that another has used it 
before me, nor mean enough to make use of 
it without acknowledging the obligation, 
when I ean at all guess te whom such ac- 
knowledgments are due. But I am situated 
where I have no library to consult; my read- 
ing through the whole of my life has been of 

a loose, scattered, unmethodical kind, with no 
determined direction, and I have not been 
blessed by nature with the advantages of a 
retentive or accurate memory. Do not, how- 








‘The first of these plays, indeed, has been 
yn teiwo or three Gentlemen whom I have 
not the honor of reckoning amongst my friends. 
One of them, who is a man of distinguished tal- 
ents, has honored it with very flattering approba 
tion } and, at his suggestion, one or two sligh- 
alterations in have been made. 

. 


ever, imagine from this, I at all wish to in- 
sinuate that I ought te be acquitted of every 
obligation to preceding authors; and that 
when a palpable similarity of thought and ex- 
pression is observable between us, it is a 
similarity produced by accident rlone, and 
with perfect unconsciousness on my part. I 
am frequently sensible, from the manner in 
which an idea arises to my imagination, and 
the readiness with which words, also, present 
themselves to clothe it in, that I am only 
making use of some dormant part of that 
hoard of ideas which the :most indifferent 
memories lay up, and not the native sugges- 
tions of mine own mind. Whenever I have 
suspected myself of doing so, in the course 
of this work, I have felt a streng inclination 
to mark that suspicion in a note. But, be- 
sides that it might have appeurcd like an af: 
fectation of sctupulousness which | would 
avoid, there heing likewise, most assuredly, 
many other placcs in it where [ have done 
the same thing wi: hout heing conscious of it, 
a suspicion of wishing to slur them over, and 
claim all the rest as unreservedly my own, 
would snavoidably have attached to me. If 
this volume should appear, to any candid and 
liberal critic, to merit that he should take the 
trouble of pointing out to me in what parts 
of it I seem to have made that use of other 
authors’ writings, which, according to the 
fair laws of literature, ought to have been 
acknowledged, I shal! think myself obliged 
to him. f shall examine the sources he 
points out as having supplied my own lack 
of ideas; and if this book should have the 
good fortune to go through a second edition, 

shall not fail to own my obligations to him, 
and the authors from whom I may have ber- 
rowed. 

How little credit soever, upon perusi 
these plays, the reader may think me entitle 
to in regard to the execution of the work, he 
will not, I flatter myself, deny me some credit 
in regard te the plan. I know of no series 
of plays, in any language, expressly descrip- 
tive of the different pai and I believe 
there are few plays existing, in which the 
display of one strong passion is the chief 
business of the drama, so written that they 
could properly make part of such a series. 
I do not think that we should, from the works 
of various authors, be able to make a collec- 
tion which would give ns any thing exactl. 
of the nature of that which is here proposed, 
If the reader, in perusing it, perceives that 
the abilities of the author are not proportioned 
to the task which is imposed upon them, he 
will wish, in the spirit of kindness rather than 
of censure, as I most sinecrely do, that they 
had been more adequate to it. However, if F 
perform it ill, ] am still confident that this 
(pardon me if I call it so) noble design will 
not be suffered to fall to the ground: some 
one will arise after me who will do it justice; 
and there is no poct, possessing genius for 
such a work, who will not at the same time 
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possess that spirit of justice and of eandour, 
which will lead him to remember me with 
respect, 

have now only to thank my reader, who- 
aver he may he, who has followed me through 
the pazes of this discourse, for having had 
the patience to do so. May he, in going 


Note. —Shakspeare, more than any of our poets, 
gives peculinr and appropriate distinction to the 
character of his tragedies. The remarks I have 
made, in regard to the little variety of character 
to be met with in tragedy, apply not to him. 
Neither has he, as other Dramatists generally 
do, béstowed pains on the chief persons of his 
drama only, leaving the second and_ inferiour 
ones insignificant and spiritless, He never 
wears out our capacity to feel, by eternally 


thtough what follows (a wish the sincerity 
of which he cannot doubt,) find more to re- 
ward his trouble than I dare venture to prom- 
ise him} and for the pains tie has already tak} - 
en, and those which he intends to take for 
me, I request that he will accept of my grate- 
ful acknowledgements. 


checquered with variety of scenes, enriched 
with good sense, nature, and vivacity, which 
relieve our minds from the fatigue of continued 
distress, Ifhe sometimes carries this so far as 
to break in upon that serious tone of mind, which _ 
dieposes us to listen with effect to the higher 
scenes of tragedy, he has done so chiefty in his 
historical plays, where the distresses set forta 
are commonly of thet public kind, which does 
not, at any rate, make much impression upon 





pressing upon it. His tragedies are agreeably | the feelings. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tne plays contained in this volume were all laid by for, at least, one year, belure they 
were copied out to prepare them for the press; I have therefore had the advantage of read- 
ing them over, when they were in some measure effaced from my memory, and judging of 
them in some degree like an indifferent person. The Introduction has not had the same ad- 
vantage ; it was copied out for the press immediately after I had finished it, and I have not 
had courage to open the book, or read any part of it, till it was put into my hands to be cor- 
rected for the third edition. Upon teailing it over again, it appears to me that a tone of cen- 
sure and decision is too often discoverable in it, which I have certainly no tithe to assume. 
It was, perhaps, difficult to avoid this fault, and ut the same time completely to give the view 
I desired of my motives and plan in this work ; but I sincerely wish that I had been skilful 
enough to have accomplished it without falling into this errour. Though I have escaped, as 
far as I know, all censure on this account, yet I wish the Publick to be assured, that 1 am 
both sensible of, and grateful for, their forbearance. 


BASIL: A TRAGEDY. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
Coun? Basi, fs General in the Empe- 
rour 3 service. 
Count Rosinzerc, his Friend. 
Duxe or Mantea. 
Gauricrio, his Minister. 
« Varromer, Two Officers of Basil's 
Freperick, Troops. 
an old Soldicr very 
~“QEOFFRY, much maimed in the 
wars. 
Mrmanpo, a little Boy, favourite to 
. ; Victoria. 
WOMEN. 
Vicroria, Daughter to the 
Duke of Mantua. 
Counrrss or ALBINI, Friend and Gov- 
ernessto Victoria. 
Tsapecia, @ Iady attending 
upon Victoria. 
Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants, Masks, 
Dancers, Sc. 
+’, The Scene is in Mantua, and its envi- 


rons. Time supposed to be the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, when Cuanves the Fifth defeated Fran- 
crs the First, at the battle of Pavia. 


ACT I. 


SCENE. 1.—-AN OPEN STREET, CROWDED 
WITH PEOPLE WHO SEEM TO BE 
WAITING IN EXPECTATION OF SOME 

> SHOW. 

Enter a Citizen. 


First Man. Well, friend, what tidings of the 
rand procession ? 
Cit. si left it passing by the northern gato. 
Second Man. I've waited long, I'm glad it 
comes at last. 
Young Man. And does the Princess look so 
wondrous fair 
As fame reports? 
Cit. She is the fairest lady of the train,— 
Yet all the fairest beauties of the court 
~€; in her train. 
id Min. Bears she such off rings to Saint 
“Francia’ shrine, 
80 rich, so marvellous rich, as rumour says? 
— Twill drain the treasury ! 











Her publick thanks to the good patron Saint, 

Who from his sick bed hath restor'd her futher, 

Thou wouldst not have her go with empty 
hands? 

She loves magnificence-— 

(Discovering amonyst the croed Old Geoffty., 
Ha! art thou here, old remnant of the wars? 
Thou art not come to see this courtly show, 
Which sets the young agape? 

Geof. 1 come not for the show; and yet 
methinks, 
It were a better jest upon me still, 
Tf thou didst truly know minc errand here. 
Cit. I pri’thee say. 
Geof. ‘What, must I tell it thee? 
As o'er my evening fire [ musing sat, 
Some few days since, my mind's eye back- 

: ward turn’d 
Upon the varions shane T have pass’d— 
How in my youth, with gay attire allur'’d, 
And all the grand accoutrements of war, 

T left my peaceful home; Then my first battles, 
When clashing arms, and sights of blood 
were new: 
Then all the after chances of the war: 
Ay, and that field, a well-fought field it was, 
When with an arm (I speak not of it oft) 
Which now (pointing to his empty secre) thou 
seest is Mo ann of mine, 
Ina straight pass I stopp'd a thousand foes, 
And turn’d my flying comrades to the charge ; 
For which good service, in his tented court, 
My prince bestow’d a inark of favour on me ; 
Whilst his fair consort, seated by his side, 
The fairestdady ¢’ er mine eyes beheld, 
Gave me what more than all besides T priz’d— 
Methinks I see her still—a gracious smile— 
“T was a heart-kindling smile,—a smile of 
praise— 
Well, musing thus on all my fortunes past, 
A neighbour drew the latchet of my door, 
And full of news ftom town, in many words 
Big with rich names, told of this grand pro- 
cession ; 
E’en as hie spoke a fancy sciz'd my soul 
To see the princess pass, if in her looks 
Tyet might trace some semblance of her mother. 
This is the simple truth; laugh as thou wilt. 
I came not for the show. 
Enter an OFFicER, 
Officer to Geof. Make way that the proces- 
sion may have room : 
Stand you aside, and let this man have place. 
(Pushing Geof. and endearouring to put an- 
other i) : 




















Officer. What, wilt thou not give place? the 
prince is near: 
1 will complain to him, and have thee caged. 
- Geof. Yes, do complain, I pray; and when 
thou dost, 
Bay that the private of the tenth brigade, 
Who sav’d his army on the Danube's bank, 
And since that time a private hath remained, 
Dares, as a citizen, his right maintain 
Against thy insolence, Go tell him this, 
And ask him then what dungeon of his tower 
He'll have me thrust into. : 
Cit. to Officer. This is old Geoffty of” the 
tenth brigade. 
Off. I knew him not: you should have told 
me sooner. [exit, looking much ashamed. 
Martial Musick heard at a distance, 
Cit. Hark, this is musick of a watlike kind. 


Enter Second Cirizzn, 


To Sec. Cit. What sounds are these, good 
friend, which this way bear? 
See. Cit. The brave Count Basil is upon 
his march, 
To join the Emp'ror with some chosen troops, 
And as an ally doth through Mantua pass. 
Geof. I’ ve heard a good report of this young 
soldier, 
See. Cit. "Tis said he disciplines his men 
severely, 
And over-much the old commander is, 
Which seems ungracious in so young 8 man, 
Geof. 1 know he loves not ease and revelry ; 
He makes them soldiers at no dearer rate 
Than he Mineetfi bath paid. What, dost thou 
think, 
That e’en the very meanest simple craft, 
Cannot without due diligence be learn’d, 
And yc the noble art of soldiership 
May be attain’d by loit’ring in the sun? 
Some men are born to feast, and not to fight ; 
Whose sluggish minds,e’en in fair honour's 
eld, * 


Still on their dinner turn— é 
Let such pot-boiling varlets stay at home, 
And wield a flesh-hook rather ‘than a sword. 
‘In times of easy service, true it is, 
An easy careless chief all soldiers love ; 
But O! how gladly in the day of battle 
Would they fheir Jolly bottle-chief desert, 
And follow such a leader as Count Basil ? 
So gath’ring herds, at pressing danger’s call, 
Confess the master deer. 
(Musick is heard again, and nearer. Geoffry 
walks up and down with a military 
triumphant step. 
Cit. What moves thee thus? 
Geof. I've march'd to this same tune in 
gonote days. 
My very limbs catch motion from the sound, 
As they were young again. 
See. Cit. But here they come. 





Enter Count Basty, Officers and Soldiers in Pro- 
cession, with Colours flying, and martial mu. 
sick. When they have marched half-way over 
the Stage, an Officer of the Duke’s enters from 
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the o) je side, and [speaks to Basix, upon 
which he gives a sign with his hand, and the 
martial musick ceases ; soft musick is hcard at“ 
8 little distance and Victoria, with a long+ 
procession of Ladies, entera from the opposite 
side. General, &c. pay obeisance to ler, as 
she passes; she stops to return it, and then 
goes off with her train. After which the 
military procession moves on, and Fxeunt, 
Cit. to Geof. What think’st thou of the 
princess ? 
Geof. She is fair, 
But not so fair ag her good mothe: was. 
{Exevusr. 


SCENE II,—-A PUBLIC WALK ON THE RAM-~ 
PARTS OF THE TOWN, 


Enter Coun, Rosixzxnc, VaLromer, and 
FREDERICK.—VaLTOMER enters by the oppo- 
site side of the Stage, and meets them. 
Valt. © what a jolly town for way-worn 
soldiers ! ee. 
Rich steaming pots, and smell of dainty fare, 
From every house salutes you as you pass: 
Light feats and juggier’s tricksattract thc eye; 
Musick and merriment in ev'ry street ; 
Whilst pretty damsels, in their best attire, 
Trip on in wanton groups, then look behind, 
To spy the fools a-gazing after them. 
Fred. But short will be the season of our 


ease, 
For Basil is of flinty matter made, 
And cannot be allur’d— 
‘Faith, Rosinberg, I would thou didst com- 
mand us. 
Thou art his kinsman, of a rank as noble, 
Some years his elder too—How has it been 
That he should be preferr'd? I sce not why, 
Ros. Ah! bat I see it, and allow it well; 
He is too much my pride to wake my envy. 
Fred. Nay, Count, it is thy foolish admira- 
tion 


Which raises him to such superiour height; 
And truly thou hast so infected us, 
That I at times have felt me aw’d before him, 
I knew not why. "T is cursed folly this. 
Thou art as brave, of as parts as he, 
Ros. Our talents of a diffrent nature are ; 
Mine for the daily intercourse of life, 
And his for higher things. 
Fred. Weil, praise him as thou wilt; I see 
it not; . 
I'm sure I am as brave a man as he. 
Ros. Yes, brave thou art, but 'tis subaltern 


rav'ry, 
And doth Fespect thyself. Thou'lt bleed as 
we 
Give and receive as deep a wound as he. 
When Basil fights he wields a thousand 
rards ; 


Swe > 

on "tis rie in his unshaken mind,“ "hen 

’erwatohi the changes of the’field, 
Calm and inventive 'midst the battle’s storm, 
Which ‘makes his soldiers bold.— 
There have been those, in early manhood slain, 
Whose great heroick souls have yet inspir’d 
With such noble zeal their gen’rous troops, « 
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That to their latest day of bearing arms, 
Their grey-haw’d soldiers have all dangers 
bray'd 
“Of desp’rate service, claim’d with boastful 
pride, 
, As those who fought beneath them in their 
5 youth. 
Such men have been; of whom it may be said, 
Their spirits conquer'd when their clay was 
cold, 

Valt. Ycs, [have seen in the eventful field, 
When new occasion mock'd all rules of art, 
E’en old commanders hold experience cheap, 
And look to Basil ere his chin was dark. 

Ros. One fault he has; [ know but only one ; 
His too great love of military fame 
Absorbs his thoughts, and makes him off ap- 

ar 
» Unsocial and severe. 
Fred. Well, feel I not undaunted in the 
field? 
"As much enthusiastic love of glory? 
Wiy am | not as good a man as he? 
Ros. He's form'd for great occasions, thou 
for small. 
Palt. But small occasions in the path of life 
Lie thickly sown, while great are rarely 
seatter'd. ’ 
Ros. By which you would infer that men 
Tike Fred’rick 
Should on the whole a better figure make, 
Than men of higher parts. It is not so; 
For some shew well, and fair applauses gain, 
Where wunt of skill in other men is graceful. 
Pray do not frown, good Fred'rick, no offence: 
‘Thou canst not make a great man of thyself; 
Yet wisely deign to use thy native pow'rs, 
And prove an honor’d courtly gentleman. 
But hush! no ‘more of this; here Basil comes. 





Enter Basti, who returns their salute without 
speaking. 


What think'st thou, Valtomer, of 
Mantua’s princess? 
Valt. Fame prais'd her much, but hath not 
prais'd her more 
Than on a better proof the eye consents to. 
With all that grace and nobleness of mien, 
She might do honor to an emp’rour’s throne ; 
She is too noble for a petty court, 
Is it not so, my Lord?—(7o Basil, who only 
bows assent.) 
Nay , whe demeans herself with so much grace, 
Such easy state, such gay magnificence, 
She should be queen of revelry and show. 
Fred. She's charming as the goddess of 
delight. 
Valt. But after her, she most attracted me 
Who wore the yellow scarf and walk’d the 
~ dast; 
tho* Victoria is a lovely woman— 
Fred. Nay, it is treason but to call her 
7 ~ woman; 
‘She's a divinity, and should be worshipp’d. 
But.on my life, since now we talk of wor- 
” ship, 


Ros. 





She worshipp'd Francis with right noble 


ifis! 
They sparkled so with gold and precious 
gems— 
Their valuc must be great; some thousand 
crowns, 
Ros. I would not rate them at a price 90 
mean; 
‘The cup alone, with precious stones beset, 
Would fetch a sun as great. That olive. 
branch 
The princess bore herself, of fretted gold, 
Was exquisitely wrought. I mark'd 
more, 
Because she held it in so white a hand. 
Bas. (in a@ quick voice.) Mark'd you her 
hand? J did not see lier hand. 
And yet she way'd it twice. 
Ros. It is a fair one, tho’ you mark’d it not. 
Vait. I wish some painter’s eye had view’d 
the group, 
As she and all her lovely damsels pass’d; 
He would have found wherewith t'enrich 
his art. 
Ras. I wish so too; for oft their fancied 
beauties 
Have so much coid perfection in their parts, 
’Tis plain they ne'er belong’d to flesh an 
blood. 


it 


This is not trath, and doth not please so well 
As the varieties of lib'ral nature, 
Where ev'ry kind of beauty charms the eye; 
Large and small featur’d, flat and prominent, 
Ay, by the mass! and snub-nos'd beauties too. 
"Faith, ev'ry woman hath some witching 
charm, 
If that she be not proud, or captious. 
Vatt. Demure, or over-wise, or giv'n to 
freaks. 
Ros. Or giv'n to freaks! hold, hold, good 
Valtomer! 
Thou'lt leave no woman handsome under 
heav’n, + 
Valt. But I must leave you for an hour 
or 80; 
I mean to view the town. 
Fred. V'll go with thee. 
Ros. And so will T. 
[Exrenr Valt. Fred. and Ros. 


Re-enter Rosinnere, 








Ros, 1 have repented me, I will not go; 
They will be too long absent (Pauses, and 
looks at Basil, who remains still mu- 
sing without seeing him.) 
What mighty thoughts engage my pensive 
friend? 
Bas, O it is admirable! 
Ros. How mins thy fancy? what is admi- 
rable? 
Bas. Her form, her face, her motion, ev'ry 
thing? 
Ros. The princess; yes, have we not 
prus'd her much? 
Bas. 1 know you prais'd her, and her off’ 
rings too! 
She might have giv'n the treaaures.of the east, 
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Ere I had known it. 
O! didst thou mark her when she first ap- 
| pear'd? 

Still distant, slowly moving with her train; 

Her rabe and tresses floating on the wind, 

Like some light figure in a morning cloud? 

Then, as she onward to the eye beeame 

The more distinct, how fovelier still she grew! 

That graceful bearing of her slender form ; 

Her roundly-spreading breast, her tow'ring 
neck, 

Ter face ting'd sweetly with the: bloom of 
youth— 

But when approaching near, she tow'rds us 
turn'd, 

Kind mercy ! what a countenance was there ! 

‘And when to our salute she gently bow’d, 

Didst mark that smile rise from her porting 


lips? 
Soft swell’d her glowing cheek, her eyes 
smil'd too: 
O how they smil’d! ’twas like the beama of 
heav'n! 
1 felt my roused soul within me start, 
Like something wak'd from sleep. 
Ros, The beams of heav’n do many slum- 
b'rers wuke 
To care and misery ! 
Bas. There's something grave and solemn 
in your voice 
As you pronounce these words. 
thou mean? 
Thou wouldst not sound my knell? 
Ros. No, not for all beneath the vaulted 
1 


What dost 


But to be plain, thus warmly from your lips, 
Her praise displeases me. 'To men like you, 
If Jove should come, he proves no easy guest. 
Bas. What, dost thou think Iam beside 
myself, 
And cannot. view the fairness of perfection 
With that delight which lovely beauty gives, 
Without tormenting me with fruitless wishes, 
Like te poor child who sees its brighten'd 
face, 
And whimpers for the moon ? 
serions, 
From early youth, war has my mistress been, 
And though’a rigged one, I'Il constant prove, 
And not forsake her now. There may be 
joys 
Which, te the strange o’erwhelming of the 
soul, 
Visit the lover's breast beyond all others; 
E’en now, how dearly do'I feel there may ! 
But what of them? they are not made for me— 
The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my love, 
And for soft breathing sighs the cannon’s 
roar, 
Ros. (taking his mat) 
Forgive me, Basil. 
Bas. I'm glad thou art; we'll talk of her 
no more ; 
Why should I vex my friend? 
Ros. Thou hast not issued orders for the 
march, 


Thou art not 





Now I am satisfied. 








Bas. U'ik do it soon; thou need’st not be 
afraid. 


‘To-morrow’s sun shail bear us far from hence, 
Never perhaps to pass these gates again. 
Ros. With last night’s close, did you not 
curse this town 
That would one single day your troops retard ? 
And-now, methinks, you talk of leaving it, © 
Aa though it were the place that gave you 
birth ; 
As though you had around these strangers’ 
walls 
Your infant gambols play’d. 
Bas. The sight of what may be but little 
priz'd, 
Doth cause a solemn sadness in the mind, 
When. view'd as that we ne'er shall see again. 
Ros. No, not a whit to wand’ring men like 
us. 
No, not a whit! What custom hath endear’d 
We part with sadly, though we prize it not: 
But what is new some powerful charm must~ 
own, 
Thus to affect the mind. 
Bas. (hastily.) We'll let it pass-—It hath * 
no consequence : 
Thou art impatient. 

Ros. I'mnot impatient. 'Faith, I only wish 
Some other rout our destin’d march had been, 
That still thou mightst thy glorious course 

pursue 
With an untroubled mind. 
Bas, O! wish it, wish it not! bless'd be 
that rout! 
What we have seen to-day, I must remember. 
I should be brutish if I could forget it. Wa 
Oft in the watchful post, or weary march, 
Oft in the nightly silence of my tent, 
My fixed mind shall gaze upon it still ; 
But it will pass before my fancy's cye, 
Like some delightful vision of the soul, 
To soothe, not trouble it. 
Ros. What! 'midst the dangers of eventful 


woman? 


war, 
Still let thy mind be haunted by a 
hy fall in bat- 


Who would, perhaps, hear of t) 
tle, 
As Dutchmen read of earthquakes in Cala- 
bria, 
And never stop to cry ‘alack-a-day !’ 
For me there is buttone of all the sex, 
Who stil] shall hold her station in my breast, 
‘Midst all the changes of inconstant fortune 5 
Because I’m passing sure she loves me well, 
And for my sake a sleepless pillow finds 
When rumour tells bad tidings of the war ; 
Because I know her love will never change, 
Nor make me prove uncasy jealousy. 
Bas. Happy art thou! who is this won- 
drous woman ? 7 
‘ate 


Ros. It is mine own 
truth! , aD 
Bas. (smiling.} Give me thy hand ; I love 
her dearly too. 
Rivals we are not, though our love is one. 
Ros, And yet I might be jealous of her love, 
For she bestows too much of it on thee, 





good mother, fa 


aoa 
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Who hast no claim but to a nephew's share. 
Bas. (, going ) T'll meet thee some time 
hence. I must to Court. 
Ros. A private conf'rence will not stay thee 
long. 
T'll wait ‘hy coming near the palace fate. 
. Bas, ’Tis to the public court I mean to go. 
Ros. I thought you had determin’d other- 
wise. 
Bas. Yes, but on farther thought it did ap- 
pear 
As though it would be failing in respect 
At such # time—That look doth wrong me, 
Rosinberg ! 
For on my life, | had determin’d thus, 
Ere I beheld—before we enter’d Mantua. 
But wilt thou change that soldier's dusty garb, 
And go with me thyself? 
Ros. Yes, I will go. 
(As they are going Ros. stops, and looks at 
Basi’) 


- Bas. Why dost thou stop? 
Ros, > ’ Tis for my wonted caution, 
Which first thou gav'st me—I shall ne'er 
forget it! 
“Twas at Vienna, on a public day ; 
‘Thou but a youth, I then a man full form'd; 
Thy stripling’s brow grac’d with its first 
cockade, 
Thy mighty bosom swell’d with mighty 
thoughts. 
“Thou'rt for the court, dear Rosinberg,” 
quoth thou! 
“ Now pray thes be not caught with some 
gay dame. i 
To laugh and ogle, and befool thyself: ’ 
Jt is offensive in the public eye, 
And suits not with aman of thy endowments.” 
So said your serious lordship to me then, 
And have on like oceastons, often since, 
In other terms repented. 
But I must go to-day without my caution. 
Bas. Nay, Rosinberg, I am impatient now : 
Did I not say we'd talk of her no more? 
Ros, Well, my good friend, God grant we 
keep our word! ; 
[Exeunr. 





End of the First Act. 


Note.—My first idea when I wrote this play, 
waa to represent Basil as having seen Victoria 
for the first time in the procession, that I might 
shew more perfectly the passion from its first 
beginning, and also its sudden power over the 
mind ; but I was induced from the criticism of 
one, whose judgment I very much respect, to 
alter it, and represent him as_having formerl. 

en and loved her, The first Review that tool 
Rdftee of this work ‘objected to Basil’s havin, 
feen her before as a delect’; and, as we are 

ily ‘determined to follow our own opinion, I 


have, ppon after-consideration, given the play in 


*: this edition [third], as far as this is concerned, 


exactly in its original state. Strong internal 
evidence of this will be discovered by any one, 


, Who will take the trouble of reading attentively 





the second scenes of the first and second acte in 
the present and former editions of this book. 
Had Basil seen and loved Victoria before, his 
firat speech, in which he describes her to Rosin- 
berg as walking in the procession, would not be 
natural; and there are,I think, other litthe 
things besides, which will shew that the cireum- 
stance of his former meeting with her is an 
interpolation. 

The blame of this, however, I take entirely 
upon myself: the Critick, whose opinion I have 
mentioned, judged of the piece eutirely as an 
unconnected play, and knew nothing of the 
general plan of this work, which cught to have 
been communicated to him. Had it been, 
indeed, an unconnected play, and had I put this 
additional circumstance to it with proper judg- 
ment and skill, J am inclined to think it would 
have been an improvement, 









ACT Il. 
SCENE I.—A ROOM OF STATE, 


The Duxe of Mantua, Basi, Rosinserc, 
and a number of Courtiers, Attendants, &c. 
The Duke and Basu. appear talking together 
on the front of the Stage. 

Duke, But our opinions differ widely there 5 
From the position of the rival armies, 

I cannot think they'll join in battle soon. 

Bas. | ain indeed beholden to your highness, 
But tho’ unwillingly, we must depart. 

The foes are near, the time is critical ; 

A soldier's reputation is too fine 

To be expos'd e’en to the smallest cloud. \ 

Duke, An untried soldier's is; but yours, 

my lord. 

Nurs’d with the bloody showers of many @ 
field, 

And brightest sunshine of successful fortune, 

A plant of such a hardy stem hath grown, 

E’en Envy’s sharpest hiasts assail it not. 

Yet after all, by the bless'd holy Cross! 

I feel too warm an interest in the cause 

To stay yOur progress here a single hour, 

Did J not know your soldiers are faiigu'd, 

And two days’ rest would much recruit their 
strength. 

Bas. Your highness will be pleas’d to par- 

don me ; 
My troops are not o’ermarch’d, and one day's” 
. Test 

Is all our needs require. 

. Ah? hadst thon come 
Unfetter’d with the duties of command, 
I then had well retain'd thee for my guest, 
With claims too strong, too sacred for denial. 
Thy noble sire my fellow-soldier was ; 
Together many a rough campaign we serv'd ; 
1 lov’d him well, and much it pleases me 
A son of his beneath my roof to see. 

Bas. Were | indeed free master of myself, 
Strong inclination would detain me here ; 
No other tie were wanting. ~ 
‘These gracious tokens of your princely favour 
I'll treasure with my best remembrances ; 
For he who shows them for my father’s sake, 
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Does something ancred in his kindness bear, 
As tho’ he shed a blessing on my head. 
Duke. Well, bear my greetings to the brave 
Pisgaro, 
And say hoW’varmly I embrace the cause. 
Your third day’s march will to his presence 
bring 
Your valiant troops: said you not so, my Jord? 
Enter Vierorra, the Countess of ALBINI, 
IsapeLta, and Ladys, 


Bas. (who changes countenance upon seemng 
them.) 

Yes, I believe—I think—I know not well— 

Yes, Please your grace, we march by break 

of day. 
Duke, Nay, that I know. I asked you, 
noble Count, 

When you expect th’ Imperial force to join. 
Bas, When it shall please your grace—I 

erie your pardon— 

T somewhat have mistaken of your words. 
Duke. You are not well; your color changes, 

What is the matter ? 

Bas, A dizzy mist that swims before my 
"sight 
A ringing in my ears—'tis atrange enough— 
"Dis slight—"tis nothing worth tis pal al- 
ready. 
Duke. Vim glad it is. Look to your friend, 
Count Rosinberg, 

It may return again.—(To Rosinberg, who 
stands ata little distance, looking carnestly at 
Basil—Duke leaves them, and joins Vic- 

toria’s party.) 
Ros. Good heavens, Basil, is it thus with 
thee! 

Thy hand shakes too: (taking his hand.) 

Would we were far from hence ! 
Bas. I'm well again, thou need’st not be! 
afcaid. H 

‘Tis like enough my frame is indispos’d - 

With some slight weakness from our weary 

inurch. 

Nay, look not on me thus, it is urkindly— 

I cannot bear thine eyes. 


The Dux, with Vreronta and her Ladies, 
advance to the front of the Stage to Basi, 
Duke. Victoria, welcome here the brave 

Count Basil. 

His kinsman too, the gallant Rosinberg. 

May you, and these fair ladies en prevail, 

Such gentle suitors cannot plead in vain, 

To make them grace my court another day. 

I shal} not be offended when I see 

Your power surpasses minc. 

Viet. Our feeble efforts will presumptuous 
seem 

Attempting that in which your highness fails. 
Duke. There’s honour in th’ attempt ; suc- 

cess attend ye—(Duke retires and! 
imixes with the Courtiers at the bottom of the 
Staye.) 





Vict. I fear we incommode you, my Lord, 


E’en as I pass’d, against my heart it went 
To stop so ong upon their weary way 
Your tired troops.— 

Bas. Ah! Madam, all too short! 
Time never bears such moments on his wing, 
But when he flies too swiftly to be mark’d. 

Vict. Ah! surely then you make too good 

amends : 
By marking now his after-progress well. 
To-day must seem a weary length to him 
Who is so eager to be gone to-morrow. 
Ros. They must not linger whe would quit 
these wails ; 7 
For if they do, a thousand masked foes ; 
Some under show of rich luxurious feasts, 
Gay, sprightly pastime, and high zested 
ame ;— 
Nay, some, my gentle ladies, true it is, 
The very worst and fellest of the crew, 
In fair alluring shape of beantcous dames, 
Do such a barrier form t’ oppose their way 
As few men may o’ercome. eM 
Isab. From this last wicked foe should we 
infer 
Yourself have suffer’d much ? 
Albin. No, Isabella, these are common 
words, 
To please you with false notions of your pow’r. 
So all men talk of ladies and of love. 

Vict. "Tis even ao. Iflove a tyrant be, ~ 
How dare his humble chained votarics 
To tell such rude and wicked tales of him? 

Bas. Because they most of lover's ills com- 


lain 
Who bht affect it ag a conrtly grace, 
hilst he who feels is silent. 
Ros. sas there you wrong me; I have felt 
it oft. 7 
Oft has it made me sigh at ladies’ fect, 
Soft ditties sing, and dismal sonnets scrawl. 
Albin. Yn all its strange effects, most wor- 
thy Rosinberg, 
Has it e’er made thee in a corner sit, 
Sad, lonely, moping sit, and hold thy tongue? 
Ros, No, ’faith, it never has. 
Albin. Ha, ha, ha, ha! then thou hast nev- 





er loy'd, 
Ros. Nay, but I have, and felt love's bon- 
re too. 
Vict. Fye! it is pedantry to cull it bondage! 
Love-marring wisdom, reason full of bars, 


Deserve, methinks, that appellation more. 
Is'it.not so, my Lord ?---( To Basil.) 
jas. y O surely, Madam! 
That is not bondage which the soul enthrall’d 
So gladly bears, and quits not but with an- 
‘uish, 
Stern tonous's laws, the fair report of men, 
These are the fetters that enchain the mind, 
But such as must not, cannot be unloos’d. -- 
Vict. No, not unloos’d, but yet one Acy xg- 
lax'd, F A 
To grant a lady’s suit, unus’d to sue. _ 
Ros. Your highness deals severely With us. - 
now, 
And proves indeed our freedom is but small, 





With the slow tedious length of our procession. | Who are constrain’d when such a lady sucs, 
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To say, It cannot be. 
Vict. It cannot be! Count Basil says not 


$0. 
Ros. For that I am hie friend, to save him 


ain. 
I take te ungracious office on myself. 
Vict. How ill thy face is suited to thine of- 
fice ! 
Ros. (smiling.) Would I could suit mine 
office to my face, 
If that would please your highness. 

Vict, No, you are obstinate and perverse all, 
And would not grant it if you had the pow’r. 
Albini, I'll retire ; come, Isabella. 

Bas. (aside to Ros.) Ah, Rosinberg! thou 

hast too far presum’d ; 
She is offended with us. 
Ros. No, she is not— 
* What dost thou fear? Be firm, and let us go. 

Viet, (pointing to a door leading to other 
apartments, by which she is ready to go out.) 
“"Phoae are apartments strangers love to see : 
Some famnous paintings do their walls adorn : 
They lead you also to the palace court 
As quickly as the way by which you came. 
{Exir Vier. led an yy Ros. ai 

SAB. 


a fool am I! where fled my thoughts? 
1 might as well as he, now, by her side, 
Have held her precious hand enclos'd in mine ; 
As well as he, who cares not for it neither. 
O but he does!’ that were impossible ! 
Albin. You stay behind, my lord. 
Bas. Your pardon, Madam; honour me so 


far— 
(Exevsr handing out Albini. 


Scere IL—A Gattery uUNG wiTH 
PICTURES, 

Victoria discovered in conversation with Ro- 
SINBERG, Basit, ALBINI, and IsaBELLA. 


Vict. (to Ros.) It is indeed a work of won- 
drous art. 

(To Isab.) You call’d Francisco here ? 

sab. He comes even now. 


Enter ATTENDANT. 


Vict. (to Ros.) He will conduct you to the 
northern gall’ry ; 
Its striking shades will call upon the eye, 
To point its place there nceds no other guide. 
[Execnt Ros, and Attendant. 
(To Bas.) Loves not Count Basil too this 
charming art ? 
It is in ancient painting much admir’d. 
Bas. Ah: do not banish me these few short 
a moments : 
ov”agon they will be gone! for ever-gone ! 
rise they are precious to you, iy. not 





80," 
ape to them anothez precious day. 


Lady asi it. 
Bas, Ab; Madam! ask the life-blood from 
my heart! . 
















‘followed by 
Bas, (asitle, looking after them.) O} what 


Vict. ‘Tis ever thus when favours are denied + 
All had been granted but the thing we beg; 
And still some great unlikely substitute, 
Your life, your soul, your all of earthly good, 
Is proffer'd in the room of one small boon. 
So keep your life-blood, gen’rous, valiant lord, 
And may it long your noble heart enrich, 
Until I wish it shed. (Bas. attempts to speak.) 
Nay, frame no new excuse ; 
T will not hear it. : 

(She puts out her hand as if she would 
shut his mouth, but at a distance from 
it; Bas. runs eagerly up to her, and 
presses it.to his lips. ) 4 

Bas. Lct this sweet hand indeed its threat 
perform, 

And make it heav’n to be for ever dump! * 

Vict. looks stately and offended.--Basil kneels.) 

pardon me! know not what I do. 

Frown not, reduce me not to wretchedness ; 

But only grant— 

Vict, What should I grant to him, 

Who has so oft my earnest suit denied ? 
bashed heaven I'll grant it! P'll doany- 

ing : ig 

Say but thou art no more offended with me. 

‘ict. (raising him.) Well, Basil, this good 
promise is thy pardon. 

I will not wait your noble friend’s return, 

Since we shall meet again.— 

You will perform your word? ~ : 
Bas. I will perform it. 4 
Vict. Farewell, my lord. 

[Exit, with her Ladies. 
Bas. (alone.) Farewell, my lord.” O! 

* what delightful sweetness ! ‘ 

The music of that voice dwells on the ear! 

« Farewell, my lord !”—Ay, and then look’d 

she so— 


‘The slightest glance of her bewitching eye, 


Those dark blue eyes, commands the inmost 
soul, = 

Well, thege is yet one dey of life before me, 

And, whatsoe’er betide, will enjoy it.” 

Though but a partial sunshine in my lot, 

I will converse with her, gaze on her still, 

If all behind were pain and misery. 

Pain! Were it not the easing of all pain, 

Fen in the dismal gloom of after years, 

Such dear remembrance on the mind to wear § 

Like silv'ry moan-beams on the ‘nighted deep, 

When heav’n’s blest sun is gone ? 

Kind mercy! how my heart within me beat 

When she so sweetly pled the cause of love! 

Can she have jov'd? why shrink I at the 
thought? 

Why should she not! no, no, it canriot be—+ 

No man on earth is worthy of her luve. 

Ah! if she could, how blest a man were he! 

Where rove my giddy thoughts? it must not 
bo 


Yet might she well some gentle kindness bear; 
Think of him oft, his absent fate inquire, 
And, should he fail in battle, mourn his fall. 
Yes. she would Tmoritaueh love. might she 
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ec, And poor of soul the man who would ex- 
change it 
‘for warmest love of the most loving dame! 
sBut here comes Rosinberg—have I done well? 
He will not say I have. 





Enter Rosiwaera, 


Ros. Where is the princess? 
: I'm sorry I return’d riot ere she went. 
Bas. You'll sce her still. 
Ros. What, comes she forth again? 
Bas. She does to-morrow. 
Ros, Thou hast yielded then. 
Bas. Come, Rosinberg, Pll tell thee as. we 
s 5 
_ lt was Pe poseilile T should not yield. ‘ 
Ros. O Basil! thou art weaker than a child, 
Bas, Yes, yes, my friend, but ‘tis a noble 
weakness ; 
«A weakness which hath greater things achiev'd 
‘@han all the firm determin'd strength of rea- 
gt fon. 
ey heav'n! J feel » new-born pow'r within 
Li me, 
“Shall make me twenty-fold the man I’ve been 
Before this fated day. 
_,_ Ros. Fated indeed! but an ill-fated day, 
“That makes thee other than thy former self, 
Yet ler it work its will; it cannot change thee 
‘To aught I shall not love 
Bas. Thanks, Rosinberg! thou art a noble 
3 heart! 
I would not be the man thou coullst not love 
For an Imperial Crown. [Exeunr, 





Borne WL—a sane APARTMENT IN 
“ HE PALACE. 


Enter Duke and Gavrtrcio, 
ke. The point is gained ; my daughter is 


h successful ; 
And Basil is detain’d anofher day. 
b* Gaur, But does the princess’ bnow your 
os secret aim ? A 
Duke. No, that had marr’d the whole 3 she 
R is a woman; 
“Her mind, as suits the sex, too weak and 
marrow 
To relish deep-laid schemes of polic 
Besides, so far unlike a child of mine, 
She holds its subtie arts in high derision, 
t And will not serve us but with banday’d eyes. 
fauriecio, could { trusty servants find, 
Experienc’d, crufty, clos, und unrestyain'd 
By silly superstitious child-learnt fears, 
‘What might I not effect? 
- Gaur. O anything ! 
The deep and piercing geniusof your highness, 
So ably serv'd, might¢’en achieve the empire, 
Duke. No, no, my friend, thou dost o'er. 
prize ny parts ; 
Yet mighty things might he—deep subtle wits 
In truth, are master spirits in the world. 
‘The brave man’s courage, and the student's 
lore 
Are but as tools his secret ends to work, 








Who hath the skill to use them. 

This brave Count Basil, dust thou know him 
well? 

Much have we gain’d, but for a single day, 

At such a time, to hold his treops detain'd; 

When, by that secret message of our spy, 

The Tival pawns are on the brink of action: 

But might we more effeet? Know'st thou 
this Basil? 

Might he be tamper'd with? 

Gaur, That were most dang’rous.— 
He is a man, whose sense of right and wrong 
To such a high romantic pitch is wound, 
And all so hot and fiery is his nature, 

The slightest hint, as tho’ you did suppose 
Baseness and treach'ry in him. so be'll deem it, 
Would be to rouse a flame that might destroy. 
Duke. Butint'rest, int'rest, man’s all-ruling 
pow'r, 
Wiil tame the hottest spirit to your service, 
And skilfully applied, mean serview too; 
‘en as there is an element in nature .yr" + 
Which, when subdu’d will on youx’ hearth 
fulfil 
The lowest uses of domestic wants. 
Gaur. Earth-kindled fire, which from a lit- 
tle spark, 
On hidden fuel feeds his growing strength, 
Till o'er the lofty fabrick it aspires 
And rages out its pow'r, may be subdu'd, 
And in your base domestic service bound ; 
But who would madly in its wild carcer 
The fire of heay'n arrest to boil his pot? 
No, Basil will not serve your secret schemes, 
Tho’ you had all to give ambition strives for. 
We must beware of him, 
Duke. His father was my friend,—I wish’d 
to gain him: 
But since fantastic fancies bind him thus, 
The sin be on his head; I stand ucquitted, 
And must deceive him, even to his ruin. 
Gaur. Thave prepared Bernardo fur your 
service 
To night he will depart for th’ Austrian camp, 
And should he find them ou the eve of battle, 
lve bid him wait the issue of the field. 
If that our secret friends victorious prove, 
With th’ arrow’s speed he will return again; 











But should fair Fortune crown To's 
arms, 

Then shall your soothing message grect his 
ears ; 


For till our friends some sound advantage gain, 
Our actions still must wear an Austrian face. 
Duke. Well hast thou school’d him. Didst 
thou add withal, 
That 'tis my will he garnish well his speech, 
With honied words of the most dear regard, 
This is need- 





And friendly love 1 bear him ? 
ful; “ 

And lest my slowness in the proniis’d aid 

Awake suspicion, bid him ¢’en rehearse 

‘The many favours o» my house restow’ 

By his Imperial master, as a therae 

On which my gratitude delights +o dwell. 
Gaur. I have, an’ piease your highness. 
Duke. Then ‘tis well - 


~ 
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Gaur. But for the yielding up thet little fort 
There could he no suspicion. 
‘Duke. My Governor I have severely pun- 
ish'd, 
Asa most daring traitor to my orders. © 
He cannot from his darksome dungeon tell; 
Why then should they suspect? 
Gaur. He must not live should Charles 
rove victorious. 
e's done me service: say not 80, 
Gauriecio. 
Gaur. A traitor’s name he will not calmly 


Duke. 


Ye bear; 
He'll téll his tale aloud—he must not live. 
Duke, Well, if it mast—we'll talk of this 
again. 
Gaur. But while with anxious care and 
: crafty wiles, 
You would enlarge the limits of your state, 
Your highness must beware lestinward broils 
Bring danger near at hand: your northern 
subjecta 7 
E’en now are discontented and unquiét. 


Duke. What, dare the ungrateful miscreants 


thus retorn , 

The many favours of my princely grace? 
"Tis ever thus indulgence spoils the base ; 
Raising up pride, and lgwleas turbulence, - 
Like noxious vapours from the fulsome inassh 
When morning shines upon it.— 

Did I not lately with parental care, 

When dire invaders heir destruction threat- 


en'd, 

Provide them all with means of their defence ? 
Did-I riot, ad a mark of gracious trust, 

A body of their vagrant youth select 

To goad my sacred person? till that day 
An honour never yet allow’d their race, 

Did [ not suffer them, upon their suit, 

‘TY’ establish manufactures in their towne? 
And after all some chosen soldiera spare 

To guard the blessings of interior peace? 


Guar. Nay, please your highness, they do 


well allow, 
That when your enemies in fell revenge 
Your former inroads thresten’d to repay, 
Their ancient arms you did to them restore, 
With kind permission to defend themselves: 
Thut go far have they felt your princely grace, 


In drafting from their fields their goodiiest 


youth ; 
Tobe your servants: That you did vouch- 
safe, 
On paying of a large and heavy fine, 
Leave to apply the labour of their hands 
As hest might profit to the country’s weal: 
And to encourage well their infant trade, 
Quarter’d your troops upon thefa.—Please 
a ‘our grace, 
Vidhis they do most readily allow. . 
‘ \, They do allow it then ungrateful 
Who ‘tau variets! 
~~ wild they heve? what would they 
‘ave, Gauriecio! 
Guar.“Some, mitigation of their grievous 
“ burdens, * 
* Which, like an iron weightaround their necks, 


if 


































Do bend their care-worn faces to the earth, 
Like creatures form’d upon ifs soil to creepy 
Not stand erect, and view the sun of heav'n. 
Duke. But they beyond their proper sphere 
would rise; 
Let them their lot fulfil as we do ours. 
Society of various parts is form’d ; 
‘They are its grounds, its mud, its sediment, 
‘And we the mantling top which ¢rowns the 
whole. : ‘ 
Calm, steady Jabour is théir greatést bliss ; 
To aim at higher things besecms them not. 
To let them work in peace my care shall be ; 
To slacken labour is to nourish pride. 
Methinks thou art a pleader for thes¢ fools: 
‘What may this mean, Gauriecio? ; 
Gaur. They were resolv'd to lay their cause 
before you, : 
And would have found some other advocate 
Less pleasing to your Grace had I refus'd. 
Duke. Well, Tet them know, some more 
convenient season 
Tl think of this, and do for them as much 
As suits the honour of my princely state. 
Their prince’s honour should be ever dear 
To worthy subjects as their precious lives. 
Gaur. { fear, unless you give some speciat 
promine e 
They will be violent still— “ 
Duke. fees do: it, if the wrétches are 
old : : 
We can retract it when the times allow; » 
"Tis ofsmall consequence. Go see Bernardo, 
And come to me again. [Exit. 
Gaur. (solus) O happy people! whose in- 
dulgent lord > ear 
From ev'ry care, with which increasing 
wealth, 
With all its hopes and fears, doth ever move 
The human breast, most graciously would 
ree, eer 
‘And kindly leave you nought to do bat foil! 
Thiscreature nov’, with all hisreptile cunning, 
‘Writhing and turning through a maze of wiles, 
Believes his genius form’d to rile mankind ; 
And calls his sordid wish for territory 
That noblest passion of the soul, ambition, 
Born had he been to follow some low trade, 
‘A petty tradesman still he had remain’d, 
And us’d the art with which he rules a state 
To circumvent his brothers of the craft, 
Or cheat the buyers of his paltry ware. 
And yet he thinks,—ha, ha, ha, ha!—he 
thinks 7 , oo 
T am the tool and servant of his will. 
Well, let it be; thro’ all the maze of trouble 
His plots and base op reasion must create, 
Tl shape myself a way to higher things: + 
‘And who will say ‘tis wrong? 
A sordid being, who expects no faith 7 
But as self-interest binds; who would tot 
trust 
The strongest ties of nature on the soul, 
Deserves no faithful service. Perverse fate! 
Were Llike him, I would despise this dealing ; 


BO 


But being as I am, born low in fortune, 


Yet with a mind aspiring to be great, ‘ 
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‘E-maust not scorn the steps which lead to it: 
And if they are not right, no saint am I; 
- [follow nature's passion in my breast, 
Which urges me to rise in spite of fortune. 
[Exrr. 


Scene IV.—An apantMenr IN THE 
PALACE, 


Vicrorta and IsaBEe.a are discovered playing 
at Chess; the Countess ALB(N1 sitting by them 
reading to herself. 


Vict. Away 
Ma: 
if 


with it, I will not play again. 

men no more be foolish in my presence 

ou art not a cheat, an arrant cheat! 
Teah. To swear that I am false by such an 

oath, 

Should prove me honest, since its forfeiture 

Would bring your highness gain. 

»_ Vict. Thou'rt wrong, my Ivabella, simple 

: maid ; 

For in the very forfvit of this oath, 

“Phere’s death to all the dearest pride of 

’ women. 

Moy man no more be foolish in my presence ! 
sab. And does your grace, hail'd by ap- 

plauding crowds, 

‘In all the graceful eloquence address'’d 

OF most accomplish'd, noble, courtly youths, 

Prais’d in the songs of iheav'n-inspived bards, 

Those awkward proofs of admiration prize, 

Which rustic swains their village fair ones 


pay! 
Vict. 3, love will master all the power of 


: art! 
Ay, all! and she who never has beheld 
the polish'd courtier, or the tunefal sage, 
Before the glances of her conqu'ring eye 
ery native simple swain become, 
Reon vulgar charms, 
iW make the cunning artless, tume the rude, 
Bubdue the haughty, shake the undaunted 
3 soul; « 
Yea, put a bridle in the lion’s mouth, 
And Bad him forth as a domestic cur, 
‘These are the triumphs nf all-powerful beauty ! 
Did nought but flatt’ring words and tuneful 
praise, 
Sighs, tender glances, and obsequious service, 
Attend her presence, it were nothing worth: 
Vd put a white coif o’er my braided locks, 
And be a plain, good, simple, fire-side dame. 
Alb, (raising her head from her book.) And 
is, indeed, a plain domestic dame, 
Who fills the duties of an useful state, 
A being of less dignity than she, 
Who vainly on her transient beauty builds 
A little poor ideal tyranny ? 
fsab. Ideal too! 
Alb, Yes, most unreal pow'r; 
For she who only finds her self-csteem 
In others’ adiniration, begs an als; 
Depends on others for her daily food, 
And is the very servant of her slaves; 
Tho’ oftentimes, in a fantastic hour, 
O’er men she may a childish pow'r exert, 


Which not ennobles, but degrades her state. 
Vict. You are severe, Albini, most severe ! 
Were humart passions plac’d within the breast 
But to be curb’d, subdu'd, pluck'd by the roots! 
Allshenven’s gifts to some good end were 
v'n. 
Alb. Yes, for a noble, for a gencrous end.- 
Vict. Am I ungen’rous then? 
Alb. Yes, most ungen'rous : 


| Who, for the pleasure of a little pow'r, 


Would give most unavailing pain to those 
Whose love you ne’er can recompense again. 
E’en now, to-day, O! was it not ungen'rous 
‘To fetter Basil with a foolish tie, 
Against his will, perhaps against his duty / 
Vict. What, dost thou think against his will, 
my friend? 
Alb. Full sure I am against his reason’s will. 
Vict. Ah! but indeed thou must excuse me 
here ; 
For duller than a shelled crab were she, 
Who could suspect her pow’r in such g-xtnd, 
And calmly leave it doubtful and unprov'd. 
But wherefore dost thou look so gravely on 
me? 
Ah! well I read those looks ! methinks they 


say, 
“ Your mother did net so,” 
Alb. Your highness reads them true, she 
did not so. 
If foolish vanity e’er soil’d ker thoughts, 
She kept it low, withheld its aliment ; 
Not pamper'd it with ev'ry motley food, 
From the fond tribute of a noble heart 
To the lisp’d flattety of a cunning child- 
Viet. Nay, speak not thus,—Albini, speak 
not thus 
Of little blue-ey'd, sweet, fair-hair'd Mirando. 
He is the otphan of a hapless pair ; 
A loving, beautiful, but hapless pair, 
Whose story is so pleasing, and so sad, 
The swains have turn'd it to a plaintive lay, 
And sing it as they tend their mountain sheep. 
Besides, (to Isab.) 1 am the guardian of his 
chojce. 
When first I saw him—dost thou not remem: 
ber? 
Isab. “Twas in the publick garden. 
Vict. Even so; 
Perch’d in his nurse’s arms, a roughsome 
guean, 
| Ill suited to the lovely cliarge she bore. 
How steadfastly he fixed his looks upon me, 
His dark eyes shining thro’ forgotten tears, 
Then stretch’d his little arms and call'd me 
mother! 
What could I do? I took the bantling home— 
I could nét tell the imp he had no mother. 
Alb. Ah! there, my child, thou hast indeed 
no blame. oT 
Vict. Now this is kindly sai 
sweet Albini! warse m 
Still call me child, an® chide me asestow'd___-- 
O! would that I were such as t'?. vouldst 
love! al 
Couldst dearly love, ag thou didst love my | 
mother! < 


“ 
dt aid 
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Alb. (pressing her to her breast.) And do 1 
not? all perfect as she was, 
I know not that ske went so near my heart 
As thou with all thy faults. 
Vict. And ‘say’at thou so? would I had 
sooner known! 
Thad ‘done anything to give thee pleasure. 
Al). Then do so now, and put thy faults 


away. 

Vict. No, say not faults; the freaks of 
‘Ahoughttless youth. 

Alb. Nay, very faults they must indeed be 
call’ : 


Vict. O! say but foibles! youthful foibles 
only! 
Alb. Faults, faults, teal faults you must 
coufers they are. 
Vict. In truth I cannot do your sense the 
wrong 
To think do poorly of the one you love. 
i, T must be gone: thou hast o’ercome 
ne now: 
Another timie I will notyield it so. [Exir. 
Isab. The Countess is severe, she’s too 
severe : 
She once was young tho’ now advanc’d in 
ears. 
Vict, No, I deserve it all; she is most wor 


Unlike thoes faded beauties of the court, 
But now the wither'd stems of former flowers 
With all their blossoms shed, her nobler mind 
Procures to her the privilege of man, 

Ne’er to be old till nature's strength decays. 
Some few years hence, if I should live ‘to 


lon, 
Td be Albint rather than myeelf, 
Isab. Here comes your little fav’rite. 
Vict. I am not in the humour for him now. 


Enter Mrranpo, running up to Vierorta, and 
taking hold of her gown, whilet she takes no 
notice of him, as he holds up hi# mouth to be 
kissed. 

Tsab. (to Mir.) Thou seest the princess*can’t 
be troubled with thee. 

Mir. Q but she will! I'll scramble up her 
robe, 

As naughty boys do when they clineh for ayi- 

e: 


8. 
dsab. Come here, aweet child; I'll kiss thee 
in her stead. 
Mir. Nay, hut T will not have a kiss of 
thee. 
Would | were tall! O were I but so tall! 
sab. And how tall wouldst thou be? 
Mir. Thou dost not know ? 
- Jngt tall enough to reach Victoria’s lips. 
Viet, (embracing :him.) Q! 1 must bend to 
. “this, thou little urchia. 
Who taught thee all this wit, this childish 
- wt? 7 





ir. * He loves Victoria. 
Vict. And wherefore loves he her? 
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Mir. Because she’s peu: 
Tsab. Hast thou no little prate to-day, Mi- 

rando? 
No tale to earn a sugar-plum withal? s 
Mir. Ay, that I have: 1 know who loves 
Viet. Whois it, pray ? thou shalt have com- 
fits for it. 

Mir. (looking slyly at her.) Vt is—it is—itie 
the Count of Maldo 

Vict. Away, thou little chit! thet tale is 
old, 

And wes not worth a sugar-plum when new. 
Mir. Well then, I know who loves her* 

highness well. 
Vict. Who is it then? : 
Isab Who is it, naughty boy?; 
Mir. It is the handsome inarquis of Carlatakx; 
Vict. No, no, Mirando, thou art naught 
still: 

Twice have I paid thee for that tale elready.. 
Mir. Well then, indeed—I know who loves 

Victoria. > 

Viet. And who is he? 
Mir. It is Mirando's self. 
Vict. Thou littke imp ! this story is not neWy" 
But thou shalt have thy hire. Come, let ug 


go. 
Go, run before us, Boy. 
Mir. Ney, but 11] shew you how Count; 
olvar boek’d, # 
When he conducted Isabel from Court, 
Vict. How did he look? 
Mir, Give me your hand: he held his 
body thus; ae 
(petiing hiniss) If ina ridiculous bowing posturey: 
nd then lie whisper'd softly ; then jook'd so;. 
(ogling with his eyes affectedly.¥. 
Titen she Jook'd so, and smil'd to him agadie: 
(throwing down his eyes affectei 
Tsab. Thou art. a httle knave, and must: 
whipp'd. , 
{Exeunr. Mirando leading out 
frctedly. 


ACT IIT. 







Vittoria af 


Scunz J.—An opEN STREET, OR SQUARE, 


Enter RosivuEne and Freperick, by opposito 
sides of the Stage. 


i 
Fred. So Basil, from the pressing calls off 

war, 

Another day to rest and pastime gives. 

How is it1.ow? methinks thou art not pleas’d. 
Ros. Vt matters little if Lam or not. « 
Fred. Now pray thee do confess thou art. 

asham'd: 

Thou, who art wisely wont to set at nought 

The noble fire of individual courage, : 

And call cfm prudence the superiour virtue, 

What siy’st thou now, my candid Rosinberg, 

When thy great captain. m a time like this, 

Denies his weary troops one day of rest 

Before th’ exertions of approaching battle, 

Yet grants it to a pretty lady's suit? 


Peewee ane 
* 
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* Roe. Who told.thee this? it was no friend- 
‘ ly tale ; 
And no one else, besides a trusty friend, 
, Could know his motives. Then thou wrongs’t 
‘ me too ; 
{for IL admire, as much as thou dost, Fred’rick, 
Phe fire of valour, e’en rash heedless valour; 
But not like thee do 1 depreciate 
‘That far superiour, yea, that godlike talent, 
Which. doth direct that fire, because indeed 
‘It is a talent nature has denied me. 
Fred, Well, well, and greatly he may boast 
his virtue, 
*Who risks perhaps th’ Imperial army's fate, 
.To please a lady's freaks— 
08. Go, go, thou'rt ptejudic’d : 
1A, passion, which | do nat chuse to name, 
as werp'd thy judgement. 
Fred. No, by heav'n thou wrong’st me! 
‘Ido, with most enthusiastick warmth, 
: e valour love: wherever he is fuund, 
Elove the hero too; but hate to see 
praises due to him eo cheaply earn’d. 
Ros. Then mayst thou now these gen’rous 
feelings prove. 
‘Behold. that nan, whose short and grizzly 









hair 
Yn clust’ring locks his dark brown face o’es- 
shades 5 
i. Where now the acars of former sabre wounds, 
hon rable companionship are seen 
- With the deep lines of age; whose piercing 


eye 
Beneath iis shading eyebrow keenly darts 
Its yet unquenched beams, as tho’ In age 
fits youthful fire had been again renew’'d, 
“To de the guardian of its darken'd mate : 
Bee with what vig'rous steps his uptight form 
onward bears; nay, e'en’ that vacant 


ae sleeve, 
BWhich droops so sadly by his better side, 
Suits not ungracefully the vet’ran’s mjen. 
“This is the man, whose glorious acts in battle 
[We heagd to-day related o'er our <vine. 
- I go to téil the gen'ral he is come: 
Enjoy the gen'rous feclings of thy bseast, 
¢ Ad make an old man happy. [Exrr. 
Enter Grorrry. 


Fred, Braye soldier, let me profit by the 
ehanee 
_ Bhat led me here; I've heard of thy exploits. 
Geof, Al! then you haye but heard an an- 
cient tale, 
Which has been long forgotten. 
Fred. But truc it is, and should rot be for- 
gotten ; 
" Tho’ gen'tuls jealous of their soldiers’ fame, 
May dash it with neglect. 
reaf. Thore are, perhaps, who may be so 
ungen'rous, 


Fred. Perhaps, say'st thou? ingvery truth |’ 


there are. 
How art thou else rewarded with neglect, 
Whilst inany v paltry fellow in thy corps 
Has been promoted?’ it is ever thus. 
Berv’d not Mardini m your company ? 








He was, tho’ honour’d with a valiant name, 
To those who knew him well, a paltry soldier. 
Geof. Your pardon, Sir: we did esteem 
him much, 
Altho’ inferiour to his gallant friend, 
The brave Schastian. 

Fred. The brave Scbastian ! 
He was, as 1 am told, a learned coxcomb, 
And lov'd a goose-quill better than a sword. 
What, dost thou call him brave ? 

Thou, who dost bear about that war-worn 


trunk, : 
Like an old target, hack’d and rough with 
wounds, 


Whilst, after all his mighty hattles, be 
Was with a smooth skin in bis coffin laid, 
Unblemish’d with a scar? 
Geof. His duty call’d not to such desp'rate 
service ; 
For I have sought where fe 
And none unscath’d; whe: 
main'd, 
Thus marr'd and mangled: (sho his 
wounds.) as belike you've seen, 
O' summer nights, around the evening lunp, 
Some wretched moths, wing and half 
consuin’d, " 
{et feebly crawling o'er their heaps of dead.— 
n Savoy, on a small, tho’ desp'rate post, 
Of full three hundred goodly chosen men, 
But twelve were left, and right dear friends 
were we 
For ever after. They are all dead now : 
I'm old and lonely.—We were valiant hearts— 
Fred'rick Dewalter would have stopp'd a 
breach 
Against the devil himself. I'm lonely now ! 
fred. Vm sorry for thee. Hang ungrate- 
ful chiefs ! 
Why wert thou not promoted ? 
Geof. After that battle, where my happy 


live remain’ 
but a 










sy 





fate 
Had Ied meo fulfil a glorious part, 
Chaf'd with the gibing insults of a'slave, 
The ‘worthless fav'rite of a great man's fav’- 





Tite, 
[ rashly did affront ; our cautious prince, 
With narrow policy dependant. made, 
Dar'd not, as 1 am told, prowote me then, 
And now he is asham’d or has forgot it. 
Fred. Fye, fye, upon it! let him be asham‘d: 
Here is airifie for thee—(affening hin money.) 
Geof. No, good sir; 
I have enough to live as poor amen do. 
When [mm in want I'll thankfully receive, 
Because I’m poor, but not beeanse I'm brave, 
Fred. You're proud, old soldier. 
Geof. No, [ ain not proud ; 
For if [ were, methinks I'd he morose, 7 
And willing to depreciate other wen.) 


Enter RostnBena. 


* Ros. (clapping Gee on the showlder.) Low 
goes it with thee yow, my wesc Vield- 
marshal ? : 

Geof. The better that Ise 








ur honour well, 


. And in the humour to be metry with me. 


’ 
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Ros. Faith, by my sword, I've rightly 
nam’d thee too ; 
What is 2 good Fiold-marshal, but a man, 
‘Whose yeu rous courage and undaunted mind 
‘Doth marshal others ou in glory’s way ? 
‘Thou art not one by princely favour dubb'd, 
But one of nature's making. 

Geof. You shew, my lord, such pleasart 

courtesy, 

I know not how— 

Ros. But see, the gen’ral ‘comes. 


Enter Bast. 


Ros. (pointing to Geof.) Behold the worthy 
vet ran. J 
Bas. (taking him by the hand.) Brave hon- 
ourable aman, your worth I know, 
And greet it with a brother soldier's love. 
Geof, (taking away his hand in confusion.) 
My gen'ral, this is toomuch, too much honour. 
‘Bus. (taking his -hund again.) No, valiant 
we. soldier, I must have it so. 
Geo}. My humble state agrees not with such 
honour, 
Bas, Think not of it, thy state is not thyself. 
‘Let mean souls, highly rank’d, look down on 
thee, 
As the poor dwarf, perch'd on a pedestal, 
O'erlooks the giant: ‘tis not worth a thought. 
Art thou not Geoffry of the tenth brigade, 
Whose warlike feats, child, maid, and matron 
know? 
And oft, cross-elbow'd, o’er his nightly bowl, 
The jolly toper to his comrade. tells ? 
Whose glorions feats of war, hy cottage door, 
The ancient soldier, tracing in the sand 
The many movements of the varied ficld, 
In warlike terms to listning swains relates ; 
Whose bosoms glowing at the wondrous tale 
First learn to scorn the hind’s inglorious life 5 
Shame seize ine, if | would not rather be 
The inan thou art, thau court-created chief, 
Known only by the dates of his promotion ! 
Geof. Ah! would I were, would J were 
young again, 
To fight beneath your standard, noble gen’ral ; 
Methinks what have done were but a jest, 
Ay, but a jest to what I npw should do, 
ere T again the man that I have been. 
O! Teould fight! 
Bas. And wouldst thou fight for me ? 
Geof. Ay, to the death | 
Bas. Then come, brave man, and be my 
champion still : 
Tho sight of thee will fire my soldiers’ breasts ; 
Come, noble vet'ran, thou shalt fight for ie. 
(Exce with Geoffry. 
Fred. What does he mean to do? 
1Ros. We'll know ere long. 
gq, Our gen’ral bears it with a careless 
Teee, 
For one 89 wise 


















: A careless face? on what? 
Now feign alot ignorance, we know 


ve spiead ip whispers from 
the court, 











Since last njght’s messenger arrived from 
Milan. 

Ros. As I'm an honest man, I know it net; 

fred “Yis said the rival armies are soweay 
A battle must immediately ensue. 

Res. Itcannot be. Qur gen’ral knows it not. 
The Duke is of our side a sworn ally, 
And had such messenger to Mantna came, 
He would have been appriz'd upon the instant, 
It cannot be, it is some idle tale. 

Fred. So may it prove till we have joia'd 

them teo— 

Then heaven grant they may be nearer still! 
For O! my soul for war and danger pants, 
As doth the noble lion for his prey. 
My soul delights in battle. 

Ros. Upon my simple word, i'd rather see 
A score of friendly fellows shaking hands, 
Than all the world in arms. Hast thou ue 

fear? 

Fred. What dost thou mean? 5 

Ros. Hast thou no fear of death. 

Fred. Fear is a name for something in the 

mind, j 
But what, from inward sense, I cannot tell. 
J could as little anxious march to battle, + 
As when a boy to childish games I ran, 
Ros. They as much virtue hast thou in thy 
valour, 4 
As when a child thou hadst in childish play. 
The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks 
from. 
As for your youth, whom blogd and blows de; 
ight, 
Away with them! there is not in the crew 
One Valiant spirit—Ila! what sound is this¢ 
(shouting is heard without.) 
Fred. The soldiers shout; lll run and dear, 
the cause. i 

Ros. But tell me first, how didst thou like © 

the vet'ran? : 

Fred. He is too proud; he was displeas'd 





with aw 

Because § offor'd him a little sum. : 

Ros. What, money ! ‘0! most gen’rous nd 

ble spirit ! 

Noble rewarder of superiour worth ! 

A hulfpenny for Belisarius ! ‘ 

But hark! they shout again—here comes 
Valtomer. 





(Shouting heard without.) 
Enter VaLTomEr. 


What does this shouting inean? 
Fait. O'T have seen a sight, a glorious 
sight! 
Thou wouldst have smil'd to see it. 
Ros. How smiic? methinks thine eyes are 
wet with tears, 
Valt. (passing “the back of his hands across his 


eyes.) 

*Faith sothey are; well, well, but Lomil'd too. 

You heard the shouting. 
Ros. and Fred 





0 
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Vait: 
Drawn out in goodly ranks, there atood our 





raceful state of manly youth, 
His dark face brighten’d with agen’ rous smile, 
‘Which to his eyes such flashing lustre gave, 
As tho’ his soul, like an unsheathed sword, 
Had thro’ them gleam’d, our noble gen’ral 
© staod’; 

And to his soldiers, with heart-moving words 
"The vet’ran showing, his brave deeds rehears'd; 
Who by his side stood like a storm-scath’d oak, 
“Beneath the shelter of some noble tree, 

In the grecn honours of its youthful prime. 

Fos. How look'd the veteran? 

Valt. ¥ cannot tell thee ! 
At fitst he bore it up with cheerful looks, 
Asone who fain would wear his honors bravely 
And grect the soldiers with a comrade’s face : 
But when Count Basil, insuch moving speech, 
Told o’er his actions past, and bade his troops 
Grdat deeds to emulate, his count’nance 

chang'd ; 

High-heay'd his manly breast, as it had been 
By inward strong emotion half convuls’d ; 
Trembled his nether lip; he shed some tears : 
Tho gen'ral paus’d, the soldiers shonted loud ; 
Then hastily he brush’ the drops away, 
And wav'd his hand, and clear’d his, tear- 

% chok’d voice, . 
As tho’ he would some grateful answer make ; 
When Pook with doyble force the whelming 

“tide 
Of passion came ; high o’er his hoary head 
His arm he toss’d, and heedless of respect, 
In Basil's bosom hid his aged face, 

Sobbing aloud. From the admiring ranka 

A cry arose ; still louder shouts resound. 

I felt a sudden tightness grasp my throat 

As it would strangle me ; such as I felt, 

T knew it well, some twenty years ago, 

‘When my good father shed his blessing on me : 

Thate to weep, and so F came a ~ 
Ros..(giving Valt. his hand.) And there, 

‘take thou my blessing for the tale. 

Hark: how they shout again ! ’tis nearer now. 

This way they march. ~ 

Martial Musick heard. Enter Soldiers march- 
ing in order, bearing Grorrry in triumph on 
their shoulders. After them enter Basix ; the 
whole preceded by a band of musick. They 

¢ross over the stage, are joined by Ros. é&c. 

and Exxon, 

nate Scene. If, 
Enter Gavrvecio and a GenTLeman, talking a8 
e they entes. 
b 
F 


Gaur. So slight a tie as this we cannot 
trust: 
One day her influence may detain him here, 
But love a feeble agent may be foynd 
With the ambitious. 
Gent. And go you think this boyish odd 
conceit 
Pg? SG LE a SOR Mea ee 2 er eee 


© had you seen it! | That aged soldier, will your purpose ‘serve ? . 


Gaur. Yes, I will make it serve; for tho’ 
my prince : 
Is Kittle scrupulous of right and wrong, 
T have possess'd his mind, as tho’ it were ws 
A ftagrant insult on his princely state, i 
To honour thus the mat ke has neglected, . 
Which makes him relish, with a keener taste, 
My pinpor'd scheme, Come let us fall to. 
work. 
With all their warm: heroick feelings rous'd, 
‘We'll spirit up his. tropps,to,mutiny, - 
Which niust retard, perhaps undo him quite. 
‘Thanks to his childish love, which has so well 
Procur’d us time to tamper with the fools. 
Gent. Ah! but those feelings he has wak’d 
within them, 
Are gen’rous feelings, and endear hinrself. 
Gaur. It matters not; tho’ gen’rous in their ~ 
nature, 

They yet may serve a most ungen’rous end; 
And who teaches men to think,-tno’ 
nobly, 7 

Doth raise within their minds a busy judge 
To scan his actions, Send thine agents forth, 
And sound it in their ears how much Count 


Basil ® 
Affects all difficult and desp’rate service, 
To raise his fortunes by some daring stroke; 
Having unto the Emp‘rour.pledg'd his word, 
To make his troopsall dreadful hazards brave : 
For which intent he fills their simple minds 
With idle tales of glory: and renown ; 
Using their warm attachment to himself 
For most unworthy ends. 
This is the busy time: go forth, my friend ; 
Mix with the soldiers, now in jolly groups 
Around their ev’ning cups. There, spare no, 


cost, (gives him a purse.) 
Observe their words, see how the poison 
takes, 
And then return again. 
Gent. I will, my lord. 


(Exrunt severally. 


Scrye III. a'surre oF GRAND APARTs 
MENTS, WITH THEIR WIDE DOORS 
THROWN OPER, LIGHTED UP WITH 
LAMPS, AND FILLED WITH COMPANY IN 
MASEB. 

Enter several Masks, and pass through the firet 
apartment to the other rooms. ‘Then enter 

sii ip the. disguise of a wounded soldier. 


Bas. (alone.) Now am I in the region of 
delight ! 
‘Within the blessed compass of these walls « 
She is; the. gay light of those blazing lampa 
Doth shine upon her, and this paintet floor 
Is with her footsteps press’d. E’en now, 


Perhaps, 
Amidst that 2 
There will I go; she. cannc*.b 
For but the flowing. of-he: 


AEry fg eee 
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Tho’ in a thousand masks. Ye homely 
weeds,— (looking at his habit.) 
Which half conceal, and half declare my state, 
Beneath your kind disguise, O! let me prosper, 
And boldly take the privilege ye give : 
Follow her mazy steps, crowd by her side; 
Thus, near her face my liat’ning ear incline 
And feel her soft breath fan my glowing cheek, 
Her fair hand seize, yea, press it closely too! 
May it not be e’en so? by heav'n it shail! 
is once, O! serve me well, and ever after 
Ye shall be treasur’d like a movarch’s robes; 
Lodg'd in my chamber, near my pillow kept ; 
And oft with midnight lamp I'll visit ye, 
And gazing wistfully, thie night recall 
With all its past delights —But yonder moves 
A slender form, drese’d in an azure robe ; 
It moves not like the rest—it must be she ! 
» (Goes hastily into another apartment, and miz- 
es with the masks.) 


Enter Rosinzera, fantastically dressed, with a 
wiliuw.upon his head, and scraps of sonnets, 
and torn Jetters fluttering ronnd his neck 3 

ursued by 2 group of masks from one of the 
inner apartments, who hoot at him, and push 
him about as he enters. 


Ist Mask, Away, thou art a saucy jeering 
knave, c 
And fain wouldst make a jest of all true love. 
Ros. Nay, gentle ladies, do not buffet me : 
Tam a right true servant of the fair; 
And as this woeful chaplet on my brow, 
And these tear-blotted sonnets would denote, 
A poor abandon'd lover, out of place ; 
With any lover ready to engage, 
Who will enlist me in her loving service. 
Of a convenient kind my talents are, 
And to all various humours may be shap’d. 
2d Mask. What canst thou do? 
3d Masih. Ay, what besides offending? 
Ros, 0! I can sigh so deeply, look so sad, 
Pule out a piteous tale on bended knee; 
Groan like a ghost; so very wretched be, 
As would delight a tender lady’s heart 
But to hehald. . 
Ast Mask. Poo, poo, insipid fool! 
Ros, But should my lady brisker mettle 
own, ¥ 
And tire of all those gentle dear delights, 
Such pretty little quarrels I’d invent— 
As whether such a fair one (sume dear friend 
Whos. squirrel’s tail was pinch’d, or the so 
maid, ; 
With fav'rite lap-dog of a surfvit sick, 
Have greatest cause of delicate distress} 
Or whether— 
+’ Ist Mask. Go, too bad thou art indeed! 
(agide.) How could he know Lt quarell'd wit 
"the Connt? 
Qd-Mack, Wilt thou do nothing for thy 
lady's fune? 
1, Ros. Yes, lovely shepherdess, on ev'ry tree 
7 Ulicarve Her name, witf true-love garlands 
hour, ae 
Write madriga’=<fpon her roseate cheeks ; 
Odes to her eye 3 “faith ev’ry wart and mole 








That spots her snowy skin, shall have its 
sonnet ! 
I'll make love posies for her thimble’s edge, 
Rather than please her not. 
3d Mask. But for her sake what dangers 
wilt thou brave? 
Ross Tn truth, fair Nun, I stomach dangers 
less 
Than other service, and were something loth 
Tostorm a convent’s walls for one dear glance; 
But if she'll wisely manage this alone, 
Asmaidshavedone comeo’er the wall herself, 
And ineet me fairly on the open plain, 
I will engage her tender steps to aid 
In all annoyance of rude brier or stone, 
Or crossing rill, some half-foot wide, or so, 
Which that fair lady should unaided pass, 
Ye gracious pow'rs forbid ! I will defend 
Against each hideous fly, whose dreadful 
buz— 
4th Mask. Such paltry service suits thee 
best indeed. 
What maid of spirit would not spurn thee 
from her? 
Ros. Yes, to recall me soon, sublime Sul- 
tana! 
For I can stand the burst of female passion, 
Each change of humour and affected storm; 
Be scolded, frown'd upon, to exile sent, 
Recall'd, caress‘d chid, and disgrac’d again;. 
And say what maid of spirit would forego 
The bliss of one to exercise it thu: 
O! I can bear ili treatinent like a lamb ! 
4th Mask. (beating him.) Well, bear it then, 
thou hast ‘Jeserv'd it well. 
Ros. ’Zounds, lady! do not give such 
heavy blows ; 
I'm not your husband, as belike you guess, 
5th Mask. Come, lover, I enlist thee for 
my swain 5 
Therefore, good lady, do forbear your blows, 
Nor thus assume my rights. 
Ros. Agrced. Witt thou a gracious mistress 
orgwve? 
5th Mask. Such as thou wouldst, such as 
thy genius suits ; ? 
For since of universal scope it is, 
All women’s humour shalt thou find in me. 
Pll gently spothe thee with such winning 
smiles— 
To nothing sink thee with a scornful frown: 
Teast thee with peevish and affected freaks ; 
Caress thee, love thee, haie thee, break thy 








pate ; 
But still between the whiles I'll careful be, 
In feigned admiration of thy parts, 
Thy shape, thy manners, or thy graceful mien, 
‘To bind thy giddy soul with Hatt'ry’s charm; 
Fer well thou know’st that flatt’ rer ii 
The tickling spice, the pungent seasoning 
Which makes this motley dish of monstrous 
scraps A 
So pleasing to the dainty lover's taste. 
Thou canst not leave, tho’ violent in extreme, 
And most vexatious in her teasing moods, 
Thou canst not leave the fond admiring soul, 
Who did declare, when calmer reason rul’d 
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Thou hadst a pretty leg. 
Ros. Marry, thou hast the better of me there. 
5th Mask. And more; I'll pledge to thee 
my honest word, 
That when your noble swainship shall bestow 
More faithfal homage on the simple maid, 
Who loves you with sincerity and truth, 
‘Than on the changeful and capricious tyrant, 
‘Who mocking leads you like a trammell'd ass, 
My studied woman's wiles I'll lay aside, 
And such a one become. 
Ros. Well spoke, brave lady; I will follow 
thee. 
(follows her to the corner of the stage.) 
Now on'my life, these ears of mine I'd give, 
To have but one look of that little face, 
Where such abiting tongue doth hold its court 
To keep the fools inawe. Nay,nay, unmask: 
I'm sure thou hast a pair of wicked eyes, 
A short and saucy nose: now pri’thee do. 
(wnmashing.) 
Alb, (unmasking.) Well, hast thou guess'd 
me right? 
Ros. (bowing low.) Wild freedom, chang’d 
to most profound respect, 
Doth make an awkward booby of me now. 
Alb. V've join’d your frolick with a good 
intent, 
For much I wish'd to gain your private ear. 
The time is precious, and Pinus be short. 
Ros, On me your slightest word more pow'r 
will have, 
Most honour'd lady, than a conn’d oration. 
Thou art the only one of all thy sex, 
Who wear'st thy years with such a winning 
grace, 
Thou artthe more admir‘d the more thou fads't. 
Alb. I thanks your lordship for these courte- 
ous words ; 
But to my purpose—You are Basil's friend : 
Be friendly to him then, and warn hirn well 
This court to leave, nor be allur'd to stay; 
For if he does, there's mischief waits him here 
May prove the bane of all his future days. 
Remember this, { must. no longer stay. 
God bless your friend and you; I love you 
both. Ext. 
Ros. (alone.) What inay this warning inean ? 
Thad my fears. 
There’s something hatching which I know 
not of. 
T've lost all spirit for this masking now. 
(throwing away his papers and his willoros.) 
Away, ye scraps! [ have no need of you, 
I would I knew what garment Basil wears: 
I watch’d him, yet he did escape my sight; 
But [ must search again and find him out. 
(Exrr. 


Enter Basti. muc hagitated, with his mask in 
his hand. 
Bas. In vain I've sought her, follow'd ev'ry 

form 

Where aught appear'd of dignity or grace: 

I've listen'd to the tone of ev'ry voice ; 

I've watch'd the entrance of each female 
mask ; 


My flutt'ring heart rous‘d like a startled hare, 
ith the imagin’d rustling of her robes, 
Atev’ry dame’s approach. Deceitful night, 
How art thou spent! where are thy promis’d 
joys? 
How much of thee is gone! O spiteful fate! 
Yet within the compass of these walls 
Somewhere she is, altho’, tome she is not. - 
Some other eye doth gaze upon her form, 
Some other ear doth fisten to her voice ; 
Some happy fav’rite doth enjoy the bliss 
My spiteful stars deny. 
Disturber of my soul ! what veil conceals thee? 
What dev'lish spell is o’er this cursed hour? 
O heav'ns and earth! where art thou? 


Enter a Mask in the dress of a female conjurer. 


Mask. Methinks thov art impatient, valiant 
soldier : 

Thy wound doth gall thee sorely ; is it so? 
Bas, Away, away, I cannot foo! with thee. 
Mask. I have some potent drugs may-east 

thy smart. 

Where is thy wound? is’t hore ? 

(pointing to the bandage on his arm.) 
sas. Poo, poo, begone ! 

Thou canst do nought—'tis in my head, my 

heart— 

’Tis ev'ry where, where medicine cannot cure. 
Mask, If wounded in the heart, it is a 

wound 

Which ome ungrateful fair one hath inflic- 

ted, 

And I may conjure something for thy good. 
Bas. Ah* if thou couldst! what, must I 

fool with thee ? 
Mask. Thou must awhile, and be examin’d 
too. 

What kind of woman did the wicked decd ? 
Bas. 1 sonnet tell thee. Jn her presence 

sti 

| My mind in such a wild delight hath been, 

I could not pause to picture out her beauty, 

Yet naught of woman e'er was form’d so fair. 
Mask, Art thou a soldier, and no weapon 

bear'st 

To send her wound for wound? 

jas. Alas! she shoots from sucha hopeless 
height, 

No dart of mine hath plume to mount so far. 

None tint a prince may dare. 

| Alest. But, if thou hast no hope, thou hast 
no love. 
Bas. I love, and yet in treth I had no hope, 

But that she might at least with some good 

will, 

Some gentle pure regard, some secret kind- 

ness, 

Within her dear remembrance give me place. 

This was my all of hope, but it is flow: 

For she regards me not; despises, scorns me : 

Scorns, I must say it too, a noble heart,. 


That would have bleg for her. y 
(Mask, discovering itself to be X7ictoria by 


speaking in her tPoanece.) O! no, 


does not. 
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[Exrt hastily in confusion. 
Bas, (stands for a moment rivetted to the 
spot, then holds up both his hands in 
an ecstacy). 
It is herself! it is her blessed self! 
QO! what a fool am I, that had no power 
To follow her, and urge th’ advantage on. 
Begone, unmanly fears! I must be bold. 
Exit after her, 
A Dance of Masks. 
Enter Duxr and GAURIEcIO, unmasked. 
Duke. This revelry, methinks, goes gaily 
on. 
The hour is late, and yet your friend returns 
not. 
Gaur, He will return ere long—nay, there 
he comes. 
Enter GENTLEMAN. 
Duke. Does all go well? (going close up to 


* Gent... Alas your grace could wish. 

For now the poison works, and the stung sol- 
diers 

Rage o'er their cups, and, with fire-kindled 
eyes, 

Swear vengeance on the chief who would be- 
tray them. 

That Frederick too, the discontented man 





Of whom your highness was so lately told, 
Swallows the bait, and does his part most 
bravely. 
Gauriecio counsel'd well to keep him blind, 
Nor with « bribe attempt him. On my soul! 
He is 80 fiery he had spurn'd us else, 
And ruin’d all the plot. 
Duke. Speak softly, friend—I'll hear it all 
in private. 
A gay and careless face we now assume. 
Done, Gaur. and Gent. retire into the inner 
apartment, appearing to laugh and talk gaily to 
the different masks as they pass them. 


Re-enter Victoria followed by Basit.. 
Vict. Forbear, my lord; these words of- 
fend imine ear. 
Bas. Yet \ct ine but this once, this once 
offend, 
Nor thus with thy displeasure punish me ; 
And if my words against all prudence sin, 
O! hear them, as the good of heart do list 
To the wild ravings of a soul distraught. 
Viet. If 1 indeed should listen to thy words, 
They must not talk of love. 
Bus. To be with thee, to speak, to hear thee 
speak, : 7 
To claim the soft attention of thine eye, 
I'd be conient to talk of any thing, 
If it were possible to be with thee, 
And think of aught but love. 
Vict. \ fear, my lord, you have too much 
. presum'd 
On those unguarded yrords, which were in 
“truth a 
Utter'd at Unawaes, with little heed, 
And urge their meaning far beyond the right, 





Bas. J thought, indeed, that they were 
kindly meant, 
As tho’ thy gentle breast did kindly feel 
Some secret pity for my hopeless pain, 
And would not pierce with scorn, ungen'rous 
scorn, 
A heart so deeply stricken. 
Vict. So far thou'st read it well. 


Bas. Ha! have I well? 
Thou dost not hate me then? 
Vict. My father comes ; 


He were displeas'd ifhe should see thee thus. 
Bas. Thou dost not hate me, then ? 
Vict. Away! he'll be dispieased—I cannot 
say— 
Bas. Well, let him come: it is thyself 1 
fear; 
For did destruction thunder o'er my head, 
By the dread pow’r of heav'nI would not stir, 
Till thou hadst answer'd my impatient soul! 
Thou dost not hate me ? 
Viet, Nay, nay, let go thy hold—I cannot 
hate thee. 
(breaks from him and exit.) 
Bas. {Alone.) Thou canst not hate me ! no, 
thou canst not hate me ! 
For I love thee so well, so passing well, 
With such o’erflowing heart, so very dearly, 
That it were sinful not to pay me back 
Some sinalt, some kind return. 


Enter Minanpo dressed like Cupid. 


Mir. Bless thee, brave soldier. 
Bas. What say'st thou, pretty child! what 
playful fair 
Has deck’d thee out in this fantastick guise ? 
Mir. It was Victoria's self; it was the 
princess. 
Bas. Thou art her fav'rite, then? 
Mir. They say Tam: 
And now, between ourselves, I'll tell thee, 
soldier, 
I think in very truth she loves me well, 
Sach merrg littie songs she teaches me— 
Sly riddles too, and when I'm laid to rest, 
Oftimes on tip-toe near any couch she steals, 
And lifts the cov’ring so, to look upon me. 
And oftentimes I fein as tho’ J slept ; 
For then her warm lips to my check she lays, 
And pats ine softly with her fair white hands ; 
And then I Jaugh, and thro’ mine eyelids peep, 


“| And then she tickles me, and calls me cheat ; 


‘And then we so do laugh,ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Bas. What! does she even so, thou happi- 
est child? 
And have those rosy cheeks been press’d so 
dearly ? 
Delicious urchin ! I will kiss thee too. 
(takes him. eagerly up in his arms, and kisses 
him. 
Mir. No, let me down, thy kisses are so 
rough, 
So furious rough—she doth not kiss me so. 
Bas. Sweet boy, where is thy chamber? by 
Victoria's ? . 
Mir. Hard by her own. 
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Bas. Then will I come beneath thy window 
soon : 
And, if I could, some pretty song I'd sing, 
To lull thee to thy rest. 
Mir. O no, thou must not! ‘tis a frightful 
place ; 
It is the church-yard of the neighb’ring dome. 
The princess loves it for the lofty trees, 
Whose spreading branches shade her chamber 
walls: 
So do not 1; for when ‘tis dark o’nights, 
Goblins howl there, and ghosts rise thro’ the 
ground. 
Thear them many a time when I'm a bed, 
And hide beneath the clothes ny cow’ring 
head. 
O! is it not a frightful thing, my lord, 
To sleep alone i‘ the dark ? 
Bas. Poor harmless child! thy prate is 
wondrous sweet. 
Enter a group of Masks. 
[st Mask. What dost thou here, thou little 
truant boy ? 
Come play thy part with us. 


Masks place Minanvo in the middle, and range 
themselves round him, 
SONG.—a Grex. 
Child, with many a childish wile, 
Timid look, and blushing sinile, 
Downy wings to steal thy way, 
Gilded bow, and quiver gay, 
Who in thy simple mien would trace 
“The tyrant of the haman race ? 


Who is he whose flinty heart 

Hath not felt the flying dart ? 

Who is he that from the wound 

Hath not pain and pleasure found ? 

Who is he that hath not shed 

Curse and blessings on thy head ? 

Ah Love ! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our bane, 

A restless life have they who wear thy chain! 

Ah Love! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our bane, 

More hapless still are they wMo naver felt thy pain! 

All the masks dance round Cupid. *Then enter 
a band of satyrs, who frighten away Love and 
his votaries ; and conclude the scene, dancing 
in @ grotesque manner, 


ACT IV. 


Screwz I._—rue sTREET BEFORE BASIL’S 
LODGING. 
Enter Rostypenre and two Officers. 
Ros. peaing as he enters.) Unless we find 
im quickly, all is lost. 
1st Off. His very guards, methinks, have 
> left their post 
To join the mutiny. 
Ros. (knocking very loud.) Holla! who's 
there within ? confound this door! 
It will not yield. O for a giant’s strength ! 
Holla, holla, within ! will no one hear? 
Enter a Porter trom the house. 
Ros. (eagerly to the Porter.) Is he return’d? 
ig he return’d not yet! 


















He may have enter‘d by 
And now perhaps, in deepest sleep entranc’d, 
Is dead to ev'ry sound. 

(Ros. without 










Thy face doth tell me so. 


Port. Not yet, my Lord. 
Ros. Then let him ne’er return !|—— 


Tumult, disgrace, and ruin have their way ! 
Tl search for him no more. 


Port. He hath been absent all the night, my 
lord. 

Ros. 1 know he hath. 

2d OF. And yet ‘tis possible 

the secret door ; 


eaking, rushes into the house 
and the rest follow him.) 


Enter Basin. | 


Bas. The blye air of the morning pinches 
keenly> 
Beneath her window all the chilly night, 
I felt itnot. Ah! night has been my day ; 


gleam’d . 
‘as to the breeze a warmer temper lent 
Than the red burning cast. 
Re-enter Rosinpena, &c. from the house. 


ss the pale lamp which from her chamber 


Ros. Himself! himself! He’a here! he’s 
here ! O Basil! 
What frend at such atime could lead thee 
forth ? 
Bas. Whatis the matter which disturbs you 
us 7 


Ros, Matter that would a wiser man disturb, 


Treason’s abroad: thy men have mutinied, 


Bas. It is not so; thy wits have mutinied, 
And left their sober station in thy brain. 
Ast Off. Indeed, my lord, he speaks in sober 
earnest. 
Some secret enemies have been employ’d 
To fill your troops with strange imaginations. 
As tho’ their gen’ral would, for selfish gain, 
‘Their gen’rous yalour urge to des’prate deeds. 
All to a man assembled on the ramparts, 
Now threaten vengeance, and refuse to march, 
Bas, What! think they vilely of me? threaten 
too! 
O! most ungen’rous, most unmanly thought! 
Didst thou attempt (to Ros.) to reason with 
their folly ? 
Folly it is; baseness it cennot be. 
Ros. Yes, truly; I did reason with a storm, 
bid it cease to rage.—— 
eir eyes look fire on him who questions 
them: 
The hollow murmurs of their mutter'd wrath , 
Sound dreadful thro’ the dark extended ranks, ; 
Like subterraneous grumblings of an earth-/ 
quake. 








The vengeful hurricane 
Does not with such fantastick writhings toss. 
The wood’s green boughs, as does convulsive 


Tage ‘ 
Their forms with frantic gestures agitate. 
Around the chiefof hell such Jegions throng’d 


To bring back curse and discord on creation. ° 
Bas. Nay, they are nten, altho’ ixipassion’d 
ones. ~ 


T'll go to them— 
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Ros. And we will stund by thee. 
My sword is thine against ten thousand strong, 
Afit should come to this. 

Bas. No, never, never ! 
‘There is no mean: I with my soldiers must 
Or their commander or their victim prove. 
But are my officers all staunch and faithful? 

Ros. All but that devil, Frederick—— 

He, disappointed, left. his former corps, 
Where he, in truth, had been too long neg- 
lected, 
Thinking he should all oy the sudden tise, 
From Basil's well-known love of valiant men; 
And now, because it still must be deferr’d, 
He thinks you seek fromenvy to depress him, 
And burns to be reveng'd. 

Bas. Well, well This grieves me too— 

‘But let us go, 


But we oumelres command: we wait no or- 
ers. 
(A confused noise of voices is heard, and one 
louder than the rest calls out) 

Must we be butcher’d for that we are braye? 
(A loud clamour and clashing of arms, then 
several voices call out.) 
Damn hidden treach’ry! we defy thy orders, 

Fred’rick shall lead us now. - 
(Others cull out) 
We'll march where’er we list, for Milan march, 
Bus. (waving his hand,and beckoning them 
to be silent, speaks with Piery loud voice.) 
Yes, march where’er ye list: for Milan 
march, E 
Sol. Hear him, hear him! 
(The murmur ceases—a short pause.) 
Bas. Yes, march where’er ye list; for Milan 
march: 
But as banditti, not as soldiers go ; 
For on this spot of earth I will disband, 
And take from you the rank and name of 






























Scene I].—rHe RAMPARTS OF THE TOWN. 


The Soldiers are discovered, drawn up in a dis- 
orderly manner, hollaing and speaking big, and 
ly. 


+ clashing their arms tumultuously. soldiers” 
1st Sol: No, comrade, no; hell gape and swal-| (4 great clumour amongst the runks—some 
low me, call out) 


If I do budge for such most dev'lish orders! 
2d Sol. Huzza! brave comrads! Who says 
otherwise ? 
3d Sol. No onc, huzza! confound all treach’- 
rous leaders! 
(The soldiers huzza and clash their arms.) 
5th Sol. Heav'n dat its fiery lightning on 


What wear we arms for? 
(Others call out) 
No, he dares not do it, 
(One voice very loud) 
Disband us at thy peril, treach’rous Basil! 
(Several of the Soldiers brandish their arms, 
and threaten to attack him ; the Officers gather 


his head! round Basil, and draw their swords to de- 
We're inen, we are not cattle to be slaugh-4 fend him.) 
ter'd ! Bas. Put up your swords, my friends, it 
2d Sol. They who do long to caper high in must not be. 


I thank your zeal, I'll deal with them alone. 

Ros. What, shall we calmly stand and see 
thee butchered ? 

Bas. (very eurnestly.) Put up, my friends. 
(Officers still persist.) hat! are you 
rebels too? 

Will no one here his gen’ral's voice obey ? 

I do command You to put up your swords. 

Retire, and at a distance wait’ th’ event. 

Obey, or henceforth be no friends of inine. 

(Officers retire, very unwillingly. Basil waves 
them off with his hand till they are all gone, 
then walks up to the front of his Soldiers, 


air, 
Into a thousand bloody fragments blown, 
May follow our brave gen'ral. 
1st Sol. Curse his name ! 
I've fought for him till my strain’d nerves 
have crack'dd 
2d Sol. We avill command ourselves: for 
Milan, comrades. 
5th Sol. Ay, ay, for Milan, valiant hearts, 
huzza, 
(All the Soldiers cast up their caps in the air 
and huzza.) 
2d Sol. Yes, comrades, tempting booty waits 


us there, who still hold themselacs in a threatening 
And easy service: keep good hearts, my| posture.) * 

soldiers ! Soldiers! we've fought together in the field, 
The gen'ral comes, good hearts! no flinching, | And bravely fought: i’ the face of horrid 

ys | 


death, 
At honour’s call, I've led you dauntless on; 
Nor do J know the man of all your bands, 
That ever poorly from the trial shrunk, 
Or yielded to the foe contended apace, 
Am I the meanest then of all my troops, 
That thus ye think, with base unmanly 
threats, 
To move me now? Put up those paltry 
weapons ; 
The edgeleus are to him who fears them not ; 
Rocks have been shaken from the solid base ; 
But what shall move a firm and dauntless / 
mind? 


Look bold and fierwely: we're the masters now. 
(They all clash their ‘arms and put on a fierce 
threatening aspect to receive their general, 
who now enters, followed by Rosinburg and 
Officers. Basil watks close along the front 
‘ranks of the Suldiers, looking at’ them very 
steadfastly ; then retires a few paces back, 
and waising his urm, speaks with a very full 
loud, voice.) 
Bas: How isit, soldiers, that I nee you thus, 
Assembled here unsummon’d by command? 
(A confused murinur isheard amangst the Sol- 
diers; some of them call aut.) 
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Put up your swords, or dare the threaten’d 
deed— : 
Obey, or murder me 
(A confused murmur—some of the soldiers call 
out) 
March us to Milan, and we will obey thee: 
(Others cail out) 
Ay, march us there, and be our leader still. 
Bas, Nay, if Lam your leader, Fl command 
yet 
And where [ docommand, there shall you go, 
But not to Mil No, nor shall you deviate 
E’en half a fulfohg from your destin'd way, 
(To seize the golden booty of the east. 
Think not to gain, or temporise with me ; 
For should | this day’s mutiny survive, 
Much as I've lov’d you, soldiers, ye shail find 
me 
Still more relentless in pursuit of vengeance ; 
(Tremendous, cruel, military vengeance. 
There is no mean—a desperate game ye play ; 
Therefore, E say, obey, or murder me. 
Do as ye will, but do it manfally. 
«He is a coward who doth threaten me : 
The man who slays me, but an angry soldier ; 
Acting in passion, like the irantick son, 
Who struck his sire and wept. 
(Soldiers call out) It was thysel? who sought 
to murder us. 
Ist Sol, You have unto the Emp'rour 
pledg'd your faith, 
To lead us foremost in all desp'rate service ; 
You have agreed to sell your soldiers’ blood, 
And we have shed our dearest blood for you. 
Bas. Hear me, my soldiers 
2d Sol. No, hear him not, he means to coz- 
en you. 
Fred’rick wil do you right 
(Endcavouring to stir up a noise and confu- 
sion amongst them.) 
Bas, What cursed fiend art thou, cast out 
from hell 
To spirit up rebellion ? dazanad villain! 
(Seizes upon 2nd soldier, drags him out from 
the ranks, and wrests his arms from him ; 
then takes a pistol from his side, and 
it to his head.) 
Stand there, damn’d meddling villain, and be 
silent ; 
For if thou utt’rest but a single word, 
A cough or hem, to cross me in my speech, 
T'll send thy cursed spirit from the earth, 
To bellow with the da:nn’d! 
(The soldiers keep a dead silence--after a 
pause, Basil resumes his speech.) 
Listen to me, my soldicrs. 
You say that I am to the emp’rour pledg’d 
‘To lead you foremost in all desp'rate service, 
‘ For now you call it not the path of glory ; 
And if in this I have offended you, 
I do indeed repent me of the crime. 
But new from battles, where my native troops 
So bravely fought, I felt me proud at heart, 
‘And boasted of you, boasted foolishly. 
I said, fair glory's palm ye would not yield 
Toe’er the bravest legion train’d to arms. 
T swore the meanest man of all my troops 

















.| Here is a letter 


Would never shrink before an armed host, 
If honour bade him stand. My royal master 
Smil'd at the ardour of my heedless words, 
And promis’d, when occasion claim'd our 
arms, 
To put them to the proof. . 
But ye do peace, and ease, and booty love, 
Safe and ignoble service—be it so— 
Forgive me that I did mistake you thus, 
But do not earn with savage mutiny, 
Your own destruction. We'll for 
march, 
To join the royal army near its walls; ° 
And there with blushing forehead will I plead, 
That ye are men with warlike service worn, 
Requiring case and rest. Some other chief, 
Whose cold blood boils not at the trumpet’s 
sound, 
Willin your rearward station head you then, 
And so, my friends, we'll part. As for my- 


Pavia 


belt, 
A volunteer, unheeded in the ranks, P 
T'll rather fight, with brave men for my fel- 
lows, : 
Than be the leader of a sordid band. 
(4 great murmur rises amongst the ranks; 
soldiers call out) 
We will not part! no, no, we will not part! 
(All call out together) 
We will not part ! be thou our gen’ral still. 
Bas. How can I be your gen’ral ? ye obey 
As caprice moves you; I must be obey’d 
‘As honest men against themselves perform 
sacred oath. — 
Some other chief will more indulgent prove 
You're weary grown—I’ve been too hard a 
master— 
Soldiers. Thyself, and only thee, will we 


obey. 
Bas. But if you follow,me, yourselves ye 
pledge 
Unto no easy service :- “hardships, toils, 
The hottest dangers of most dreadful fight 
Will be your portion; and when all is o'er, 
Each, like his gen’ral, must contented be 
Home to return again, a poor brave soldier. 
How say ye now? I spread no tempting lure— 
A better fate than this, I promise none, 
Soldiers. We'lt follow Basil. 
Bas. What token of obedience will ye give? 
(A deep pause.) 
Soldiers, lay down your,arms! 
(They all lay down their arms.) 
If any here are weary of the service, 
Now let them quit the ranks, and they shalt 
have 
A free discharge, nnd passport to their homes; 
And from my scanty fortune I'H make good 
The well-earn’d pay their royal master owea 


them. 
Let those who follow me their arms resume. 
They all resume their arms.) 
(Basil holding up his hands.) High heaven be 
rais’d! 7 
Thad been griev'd to part with you, my sol- 


diers, - 
from my gracious master, 
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‘With offers of preferment in the north, 

Most high preferment, which I did refuse, 

For that I would not leave my gallant troops. 

(Takes out a letter, and throws it amongst 
them.) 

A great commotion amongst the soldiers; many 
of them quit their ranks, and crowd about him, 
calling out) 

Our gallant gen'ral! 

. {Others call out) 

We'll spend onr hearts’ blood for thee, noble 

Basil ! 
Bas: And so you thought me false? this 
bites to the quick ! 

My soldiers thought me false! 

(They all quit their ranks, and crowd eagerly 
around him. Basil, waving them off with his 
hands.) 

Away, away, you have disgusted me! 

5 {Soldiers retire to their ranks.) 

Tis well—retire, and hold yourselves pre- 

par'’d 

To march upon command, nor meet again 

Till you are summon’d by the beat of dram. 

Some secret enemy has tamper’d with you, 

For. yet I will not think that in these ranks 

There moves a man who wearsa traitor’sheart. 
(The soldiers begin to march off, and musick 

strikes up. 
Bas. (holding up his hand.) Cease, cease, 
triumphant sounds, 

Which our brave fathers, men without re- 

proach, 

Rais'd in the hour of triumph! but this hour 

To us no glory brings 

Then silent be your march—ere that again 

Our steps to glorious strains like these shall 


move. 
A day of hattle o’er our heads must pass, 
And blood he shed to wash out this days’ 

stain. 

[Exuunr soldiers, silent and dejected 


Enter Frepricx, who starts back on seeing 
Basi alone, 
Bas. Advance, lieutenant ; wherefore shrink 

ye back ? 

I’ve even seen you bear your head erect, 

And front your man tho’ arm'd with frowning 
death. 

Have you done aught the valiant should not 
do? 


T fear you have. * (red looks confused.) 

With secret art, and false insinuation, 

The simple untaught soldiers to seduce 

From fete sworn duty, might become the 
base, 

Become the coward well; but O! what vil- 
lain 

Hed the dark pow'r t’ engage thy valiant worth 

In such a work as this ! 

Fred ds Basil, then, so lavish of his praise 

On 2 neglected pitiful subaltern ? 

It were a libel on his royal master; 

A foul reproach upon fair fortune cast, 

To call me valiant : 

And surely he has been'too much their debtor 





To mean them this rebuke. 

Bas. Is nature then so sparing of her gifts, 
That it is wonderful when they are found 
Where fortune smiles not? 

Thou art by nature brave, and so am I; 

But in those distant ranks moves there not 
one (Pointing off the stage. 

Of high ennobled soul, by nature form’d ,, 

A hero and conunander, who will yet 

In his untrophied grave forgotten lic 

With meaner men? I dare be sworn there 


does. 
Fred. What need of word @M@M crave of thee 
no favour, 
I have offended ‘gainst arm'd law, offended, 
And shrink not from my doom. 
Bas. I know thee ‘well, I know thou fear'st 
not death ; 
On scaffold or in field with dauntless breast 
Thou wiltengage him : and, if thy proud soul, 
In sullen obstinacy, scorns all grace, 
Een be it so. But ifwith manly gratitude 
Thou truly canst receive a brave man’s pare 
don, 
Thou hast it freely, 
Fred. It must not be. 
my— 
I've been unjust to thee— 
Bas. 


I’ve been thine ene- 


3 T know thou hast ; 
But thou art brave, and I forgive thee all. 
red. My lord! my gen'ral! Oh I cannot | 
speak ! 
I cannot live and be the wretch I am. 
Bas. But thou canst live and be an honest 
man 
From errour turn’d,—canst live and be my 
friend, 
(Raising Fred. from the ground.) 
Forbear, forbear! see where our friends ad- 
vance : 
They must not think thee suing fora pardon ; 
That would disgrace us both. Yet, ere they 
come, ame 
Tell me, ifthut thon mayst with honour tell, 
What did seduce thee from thy loyal faith ? 
Fred. No cunning traitor did my faith at 
tempt, 
For then 1 had withstood him: but of late, 
I know not how—a bad and restless spirit 
Has work’d within my breast, and made me 
wretched, 
i've Ient mine car to foolish idle tales, 
Of very zealous, tho’ but recent friends. | 
Bas. Softly, our friends approach—of this 
again. (Exrent. 
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Scene IE.—an aparrMENT 1N BASIL’s 
LODGINGS. 


Enter Basin and Rosinpexc. 


Ros. Thank heaven I ain now alone with 
thee. 
Last night I sought thee with an anxious 
mind. 
And curs’d thine ill-tim'd absence. — 
There 's treason in this most deceitful court, 
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Against thee plotting, and this morning’s tu- 
ut 


mult 
Hath been its damn’d effect. 
Bas. Nay, nay, my friend ! 
The nature of man’# mind too well thou 
know'st, 
To judge as vulgar hoodwink’d statesmen do; 
Who, ever with their own poor wiles misled, 
Believe each popular tumult or commotion 
\ Must be the work of deep-laid policy, 
Poor, mean, mechanick souls, who little know 
A few short wande of energetick force, 
Some powerftrpassion. on the sudden rous'd, 
The animating sight of something noble, 
Some fond trait of the mem'ry finely wak'd, 
A sound, a simple song without design, 
In revolutions, tumults, wars, rebellions, 
All grand events, have oft effected more 
FPhan deepest cunning of their paltry art. 
Some drunken soldier, eloquent with wine, 
Who loves not fighting, hath harangued his 
mates, 
For they in truth some hardships have en- 


dur’d: 
Wherefore in this should we suspect the court? 
Ros. Ah! there is something, friend, in 
Mantua’s court, 
Will make the blackest trait of barefac'd trea- 


: son, 
Beem fair ond guilfless to thy partial eye. 
jas. Nay, 'tis a weakness in thee, Rosin- 


berg, 

Which makes thy mind so jealous and dis- 
trustful. 

Why should the duke be false ? 

Ros. Because he isa double, crafty prince— 
Bevause I've heard it rumour'd secretly, 
That he in some dark treaty is engag'd, 

Even with our master’s enemy the Frank. 

Bas. And so thou thirk’st— 

Ros. Nay, hear me to the end. 
Last night that good and honourable dane, 
Noble Albini, with most fitondly art, 

From the gay clam’rous throng my steps be- 

uid, 

Unmask'd before me, and with earnest grace 

Entreated me, if I were Basil's friend, 

To tell him hidden danger waits his here, 

And warn him earnestly this court to leave. 

She said she lov'd thee much; and hadst thou 
seen 

How anxiously she urg’d— 

Bas. (interrupting him.) By heav'n and 

earth, 

‘There is a ray of light breaks thro’ thy tale, 

And I could leap like madmen in their freaks, 

So blessed is the gleam! Ah! no, no, no! 

It cannot be | alas, it cannot be ! 

Yet didst thou say she urg'd it earnestly ? 

She is a woman, who avoids all share 

In seeret politicks ; one only charge 

Her intrest claims, Victoria’s guardian 
friend-— 

And she would have me hence—it mast be so. 

O! would it were! how saidst thou, gentle 
Rosinberg ? 

She urg'd it earnestly —how did she urge it? 








Nay, pri’thee do not stare upon me thus, 
But tell me all her words! What said she? 

Ros. O Basil! I could laugh to see thy folly, 
But that thy weakness doth provoke me so. 
Most admirable, brave, determin’d man ! 

So well, so lately tried, what art thou now ? 
A vain deceitful thought transports thee thus. 
Thinkst thou— 
Bas. I will not tell thee what I think. 
Ros. ButI can guessit well, and it deceives 
thee. 
Leave this detested place, this fatal court, 
Where dark deceitful cunning plots thy ruin. 
A soldier's duty cally thee loudiy hence. 
The time is critical. How wilt thou feel 
When they shall tell these tidings in thine ear, 
‘Phat brave Piscaro, and his royal troops, 
Our valiant fellows, have the en'my fought, 
Whilst we, so near at hand, lay loit’ring here ? 
Bas. Thou dost disturb thy brain with fan- 
cied feara. 
Our fortunes rest not on a point so nice, - 
‘That one short day shold be of all -this mo- 
And yet this on , 
et this one short day will be to me 
Worth years of other time, * te 

Ros. Nay, rather say, 
A day to darken all thy days beside. 
Confound the fatal beauty of that woman, 
Which hath bewitch'd thee so! 

Bas. "Tis most ungen’rous 
To push me thus with rough unsparing hand, 
Where but the slightest touch is felt so dearly. 
It is unfriendly. 

Ros. God knows my heart! I would net 

give thee pain; 
But it disturbs me, Basil, ¥exes me, 
To eee thee so enthralled by a women. 
If she is fair, others are fair as she. 
Some other face will like emotions raise, 
When thou canst better play a lover's part: 
But for the present,—fyé upon it, Basil 

Bas. What, is it possible thou hast beheld, 
Hast tarried by her too, her converse shar’, 
Yet talk’st as tho’ she were'a common fair one, 
Such as a man may fancy and forget ? 

Thou art not, sure, so dull and brutish grown: 
It is not so; thou dost belie thy thoughts, 
And vainly try’st to gain me with the cheat. 
Ros. So thinks each lover of the maid he 
loves, « 
Yet, in their lives, some many maidens love. 
Fye on it! leave this town, and be a soldier { 
Bas. Have done, have done! why dost thou 
bate me thus ? 
Thy words become disgusting to me, Rosin- 
berg. 
What claim hast thon my actions to controul ? 
TH Mantua leave when it is fit] should. , 
Ros. Then, ‘faith! ’tis fitting thou shouldst 
leave it now ; : 
Ay, on the instant. Is't not desperattoa 
To stay, and hazard ruin on thy fame, > ~ 
Tho’yet uncheer’d e’en by that tempting lure, 
No lover breathes without ? thou hast no hope. 

Bas. What, dost thou mean—curse on ‘* 

paltry thought! 
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That I should count and bargain with my 
heart, 
Upon the chances of .unstinted favour, 
As little souls their base-bred fancies fedd ? 
@! were I conscious that within her breast 
/V held some portion of her dear regard, 
* Pho’ pent for life within a prison’s walls, 
Where thro’ my grate I yet might sometimes 
- see 
E’en but her shadow sporting in the sun; 
Tho’ plae’d by fate where some obstructing 
. bound, 
Some deep impassable between us roll'd, 
And I might yet from some high tow'ring 
cliff 
Perceive her distant mansion from afar, 
Or inark its blue smoke rising eve and morn ; 
Nay, tho’ within the cirele of the moon 
Some spell did fix her, never to return, 
And T might wander in the hours of night, 
And upward turn my ever-gazing eye, 
Fondly ‘to mark upon its varied disk 
Some littlé spot that might her dwelling be ; 
. My fond, my fixed heart would still adore, 
And own no other love. Away, away ! 
How canst thou say to one who loves'lixe me, 
‘Thou hast no hope ? 
Ros, But with such hope, my friend, how 
stand thy fears? 
Are they so well refin’d? how wilt thon bear 
Ere long to hear, that some bigh-favour'd 
rince 
Has won her heart, her hand, has married her? 
Tho’ now unshuckled, will italways be ? 
Bas. By heav'n thou dost contrive but to 
torment, 
) And hast a pleasure in the pain thou giv’st ! 
There is mulignity in what thon say’st. 
Ros. No, not tualignity, but kindness, Basil, 
That fain woul save thec from the yawning 
gulf, 
To which blind passion guides thy heedless 
steps. 
Bas, Go, rather save thyself 
From the weak passion which has seiz’d thy 
breast, 
T’ assume authority with sage-like brow, 
And shape myactions by thine own cuprice. 
_Tean direct myself. 
Ros. , Yes, do thyself, 
And let no artful woman do it for thee. 
Bas. { scorn thy thought : it is beneath my 
scorn t 
It is of ineanness sprung—an artful woman ! 
O! she has all the loveliness of heav’n 
And all its ynodness tog! 
Ros. Lineen not to impute dishonest arts, 
I mean not to impute— 
Fas. No ‘faith thou canst not. 
Ros, What, can J not? their arts all women 
venve, 
But mow of this no more; it moves thee 
~ greatly. 
Vet once again, as a most loving friend, 
Let me conjure thee, it’ thou prizest honour, 
A soldier's fair repute, a ‘hero's fame, 
What noble spirits love, and well I know 


2 











Full dently dost thou prize them, leave this - 
lace, i 
And give thy soldiers orders for the march. 
Bas. Nay, since thou must assume it o’er : 
me thus, 
Be gen’ral, and command my coldiers too. 
Ros. What, hath this passion in so short a! 
space, oes 
O! curses on it! so far chang'd thee, Basil, * 
That thou dost take with sueh ungentle 
swéirmili, 
The kindly freedom of thine ancient friend ? 
Methinks the beanty of'a thousand maids 
Would not have inov'd me thus to treat my 
friend, 
My best, mine earliest friend! 
Bas. Say kinsman rather ; chance has link’d 
us so: 
Our blood is near, our hearts are sever'd far 
No act of choice did e'er unite our souls. 
Men mo:‘ unlike we are; our thoughts un- 





My breast disowns thec—thon'rt no friend of ! 

nine. 
Ros. Ah! haye I then so long, so dearly 

lov'd thee 5 

So often, with an elder brother's care, 

Thy childish rambles tended, shar'd thy sporta; 

willed up by stealth thy weary school-boy’s 
task 5 

Taught thy young arms thine earliest feats of 
strength ; 

With boasiful pride thine early rise beheld 

In glory’s paths, contented then to fill 

A second place, so I might serve with thee ; 

And say’st thou now, I am no friend of thine ? 

Well, be itso ; Tam thy kinsman then, 

And by that title will Tswye thy name, 

From danger of disgrace. Indulge thy will. 

Uilay me down and feign that Lam sick : 

And yet I shall not feign—f shall not feign ; 

For thy unkind makes me so indeed. 

Tt will be said t asi! tarried here 

To save hi#triend, for so they'll call me still ; 

Nor will dishonour fall upon thy name 

For such a kindly deed.— 











(Basil walks up and down in great agitation, 
then stops, covers his face with his hands,and 
seems to be overcome, Rosinkerg looks at 
him carnestly.) 


O blessed heav'n he weeps! 
(Runs up to him, and catches him in his arms.) 
© Basil! | haye been too hard upon thee. 
And is it possible I've mov'd thee thus? 
Bas. (in a conrulsed broken coice.) 1 will 
renounce—I'i] leave— 
Ros. What says my Basil ? 
Bas. 1] Mantua leave—tI'll leave this seat 
of bliss— 
This lovely woman—tear my heart in twain— 
Cast off af once my little span of joy— 
Be wretched—miserable—whate’er thou wilt— 
Dost thou forgive me? 
Res. © my friend ! my friend ! 
T love thee now more than | ever loy'd thee. 
1 must be crue} to thee to be kind: 
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Each pang I see thee feel strikes thro’ my 

heart ; 

Then spare us both, call up thy noble spirit, 

And meet the blow at once. ‘Thy troops are 

ready— 

Let us depart, nor lose another hour. 

(Basil shrinks from his arms, and looks at him 
with somewhat of an upbruiding, at the same 
time a@ sorrowful look.) 

Bas. Nay, put me not to death upon the 
instant ; 

Y'll see her once again, and then depart. 

Ros. See her but once again, and thou art 
ruin’d! 

It must not be—if thou regardest_ mc— 

Bas, Well then, it shall not be. Thou hast 
no mercy ! 

Ros. Alt! thou wilt bless meall thine after- 
life 

For what now seems to thee so merciless. 
Bas, (sitting down very dejectedly.) Mi 

after-life ! what is mine after-life ? 
* My day is clos’d ! the gloom of night is come! 
; A hopeless durkness settles o’er my fate. 
T’ve seen the last look of her heavenly eyes; 
T've heard the last sounds of her blessed 
voice ; 
. Ivo seen her fair form from my sight depart: 

My doom is clos’d! 

Ros. (hanging over him with pitu and affec- 
tion.) Alas! my friend! 
Bas. Inall her lovely grace she disappear’d, 

Ah! little thought I never to return ! 

Ros. Why so desponding? think of warlike 





ory. 
The fields of fir renown are still before thee ; 
Who would not burn such noble fame to earn? 
Bas. What now are arms, or fair renown to 
me? 

Strive for it those who will—and yet, a while, 
Welcome rough war; with all thy seencs of 
blood ; (sting from his seat.) 
- Thy roaring thunders, and thy clashing steel! 
‘Welcome once more! what have I now to do 

\But play the brave man o'er again, and die? 


Enter IsaBELLa. 


Isab. (to Bas.) My princess bids me grect 
you, noble Count :— 
Bas. (sturting.) What dost thou say? 
Ros. amn this untimely message ! 
Isab, The princess bids me greet you, no- 
ble Count: 
In the cool grove, hard by the southern gate, 
She with her train— 
Bas. What, she indeed, herself? 
Isab. Herself, my lord, and she requests to 
see 
Bas. Than 
anon. 
Ras, (taking hold of him.) Stay, stay, and 
do not he a madman still. 
Bas. Let go thy hold: what, must Ibe a 
brute, 
A very brute to please thee? no, by heay'n! 
(Breaks from him, and Exit.) 


heav’n for this! I will be there 


Ros. (striking his forehead.) All lost again ! 
ill fortune light upon her! 
(Turning eagerly to Isab.) 
And so thy virtuous mistress sends thee here 
To make appointments, honourable dame ? 
Isab. Not so, my lord, you must not call it 
80: 


The court will hunt to-morrow, and Victoria 
Would have your noble gen’ral of her train, 
Ros. Confound these women, and their art- 
ful snares, 
Since men will be such fools! 
Isab. Yes, grumble at our empire as you 
will— 
Ros. What, boast ye of it? empire do ye 
° call it? 
At is your shame ! a short-liv’d tyranny, 
That ends at last in hatred and contempt. 
Tsab. Nay, but some women do so wisely 
tule, 
Their subjects never from the yoke escape. 
os. Some women do, but they, are rarely 
found. 
There is not one in all your paltry court 
Hath wit enough for the ungen’rous task. 
"Faith! of you all, not one, but brave Albini, 
And she disdains it—Good be with you, lady! 
(Going.) 
Isab. O would I could but touch that stub- 
born heart! 
How dearly should he pay for this hour's 
scorn! TExnunt severa(ly. 


Scene IV. « suMMER APARTMENT IN 
THE COUNTRY, THE WINDOWS OF 
WHICH LOOK TO A FOREST. 


Enter Vicrorta in a hunting dress, followed by 
Avsint and Isapytia, speaking as they 
enter. 


Vict. (to Alb.) And so you will not share 
our sport to-day? 
Alb. My days of frolick should ere this be 


o'er, 
But thou, my charge, has kept me youthful 
still 


Tshould most gladly go; but, since the dawn, 
A heavy sickness hangs upon my heart; 
1 cannot hunt to-day. 
Vict. Vl stay at home and nurse thee, dear 
Albini. ‘ 
Alb. No, no, thou shalt not stay. 
Vict. Nay, but I will. 
I cannot follow to the cheerful horn 
Whilst thou art sick at home. 
Alb, Not very sick. 
Rather per jon shouldst stay, my gentle 
child, 
fll mount my horse, and goe’en as Lam. 
Vict. Nay, then I’li go, and saon return 


again. _ 
Meanwhile, do thou be careful of thyself. 
4sab, Hark, Hark ! the shrill horns call us 
to the field : 
Your highness heats it? (musick without.) 
Viet. Yes, my Isabella ; ~ 
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T hear it, and methinks e’en at the sound 
I vault already on my leathern seat, 
And feel the fiery steed beneath me shake 
His mantled sides, and paw the fretted earth ; 
Whilst I aloft, with gay equestrian grace, 
The low salute of gallant lords return, 
Who waiting round with eager watchful eye, 
And reined steeds, the happy moments seize. 
QO! didst thou never hear, my Isabell, 
How nobly Basil in the field becomes 
His fiery courser’s back? 
Tsab. They say most gracefully. 
Alb; What, is the valiant Count not yet de- 


arted ? 
Vict: You would not have our gallant Ba- 
sil go 
‘When I have bid him stay? not so, Albini. 
Alb. Fye ! reigns that spirit still so strongly 
in thee, 
Which vainly covets all men’s admiration, 
And is to others cause of cruel pain? 
©! would thou couldst subdue it ! 
Vict. My gentle friend, thoushouldst not be 
severe: 
For now in truth I love not admiration 
As I was wont to do; in truth I do not. 
But yet, this once my woman’s heart excuse, 
For there something strange in this man’s 
love, 
I never met before, and I must prove it. 
Alb, Well, prove it then, be stricken too 
thyself, 
And bid sweet peace of mind a sad farewell. 
Vict. O no! that will not be! ‘twill peace 
restore : 
For after this, all folly of the kind 
Will quite insipid and disgusting seem ; 
And go I shall Gecome a prudent maid, . 
And passing wise at last. 
ern heard without.) 
Hark, hark! again! 
All good be with you! I'll return ere long. 
[Exeunr Victoria and Isabella. 
Alb. (sola.) Ay, go, and ev'ry blessing with 
thee go, 
My most tormenting, and most pleasing 
4 charge ! 
“Like vapour, trom the mountain stream art 
thou, ‘ 
Which lightly rises on the morning air, 
And shifts its fleeting form with ev'ry breeze, 
For ever varying, and for ever graceful. 
Endearing, gen'rous, bountiful and kind; 
Vain, fancifu}, and fond of worthless praise ; 
Courteous and gentle, proud and magnificent : 
And yet these adverse qualities in thec, 
No dissonance, nor striking contrast make ; 
For still thy good and amiable gifts 
The sober dignity of virtue wear not, 
And such a ’witching mien thy follies shew, 
They make avery idiot of reproof, 
And stile it to diserace.— 
What. shall I do with thee ?—It grieves me 
much 
To hear Count Basil is not yet departed. 
When from the chace-he comes, Vil watch 
his steps, 


oe 


And speak to him myself — 

O! I could hate her for that poor ambition 
Which silly adoration only claims, 

But that I well remember, in my youth 

I felt the like—I did not feel it long: 

I tore it soon, indignant from my breast, 
As that which did degrade a noble mind 


Maun Sita est 


(Exrrd 

- 

Scene V.—s VERY BEAUTIFUL GROVE, 
IN THE FOREST. 3 


Musick and horns heard afar off, whilst hunta, 
- men and dogs appear passing over the stage, at: 
agreatdistance. Enter Vicronia and BasiL, | 
as if just alighted from their horses. ‘ 
Vict. (speaking toattendants without.) Lead! 
‘on our horses to the further grove, 
And wait us there.— i 
(to Bas.) This spot so pleasing, and so fragrant: 
is, : 
"Twere sacrilege with horses’ hoofs to wear f! 
Its velvet turf, where little elfins dance, , 
And fairies sport beneath the summer's moon;! 
I love to tread upon it. i 
Bas. O! I would quit the chariot of a 
For such delightful footing ! f 
Vict. I love this spot. 
Bas. It is a spot where one would live and! 


ie. 5 
Vict. See, thro’ the twisted boughs of those 
high elms, y 


The sun-beams on the bright’ning solinge Play} 


god 


And tinge the scaled bark with ruddy brown. 
Is it not beautiful ? i 
Bas. As tho’ an angel, in his upward flight,: 


Had left his mantle floating in mid air. i 
Vict. Still moat unlike a garment; small} 


and sever’d: i 
(Turning round, and perceiving that he is gax#, 
ing at her.) 4 


But thou regard’st them not. A 
Bas. Ah! what should I regard, where! 
shor maze? 4 
For in thot far-shot glance, so keenly wak'd, 
That sweetly rising smile of admiration, : 
Far better do I learn how fair heav'n is, 
Than if I gaz‘d upon the blue serene. : 
Vict. Remember you have promis'd, gentle‘ 
Count, ’ 
No more to vex me with such foolish words. 
Bas. Ah! wherefore should my tongue’ 
alone he mute? ; 
When every look and every motion tell, 
So plainly tell, and wil! not be forbid, 
That 1 adore thee, love thee, worship thee! 
(Victoria looks haughty and displeased.)? 
Ah! pardon me, I know not what I say. 
Ah! frown notthus! I cannotsce thee frown. 
Pll do whate’er thou wilt, I will be silent: 
But O! a reined tongue, and bursting heart, 
Are hard at once to bear—Wilt thou forgive 
me? 
Vict. We'll think no more of it; we'll quit 
this spot ; 
T do repent me that I led thee here. 
Bat ‘twas the fav'rite path of a dear friend : 
Here many a time we wander'd, arm in arm: 
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We lov'd this vrove, and now that he is absent; 
‘T love to haunt it still. (Basil starts. 
Bas. His fav’rite path—a friend— here arm 
in arm— 
(Clasping his hands, and raising them to his 
head.) 
Then there is sucha one ! 
(Drooping his head, and looking distractedly 
upon the ground.) 
I dream’d not of it. 
Vict. (pretending not to sce him.) That little 
lane, with woodbine all o’ergrown, 
He lov'd so wet!! it is a fragrant path, 
Ie it not, Count ? 
Bas. It is a gloomy one ! 
Vict. I have, my lord, been wont to think it 
cheerful. 
Bus. I thought your highness meant to 
leave this spot ? 
Viet. I do, and by this lane we'll take our 


way ; 
For here he often walk'd with saunt’ring pace, 
And listen’d to the woodlark’s evening song. 
Bas. What, must I on his very footsteps go? 
Accursed be the ground on which he trod! 
Viet. And is Count Basil so uncourtly 
grown, 
That he would curse my brother to my face ? 
Bas. Your brother! gracious God, is it your 
brother ? 
That dear, that loving friend of whom you 


: spoke, 
Is he indeed your brother? 

Viet. He is indeed, my lord. 

Bas. Then heaven bless him! all good an- 

gels bless him! 
Icould weep o'er him now, shed blood for him! 
I could—O what a foolish heart have I! 
Walks up and down with whurried step, tossing 
about his arms in transport ; then stops short 
and runs up te Victoria.) * 
Is it indeed your brother? 
Vict. It is'indeed; what Taghts disturb’d 
thee so? , 
Bas. I will not tell thee; foolish thoughts 
they were. : 
Heav'n bless your brother ! 

Vict. Ay, heav’n bless him too! 

I have but him; would I had two brave 
brothers, 
And thou wert one of them! 

Bas. I would fly from thee to earth’s ut- 

most bounds, 
Were I thy brother— 
And yet methinks, I would I had a sister. 

Vict. And wherefore would ye so? 

Bas. To place her near thee, 
The soft companion of thy hours to prove, 
And, when far distant, sometimes talk of me. 
Thou couldst not chide a gentle sister's cares. 
Perhaps, when rumour from the distant war, 
Uncertain tales of dreadful slaughter bore, 
Thou'dst see the tear hang on her pale wan 

cheek, 
And kindly say, How does it fare with Basil ? 

Vict. No more of this—indeed there must no 


A friend's remembrance I will ever bear thee. 

But see where Isabella this way comes: 

i had a wish to speak with her alone ; 

Attend us here, for soon will we return 

‘And then take horse again. (Exrr. 

“Bas. (looking after her for some time.) See 
with what graceful steps she moves along, 

Her lovely form, in ev'ry action lovely ! 

Ifbut the wind her ruffled garment raise, 

It twists it into some light pretty fold, 

Which adds new grace. Or should some 

small mishap, 
Some tangled branch, her fair attire derange, 
‘What would in others strange, or awkward 


seem, 
But lends to her some wild bewitching charm. 
See, yonder does she raise her lovely arm 
To pluck the dangling hedge-flow’r as she 
goes ; 
And now she turns her head as tho’ she view'd 
The distant landscape; now methinks she 
walks f 
With doubtful ling’ring steps—wilk she look 
\ back? 


Ah no! yon thicket hides her from my sight. 
Bless’d are the eyes that may behold her still, 
Nor dread that ev'ry look shall be the last! 
And yet she said she would remember me. 
I will believe it: Ah! I must believe it, 
Or be the saddest soul that secs the ight ! 
But lo, a messenger, and from the army ! . 
He brings me tidings; grant they may be 
Hf 





‘ood ! 
Till now Fnever fear'd what man might utter ; 
I dread his tale, God grant it may be good ! 


Enter Messencer. 


From the army ? 
Mess. Yes, my lord. 
Bas. What tidings brings't thou ? 
Mess. Th’ Imperial army, under brave Pis- 
caro, 
Have beat the enemy near Pavia’s walls. 
Bas. Ha! have they fought? and is the 
battle o'er? 
Mess. Yes, conquer’d ta’en the French king 
prisoner, 
Who, like a noble, gallant gentleman, 
Fought to the last, nor yielded up his sword 
Till, being one amidst surrounding foes, 
His arm could do no more. 
Bas. What dost thou say? who is made 
pris’ner ? 
What king did fight so well? 
Mess. The king of France. 
Bas. Thon saidst—thy words do Ting so in 
mine ears, 
I cannot catch their sense—the battle’s o'er? 
Mess. \t is my lord. Piscaro staid your 
coming, 
But could no longer stay. His tragps were 


y = 
Occasion press’d him, and they bravely 
fought— 
They bravely fought, my lord! 
Bas. 5 Th 
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‘To hear they bravely fought !— : 

They ve ly fought, whilst we-lay ling’ring 
ere. 

O! what a fated blow to strike me thus! 

Perdition’! shame'!. disgrace ! a damned blow! 

‘Mess. Ten thousand of the enemy are slain ; 

We too have lost full many a gallant soul. 

I view'd the closing armies from afar; 

Their close pik’d ranks in goodly order spread, 

Which seem’d, alas! when that the fight was 
o'er, 

Like the wild marshes’ crop of stately reeds, 

Laid with the passing storm. But woe is me! 

‘When to the field I came, what dismal sights ! 

What waste of life! what heaps of bleeding 
slain ! 

Bas. Would I were laid a red, disfigur’d 

corse, 
Amid those heaps! they fought, and we were 

‘absent! 

(Walks about distractedly, then stops-short.) 
Who sent thee here ? 

Mess. Piscaro sent me to inform Count Basil, 
He needs not now his aid, and gives him leave 
To march his tardy troops to distant quarters. 

Bas. He saysso, does he? well, it shall be so. 

(Tossing his arms distractedly.) 

I will to quarters, narrow quarters go, 
Where voice of war shall rouse me forth no 
more. {Exir. 

Mess. 1’) follow after him ; he is distracted : 
And yet he looks so wild I dare not do it. 


Enter Victoria as if frightened, followed by 
ISABELLA. 


Vict. (to Isab.) Didst thou not mark him as 

he pass'd thee too? 

Tsab. I saw him pe, but with such hasty 

steps I had no time. 

Vict. I met him with a wild disorder'd air, 
In furious haste ; he stopp'd distractedly, 
And gaz’d upon ine with a mournful look, 
But pass'd away, and spoke not. Who art 

. thou? (To the Messenger.) 
I fear thou art a bearer of bad tidings. 
"Mess. No, rather good as \ should deem it, 
madam, 
Altho’ unwelcome tidings to Count Basil. 
Our army hath a glorious battle won ; 
Ten thousand French are slain, their mon- 
arch captive. 
Vict. (to Mess,) ‘Ah, there it is! he was not 
in the fight. 
Run after him T pray—nay, do not so— 
Run to his-kinsman, good:Count Rosinberg, 
And bid him follow him—tI pray thee run! 
Mess. Nay, lady, by your leave, you seem 
not well: 
Iwill conduct you henee, and then I'll go. 
Vict. No, no, I’m well enough; I’m very 
3 well: 
‘Go, hie thee hence, and do thine errand swiftly. 
% (Exit Messenger. 

O what a wretch am I? I am to blame! 

il only am to blame? a 
ag 








Vict. What have I done? I've fool'da noble 
heart— 
I've wreck'd a brave man’s honour! 
[Exit leaning upon Isabella, 


ACT V. 


Scene I.— DARK NIGHT; NO MOON, BUT 
A FEW STARS GLIMMERING; THE STAGE 
REPRESENTS (as MUCH AS CAN BE 
DISCOVERED FOR THE DARKNESS) A 
CHURCH-YARD WITH PART OF A CHAP= 
EL, AND A WING OF THE DUCAL PAL~ 
ACE ADJOINING TO IT. 


Enter Basrz. with his hat off, his hair and his 
dress in disorder, stepping slowly, and stopping 
several times to listen, as if he was afraid of 
meeting any one. 


Bas. No sound is here : man is at rest, and I 
May near his habitations venture forth, 
Like eome unblessed creature of the night, 
Who pee ac meet his face —Her window's 
ark ; 
No streaming light doth from her chamber 
mai donee 1 dwell 
hat I once more may on her dwellin, 
And bless her still. An now is dark firme! 
(Pauses for some time, and looks upon the 
graves.) 
How happy are the dead, who quietly rest 
Beneath these stones! cach by his kindred 


laid, 
Still in a hallow’d neighbourship with those, 
Who when alive his social converse shar'd : 
And now perhaps some dear surviving friend 
Doth here at times the grateful visit pay, 
Read with sad eyes his short memorial o'er, 
And bless his mem'ry still !— 
But I, like a vile outcast of my kind, 
In some lone g) ust lay m’ unburied corse, 
To rot abo; 
The steps of human wand’rer-e’er approach, 


e earth ; where, if perchance | 


He'll stand aghast, and flee the horrid place, ; 


With dark imaginations frightful made 


The haunt of damned sprites. O cursed 
wretch! : 
1’ the fair and honour'd field shouldst thou 


have died, 
Where brave friends, proudly smiling thro’ 
their tears, 
Had pointed out the spot where Basil lay! 
(4 Light seen in Vicronta’s window.) 
But ha! the wonted, welcome light appears. 
How bright within I see her chamber wall ! 
Athwart it too, a dark’ning shadow moves, 
A slender woman's form : it is herself! 
‘Whatmeans that motion of its clasped hands? 
That drooping head? alas ! is she in sorrow? 
Alas! thou swect enchantress of the mind, 
Whose voice was gladness, and whose pres- 
ence bliss, 
Art thou unhappy too? 


I've brought thee 
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Fall’n as I am, ¥ yet could life endure, 
In some dark den from human sight conceal’d, 
So, that I sometimes from my haunt might 


steal, 
To see and love thee still. No, no, poor 
wretch! 
She weeps thy shame, she weeps, and scorns 
thee too. 
She moves again ; e’en darkly imag’d thus, 
How lovely is that form ! 
(heuses. still looking at the window.) 


‘To be so near thee, and for ever parted ! 

For ever lost! what art thou now to me? 

Shall the departed gaze on thee again? 

Shall U glide past thec in the midnight hour, 

Whilst thou perceiv’st it not, and think’st 
perhaps 

*Tis but the mournful breeze that passes by? 

(Pauses again, and gazes at the window, 
till the light disappears.) 

’Tis gone, 'tis gone ! these eyes have seen their 
last ! 

The last impression of her heavenly form : 

‘The last sight of those walls wherein she lives: 

The last blest ray of light from human dwell- 
ing. 

Tam no —_ a being of this world. 

Farewell ! farewell ! all now is dark for me! 

Come fated'decd ! come horrour and despoir! 

Here lies my dreadful way. 


Enter Georrny from behind a tomb. 


Geof. O! stay, my gen'ral ! 
Bas. Art thou from the grave ? 
Geof. O my brave gen’ral! do you know 
me not? 
Lam old Gcofiry, the old maimed soldier, 
You did so nobly honour. 
Bas. Then go thy way, for thou art honour- 
able : Med 
Thou hast no shame, thou need'st not seek 
the dark x 
Like fallen, fumeless men. ~I"}say thee go! 
Geof. Nay, speak not thus, my aoble gene- 
ral! 


Ah! speak not thus! thou’rt brave, thou'rt 
honour'd still, 

Thy soldicr’s fame is far too surely rais'd 

To be o'erthrown with one unhappy chance. 

I've heard of thy brave deeds with’ swelling 
heart, 

And yet shall live to cast my cap in air 

At glorious tales of thee.— 

Bas. Forbear, forbear ! thy words but wring 


my soul. 
Geof. O! pardon me! I am old maimed 
Geoffry. 
O! do not go! I’ve but one hand to hold thee. 


(Laying hold of Basil as ke attempts to go 
away. Basil stops, and looks around upon 
him with softness.) 

Bas. Two would not hold so well, old hon- 
our'd vet'ran! 

What wouldst thou have me do? 


Seek not such desperate ways! where would 


you go? 
Bas. Does Geoffry ask where should a sol- 
dier go 
To hide disgrace? there is no place but one. 


(Struggling to get free. 
Let go thy foolish hold, aul fares me not ’ 
To do some violence to thy hoary head— 
What, wilt thou not? nay, then it must beso. 
(Breaks violently from him, and Exir.) 
Geof. Curs'd feeble hand ! he’s gone toseck. 
perdition ! 
Icannot run, Where is that stupid hind? 
He sould have met me here. Holla, Fernan- 
lo! 
Enter Fernando, 


We've lost him, he is gone, he’s broke from 
me! 

Did I not bid thee mect me early here, 

For that he has been known to haunt this 
place ? . 

Fer. Which way has he gone ? 

~ Geof. Towards the forest, if ] guess aright. 

But do thou ran with speed to Rosinberg, 

And he will follow him; run swiftly, man! 

(Exeunr. 


Scenz I.—a woop, wi.p AND savaGr; 
AN ENTRY TO A CAVE, VERY MUCH 
TANGLED WITH BRUSHWOOD, IS SEEN 
IN THE BACKGROUND. THE TIME 
REPRESENTS THE DAWN OF MORNING. 
BASIL I$ DISCOVERED STANDING NEAR 
THE FRONT OF THE STAGE, IN A 
THOUGHTFUL POSTURE, WITH A CoU- 
PLE OF PISTOLS LAID BY HIM ON A 
PIECE OF PROJECTING ROCK; HE 
PoeSES FOR SOME TIME. 


as. (alone.) What shall I be some few 
short moments hence ? 
Why ask I now ? who from the dead will rise 
To tell me of that awful state unknown? 
But be it what it Thay, or bliss, or torment, 
Annihilation, dark and endless rest, 
Or some dread thing, man’s wildest range o 
thought 
Hath never yet conceiy’d, that change'T'll dare 
Which makes me anything but what I am. 
I can bear scorpions’ stings,tread fields of fire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lic, 
Be toss'd aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame—( Pauses.) O im- 
pious thought ! 

Will the great God of mercy, mercy have 
On all but those who are most miserable ? 
‘Will he not punish with a pitying hand , 
The poor, fall’n, froward child? (Pauses.) 
And shall I then against his will offend, 
Because he is most good and mereifts] ? 
O! horrid baseness ! what, what shalt f do? 
T'll think no more—it turns my dizzy brain— 
DK cel: Pan decks ic aitecke teak ahmeeh? Wa See 
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(Takes up the pistols, and walks up and down, 
looking wildly around lam, then discovering 
the cave's mouth.) 

Here is an entry to some darksome cave, 

‘Where an uncoffin'd corse may rest in peace, 

And hide its foul corruption from the earth. 

The threshold is unmark’d by mortal foot. 

T'll do it here. 

(Enters the cave and Exit; a deep silence ; 
then the report of a pistol is heard from the 
cave, and. soon. after, Enter Rosinberg, Val- 
tomer, two Officers and Soldiers, almost at 
thesame moment by different sides of thestage. 
Ros. This way the sound did come. 

Valt. How came ye, soldiers? heard ye 
that report? 

1st Sol, We heard it, and it seem’d to come 
from henee, 

Which made us this way hie. 

Ros, A horrid fancy darts across my mind. 
(A groan heard from the cave.) 

{To Valt.) Ha! heard’st thou that ? 

Valt. Methinks it is the groan of one in 
pain. (A second groan.) 

Ros. Ha! there again ! 

Valt. From this caye’s mouth, so dark and 
choak'd with weeds, 

It seems to come. 

Ros. T'll enter first. 
1st Off. My Lord, the way is tangled o'er 
with briers ; 

Hard by, a few short paces to the left, 

' There is another mouth of easier access ; 

I pass’d it even now. 
Ros. Then shew the way. 


(Exeunr. 
Scenx II].—rue insipe oF THE Cave. 


Basix discovered lying on the ground, with his 
head raised a little upon a few stones and 
earth, the pistols lying beside him, and blood 
upon his breast, Enter RostnserG, VaLto- 
mer, and Oryicers. Rosinberg, upon seeing 
Basil, stops short with horrour, and remains 
motionless for some time. 


Valt. Great God of heaven! what a sight is 
this | 
(Rosinberg runs to Basil, and stoops down by 
his side.) 
Ros, O Basil! O my friend! what hast 
thou done? _ 
Bas. (Covering his face with his hand.) 
Why art thou come? I thought to die 
in peace. 
Ros. Thou know’st me not—I am thy Ros- 
inberg, : 
Thy dearest, truest friend, thy loving kins- 
man! 
‘Thou dost noteay tome, Why art thou come ? 
Bas. Shame knows no kindred : I am fall’n, 
+ disgrae’d ; 
My-tame is gone, I cannot look upon thee. 
Ros. My Basil, noble spirit! talk not thus! 
The greatest mind untoward fate may prove : 
Thou art our gen’rous, valiant leader still. 





And prove his words in biood. 
Bas. Ah Rosinberg ! this is no time to boast! 

I once had hopes a glorious name to gain ; 

Too proud of hearty did too much aspire ; 

The hour of trial came, and found me wanting! : 

Talk not of me, but let me be forgotten.— 

And O! my friend! something upbraide me 
here, (laying his hand on his breast.) , 

For that [ now remember how oft-times 

T have usurp’d :t o’er thy better worth, 

Most vainly teaching where I should have 
learnt; 

But thou wilt pardon me.— 

Ros. (taking Basil’s hand, and pressingit to 
his breast.) Rend not my heart in 
twain! O talk not thus! 

I knew thou wert superiour to myself, 
‘And to all men beside : thou wert my pride; 
I paid thee defrence with a willing heart. 

Bas. It was delusion, all delusion, Rosin- 

berg ! 
I feel my weakness now, I own my pride. 
Give me thy hand, my time is ncar the close : 
Do this for me: thou know’st my love, Vice 
toria— . 
Ros. O curse that wornan ! she itis alone— , 
She has undone us all! i 
Bas. It doubles unto me the stroke of death 
To hear thee name her thus, O curse her not! 
The fault is mine; she’s gentle, good an 
blameless.— 
Thou wilt not then my dying wish fulfil? 

Ros. I will! Twill! what wouldst thou have : 
me do? : 7 

Bas. See her when I am gone; be gentle * 
with her; t 

And tell her that I bless'd her in my death; 
E’en in my agonics J lov’d and bless’d her. 
Wilt thou do this? < 

Ros. Ul do what thou desir’st. § 

Bas. 1 than}*thee, Rosinberg; my time ; 


draws regr. * 
(Raising fal a little, and perceicing Of | 


cers. 
Is there Ta boobs one here? are we alone ? 
Ros. (making a sign for the Officers to retire.) 
’Tis but a sentry, to prevent intrusion. : 
Bas. Thou know’st this desp’rate deed. 
from sacred rites 
Hath shut me out: I am unbless'’d of men, 
And what I am in sight of th’ awful God, 
I dare not think ; when Jam gone, my friend, 
O! let a good man’s prayers to heaven ascend 
For an offending spirit !—Pray for me. 
What thinkest thou? although an outcast 
here, 
May not some heavenly mercy still be found? 
Ros. Thou wilt find mercy—my beloved 
Basil— 
It cannot be that thou shouldst be rejected. 
I will with bended knee—I will implore— 
It choaks mine utterance—I will pray for 
thee— 
Bas. This comforts me—thou art a lovin, 
friend. (A noise without. 
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Valt. (to Ros.) My lord, the soldiers all in- 
sist to enter. 
What shall Ido? they will not be denied : 
‘They say that they will see their noble gen’- 
i ral. 


Bas. Ah ray brave fellows! do they call me 
80? 
Ros. Then let them come! 


Enter Soldiers, who gather round Basil, and 
look mournfully upon him ; he holds out his 
hand to them with a faint smile. 


Bas, My gen'rous soldiers, this is kindly 
meant. 

I'm low i’ the dust; God bless you all, brave 

hearts ! 
Ist Sol, And God bless you, my noble, noble 
gen'ral ! 

We'll never follow such a leader more. 
2d Sol. Ah! had you staid with us, my no- 

ble gen’ral, 

We would have died for you. 

(8d Soldier endeavours next to speak, but can- 
not; and kneeling down by Basil, covers his 
face with his cloak, Rosinberg turns his 
face to the wall and weeps.) 

Bas. (in «. very faint broken voice.) Where 

art thou ? do not leave me, Rosinberg— 

€ome neur to me—these fellows make me 
weep: 

T have no power toweep—give me thy hand— 

I love to feel thy grasp—my heart beats 

strangely— 

It beats as tho’ its breathings would be few— 

Remember— 

Ros. Is there aught thou wouldst desire ? 
Bas. Nought but a little earth to cover me, 
And lay the smoothsod even with-the ground-- 
[Let no stone mark the spot—give-no offence, 
§ Tfain would say—what can] say to thee? 
(A deep pause ; after a feeble *struggle, Basil 
expires.) on: 
Ast Sal. That motion was his Tox, 
2d Sol. His spirit’s fled. 
ist Sol. God grant it peace ! it was a noble 
spirit ! 
4th Sol. The trumpet’s sound did never rouse 
a braver. 
Ist Sol. Alas ! no trumpet c’er shall rouse 
him more, 

Until the dreadful blast that wakes the dead. 

2d Sol. And when that sounds it will not 
wake a braver. 
3d Sol. How pleasantly he shar'd our hard- 
est toil! 

Our coarsest food the daintiest fare he made. 
4th Sol. Ay, many a time, i’ the cold damp 

plain has he 

With cheerful count’ 

my heart: 

Then wrapp'd him in his cloak, and laid him 

down 

E’en like the meanest soldier in the field. 

(Rosinberg all this time continues hanging 

over the body, and i i Valto- 





ice cried, “ Good rest, 






















Ros. There, seestthou how he lies ? so fix’d, 
so pale? 
Ah! what an end is this! thus lost! thus 
fall'nt 
To be thus taken in-his middle course, 


. Where he so nobly strove ;. till cursed passion 
Came like a sun-stroke on his amidday. 


toil, 


And cut the strong man down. Basil! 
Basil ! 
Valt. Forbear, my friend, we must not sor- 
row here. 


Ros. He was the younger brother, of my 


soul. 
Valt. Indeed, my lord, it is too sad a sight. 
Time calls us, let the body be remov’d. 
Ros. He was—O! he was like no other 
man-! 
Valt. (still endeavouring, to draw him away.)~ 
Nay, now forbear. 
Ros. T lov’d him from his birth! 
Valt. Time presses, let the body be remov'd, 
Ros, What say;st thou ? z 
Falt. Shall-we not remove him’ hence ? 
Ros. He has forbid it, and has charg’d me 
well 
To leave his 
chure: 
All sacred rites to the self-slain denies. 
He would not give offence. 
st Sol. What, shail our gen’ral, like a very 
wretch, 
Be laid unhonour’d in the common 
No last salute to bid his soul farewe 
No warlike honours paid? it shall not be. 
2d Sol. Laid thus? no, by the blessed light 
of heav'n ! 
In'the most holy spot in Mantua’s walls 
He shall be laid: in face of duy be laid; 
And tho’ black priests should curse us in the 
teeth, 
We will fire o’er him whilst our hands have 
power 
To grasp a musket. 
Several Soldiers. Let those who dare for- 
bid it! . 
Ros. My brave companions, be it as you will. 
(Spreading out his arms as if he would em- 
brace the Soldiers.—They prepare to remove 
the body.) 
Valt. Nay, stop a while, we will not move 
it now, 
For see a mournful visitér appears, 
And must not be denied. 


Enter Vicrorra and [saBELLA. 


grave unknown ; for that the 
n 


froand ? 
2 


Vict. { thought to find him here, where has 
he fled? 
(Rosinberg points to the body without speaking. 
Victoria skricks out and falls into the arms 
of Isabella. 
Isab. Alas! my gentle mistress, this will kill 
thee. _ 


Vict. (recovering.) Unloose thy hold, and 
let me look upon him. 
O! horrid, horrid sight ! my ruin’d Basil ! 
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(Kneels down by the body and bends over it.) 

These wasted streams of life! this bloody 
wound ! (Laying her hand upon his heart.) 

{s there no breathing here? all still! all cold! 
Open thine eyes, speak, be thyself again, 
And I will love thee, serve thee, follow thee, 
Tn spite of all reproach. Alas! alas! 
A lifeless corse art thou forever laid, 
And dost not hear my call._— 

Ros. No, madam ; now your pity comes too 


With all my faults, most worthless of his love; 
And him I'll love in the low bed of death, 
In horrour and decay.— 7 
Nearhislone tomb Tspena my wretched 
In humble pray’r for his departed spirit : 
Cold as his grave shall be my earthy bed, . 
As dark my cheerless cell. Force me 
hence. : 
I will not go, for grief hath made me strong. © 
(Struggling to get loose.). 





late. Ros. Do not withhold her, leave her sorrow + 
Vict. Dost thou upbraid me? O! I have free. 
* deserv'd it! (They let her go, and she throws herself upow: 


Ros. No, madam, no, I will not now upbraid : 

‘But woman’s grief is like a summer storm, 
{ Short ag it violent is; in gayer scenes, 
} Where soon thou shalt in giddy circles blaze, 
And play the airy goddess of the day, 

Thine eye, perchance, amidst th’ observing 

crowd, 

Shall mark th’ indignant face of Basil’s friend, 

And then it will upbraid. 

Vict. No, never, never! thus it shall not be. 
To the dark, shaded cloister wilt thou go, 
Where sad and lonely, thro’ the dismal grate 
Thou'lt spy my wasted form, and then up- 


_ the body in an agony af grief’) 

Tt doth gubdue the sternness of my grief 

To see her mourn him thus.—Yet I must 

curse.— 

Heay’n's curses light upon her damned father, 

Whose crooked policy has wrought this wreck! 
sab. If he has done it, you are well reveng’d, 

For all his hidden plots detected are. 

Gauriceio, for some int’rest of his own, 

His master’s secret dealings with the foe 

Has to Lanoy betray’d; who straight hath sent, 

On the behalf of his imperial Tord, 

A message full of dreadful threats to Mantua. 


braid me. His discontented subjects aid him not : 
Ros. Forgive me, heed me not; I’m griev'd | He must submit to the degrading terms e 
at heart ; A haughty conq’ring power will now impose, 


I'm fretted, gall’d, all things are hatefulto me.| Ros. And art thou sure of thia? 


If thou didst love my friend, I will forgive | sab. fam, my lord. 
: thee ; Ros. Give me thy hand, I'm glad on't, O! 
I must forgive thee : with his dying breath I'm glad on't! 


He bade me tell thee, that his latest thoughts 
Were love to thee; in death he lov’d and 
¥ bless’d thee 
(Victoria goes to throw herself upon the body 
but is prevented by Valtomer .and Isabella 
who support her in their arms and endeavour 
to drano her away from it.) 
Viet. O! force me not away! by his cold 
corse, 
Let me lie down and weep. O! Basil, Basil! 
The gallant and the brave! how hast thou 
loved tae! 
ff there is any holy kindness in you, 
(To Isab. and Valt.) 


It should be so? how like a hateful ape 
Detected, grinning, ‘midst his pilfer’d honrds 
A cunning man appears, whose secret fra 
Are open'd tome day! scorn'd, hooted, 
mock’d ! y 


ock’d ! 

Scorn’d by the very fools who most admir’d 

His bp art. But when a great mind 
8, 

The noble nati 








of man’s gen'rous heart 
zagainst the shame of ruin; 
fensure using but its faults 
Asm eans to introduce his praise ; 

‘or pity like a dewy twilight comes ‘ 

‘o close th’ oppressive splendour of his day, 
And they who but admir'd him in his height, 
His alter'd state lament, and love him fall'n, 
[Exeonr. 


@ 
as 


‘Tear me not hence. 
For he lov'd me in thoughtless folly lost, 
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Mr. Wirnrincton. 
« Mr. Harwoop. 
: Govern Harpy. 
x Lortus Prettyman. 
¢ Mr. Opa. 
Mr. Roysron. 
Huwpnry. 
, Jonaruan, 
Tomas. 
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Martane, 

. Miss Estoy, 
Mas. Berry, Maid to Agnes. 


} Nieces to Withrington. 


*," Scene in Bath, andin Mr. Wituninc- 
ToN's house in the environs of Bath. 





ACTI. 
Scene I.—Mr. Wirurincton’s novss, 


Enter WitHrinaTox gadhis two Nieces hang- 
ing upon his arms, coaxiny him in a playful 
manner as they advance to./ards the front of’ 
the Stage. =e 


With. Poo, poo, get along, young gipsies, 
sand don’t tease me any more. 

Ag. So we will, my good Sir, 
have granted our suit. 

Mar. Do, dear uncle, it will be so pleasant! 

With, Get along, get along. Don't think 
to wheedle me into it. It would be very 
pleasant, truly, to see an old fellow, with a 
wig upon his bald pee, making one ina holy- 
day mummery with acouple of madcaps. 

4g. Nay, don't lay the fault upon the wig, 
good Sir, for it is as youthful, and as sly, and 
as saucy looking as the best head of hair in 
the county, As for your old wig, indeed, 
there was 60 much curmudgeon-like austerity 
about it, that young people fled from before it, 
as, I dare say, the birds‘do at present; for I 
am sure it is stuck up in some cherry-orchard 
by this time, to frighten away the sparrows. 

With You are mistaken, young mistress. jt 


when you 


towards Mariane.) Look at him, pray !.is he 

not ten years younger since he wore it? Is 
there one bit of an old grumbler to be seen 
about him now? 

ue Beis no more like the man he bys 
than I am like my godmother. (Clapping his 
shoulder.) You ue te even do 48 we have bid. 
you, sir, for this excuse will never bring you~ 
on, 


With. Poo, poo, it ia a foolish girl’s whim- 
sy: I'll have nothing to do with it. 

Ag. It is a reasonable woman's desire, germ 
tle Pasrdian, and you must consent to it. For 
if Tam to marry at ell, I am resolved to have 
a respectable man, and aman who is attached 
to me; and to find out such a one, in my pres- 
ent situation, is impossible. I am provoked 


beyond all patience with your ol greedy 
lords, and match-making aunts, intro: ucing 
their poor noodle heirs-apparent tome. Your 


ambitious esquires, and proud obsequious bar- 
onets are intolerable, and your rakish younger 
brothers are nauseous: such creatures only 
surround me, whilst men of sense stand at a 
distance, and think me as fooliah as the com- 
pany I keep. One would swear I was made 
of amber, to attract all the dust and chaff of 
the community. 

With, There is some truth in this, ‘faith. 

Ag. You see how it is with me, so my 
dear, loving, good uncle, (coazing kim.) do let 
Mariane take my place for a little while. We 
are newly come to Bath; nobody knows us: 
we have been but at one ball, and as Mariane 
looks so much better than me, she has‘already 
been mistaken for the heiress, and I for her 
portionless cousin: I have told you how we 
shall manage it: do lend us your assistance! 

With. So in the disguise of a portionless 
spinster, you are to captivate some man of 
sense, I suppose? 

Ag. I would fain have it so. 

With. Go, go, thou art a fool, Agnes! who 
will fall in love with a little ordinary girl like 
thee? why, there is not one feature in thy 
face that a man would give a farthing for. 

Mar. You are very saucy, uncle. 

Ag. I should despair of my beauty to be 
sure, since I am reckoned so much like you, 
my dear Sir; yet old nurse told ‘me thata rich 
lady, a great lady, and the prettiest lady that 
ever wore silk, fell in love, once on:.g time, 
with Mr. Anthony, and would have fulowed 
hia ta tha conilae ‘nk 4c. oP ie cd oe La 
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With. (endeavouring to look angry) 
nuree is a fool, and you are an impudent ussy 
Till hear no more of thie nonsense. (Br 
from them and goes towards the door: they run 
‘after him, and draw him back again.) 

Ag. Nay, good Sir, we have not quite done 
with you yet: grant our request, und then 
scamper off as you please. 

_ Mar. I'll hold both your arms till you grant 
It. 


Old 


With. (to Mar.) And what makes you so 
eager about it, yours. lady ? you expect, I sup- 
ose, to get a husband by the trick. O fy, 
Fr the poorest girl in England would blush 
at such a thought, who calls herself an honest 
one. 

Ag. And Mariane would reject the richest 
man in England who would harbour such a 
‘suspicion. But give yourself no uneasiness 
about thia, Sir; A is need not go a husband- 
hunting, for she is already engaged.—(Mari- 
ane looks frightened, and makes signs to Agnes 
over her ynete’s shoulder, which she answers 
with a smile of encouragement.) 

With. Engaged | she is very good, truly, to 
manage all this matter herself, being afraid to 
give me any trouble, I suppose. And pray 
what fool has she picked out from the herd, to 
enter into this precious engegement with? 

Ag. A foolish enough fellow to be sure, your 
favourite nephew, cousin Edward. : 

With. Hang the silly booby ! how could he 
be such an idiot ! but it can’t be, it shan’t be! 
—it is folly to put myself into a passion about 
it. (To Mariane, aah puts her hand on his 
shoulder to southe him.) Hold off your Hands, 
Ma'am! This is news indeed to amuse me 
with of a morning. 

Ag. Yes, uncle, and I can tell you more 
news ; for they are not only engaged butas soon 
as he returns from abroad they are to be 
married, 

With. Well, well, let them marry in the 
devil's name, and go a-begging if they please. 

Ag. No, gentle guardian, they need not go 
a-begging ; they will have a good fortune to 
support them. 

With. Yea, yes, they will get a prize in the 
lottery, or find out the philosopher's stone, 
and coin their old shoes into guineas. 

Ag. No, Sir, it is not that way the fortune 
is to come. 4 

With. No; he has been following some 
knight-errant, then, I suppose, and will have 
an island in the South Sea for his pains. 

Ag. No,you have not guessed it yet. (Stro- 
king hishand gently.) Did you never hear of 
a good, kind, rich uncle of theirs, the gene- 
rous Mr. Withrington? he is to settle afand- 
some provision upon them as soon as they 
are.married, and leave them his fortune at 
last. 
Wisk. (lifting up kis hands ) Well, 1 must 
eay thot art the sauciest little jade in the king- 
dom! But did you never hear that this wor- 


was, is resolved to embrace the opportunity: 
and seek out a wife for himself? 3 

Ag. O! that is nothing to the purpose; for, 
what I have said about the fortune must hap-* 
pen, though he should seek out a score of wiveg. 
for himself. : 

With. Must happen! but I say it shall not 
happen. Whether should you or I know best 4 

Ag. Why me, to be sure. 

With. Ha, ha, ha! how so, baggage? 

Ag. (resting her arm on his shoulder, looking’ 
archly in his face.) You don't know, perhaps, 
that when I went to Scotland last wommer 
travelled far, and far, as the tale says,and fare 
ther than I can tell, till I came to the Isle of 
Sky, where every body has the second sight,’ 
and has nothing to do but tear a little hole in 
a tarian-plaidy, and peering through: it, in thigi 
manner, sees every thing past, present, and t# 
come. Now, you inuet know? gave an 
woman half-a-crown and a rol! ot tobacco far 
@ peep or two through her plaid, and what dor 
you think I saw, uncle ? . 
With. The devil dancing a hornpipe, I supe! 


Ag. There was somebody dancing to be 
sure, but it was not the devil though. Who de. 
you think it was now? + 

With. Poo, poo! 

Ag. It was uncle himself, at Mariane’s wed- 
ding, leading down the first dance, with the 
bride. [ saw a sheet of parchnent in a corner, 
too, signed with his own blessed hand, and a 
very handsome settlement it was. So he led 
dices. the Sint dance himself, and_we all fol-, 

lowed after him, as merry as Wewmmpy hay+ 
makers. = 

With. Thow hast had a sharp sight, ‘faith ! 

Ag. And I took a second peep through thé 
plaidy, and what do you think J saw then, Sir? 








With. Nay, praf thou wilt. 
Ag. Agenteelfamily-house, where Edwerd 
and Mariane It, and several little brata 


runnin, “down in it. Some of them so 
tall, ani Jl, and some of them no taller 
than this, And there came good uncle amongst 
them, and they all flocked about him so mer- 
tily ; every body was so glad to see him, the 
very sculhons from the kitchen were glad; 
and methought he looked as well pleased him- 
self as any of them. Don't you think he did, 
Sir? 

With. Have done with thy prating, 

Ag. Lhave not done yet, good Sir; for I 
took another peep still, and then I saw a most 
dismal changed family indeed. There was a 
melancholy sick bed set out, in the best cham- 
ber; every face was sad, and all the children 
were weeping. There wasone dark-eyed rogue 
amongst them, called little Anthony, and he 
threw away his bread and butter, and roared 
like a young bull, for woe’s me! old uncle 
was dying. (Observing Wyithrinigtan affected.) 
But old uncle recovered though, and looked 
as stout as a veteran again. So I gave the old 


up, 
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». With. Thou art the wildest little witch in 
the world, and wilt never be at rest till thou 
dhast got every thing thine own way, I believe. 

Ag. I thank you, i thank you, dear uncle! 
‘leaping round his neck,) it shall be even 60, 
land [ shall have my own little boon into the 
bargain. 

‘ith. I did not say so. 

4g. But I know it will be so, and many 
thanks to you, my dear good uncle! (Man: 
ane ventures to come from behind,— Withring- 
ton looks gently to her, she holds out her hand, 

she hesitates, and Agnes joins their hands to- 

saether, giving them a hearty shake.) 

v, With. Come, come, let me get away from 
you now: you are a couple of insinuating 
@ipsies. Exrr, hastily. 

<. dfar. (embracing Agnes.) Well, heaven 

bless thee, my sweet Agnes! thou hast done 

¢marvels for me. You gave me a fright 

“though ; I thought we were ruined. 

i. Ag. O! T knew I should get the better of 
him some way or other. hat a good wor- 
thy heart he has! you don’t know how dear- 
ly I love this old uncle of ours. 

Mar. 1 wonder how it is. I used to think 
him severe and unreasonable, with his fiddle 
faddle fancies about delicacy and decorum; 
but since you came amongst us, Agnes, you 
have so coaxed him, and laughed at him, and 

: played with him, that he has become almost 
aa frolicksome as ourselves. 

Ag. Let us set about our project immedi- 








ately. Nobody knows us here but lady Fade 
and : we niust let them both into 
she se: .* Fade is confined with bad 


heal and though Miss Eston, I believe, 
wohl rather tell a secret than hold her tongue, 
yet as long as there are streets and carriages, 
and balls and ribands, and feathers and fashions 
to talk of, there can be-sa,great danger from 
hee , saline ig 


Mar. O! we shall do very well. How I 
long to frolick it away, in alin rich trap- 
ings of heir-ship, amongst thod sneaking 
wretches the fortune-hunters ! They have ne- 

lected me as a poor girl, but I will play the 
gouce amongst them as a rich one. 

Ag. You will acquit yourself very hand- 
somely; I dare say, and find no lack of ad- 
mirers. 

Mar, I have two or three in my eye just 
now, but of all men living I have set my 
heart upén humbling Sir Loftus. He insult- 
ed a friend of mine last winter, to ingratiate 
himself with an envious woman of quality, 
but I will be revenged upon him; O! how 
1 will scorn him, and toss up my nose at 
him! 

Ag. That is not the way to be revenged 
upon him, silly girl! He is haughty and re- 
served in hia manners; and though not al- 
together without understanding, has never 
suffered a higher idea to get footing in his 
hoddle than that of appearing a man of con- 

and fashion; and though he hi 


rr ee ea ea 





once 


tleman, and no existence but at an assembly, 
he appears there with all the haughty gravi- 
ty, and careless indifference of a person su- 
periour to such paltry amusements. Such a 
man as this must be laughed at, not scorned ; 
contempt must be his portion. . 

Mar. He shall have it then, And ag for 
his admirer and imitator, Jack Opal, who has 
for these ten years pe so successfully per- 
formed every kind of fine gentlemanship, 
that every new fool brought into fashion, any 
kind of bad treatment, ia suppose, that hap- 

n to come into my head will be goodenough 
for him, 

Ag. Quite goodenough. You have set him 
down for one of your admirers too? 

Mar. Yes, truly, and a great many more 
besides. 

Ag. Did you observe in the ball-room last 
night, a genteel young man, with dark grey 
eyes, and a sensible countenance, but wi 
so little of the foppery of the fashion about 
him, that one took him ata distance for a mucli 
older man ? 

Mar. Wore he not a plain brownish coat? 
and stood he not very near us great part of the 
evening? 

Ag. Ses, the very same. Pray endeavour 
to attract him, Mariane. 

Mar. If you are very desirous to see him 
in my train, I will. 

Ag. No, not desirous, neither. 

Mar. Then wherefore should I try ? 

Ag. Because I would have you try every 
art to win him, and I would not have him to 
be won, 

Mar. O! I comprehend it now! This is 
the sensible man we are in quest of. 

Ag. I shall not be sorry if it proves so. J 
have enquired who he is, as I shall tell you 
by and hy, and what I have learnt of him I 
like, Is not his appearance prepossessing ? 

Mar. 1 don’t know, he is too grave and 
dignified for such a girl as thou art; I fear 
we shall waste our labour upon him, 

Ag. But he does not look always so. He 
kept very near me, if it did not look vain, I 
should eay followed me all the evening, and 
many a varied expression his countenance 
assumed. But when I went away arm in 
arm with my uncle, in our usual good-hu- 
moured way, I shall never forget the look 
of pleasant approbation with which he fol- 
lowed me. I had learnt but a little while 
before the mistake which the company made 
in regard to us, and at that moment the idea 
of this project came across my mind like « 
flash of lightning. 

Mar. Very well, gentle cousin; the task 
you assign me is pleasing to my humour, 
and the idea of promoting your happiness at 
the same time will make it delightful. Let 
me see, how many lovers shall I havesone, 
two, three. (Counting on her fingers.) 

Ag. 1 can tell you of one lover more than 
you wot of. i. 
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Ag. Our distant cousin the great ‘squire, 
and man of business, from ——shire: he 
‘writes to my uncle that he will be in Bath 
to-day upon business of the greatest import- 
ance, which he explains to him in three pages 
of close-written Paper; but whether he is to 
court me for himself, or for his son, or to s0- 
iicit a great man, who is here, for a place, 
no mortal on earth can discover. 

Mar. Well, let him come, I shall 
them all. O! if my Edward were here just 
now, how he would laugh at us! 


Enter SERVANT. 


Ser. Miss Eston. 

Mar. Let us run out of her way, and sa 
we are not lat-home. She will sit and 
these two hours. 

” Ag. But you forget you have something to 
say toher. (To the servant.) Shew her up 
stairs to my dressing room. —_[Exrr servant. 
. Mar. Pray let us run up stairs before her, 
or she will arrest us here with her chat. 
[Exeunr. 

Miss Eston (without.) And it is a very bad 
thing for all that ; I could never abide it. I 
wonder your master don’t stop (enters walk- 
ing straight across the stage still speaking) up 
those nasty chinks; there is such a wind in 
the hall, ‘tis enough to give one a hoarseness, 
By the bye, Mrs. Mumblecake is sadly to-day; 
haa your lady sent to inquire for her, Wil- 
liam ? Y wonder if her [Exrr, still talking with- 
out) old coachman has left her? I saw anew 
face on the, &e. &. 


Scene Wl.—ran rrecps srrore xa. 
WITHRINGTON’S HOUSE. 


Enter Anes, Martane, and Miss Eston, who 
seem still busy talking, from the house, and 
emin over the stage, arm in arm, Exeunt. 

inter by the same side by which they went 
out, Sir Lorrus Prettyman, and Har woop, 
who stands looking behind him, as if he follow- 
ed something with his eyes very eagerly. 


Sir Loft. (Advancing to the front of the stage 
and speaking to himself.) How cursedly ane 
lucky this is now! if she had ¢ome out but 
a few moments sooner, I should have passed 
her walking-arm in arm with a Brittish peer. 
How provokingly thesé things always happen 


with me! (observing Harwood.) What ! is he | iar. 


staring after her too? (aloud) What are you 
looking at, Harwood? does she walk well ? 

Har. 1 can’t tell how she walks, but I could 
stand and gaze after her till the sun went 
down upon ime. 

Str Loft. She is a fine woman, I grant you. 

Har. (vastly pleased.) 1 knew she would 
please, jt is impossible she should not! There 
is fope thing so delightful in the play of her 
eountemance, it would even make a plain wo- 
man beautiful. 

CS TRE ee ee | 1 en tee ape ee RE oa an, Mean a 


tomed to the elegance of fashionable beauty. 

Har. I would not compare her to any,thing 
so trifling and insipid. 

Sir Loft. She has one advantage which 
fashionable beauty seldom possesses. 

Har. What do you mean! 

Sir Loft. A large fortune. : 

Har. (looking disappointed.) It is not 
heiress I mean. 

Sir Loft. Is it t'other girl you are raving 
about? She is showy ata distance, I admit, 
but as awkward as a dairy-meid when near 
you; and her tongue goes as fast as if she 
were repeating a pater noster. 

Har. What, do you think Iam silly enough 
to be caught with that magpie? 

Sir Loft. Who is it then, Harwood? I see 
nobody with Miss Withrington but Mise Eston 
and the poor little creature her cousin, 

Har. Good god! what a contemptable per- 
version of taste do interest and fashion create! 
But it is all affectation. (Looking cuntemptu- 
ously at him.) ‘ 

Sir Loft. (smiling contemptuously in return.) 
Ha, ha, ha! I see how it is with you, Har- 
wood, and I beg spardon too. The lady is 
very charming, are say; upon honour I 
never once looked in her face. She is a de- 

ndent relation of Miss Withrington’s, Ibe. 
Tieve: now IJ never take notice of such girls, 
for if you do it once they expect you to do it 
Bea Iam sparing of my attentions, that 
she on whom I really bestow them may have 
the more reason to boast. 

Har. You are right, Prettyman: she who, 
boasts of your attentions should réceiye them: 
all hersclt, that nobody else may know their 
real worth. ah 

Sir Loft. You are severe.this morning, Moy 
Harwood, but you do not altogether compres 
hend me, J believe, now perhaps more of 
the world than a udious Templar can be sup- 
posed to do; , assure you, men of fashion 
upon this pri le, are sparin, 
too, that t! may be listened 
tively when they do speak. 

Har. You are very right still, Sir Loftus; 
for if they spoke much, I'll be hang'd if they 
would get any body to listen to them at all. 

Sir Loft. (haughtily.) There is another reas 
son why men of fashion are not profuse of 
their words : inferior people are apt to forget 
themselves, and despise what is too famil- 





of their words, 
to more atten- 





Hor. Don't take so much pains to make me 
comprehend that the more fools speak the 
more people will despise them; I never had a 
clearer conviction of it in my life. 

Sir Loft. (haughtily.) Good morning, Sir; 
Isee Lord Saunter in the other walk, and I 
taust own I prefer the company of one who 
knows, at east, the common rules of polite- 
ness. Exrr. 
Har. (alene.) What a centemptible creature 


it is! He would prefer the most affected idiot, 
elie Ce Vk ee oi 
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acter in the world, Here comes another fool, 
who has been gazing too, but F will not once 
mention her before him. 7 


Enter Opar. 

Op. Good morning, Harwood: I have been 
fortunate just now; I have met some fine 
girls, ‘faith | 

Har. { om glad you have met with any 
thing so agreeable ; they are all equally charm- 
ing to you, I suppose. 

Op. Nay, Harwood, I know how to distin- 
guish. "There is a little animated creature 
amongst them, all life and spirit; on. my soul 
I could almost be in. love with her. 

Har, Thou hast more discernment than: I 
reckoned upon, If that goose, Sir Loftus, did 
nat spoil thee, Jack, thou wouldst be a very 
good fellow, after all. Why 1 must tell you, 
my good Opal, that lady whom you admire, is 
the sweetest little gipsey in England. 

Op. Js she indeed? I wish Thad taken a 
better look of her face then; but she wears 
such a cursed piume of blue feathers noddin, 
over her nose, there is scarcely one-half of it 
to be seen. 


Hur: (staring at him with astonishment.) 
Ag I breathe he has fallen in love with the 
magpie ! 


» And what is so surprising in this, pray? 
Does not all the world allow Miss Withring- 
ton the heiress to be a fine woman? 

Har. That is not the heiress, Jack, (pointi 
off the stage) the tall lady in the middle is 
her. But if your Duleinea could coin her 
words into farthings, she would be one of the 
best matches in the kingdom. 

Op. Pest take it! she was pointed out to 
me as Miss Withrington. Pest take my stu- 
pidity ! the girl is well enough, but she is 
not altogether— bling to himself.) 

Har. So you bestowed a'l your attention 
on this blue-feathered lady, end let the other 
two pass by unnoticed. mR, 

Op. No, not unnoticed neither : Miss With- 
Tington is too finea figure to be overlooked any 
where ; and for the other poor little creature, 
who hung upon her arm s0 familiarly, I could 
not help observing her too, because I won- 
ered Miss Withrington allowed such a dow- 
dy looking thing to walk with her in publick. 

‘aith! I'sent a vulgar-looking devil out of 
the way on a fool’s errand the other morning, 
who insisted upon going with Prettyman and 
J, to the pump-room: men of fas ion, you 
now, are always plagued with paltry fellows 
dangling after them 

Har. Hang your men of fashion! mere 
paliry fellows are too good company for them. 

Op. Damn it, Harwood! speak more re- 
tpoctfilly of that class of men to whom I have- 
the honour to belong. 

Har. You mistake me, Opal, it was only 
the men of fieliion 7} atid: TF won tan entt 








whatever class of men I belong to, I praise 
heaven I have nothing of the sour plodding 
book-worm about me. 

Har. You do well to praise heaven for the 
endowments it has bestowed upon you, Opal; 
if all men were es thankful as you for this 
blessed gift of ignorance, we could not be 
said-to live in en ungrateful generation. 

op. Talk away, laugh at your own wit as 
much ag you please, [ don’t mind it. I don't 
trouble my head to find out bons mots of & 
morning. 

Har. Youare very right, Jack, for it would; 
be to no purpose if you did. 

Op. I speak whatever comes readiest to 
me; I’ don't study speaches for company,. 
Harwood. 

Har. I hope so, Opal; you would have a 
laborious life of it, indeed, if you could not 
speak nonsense extempore. 

Op. (drawing himself up and walking 
haughtily to the other side of the stage.) had no 
business to:be so familiar with him. Sir Lof- 
tus is right; a reserved manner keeps imper- 
tinent people at a distance, (aside—Turns 
about makes a very stiff bow to ayo — 

XIT.). 

Har. (alone.) 1 am glad he is ina What 
do I see? (here Mariane, Agnes, and Mias 
Eston walk over the bottom of the stage atten+ 
ded by Sir Loftus and Opal, and Exyonr b 
the opposite side. Mar. looking after thon} 
Alas, now ! that such impudent fellows should: 
be successful, whilst I stand 
tance! How lightly she trips! does she not 
look about to me? by heaven I'll run to her! 
(Runs to the bottom of the stage, and stops 
short.) Oh no! I cannot do it! but see, her 
uncle comes this way. He looked so kindly 
at her, F could not help loving him; he 
must be a good man; I'll make up to him, 
and he perhaps will. join the ladies after- 
wards. . [Exrr. 


gazing at a dis- 
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Scenz I.—a Lopere-novss. 


Enter Royston and Humpury followed by 
JONATHAN, Carrying a portmanteau, 


Roy. What a world of business I have got 
upon my hands! I must set about it immediate- 
ly. Come here, Jonathan: I shall send you 
out.in the first place. 

Jon. Well, Sir. 

Roy. Take the black trunk, that is left in 
the hall, upon your shoulder, Jonathan, and 
be sure you don’t run against any body with 
it, for that might bring us into trouble. And 
perhaps as you go along, you may chance to 
meet with some of the Duke of Begall's ser- 
et dy who can tall you 
Beg ate asi 
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Roy. But first of all, however, if you see 
any decent hair-dresser’s shop in your way, 
desire them to send somebody here for my 
wig; and like enough they may tell _you,.at 
the same time, where there is an_hqnest 
Town-crier to be had; I'll have Phebe's 
black whelp cried directly: and bark ye, 
Jonathan, you may say as tho the d 
were ‘your own, you ‘understand, they wil 
expect such a devil of a reward else; and 
pri'thee, man! step into the corn-market, if 
thou canst find out the way, and enquire the 
price of oats. 

Jon. Yes, please your honour, but am I to 
go trudging about to all these places with that 
great heavy trunk upon my sheulder? 

Roy. No, numskull! did I not bid you car- 
ty it to the Inn where the London stage puts 
up? by the bye, you had better take it to the 
waggon—but first ask the coachman, what 
he charges for the carriage ; you can take it 
to the waggon afterwards, will suffer no 
man toimpose upon me. You will remember 
all this distinctly now, as I have told it you 
Jonathan? iy his f 

lun. (counting to himself upon his fingers.) 
O yes, your ‘panos !Pu mage it an twas. 
tant! (Exrr. 

Roy. Whata world of business I have upon 
my hands, Humphry! I am as busy as & 
minister of state, 


Re-enter JoxaTHan, scratching his head. 


Jon, La your honour! I have forgot all about 
his Grace, and the black whelp. 

Roy. Damn your muddle pate! did not I 
bid you enquire where his Grace -lives, and 
if you happen to see— 

Jon, Ods bodickins! 1 remember it every 
word now ! and the whelp is to be called by 
the Town-crier, just as one would call any- 

* thing that is lost. 

Roy. Yes, yes, go about it speedily. (Exit 
von.) Now in the first place, my good 
Humphry, I must see after the heiress I told 
you of; and it is a business hich requires a 
great deal of management too ; for— 


Re-enter JonaTHAn, scratching his head. 


Damn that dunder-headed fool! here he is 
ain. 

Jon. Your honour won't be angry now, but 
hang me, if I can tell whether Iam to take 
that there trunk to the coach, or the waggon. 

Roy. Take it to the coach—no, no, to the 
waggon—yes, yes, I should have seid—pest 
take it! carry it where thou wilt, fool, and 
‘plague me no more about it. (Exit Jon.) One 
amight as well give directions toa horse-block. 
Now, aa I was saying, Humphrey, this re- 
quires a great deal of management; for if the 
lady don’t like me, she may happen to like 
my evn: so I must feel my way a little, be- 
‘fore I speak directly to the purpose. 

Humph. Ay, your honour is always feeling 
your way. p 


as close as I can with solicitations in the mean 
time, without altogether stating mr request: 
for if I get the lady, George shall have the 
office, and if he geta the lady, I shall have 
the office. So we shall have two chances in 
our favour both ways, my good Humphry. 

Humph. Belike, Sir, if we were to take 
but one business in hand at a time, we might 
come better off at the long run. 

Roy, ©} thou hast no head for business, 
Humphry : thou hast no genius for business, 
my good Humphry. (smiling conceitedly. 

fumph. Why, for certain, your honour 
2 marvellous deal of wit, but I don’t know, 
how it is, nothing that we take in hand ever 
comes to any good; and what provokes me 
more than all the rest, is, that the more pains 
we take about it, the worse it always succeeds. 

Roy. Humph! we can't guard against ev- 
ery crose accident. 

Humph. To be sure Sir, cross accidenta 
will happen to every body, but certes! we, 
have more than our own share of them. 

Roy. Well, don’t trouble yourself about it: 
Ihave head enough to manage my own af 
fairs, and more than my own too. Why, my 
lord Slumber can’t even grant a new lease, 
nor imprison a vagabond for poaching, with- 
out my advice and direction: did I not man-. 
age all Mr. Harebrain’s election for him? 
and, but for one of these cursed accidents or 
two, had brought him in for his Borough, as 
neatly as my glove. Nay, if his Grace andI 
get into good understanding together, there is 
no knowing, but I may have affairs of the 
nation upon my hands. Ha, ha, ha! poor 
Humphry, thou hast no comprehension of all 
this: thou think’st me a very wonderful man, 
dost thou not ? 

- Humph. I must own I dosometimes marvel 
at your honour. 


ad 
Enter %. Witnrincton. 


Roy. Ha} “how do you do, my dear cousin? 

I hope I hdve the happiness of seeing you in 
good health: I am heartily rejoiced to sce 
you, my very good Sir. (Shaking him hear- 
tily by the hand.) 

With. I thank you, Sir, you are welcome to 
Bath; I did not expect the pleasure of see- 
ing you here. 

yy. Why, my dear worthy Sir,Fam aman 
of so much business, so toss‘d about, so har: 
aas’d with a multiplicity of affairs, that, I 
protest, I can’t tell myself one day what part 
of the world I shall be in the next. 4 

Wuh, You give yourself:a great deal of 
trouble, Mr. Royston. 

Roy. ‘0! hang itt I never spare myself: T 
Taust work to make others work, cousin With- 
rington. J] have got.a werld ef new altera- 
tions going on at Royston-hall ; if you would 
take a trip down to see them— 

+ With. Tam no great traveller, Sir. 

Roy. Lhave plough’d up the bowling green, 

and cutdown the OP trees + [have built new 
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dug ‘up the orchard, and pull’d down the old 
sfruit-wall, where that odd little temple used 
“to stand. 

With. And is the little temple pulled down 
too? pray, what has become of your Vicar’s 
sister, Mrs. Mary? we drunk tea with her 
there, 1 remember; is she married yet? she 
was a very modest-looking gentlewoman. 

Roy. So you remember her too? Well, I 


have pull’d down every foot of it, and built a| G: 


new cari-house with the bricks——Good com- 
modious stalls for thirty horses, cousin With- 
rington ; they beat Sir John Houndly’s all to 
nothing it is as clever, a well-constructed 
building as any in the country. 

With. Has Sir John built a new house in 
the country ? 

Roy, No, no, the stables I say. 

With. O! you are talking of the stables 

ain, 

Roy. But when I get the new addition to 
the mansion-house finished, that will be the 
grand improvement: the best carpenters’ 
work in the country, my dear Sir, all well- 


“ season'd timber from Norway. 


Humyph. Itis part ofa disputed wreck, Sir, 
and if the law-suit about the right to it turns 
out in my master’s favour, as it should do, it 
will be the cheapest built house in the coun- 
try, Oh! let his honour alone for making a 
bargain. 

With, So you have got 2 law-suit on your 
hands, Mr.” Royston? I hope you are’ not 
much addicted to this kind of amiasuicut 
you will find it a very expensive one. 

Roy. Bless you, my good Sir, I am the most 
peaceable creature in the world, but I will 
suffer no man to impose upon me. 

With. (smiling.) But you suffer the women 
sometimes to do so, do you not? 

Humph. No, nor t nen neither, Sir: 
for it was but th’ other day that he prosecuted 
widow Gibson, for letting her chickens feed 
amongst his corn, and it was* given in his 
honour's favour as in right it ehould have 
been, ~ 

With. (archly.) And who was adjudged to 
pay the expenses of court, Mr. Humphry ! 

Humph. Ay, to be sure, his honour was 
obliged to pay that. 

With. (archly.) But the widow paid swing- 
ingly for it, I suppose ? 

Humph. Nay ‘faith, after all, they but fined 
her in n sixpence; yet that always shew d, 
you know, that she was in the wrong. 

With. To be sure, Mr. Humphry ; und the 
sixpence would indemnify your maater for the 
costs of suit. 

Humph. Nay, aa a body may say, he might 
as well have let her alone, for any great mat- 
ter he made of it that way; but it waa very 
wrong in her, you know, Sir, to let her hens 
yo emgneet his honour's corn, when she knew 
very well she was too: poor to make up the 
Joss to hia honour. 

Tit, Bas nic sends abit ck Stew seed Bh. 
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ably, and I heve no doubts at all if 42d to 

the propriety of his conduct. * 
Humph. (very well pleased. > thank 


God, 1 do sometimes make shift, in my poor 
way, to edge in a word for his honour. 

Roy. (not so well pleased.) Thou art str - 
y riven to prating this morning. (to Hom.) 

y the bye, cousin Withrington, I must 
consult you about my application to his 

Trace. 

Humph. (aside to Royston, pulling him 
the sleeve.) ee forget to wk ton the ina? 
Sir. 

With. (turning round.) What did you say 
of his Grace ? - 

Roy. No, no, I should— I meant—did I not 
say the gracious young lady your niece? I 
hope she is well. 2 

With, (smiling.) She is very well; you shall 
go home with me and visit her. 

Roy. 1 am infinitely obliged to you, my 
worthy good Sir: I shall attend you with the 

atest pleasure. Some ladies heave no dis- 
fice to a good-looking gentleman-like man, 
although he may be past the bloom of his 
youth, cousin ; however, young men do often- 
er carry the day, I believe: my son George 
ia a good likely fellow; I expect him in Bath 
every hour. I shall have the honour of fol- 
lowing you, my dear Sir. Remember my or- 
ders, fitmphrs, [Exgonr. 


Enter Harwoop hastily, looking round as if he 
sought some one, and were disappointed. 


Har. (alone.) He is gone, 1 have miss’d the 
good uncle of Agnes—what is the matter with 
me now, that the sound of an old man’s voice 
should agitate me thus? did I not feel it was 
the sound of something which belong’d to 
her? in faith! I believe, if her kitten was to 
mew, I should hasten to hold some intercourse 
with it. Ican stay in this cursed house no 
longer, and when I do out, there is but 
one way these legs of mine will carry me-— 
the alley which leads to her dwelling—Well, 
well, I have been but six times there to-day 
already; I may have a chance of seeing her 
atlast—I'llrun after the old gentleman now— 
whet a delightful witch itis! [Exrr hastily. 


Scere II.—wirnrineton’s novuss. 


Acwzs and Manrtane‘discovercd; Maniane 
reading a letter, and Aanes looking earnestly 
and glacly in her face. 


Ag. My friend Edward is well, I see; pray 
what does the traveller say for himself? 

Mar. (putting up the letter.) You shall read 
it all by and by—every thing that is pleasant 
and kind. 

Ag. Heaven prosper you both! you are 
happier than I am with all my fortune, Ma- 
Tiane ; you have a sincere lover. 

Mar. And so have you, Agnes Harwood 
will bear the trial : I have watch’d him closely, 
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art not deceiv’d, thou art the dearest sweet 
cousin on earth! (Pausing and ing seri- 
ously) Ah no! it cannot be! I am but an or- 
dinary-looking girl, as my uncle says. (With 
vivacity.) I would it were so! 


Enter Servant. 


Ser, Sir Loftus Prettyman and Mr. Opal. 

Mar. Tam at home. (Ezit Servant.) I 
can’t attend to these fools till I have put up 
my letter: do you receive them; I will soon 
return, {Exsr. 


Enter Sin Lorrvus and Opat, dressed pretty 
such alike, Sir Lortus makes a haughty 
distant bow to Acwes, and OpaL makes anoth- 
er very like it. 


* Ag. Have the goodness to be seated, Sir 
(to Sir Loftus). Pray, Sir (to Opal, making a 
courteous motion as if she wish'd them to sit 
down,) Miss Withrington will he here imme- 
diately. (Sir Loftus makes a slight bow with- 
out speaking ; Opal does the sume, and both 
saunter about with their hats in their hands.) 

Ag. hope you had a pleasant walk after 
we left you, Sir Loftus? 

Sir Loft. (looking affectedly, as if he did not 
understand her.) T beg pardon—O ! you were 
along with Miss Withrington. (Mumbling 
something which is not heard.) 

Ag. (fo Op.) You are fond of that walk, 
Mr. Opal ; I think I have seen you there fre- 
quently. 

Op. Ma'am, you are very— (mumbling sume- 
thing which isnot heard, in the same manner 
with Six Loftus, but still more absurd.) I do 
sometimes walk—(mumbling again.) 

Ag. (to Sit Loft.) The country in delight- 
ful round Bath. 

Sir Loft. Mu'am! 

Ag. Don't you think so, Mr. Opal ? 

Op. ’Pon honour I never attended to it. (4 
long pause ; Sir Loftus and Opal strut about 
conceitedly. Enter Mariane, and both of them 
run up to her at once, with great pleasure ani! 
alacrity.) 

Sir Loft. I hope I see Miss Withringtin 
entirely recovered from the fatigues of the 
morning ? 

Mar, Pretty well, after the fatigue of dress- 
ing too, which is a great deal worse, Sir Lof- 
tus. (carelessly.) 

Op. For the ball, I presume? 

Sir Loft. Tam delighted— 

Mur. (addressing herself to Agnes, without 
attending to him.) Do-you know what a pro- 
voking mistake my milliner has made? 

dig. 1 don’t know. 

Sir Loft, | hope, Madam— 

Mar. (to Ag.) She has made up my dress 
with the colour of all others I dislike. 

Qp. This is very provoking indeed, I 
would— 

Mar. (still speaking to Ag. without attend- 
ing tothem.) And she has sent home m: t- 
ticoat all patch’d over with scraps of foi, ike 

*a Mayday dress for a chimney-sweeper. 
8 


Sir Loft. (thrusting in his face near Mariane, 
and endcacouring to be attended to.) A very. 
good comparison, ha, ha! 

Op. (thrusting in his face at the other side af 
her.) Very good indeed, ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. (still speaking to Agnes, who winks 

ignificantly without attending to them.) Tl say 
nothing about it, but never employ her again. 

Sir Loft. (Going round to her other ear, and 
making another attempt.) | am delighted, Mian 
Withrington— 

Mar. carelessly.) Are you, Sir Loftus? 
(Te Agnes,) I have broken my fan, pray put 
it by with your own, my dear Agnes! (Exit 
Agnes into the adjoining room, and Sir Loftus 
gives Opal a significant look’ upon which he 
retires to the bottom of the stage, and, ufter saun~ 
tering alittle there, Exrr.) 

Sir Loft. (seeming a little piqued.) If you 
would have done nie the honour to hear me, 
Ma'am, | shculd have said, I am delighted to 
see you dress‘d,as I hope I may presume 
from it you intend going to the ball to-night: 

Mar. Tndeed Tam too capricious to know. 
whether I do or not; do you think it will be 
pleasant ? 

Sir Loft. Very pleasant, if the devotions of 
a thousand admirers can make it so. 

Mar. O! the devotions of a thousand ad- 
mirers, are like the good will of every body ; 
one steady friendship is worth it all, 

Sir Loft. From which may I infer, that one 
faithful adorer, in your eyes, outvalues all the 
thousand? {affecting to be tender.) Ali! 80 
would | haye Miss Withrington to helieve! 
and if that can be any inducement, she will 
fad such a one there, most happy to attend 

er. 

Sar. Willshe? I wonder who this may be: 
what kind of man ishe, pray? 

Sir Loft. (with a conceited simper, at the’ 
same time ina pompous manner.) Perhaps it 
will not be boasting too much to say, he is a 
man of fashion, and not altogether insignifi- 
eant in the world. 

Mar. Handsome and accomplished too, Sit 
Loftus ? 

Sir Loft. 1 must not presume, Ma'am, to 
boast of my accomplishments. 

Mar. (affecting a look of disappointment.) 
O! lud! so it is yourself after all! I have not 
so much penetration as | thought. ( Yuwning 
twice very wide.) Bless me! what makes me 
yawn so? I forgot to visit my old woman, 
who sells the cakes, this norning; that must 
be it. (Yawning again.) Do you love ginger. 
bread, Sir Loftus? (Sir Loftus bites his lps, 
and struts proudly away to the other side of the 
Stage, whilst Agnes peeps from the closet, and 

signs of encouragement to Mariane, ) 

Mar. Well, after all, 1 believe it will be 
pleasant enough to go to the ball with such 
an accomplished attendant. 

Sir Loft. (taking encouragement and smoth- 
ering his pride.) Are you so obliging, Miss 
Withrington? will you permit me to have the 
happiness of attending you? 
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Mar. If you'll promise to make it very 

reeable to me: you are fond of dancing, I 
Lsuppose ? 
¥ Sur Loft. Tl do any thing you desire me; 
“bat why throw away ‘time so precious in the 
‘rough faniiliar exercise of dancing? is there 
not something more distinguished, more re- 
fined, in enjoying the conversation of those 
we love? 

« Mar. In the middle of a crowd, Sir Loftus? 

Sir Loft. What is that crowd to us? we 
shave nothing to do but to despise it: whilst 
they stare upon us with vulgar admiration, we 
shall talk together, smile towv-ther, attend only 
to each other, like beings of a different order. 

Mar. O! that will be delightful! but don’t 
you think we iay just peep slyly over our 
shoulder now and then, to sce them admiring 
us? (Sir Loftus bites his lips ayuin, und struts 
to the bottom of the stage, whilst Agnes peeps 
out from the closet, and makes siens to Mari- 
ane.) 

Mar. (carelessly pulling a small case from 
her pocket.) Are not these handsome brilliants, 
Bir Pontus? 

Sir Loft. (very much struck with the spark- 
ling of the diamonds, but pretending not to loak 
at them.) Upon my word, Ma’am, I am no 
judge of trinkets. 

Mar. They are clumsily set; I shall give 
them to my cousin. 

Sir Loft. (forgetting himself.) Why, Ma'am, 
do you deriously mean—They are of a most 
incomparable water! 

Mar. (archly.) [thought you had not at- 
tended to them. 

Sir Loft. ( tenderly.) Wis impossible, in the 
presence of Miss ithrington, to think of 
any thing but the cruelty with which she im- 
poses silence ona hearedhat adores her. 

Mar. Nay, you entirely ‘mistake me, Sir 
Loftus; | am ready to hear you with the 
greatest good nature imaginable, 

Sir Loft. It is a theme, perhaps, on which 
: my tongue would too long dwell. 

Mar, O} not at all; I have leisure and a 
great deal of patience too, at present; T beg 
you would by no means hurry yourself. 

Sir Loft. (after a pause, looking foolish 
and emburrassed.) Few words, perhaps, will 
better suit the energy of passion. 

Mar. Just as you please, Sir Loftus; if you 
chuse to say it in a few words I am very well 
satisfied. 

(Another pause.) Sir Loftus'very much embar- 
rassedl.) 


Enter Wirurineton and Hanwoop : Sir Loft- 
us scems mnuch relieved. 


Sir Toft. (aside.) Heaven be praised, they 
are come ! 

Mar. (to With.) I thought you were to have 
brought Mr. Royston with you. 

With, He left us at a shop by the way, to 
enquire the price of turnip-seed ; but he will 
be here by-and-by if a hundred other things 
do not prevent him. (Bows to Sir Loftus ; then 











turns to Harwood, and speaks as if he resum- 
ed @ conversation which had just been broken 
off, whilst Sir Loftus and Mariane retire to the 
bottom of the stage.) I perfectly agree with you, 
Mr. Harwood, that the study and preparation 
requisite for your profession is not altogether 
adry treasuring up of facts in the memory, as 
many of your young students conceive: he 
who pleads the cause of man before fellow- 
mien, must Know what is in the heart of man 
as well as in the book of records; and what 
study is there in nature so noble, so interest- 
ing as this? 

Har. But the most pleasing part of our 
task, my good Sir, is not the Teast difficult. 
Where application only is wanting [ shall not 
he left behind ; for 1 am not without ambition, 
though the younger son of a family by no” 
means affluent; and I have a widowed moth- 
er, whose hopes of seeing me respectable must 
not be disappointed. t assure you there is 
nothing— (Listening.)” 

With. Go on, Mr. Hurwood, I have great 
pleasure in heating you. 

Har. I thought I heard a door move. 

With. Wt is Agnes in the next room, I dare 
say ; she‘is always making a noise. 

Har. In the next room! 

With. Bat you were going to assure me— 
Have the goodness to proceed. 

Har. 1 was going to say—lI rather think T 
said—{ am sure— (Listening again.) 

With. Poo! there is nobody there. 

Har. Well, | said—I think I told you—In 
faith, my good Sir, I will tell you honestly, 
Lhave forgot whut I meant to say. 

With. No matter, you will remember it 
again. Ha, ha, ha! it puts me in mind of a 
little accident which happened to myself 
when I wasin Lincoln’s-Inn. Two or three 
of us met one evening, to be cheerful togeth- 
er, and—( Whilst Withrington beyins his story, 
Agnes enters softly From the adjoining closet 
unperceived ; but Harwood on secing her runs 
eagerly up to her, leaving Withrington aston- 
ished, in the middle of his discourse.) 

Har. (to Ag.) Hat After so many false 
alarms, you steal upon us at last like a little 
thief. 

Ag. And I steal somering very good from 

‘ou too, if you lose my uncle's story by this 
interruption ; for I know by his face he was 
telling one. 

With. Raillery is not always well timed, 
Miss Agnes Withrington. 

Ag. Nay, do not be cross with us, Sir. 
Mr. Harwood knew it was too good to be 
spent upon one pair of ears, so he calls in 
another to partake. 

With. Get along, baggage. 

4g. So I will, uncle; for J know that onk 
means with you, that 1 should place myself 
close to your elbow. 

With. Well, two or three of us young fel- 
lows were met—did I not say— 

ig. At Lincoln’s-Inn. (Withrington hesi- 
tates.) 
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Hur. She has named it, Sir. 

With. Tknow well enough it was there. 
And if I remember well, George Buckner 
was one of us. (Agnes gives a gentle hem to 
suppress a cough.) a 

Har. (eagerly.) You was going to speak, 
Misa Want i Ra a 

‘Ag, No, indeed, I was not. 

With. Well, George Buckner and two or 
three more of us—We were in a very pleas- 
ant humour that night—(Agnes making @ 
slight motion of her hand to fasten some pin in 
her dress.) 

Har. (cagerly.) Do you not want something? 
(To Agnes.) 

Ag. No, I thank you, I want nothing. 

With. (half amused, half peevish.) Nay, say 
what you please to one another, for my story 
is ended. ? 

Har. My dear Sir, we are perfectly atten- 
tive. 

Ag. Now, pray, uncle! 

With.. (to'Ag.) Now pray hold thy tongue. 
1 forgot, 1 must consult the Court Culendar 
on Royston's account. (Goes to a table and 
takes up a red book which he turns over.) 

Ag. (to Har.) How could you do so to my 
uncle? I would not have interrupted him for 
the world. 

Har. Ay, chide me well; I dearly love to 
be chidden. 

Ag. Do not invite me to it. Tam said to 
have a very good gift that way, and you will 
goon have too much I believe. 

Har. O no! I would gome every hour to 
be chidden ! 

Ag. And take it meckly too? 

Har. Nay, I would have my revenge: I 
should call you scolding Agnes, and little Ag- 
hes, and my little Agnes. 

Ag. You forget my dignity, Mr. Harwood. 

Har. Oh! you put all dignity out of coun- 
tenance! The great Mogul himself would 
forget his own in your presence. 

Ag. But they are going to the garden: I 
am resolved to he one of the purty. (4s she 
goes to juin Sir Loftus and Mariane, who open 
@ glass door leading to the garden, Harwood 
goes before, walking backwards, and his face 
turned to her.) You witl break your pate 
presently, if you walk with that retrograde 
step, like a dancingemaster giving me a les- 
son. Do you think I shall follow you as if 
you had the fiddle in your hand? 

Har. Ah, Miss Withrington! it is you 
who have got the fiddle, and I who must 
follow. [Exzunt inte the garden. 


Re-enter Srr Lortus from the Garden, looking 
about for his hat, 


Sir Loft. O! here it is. 
Enter Orar. 


Op. What, here alone ? 

Sir Loft. She is in the garden, I shall join 
her immediately. - 

Op. All goes on well I suppose ? 








Sir Loft. Why I don't know how it is 
nobody hears us? (Lvoking round.) 1 don’t 
know how it is, but she does not seem to com 
prehend perfectly in what light I am regard- 
ed by the world: that is to say, by that par 
of it which deserves to be culled so. " 
Op. No! that is strange enough. i 

Sir Loft. Upon my honour, she treate mé 
with as much careless familiarity as if I were 
some plain neighbour's son in the country. } 

Op. ’Pon honour this is very strange. 4 

Sir Loft. Tam not without hopes of suc+ 
ceeding; but f will confess to you, I wish 
she would change her manner of behaving to 
me. On the word of a gentleman, it is shock- 
ing! Suppose you were to give her a hint, 
that she may just have an idea of the respect 
which is paid by every well-bred person—You 
understand me, Opal? : 

Op. O! perfectly. I shall give her to know 
that men like us, iny dear friend— : 

Sir Loft. (not quite satisfied) 1 don’t know 
—Suppose you were to leave out all mention 
of yourself—Your own merit could not fail to 
be inferred. : 

Op. Well, | shall do so. 

Sir Loft. Let us go to the garden, 

(Exrunr. 


Enter Miss Mston, speaking as she enters. 





I have been all over the town, and here ] 
am at last quit tired to death. How do you 
—(Looking round.) O la! there is nobod 
here. Mr. Opal is gone too. I'll wait till 
they return. (Takes up @ book, then looks at 
herself inthe glass, then takes up the book again. 
Yawning.) “Tis all about imagination and 
the understanding, and } don’t know what— 
I dare say it is good enough to read of a Sun- 
day. (Yawns and lays tt down.) O la!) 
wish they woul curfie ! 


Enter Royston, and takes Miss Eston for Miss 
WithRinstTon. 


Roy. Madam, I have the honour to be your 
very {ramble servant.—I hoped to have been 
here sooner, but | have been so overwhelined 
with a multiplicity of affairs ; and you know, 
Madam, when that is the case— 

Est. (taking the word out of his mouth.) 
One is never inaster of one’s time for a mo- 
ment. J'm sure I have been all over the 
town this morning, looking after a hundred 
things, till my head has been put into such 
a confusion! “La, Ma'am!” said my mil- 
liner, “ do take some lavender drops, you look 
so pale.” “ Why,” says I, “I don’t mach 
like to take them, Mrs. Trollop, they an’t 
always good.” 

Roy. No more they are, Ma'am, you are 
very right: and if'a silly fellow T know, had 
taken my advice last J and berght np 
the crops would ive mide— 

Est. (taking the word from him again.) A 
very good fortune, [ dare say. But people 
never will take advice, which is very foolish 
in them, to be sure. Now I alwaye take— 
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Roy. Be so good as to hear me, Ma’am. 

Est. Certainly, Sir; for { always say, if 
they give me advice it is fur my good, and 
why should not I take it? 

Roy. (edging in kis word as fast as he can.) 
And the damned foolish fellow too! I once 
saved him from being cheated in a horse; 
and— 

Est, La! there are such cheats! a friend 
of mine bought a little lap-dog the other day— 

Roy. But the horse, Ma'am, was— 

Est. Not worth a guinea, I dare say. Why, 
they had the impudence to palm it on my 
friend— 

Both speaking together. 


Eat. Asa pretty little dog which had been 
re : 

Roy. It was a good mettled horse, and might 
i& up for a lady of quality, and when she 


R have passed as a good purchase at the 
money, 
E. just made a cushion for it at the foot of 


er 

R. but on looking his fore feet— 1S 
short, and lets her go ay Dats 

E. own bed, she found it was all over man- 

I'm sure I would rather have a plain 

wholesome cat than the prettiest mangy dog 
in the kingdom. 

Roy. Certainly, Ma'am. And I assure you 
the horse—for says I to the groom— 


Both speaking together. 


Est. O! Tdare say it was—and who would 

Roy. What is the matter with this pastern, 

E. bave suspected that a dog bred up on 

R. Thomas? it looks as if it were rubbed— 
(Stops short again, andglgoks at her with as- 

tonishment as she gocs on talkiug.) 

E. purpose for a lady of quality, should be 
all over so! Nasty creature! It had spots 
upon its back as large ag ay watch. (Tuk- 
ing up her watch.) 3 la! Yam half an hour 
after my time. My mantua-maker is wait- 
ing for me. Good morning, Sir! 

[Exrr, hastily. 

Roy. (looking after her.) Clack, clack, 
clack, clack ! ‘What a devil of a tongue she 
has got! ‘Faith! George shall have her, 
and fi e’en ask the place for myself. (Look- 
ing aut But there is company in the gar- 
den : I'll go and join them. 

[Exrr to the garden. 


ACTIII. 


Scene I.—ma. WITHRINGTON’s HOUSE. 
A LOUD LAUGHING WITHOUT. 


Enter Royston, in a great rage. 
Roy. AY ay, laugh away, laugh away, Mad- 
‘ou'll weep by-and-by, mayhap. (Pauses 

A ge ie. ey 1 gan 








What an-! 


infernal noise the jade makes! I wish she had 
a peck of chaff in her mouth! I am sure itis 
wide enough to hold it. 


Enter Humpary. 


Humph. 1 have been seeking your honour 
every where—Lord, Sir! I have something 
to tell you. 

Roy. Confound your tales! don’t trouble 
me with a parcel of nonsense. 

Humph. (staring at him and hearing the 
laughing without.) For certain, your honour, 
there’s somebody in this house merrier than 
you or I. 

Roy. Damn you, Sir! how do you know I 
am not merry? Go home, and do what I or- 
dered you directly. If that fellow Jonathan 
is not in the way, I'll horse-whip hin within . 
an inch of his life. Begone, I say; why do 
you stand staring at me like a madman? 

[Exeurr. 


Enter Mansane and AGxxs, by opposite sides. ~ 


Mar. (holding her sides.) 1 shan't be able 
to laugh’ again for a month. 

Ag. You have got rid of one lover, who 
will scarcely attempt you a second time. I 
have met him hurrying through the hall, and 
muttering to himself Fike a madman. It is 
at your refusal of his son that has so roused 
him. 

Mar. No, no; he began his courtship in a 
doubtful way, as if he would recommend a 
gay young husband to my choice ; but a sly 
compliment to agreeable men of a middle 
age, brought him soon to speak plainly for 
himself. 

Ag. But bow did you provoke him so? 

Mar. I will tell you another time. It is 
later than I thought. (Looking at her watch.) 

Ag. Don't go yet. How standsit with you 
and a certain gentleman I recommended to 
your notice ? 

Mar. O! he does not know whether I am 
tall or short, brown or fair, foolish or sensible, 
after all the pains I have taken with him; he 
has eyes, ears, and understanding, for nobody 
but you, Agnes, and 1 will attempt him no 
more. He spoke to me once with animation 
in his countenance, and I turned round to 
listen to him eagerly, but it was only to re- 
peat to me something “you had just said, 
which, to deal plainly with you, had not 
much wit in itneither. I don’t know how it 
is, he seemed to me at first a pleasanter man 
than he proves to be. 

Ag. Say not so, Mariane! he proves to be 
most admirable ! 

Mar. Well, be it so, he cannot prove bet- 
ter than I wish him to do, and Ican make 
up my list without him. I have a love-letter 
from an Irish baronet in my pocket, and Opal 
will declare himself presently —I thougat 
once he meant only to plead for his friend ; 
but I would not let him off so, for I know he 
is a mercenary creature. I have flattered 
him a little at the expence of Sir Loftus, and . 
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Thope, ere long, to set him up for a great 
man upon his own bottom. 

Ag. So it was only to repeat to you some- 
thing that I had been saying? 

Mar. Ha! you are thinking of this still. 1 
believe, indeed, he sets down every turn of 
your eye in his memory, and acts it all over 
mn secrét. 

Ag. Do you think so? give me your hand, 
my dear Mariane; you are a very good cous- 
in to me—Marks every turn of mine eye! I 
am not, quite such an ordinary girl as my wn- 
cle says—My complexion is as as your 
own, Mariane, if it were nota little sun-burnt. 
(Mariane smiles.) Yes, smile at my vanity 
as you please; for whit makes me_vain, 
makes me so good-kumoured too, that I_ will 
forgive you. But here comes uncle. {Skip- 
ping as she goes to meet him.) Iam light as 
an air-ball! (Enter Mr. Withrington.) My 
dear Sir, how long you have been away from 
«us this morning ! 1am delighted to see you 
pleased and so happy. : 

With. (with a very sour face.) You are 
mistaken, young lady, I am not so pleased as 
you think. 

4g. O no, sit! you are very good-humour- 
ed. Isn't he, Martane ? 

With. But T say [ am in a very bad hu- 
mour. Get along with your foolery ! 

Ag. Is it reully so? Let me look in your 
face, uncle. To be sure your brows are a 
litle knit, and your eyes a little gloomy, but 
that is nothing to be called bad humour; if 1 
could not contrive to look crabbeder than alt 
this comes to, I would never pretend to be 
ill-humoured in my life. (Mariane and Ag- 
nes take him by the hands, and begin to play 
with him. 

With. No, no, young ladies, f am not ina 
mood to be played with. I can't approve of 
every farce you please to play off in my fami- 
ly; nor to have my relations affronted, and 
diiven from my house for your entertainment. 

Mar. Indeed, Sir, [ treated Royston better 
than he deserved; for he would not let me 
have time to give a civil denial, but ran on 

lanning settlements #nd jointures, and a 
fundre things besides: I could just get in 
my word to stop his career with a flat refusal, 
ashe was about to provide for our descen- 
dants of the third generation. O! if you had 
seen his face then, uncle! 

With. 1 know very well how you have treat- 
ed him. 

4g. Don't be angry, Sir. What does aman 
like Royston care for a refusal? he is only 
angry that he can't take the law of her for 
laughing at him. 

With. Let this be as it may, I don't chuse 
to have my house in a perpetual bustle from 
morning till night, with your plots and your 
pastimes. There is no more order nor distinc- 
tion kept up in iny house, than if it were a 


cabin in Kamschatka, and common toa whole 
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tering about: my best books are cast upon 
footstools and window-seats, and my library 
is littered over with work-bags: dogs, cats, 
and kittens, take possession of every chair, 
and refuse to be disturbed: and the very be; 
gar children go hopping before my door with 
their half-caten scraps in their hands, as if it 
were the entry to a workhouse. 

Ag. (clapping his shoulder gently.) Now 
don't be impatient, my dear Sir, and every 
thing shall be put into such excellent order 
as shall delight you to behold. And as for’ 
the beggar children, if any of them dare but 
to set their noses near the house, 1']ll—What 
shall [ do with them, Sir? (Pauses and looks, 
in his face, which begins to relent.) | believe 
we must not be very severe with them after. 
all. (Both take his hands and cons him.) 

With. Come, come, off hands, and let me 
sit down. I am tired of this. 

Ag. Yes, uncle, and here is one seat, you 
see, with-no cat upon it. (Withrington sits 
down, and Agnes tukes a little stool and sits 
down at his fect, curling her nose as she looks, 
up to him, and making a good-humoured face.¥ 

With. Well, it may be pleasant enoughy 
girls; but allow me to say, all this playing; 
and laughing, and hoidening about, is not 
gentlewomanlike ; nay, | might say, is not 
maidenly. A high-bred elegant woman, is a 
creature which man approaches with awe and 
respect; but nobody would think of accostin 
you with such impressions, any more than if 
you were a couple of young fenale tinkers. 

Ag. Don't distress yourself xhout this, Sir; 
we shall get the men to bow to us, and trem- 
ble before us too, as well as e’er a hoop petti- 
coat or long ruffles of them all. 

With. Tremble before you! ha, ha, ha! 
(To Agnes.) Who would tremble before thee, 
dost thou think ? i 

Ag. No despicable man, perhaps: What 
think you of your favourite, Harwood ? 

With. Poo, poo, pou! he is pleased with 
thee as an*amusing and good-natured crea- 
ture, and thou thinkest he is in love with thee, 
forsooth. 

lg. A good-natured creature! he shall think. 
me a vixen and be pleased with me. 

With. No, no, not quite so far gone, I be- 
lieve. 

Ag. T'll bet you two hundred pounds that 
itis so. If I win, you shall pay it to Mariane 
for wedding trinkets; and if you win, you 
may build a couple of alms-houses. 

Fith. Well, be it so. We shall see, we shall 
see. 
Mar. Indeed we shallsee you lose your bet, 
uncle. 

With. (to Mar.) Yes, baggage, I shall have 
your prayers against me, I know. 


Enter Servant, and announces Mr. Opat. 
Enter Opa, 


Op. {to Mar.) I hope I have the pleasure 
aS pout 
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‘more so to Agnes, after the manner of Sir Lof- 
tus.) 

With. Your servant, Sir. 

Mar. (to Op.) How did you like the ball 
Jast night? There was a gay, genteel-looking 
‘company. 

Op. (with affected superiority.) Exceptin, 
Lord Saunter, and Lord Poorly, and Sir Lof- 
tus, and one or two more of us, I did not know 
asonl in the room. 

With, There were some pretty girls there, 
Mr. Opal. 

Op. Tam very glad to hear it,"pon honour. 
I did not—(Mumbiing.) 

a, With, (aside.) Affected puppy ! I can’t bear 

tito Took at him. Exit. 

i Mar. (assuming a gayer air as Withrington 
goes out.) You will soon have a new beau to 
enrich your circle, Mr. Opal, the handsome 
and accomplished Colone] Beaumont. He is 
just returned from abroad, and is now quite 
the fashion. (To Agnes.) Don’t you think 
Mr. Opal resembles him ? 

"Ag. O! very much indeed. 

Op. (bowing very graciously.) Does he not 
resemble Sir Loftus too? I mean in his air 
“and his manner. 

Mar, O! not at all! That haughty coldness 
of his is quite old-fashioned now; 80 unlike 
the affable frankness s0 much admired in the 
Colonel: you have seen him { presume ? 

Op. I have never had that honour. 

Mar. Then you will not be displeaséd at 
the likeness we have traced when you do. 

Op. (relaxing from his dignity, and highly 

teascds The greatest pleasure of my life, 

a’am, will be to resemble what pleases you. 
(Mariane girs Agnes the wink,and she re- 
tires to the battom of the stage.) 

Mar. You flatter me infinitely. 

Op. Ah! call it notfattery, charming Miss 
Withrington | for now I will have the bold- 
ness to own to you frankly, I have been, 

since tho first moment I beheld you, your 
sincere, your most passionate admired. Upon 
hon—(corrceting himself.) faith I have ! 

Mar. Nothing buf my own want of merit 
can make me foubt of any thing Mr. Opal 
asserts upon his honour or his faith. (Turn- 
ing und walking towards the bottom of the 
stage, whilst Opal follrs her talking in dumb 
show ; then Agnes joins them, and they all 
come forward to the front.) 

Ay. (to Mar.) How much that turn of his 
head puts me in mind of the Colonel ! 

Mar. So it docs, my Agnes. (To Opal.) 
Pray have the goodness to hold it so for a 
moment! There now, it is just the very thing. 
(Opal holds his head in a constrained ridicu- 
lous posture, and then makes a conceited boro.) 
His very manner of bowing too! one would 
swear it was him! 

4g. Ys, only the Colonel is more famil- 
liar, more easy in his carriage. 

Op. Q! Ma'am! I assure you I have for- 
merly—It is my natural manner to be remark- 
ably easy —But I—(pauses.) 





Mar. Have never condescended to assume 
any other than your natural manner, I hope. 

Op. O! not at all, I detest affectation ; 
there is nothing I detest so much—But upon 
my soul! I can’t tell how it is, I have been 
graver of late. I am, indeed, sometimes 
thoughtful. 

Mar. O fy upon it! don't be so any more. 
Tt is quite old-fashioned and ridiculous now. 
(To Agnes, winking significantly.) Did you 
see my gloves any where about the room, 
cousin ? 

Op. I'll find them. ( Goes to look for them 
with great briskness—Servant announces Miss 
Eston.) 

Op. Pest take her! I stared at her once in 
a mistake, and she has ogled and followed me 
ever since. 


Enter Miss Eston, running up to Martane and 
Acnes, and pretending not to see Opa, 
though she cannot help looking askance at hiny 
while she speaks. 4 


Est. O my dear creatures! you can’t think 
how I have longed to see you. Mrs. Thom- 
son kept me so long this morning, and you 
know she is an intolerable talker. (Pretend- 
ing to discover Opal.) O! how do you do, Mr. 
Opal? I declare i did not observe you ! 

Op. (with a distant haughty bow.) I am 
obliged to you, Ma’am. 

. I did see your figure, indeed, but I 
mistook it for Sir Loftus. 

Op. (correcting himself and assuming a 
cheerful frank manner.) © Ma'am! you are 
very obliging to observe me at all. I believe 
Prettyman and I may be nearly of the same 
height. (Looking at his watch.) I am be- 
yond my appointment, I see. Excuse me; I 
must hurry away. [Exrr, hastily. 

Est. (looking after him with marks of disap- 
pointment.) Yam very glad he is gone. He 
does so haunt me, and stare at me, 1 am quite 
tired of it. The first time I ever saw him, 
you remember how he looked me out of coun- 
tenance, I was resolved before 1 came not 
to take notice of him. 

Mar. So you knew you should find him 
here, then. 

Est. O la! one don’t know of a morning 
who one may meet; as likely him as any 
body else, you know. I really wonder now 
what crotchet he has taken into his head 
about me. Do you know, last night, before 
twilight, I peeped over the blind, and saw 
him walking with slow pensive steps under 
my window. f 

Mar. Well, what happened then? 

Est. I drew in my head, you may be sure; 
but a little while T, I peeped out again, 
and, do you know, I saw him coming out of 
the perfumer's shop, just opposite my dress- 
ing-room, where he had been all the while. 

far. Very well, and what happened next? 

Est. La! nothing more. But was it not 
very odd? What should he be doing all that 
time in that little paltry shop? The creat 
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shop near the Circus is the place where 
every body buys perfumery. 


Ag. No, there is nothing very odd in Mr. } 8 


Opal's buying perfumes at a very paltry shop, 
where he might sce and be cen pad very 
pretty lady. 

Est. (with her face brightning up.) Do you 
think so? O no! you don't? 

Ag. To be sure 1 do. But I know what is 
very strange. 

Est. O la, dear creature! What isit? 

Ag.-He bought his perfumes there before 
you came, when there was no such induce- 
ment. Is not that very odd? (Eston pauses, 
and looks silly.) 


Enter Mr. WiTHRINGTON, but upon perceiving 
* Eston bows and retreats again, 


Est. (recovering herself.) Ha! how do you 
do, Mr. Withrington? I’ have just seen your 
‘friend, Lady Fade. Poor dear soul! she 
saye— ° 
With, [am sorry, Ma’am, it is not in my 
power at present—I am in a hurry, I have an 
appointment. Your servant, Ma’am. [Exrr. 
Est. Well , now this is very odd! Wher- 
ever I go, I find all the men just going out to 
some appointment. O, I forgot to tell you, 
Mrs. Thomson has put a new border to her 
drawing-room, just like the one up stairs. 
Has it not a dark blue ground? (To Marianc.) 
Mar. I'm sure I cannot tell, let us go up 
stairs and see. [Exeunr. 


Scene I.—serore MR, WITHRINGTON’S 
HOUSE. 


Enter Harwoop. 


Well, here Iam again, yet devil take me 
if 1 can muster up resolution enough to touch 
the knocker! what a fool was I to call twice 
this morning ! for with what face can I now 
visit her again? The old gentleman will look 
strangely at me; the fine heiress her cousin 
will stare at me ; nay, the very servants begin 
already to smile with impertinent significance, 
as I inquire with conscious foolishness, if the 
ladies are at home. Then Agnes herself will 
look so drolly at me—Ah! but she will look 
so pleasantly too!—’Faith! ['Ile’en go. (Goes 
to the door, puts his hand up to the knocker, 
stops short, and turns from it again. Pauses.) 
What a fool am I, to stand thinking about it 
here. If I were but fairly in the room with 
her, and the first salutation over, I should not 
care ifthe devil himself made facesatme. Oh 
no, every body is good-humoured, every thing 
is happy that 1s near her! the kitten who plays 
by her side takes hold of her gown unchidden. 

low pleasant it is to love what is so blessed ! 
I should hate the fairest woman on earth if| 
she were not of a sweet temper. Come, come ; 
every thing favours me here, but my own 
foolish fancies. (4s he coesto the daor again. 





Bet. O dear me! O dear me! 

Har. What is the matter with you, my good 
irl? 

Bet. I’m sure it was not my fault, and she 
has abused me worser than a heathen. 
Har. That is hard indeed. ¥ 
Bet. Indeed it is, Sir; and all for a littld 
nasty essence-bottle, which was little better 
than a genteel kind of a stink at the best ; and 
Tam sure J did but take out the stopper ta 
sinel] to it, when it came to pieces in my hand 
like an egg-shell. If bottles will break, how 
can I help it? but la! Sir, there is no speak- 
ing reason to my mistress; she is as furious 
and as ill-tempered as a dragon. 

Har. Don't distress yourself; Miss Agnes 
Withrington will make amends to you for the 
severity of your mistress. : 

Bet. She truly! it is she herself who is my 
mistress, and she has abused me—O dear me!: 
—If it had been Miss Withrington, she would 
not have said a word to me; but Miss Agnes, 
is so cross, and so ill-natured, there is no live 
ing in the house with her. 

Har. Girl, you are beside yourself ! 

Bet. No, Sir, God be praised! but she is 
beside herself, 1 helieve. Does she think I 
am going to live in her service to be call’d 
names so, and compared toa blackamoor 100 ?) 
If I had been waiting-nwid to the queen, she’ 
would not have compared me to a blacka+ 
moor, and will I take such usage from her ?; 
~~what do I care for her cast gowns? ‘ 

Har, Well, but she is liberal to you? 

Bet. She liberal! she'll keep every thing 
that is worth keeping to herselt, T warrant; 
and Lord pity those who are bound to live 
with her! I'll seek out a new place for my- 
self, and let the devil, if he will, wait upon 
her next, in the shape~of a blackamoor: they 
will be fit company for one another ; and if he 
gets the better of her at scolding, he is a bet- 
ter devil than I take him for. And J am eure, 
Sir, if you were to see her-—~ 

Har, Get along! get along! you are too 
passionate yourself, to be credited. 

Bet. 1 know what I know; I don’t care 
what nobody says, no more I do; I know 
who to complain to. (Exit, grumbling. 

Har. (alone.) What a malicious toad it is! 
T dare say now, she has done something very 
provoking. J cannot bear these pert chamber- 
maids; the very sight of them is offensive to 
me. 

Enter JonaTHAN. 


Jon. Good evening to your honour; can 
you tell me if Mr. Withrington be at home? 
for as how, my master has sent me with a 
message to him. 

Har. (impatiently.) Go to the house and 
inquire ; I know nothing about it. (Jonathan 
gors to the house.) 

Har. (alone, after musing some time.) That 
dred line atk xis net aa IT  ainst Shia aah 
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Re-enter JonaTHan from the house, scratching 
his head, and looking behind him, 


Jon. ‘Faith there is hot work going on 
ongst them! thank heaven J am out again. 
» Har. What do you mean? 

Jon. “Faith! that little lady, in that there 

jouse, is the best hand ata scold, saving 
‘Mary Macmurrock, my wife's mother, that 
ever my two blessed eyes looked upon. Lord 
Wir, (going neurer him) her tongue goes ting, 
iting, ting, as shrill as the bell of any pieman ; 
and then, Sir, (going nearer him) her two eyes 
Jook out of her head, us though they were a 
‘gouple of glow-worms! and then, Sir, he, he, 
fhe! (laughing and going close up to him.) 
‘She claps her little hands so, as if— 

Har. S\uat your fool's mouth and be damned 
‘toyou ! (Kieks Jonathan off the stage in a vio- 
lent passion ; then, {cans his bacl: to a tree, and 
seems thoughtful for some time and very much 
troubled.) 


‘Enter AGnus from the house, with a stormy look 
ou her face. 


Ag. So you are still loitering here, Har- 
wood? you have been very much amused, I 
wuppose, with the conversation of those good 
folks you have talked with, 

Har. No,not much amused, Madam, though 

somewhat astonished, | own ; too much aston- 

ished, indecd, to yive it any eredit. 

Oh! it is true though; 1 have been 
very cross with the girl, and very cross with 
every body; and if you don't clear up that 
dismal face of yours, { shall be cross with you 
too: what contd possess yon to stay so long 
under the chestnut-tree, a little while ago, 
always appearing as if you were coming to 
the house, and always turning back again ? 

i Hav. (eazerty.) And is it possible, yon were 

p then looking at me, and observing my motions? 

. Ag. Indeed | was just going to open my 

» window and beckon to you, when that crea- 

<ture broke iny phial of sweet essence, and 
put me quite out of temper. 

Har. Mang the stupid jade ! 1 could— 

Ag. So you are angry too? O! well done! 
we are fit company for one another. Come 
along with me, come, come! (impatiently. 
As she turns to vo, something catches hold of) 
her goun.) What is this ? confounded thing! 
(Pulls away her gorn in & passion, and tears 
it) 

Har. (aside.) Witch thatshe is! she should 
be beaten for her humours. 1 will not go with 
her. 

Ag. (looking behind.) So you won't go in 
with me? good evening to you then: we did 
want a fourth person to make upa party with 
us; Int sinee you don't like it, we shall send 
to Sir Loftus, or Opal,or Sir Ulock O'Grady, 
or some ether good creature; I dare say Sir 
Loftus will come 

Har. (half aside.) Cursed coxcomb! Tf 
ne sets his snout within the door, FU pistol 
hin. 











Ag. {overhearing him.) Ha! well said! you 
will make the best company in the world. 
Come along, come along ! (He follows her half 
unwillingly.) Why don't you offer your arm. 
here? don't you see how rough it is? (He 
offers his arm.) Poo, not that arm! (Offers her 
the other.) Poo, n&t so neither, on t'other side 
of whe. 

Har, What a humoursome creature you 
are! [have offer'd you two arms, and neither 
of them will do; do you think { have a third 
to offer you ! 

Ag. You are a simpleton, or you 
have half a dozen at my service. 

[Exrcsr into the house, 


‘would 


ACT IV. 
; > 
Scene I.—xanwoon’s LopGines, HE 
IS DISCOVERED WALKING ABOUT WITH . 
AN IRREGULAR DISTURBED STEP, HIS 
HAIR AND DRESS ALL NEGLECTED AND 
IN DISORDER} HE COMES FORWARD TO 
THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. 


Har. 1 have neither hed peace nor sleep 
since { beheld her; O! that Ehad never known 
her! or known her only such as iny first fond 
fancy conceived her!—~! would ‘my friend 
were come ; I will open my heart to fim; he 
perhaps wil! speak comfort to me; for surel: 
that temper must be violent*indeed, which 
generous affection cannot subdue ; und she 
must be extravagant beyond all bounds of 
nature, who would ruin the fond husband 
who toils for her. No, no, nature makes not 
such, but when she sets her scowling mark 
upon their forehead to warn us from our ruin. 
(Pauses, walks up and down; then comes for- 
ward again.) Insipid constitutional geod na- 
ture is a tiresome thing: passion subdued by 
reason is-worth a score of it—and passion sub- 
dued by love ?—O! that were better still!— 
yesterday, as I enter'd her door, [ heard her 
name me to her cousin, with so inuch gentle 
softness in her voice, I blest her as she spoke. 
—Ah! if this were so, all might still be well. 
Who would not struggle with the world for 
such a creature as this?—Ay, and I must 
struggle |—O ! that this head of mine would 
give over thinking but for one half hour! 
(Rings the bell.) 


Enter THomas. 





What brings you here, Thomas ? 

Thom. Your bell rung, Sir. * 

Har. Well, well, I did want something, 
but I have forgot it. Bring me a glass of 
water. [Exrr Thomas. Harwood sits down 
bya smal rriting-table, and rests his head 
upon his hand. Re-enter Thomas with the 
water.) You have made good haste, Thomas, 

Thom. 1 did make good haste, Sir, lest you 
should be impatient with me. 

Hur. 1 am sometimes impatient with you, * 
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then? I fear indeed I have been too often so 
of late ; but you must not mind it, Thomas, I 
mean you no unkindness. 

Thom. Lord love you, Sir! I know that 
very well! A young gentleman who takes 
an old man into his service, because other 
gentlemen do not think him quick enough, 
nor smart enough for them, as your honour 
has taken me, can never mean to show him 
any unkindness: I know it well enough; I 
am only uneaay because I fear you are not so 
well of late, 

Har. Y thank you, Thomas, I am not very 
well—I am not. it neither; I shall be better. 
(Pauses.) [ think I have heard you say, you 
were u soldier in your youth ? 

Thom. Yes, Sir. 

«Har, And you had a wife too, a woman of, 
fiery mettle, to bear about your knapsack ? 

Thom. Yes, Sir, my little stout spirity Jane ; 
she had a devil of a temper, to be sure. 

+ Har. Yet you loved her notwithstanding ? 

Thom. ¥cs, to be sure I did, as it were, bear 
her some kindness. 

Har. Vi be sworn you did!—and you 
would have been very sorry to have parted 
with her. 

Thom. Why death parts the best of friends, 
Sir; we lived but four years together. 

Har. And so your httle spiny Jane was 
taken so soon away from you? Give me thy 
hand, my good Thomas. (Tules his hand and 
presses it.) 

Tham. (perceiving tears in his eyes.) Lord, 
Sir! don’t be so distressed about it: she did 
die, to be sure ; but truly, between you and I, 
although I did make a kind of whimpering at 
the first, I was not ill pleased afterwards to 
be rid of her ; for, truly, Sir, a man who has 
got an ill-tempered wife, has but a dog's lite 
of it at the best—Will you have your glass 
of water, Sir? 

Har. (looking at him with dissatisfuction.) 
No, no, take it away; I have told you a hun- 
dred times not to bring me that chalky water 
from the court-yard. (Turns away from 
him.) 


Enter Coroner, Hanby—-Harwoop makes 
signs to 'THomas, and he goes out. 


Har. My dear Colonel, this is kind: I am 
very glad to see you. 

Col: [tis so seldom that a young fellow 
has any inclination for the eompany of an oli 
man, that { should feel myself vain of the 
summons you have sent me, were [ not afraid, 
froin this dishabille, my dear Harwood, that 
youare indisposed. 

Har, You are very good; Tam not indis- 
posed. T have indeed been anxious—I rested 
ingiferenty 'y last night—I hope I see you 
well: 

Col. Very well, as you may guess from the 
speed I have made in coming to you. These 


Hur. Yam very sensible of your friendship, 
—Pray, Colonel, be seated —(They sit down 
—a long pause—Colonel Hardy, like one ex- 
pecting lo hear something : Harwood, fike one 
who knows not how to beyin.}—There are 
moments in a man’s life, Colonel Hardy, 
when the advice of a friend is of the greatest 
value ; particularly one, who has also been 
his father’s friend. 

Col. My heart very warmly claims both 
those relations to you, Harwood; and J shall 
be happy to advise you as well as 1 am able. 

Har. (after another pause.) | am about to 
commence a laborious profession —The mind 
is naturally anxious—(Puuses.) 

Col. But you are too capable of exercising 
well that profession, to suffer much uneasi- 
ness. 

Har. Many a man with talents superiour 
to mine has sunk beneath the burden. é 

Cot. And many a man, with talents vastly 
inferiour to yours, has borne it up with credit, 

Har. Ah‘! what avails the head with an 
estranged heart? 

Col. You are disgusted then with your 
profession, and have perhaps, conceived more 
favourably of mine? Iam serry for it: I 
hoped to see you make a figure at the bar; 
and your mother has long set her }eart upon it, 

Hur. (with energy.) O, no! she must not— 
she shall not be disappointed !~-Pardon me 
my expressions have gone somewhat wide of 
my meaning.—I meant to have consulted you 
in regard to other diffi.ulties— 

Col. And pardon me likewise for interrupt- 
ing you; but it appears to ine, that an un- 
learned soldier is not a person to be consulted 
in these matters. 

Har. \t was not altogether o1 these matters 
I meant to speak—But, perhaps, we had 
better put it off for the present, 

Col. No, no! 

Har. Perhaps we had better walk out a 
little way : we may talk with less restraint as 
we go. 

Col. No, no, there are a thousand imperti- 
nent people about. Sit down again, and let 
ine hear every thing you wish to say. 

Har. (pausing ,n22itating. and much embar- 
rassed.) There are cerviin attachments in 
which a man's heart may be so deeply inter- 
ested—I would say so very—or rather I 
should say so strangely ev igaged, that—(hesi- 
tates and pause, 

Col, O, hg it is! I understand it now. 
Bui pray don’t be so foolish about it, Har- 
wood! You are in love? 

Hur. (appearing relieved.) 1 thank your 
quicknes#, my dear Colonel ; { fear itis some- 
what so with me. 7 

Col. And whence your fear? Not from the 
lady’s cruelty ? 

Har. No, tnere is another bar in my way, 
which does, perhaps too much depress my 
hopes of happiness. 

















legs do not always earry me so fast. But 
you have something particular to say to me. 
9 


Col. You have not been prudent enough to 
fall in love with an heiress? 
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Har. No, my dear Sir, I have not. 

Col. That isa great mistake, to be sure, 
Harwood; yet many a man has not advane- 
ed the less rapidly in his profession. for hav- 
ing had a portionless wife to begin the world 
with. It is a spur to industry. 

Har. (looking pleased at him.) Such senti- 
ments are what [ expected from Colonel Har- 
ay; and, were it not for female failings, there 
would be little risk in following them—I 
don’t know how to express it—I am perhaps 
too delicate in these matters—We ought not 
to expect a faultless woman. 

Cot. No, surely; and, if such a woman 
were to be found, she would be no fit compan- 
ion for us. 

Har. (getting up, and pressing the Colonel's 
hand between his.) My dearest friend! your 
liberality and candour delight me !—I do in- 
deed believe that many a man has lived very 
happily with a woman far from being fanlt- 
Teas; and, after all, where is the great injury 
he sustains, if she should be a little violent 
and unreasonable ? 

Col. (starting up from his seat.) Nay, 
Heaven defend us from a violent woman ; for 
that is the devil himself !—(Sreing Harwood's 
countenance change.)—-What is the matter 
with you, Harwood? She is not ill-temper'd, 


I hope? 

Hor. (hesitating.) Not—not absolutely so 
—She is of a very quick and lively disposi- 
tion, and is apt to be tuo hasty and unguard- 
ed in her emotions.—I do not, perhaps, make 
myself completely understood. 

Col. O! I understand you perfectly —I 
have known ladies of this lively disposition, 
very hasty and unguarded too in their de- 
mands upon & man's pocket as well as his 
patience ; but she may he of a prudent and 
economical turn. Is it so, Harwood ? 

Har. (throwing himself into @ chair nery 
much distressed.) 1 do not say it is, Colonel. 

Col. (putting his hand kindly upon his shoul- 
der.) Lam sorry to distress you somuch, my 
dear friend, yet it must be so. I see how it is 
with you: pardon the freedom of friendship, 
but indeed an expensive and violent temper’d 
woman is not to be thought of: he who mar- 
ries such a one’ forfeits all peace and happi- 
ness. Pluck up some noble courage, and re- 
nounce this unfortunate connexion. 

Har. (starting up.) Renounce it, Colonel 
Hardy? Is it from you I reoegye so hard, so 
unfeeling a request, who hassaffered so much 
yourself from the remembrance of an carly at- 
tachment? I thought to have been pitied byyou, 

Col. I was early chagrined with the want 
of promotion, and disappointed in my schemes 
of ambition, which gave my countenance 
something of a melancholy cast, I believe, 
and the ladieshave been kind enough to attri- 
bute it to the effects of hopeless love; but 
how could you be such a ninny, my dear Har- 


wood ? 
ee Ne Nas 
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Col. Nay, nay, my young friend, do not 
carry yourself so distantly with me. You 
have sought a love-lorn companion, and you 
have found a plain-spoken friend. I am sorry 
to give you pain: deal more openly with me: 
when I know who this bewitching creature 
is, I shall, perhaps, judge more favourably of 
your passion. 

Har. It is Miss Agnes Withrington. 

Col. Cousin to Miss Withrington the heir- 
ess? 

Far, Yes, it is she. 
amaze you? 

Col. You amaze me, indeed !—That little 
—forgive me if I were almost to say ,—plain- 
looking girl! Friendship would sympathize 
in your feelings ; but, pardon ine, Harwood,: 
you have lost your wits. = 

Har. { believe I have, Colonel, which must 
plead my pardon, likewise, for expecting this 
friendship from you. 

Col, You distress me. + 

Har. |} distress myself still more} by suffer- 
ing go long the pain of this conversation. 

Col. Let us end it, then, as soon as you 
please, When you are in a humour to listen 
to reason, I shall be happy to have the hon- 
our of seeing you. 

Har. When I am in that humour, Sir, I 
will not balk it so much as to intrude upon 
your time. 

Col. Let me see you, then, when you are 
not in that humour, and I shall more frequent- 
ly have the pleasure of your company. (Both 
bow coldly. Exir Colonel Hardy.) 

Har. (alone.) What a fool was I to send for 
this man !—A little plain-looking girl! What 
do the people mean? They will drive me mad 
amongst them. Why does not the little witch 
wear high heels to her shoes, and stick a plume 
of feathers in hercap? Oh! they will drive me 
distracted | Exir. 


What have J said to 


Scenz I].—Mr. wiITHRINGTON’s HOUSE, 
AGNES DISCOVERED EMBROIDERING AT 
A SMALL TABLE, HARWOOD STANDING 
PY HER, AND HANGING FONDLY OVER 
HER 4S SHE WORKS, 


Har, How pretty it is! Now you put a lit- 
tle purple on ‘the side of the flower. 

Ag. Yes, a very little shade. 

Har. And now a:litile brown upon that. 

Ag. Even so. 

Har. And thus you work up and down, 
with that tiny needle of yours, till the whole 
flower is completed. (Pauses, still looking at 
her working.) Why, Agnes, you little witch! 
you're doing that leaf wrong. 

4g. You may pick it out then, and do it 
better for me. ‘I'am sure you have been idle 
enough all the morning, it is time you were 
employed about something. 

Har. And esol will. (siting down by her. 
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Ag. (covering the flower with her hand.) 0! 
no, no! 

Har, Take away that little perverse hand, 
and let me begin. (Putting his hand upon 
hers. 

+4 What a good for nothing creature you 
ere! you can do nothing yourself, and you 
will suffer nobody else to do any thing. I 
should have had the whole pattern finished 
before now, if you had not loitered over my 
chair so long. 

Har. So you can’t work when I look over 

ou! Then I have some influence upon you? 
3 you sly girl! you are caught in your own 
words at last. 

Ag, Indeed, Harwood, I wish you would 
go home again to your law-books and your 
precedent hunting ; you have mispenta great 
deal of time here already. 

Har. Is it not better to be with you in re- 
ality than only in imagination? Ah! Agnes! 
‘ou little know what my home studies are.— 
aw, said you! how can I think of law, 
when your countenance looks upon me from 
every diaek lettered page that I turn? when 
your figure fills the empty seat by my side, 
and your voice speaks to ine in the very mid- 
day stillness of my chamber? Ah! my Ag- 
nea! you will not believe what a foolish fk 
ow Ihave been, since I first saw you. 

Ag. Nay, Harwood, I am not at ail incredu- 
Jous of the fact ; it is only the cause of it which 
I doubt. 

Har. Saucy girl! I must surely be reveng- 
ed upon you for all this. 

Ag. 1am tired of this work. (Getting up.) 

ur. O1 do not give over.—Let me do 
something for you—Let me thread your nee- 


dle for you I can thread one most nobly. 
ag. There then. (Gires hima needle and 
wilh.) 


Har. (pretending to scratch her hand with it.) 
8o ought you to be punished. (Threads it 
awkwardly.) 

Ag. Ay, nobly done, indeed! but I shall 
work no more to-day. 

Har. You must work up my necdleful. 

Ag. Yam to work a fool's cap in the cor- 
ner by-and-by ; I shall keep your needleful 
for that. T am going to walk in the garden. 

Har, And so 2m fT. 

Ag. You are? 

Har. Yes,lam. Go where you will, Ag- 
nes, to the garden or the field, the city or the 
desert, by sea or by land, J must e’en go 
too. I will never be where you are not, 
pe when to be where you are is impossi- 

le. 

Ag. There will be no getting rid of you at 
this rate, unless some witch will have pity 
upon me, and carry me up in the air upon 
her broomstick. 

Har. There, I will not pretend to follow 
you; bat as long as you remain upon the 
earth, Agnes, I cannot find in my to 
budge an inch from your side. 

Ao 








Har. You are a sorceress! 

Ag. You are an idler! 

Har, You are a little mouse ! 

Ag. Come, come, get your hat then, and 
let us go. (Aside, while he goes to the bottom 
of the stage for his hat.) Bless me! 1 have 
forgot to be ill-humour’d al) this time. 

{Exrr, hastily. 

Har. (coming forward.) Gone for her cloak, 
I_ suppose. ow delightful she is! how 
pleasant every change of her countenance! 
How happy must his life be, spent even in 
cares and toil, whose leisure hours are cheer- 
ed with such a creature as this. 

Ag. (without in an angry voice.) Don’t tell 
me so; I know very well sw it is, and you 
shall smart for it too, you lazy, careless, im- 
pudent fellow! And, besides all this, how 
dare you use my kitten so? 

Har. (who listened with a rueful face) 
Well, now, but this is humanity: she will 
not have a creature ill-used.—I wish she 
would speak more gently though. 

Ag. (entering.) TTroublesons>, provoking, 
careless fellow ! 

Har. It is very provoking in him to use the 
poor kitten ill. 

Ag. So it is; but it is more provoking atill 
to mislay my clogs, as he does, 

Enter Servant with clogs. 

Ser. Here they are, Madam. 

Ag. Bring them here I say; (looks at them.) 
These are Miss Withrington’s clogs, you 
blockhead ! (Throws them to the other side of 
the stage in a passion.) I must go without 


them, I find. (To Harwood.) at are you 
musing about? If you don’t choose to go with 
me, good morning. ‘ 


Har. (sighing deeply.) Ah, Agnes! you 
know too well that 1 cannot stay behind Fou: 
(Exzounr. 


Scene III.—miss wITHRINGTON’s DRES~ 
SING-ROOM. 


Enter Mariane, who turns back again towards 
the door, und calls to AGNes without. 


Mar. Agnes, cousin Agnes! where are you 
going? 

lg. (without.) Tam returning to Miss Es- 
ton, whom I have left in the parlour, taiking 
to the dog. 

Mar. Well, Ict her talk to the dog a little 
longer, and Jet me talk to you. 


Enter AGNES, 
Thave set Betty to watch at the higher win- 
dows to give notice of Sir Loftus’s approach, 
that we may put ourselves in order to receive 
him; for I am resolved to have one bout 
more with him, and discharge him for good : 
Tam quite tired of him now, 
ig. Do you expect him? 
Mar. Lam pretty sure he will come about 
this time, and I must be prepared forhim. I 
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pise him, and that will he a plain easy way 
of finishing the business, 

Ag. No, no, my sweet Mariane! we must 
send him off with eclat. You have played 

our part very well hitherto; keep it up but 
for the last time, and let Miss Eston and Igo 
into the closet and enjoy it. 

Mar, Well then, do so: I shall please you 
for this once. 


Enter Berry in haste. 


Bet. (to Mar.) Sit Loftus is just coming 
up the side path, Madam, and he'll be at the 
door immediately. 

Ag. Yl run and bring Eston directly, 

{Exrr. 

Mar. (‘ooking at the door of the closet.) Yes, 
it is very thin: they will hear well, and see 
through the key-hole. 


Re-enter Acres with Miss Eston, ina great 
hursy. 


Est. La! [have torn my gown in my haste” 

Ag. Come along, come along ! 

Est. It is not so bad a tear though as Mrs. 
Thomson got the— 

Ag. Come, come, we must not stay here. 
(Pushes Eston into the closct, and follows. 

lariane und Betty place a table with books 
and a chair, neur the front of the stage.) 

Est. (looking from the closet.) La! Mari- 
ane, how 1 long to hear you and him begin. 
1 shall be so delighted ! 

Mar. For heaven's sake shut the door! he 
will be here immediately. (Shuts the door 
upon her, and continues to put the room in 
order.) 

Est. (looking out again.) La! Mariane, do 
yen know how many yards of point Lady 

quat has got round her new—(Agnes from 
behind, claps her hand on Eston's mouth, and 
draws her into the closet.—Mariane sets her- 
self by the table, pretending to read. Exit 
Betty, and enter SirLorrus,a servant announc- 
tng him.) 

‘Sir Loft. You are very studious this morn- 
ing, Miss Withrington. 

Mar. (carelessly.) Ha! how do you do? 

Sir Loft. You have been well amus'd, I 
hope ? 

Mar. So, so. I must put in a mark here, 
and not lose my place. (Looking on the table.) 
There is no paper—O, there is some on the 
other table: pray do fetch itme! (Pointing 
to a table at the bottom of the stage.) I am 
very lazy. (Sits down again indolently.) 

_ Sir Loft. (fetching the paper , and presenting 
id with a condescending yet self-important air.) 
T have the honour to obey you, Ma'am. 

Mar. I thank you; you are a very service- 
able creature, I am sure. 

Sir Loft. (drawing himself up pred but 
immediately correcting himseif.) lam always 
happy to serve Miss Withrington. 

Mar. O! ¥ know very well the obliging 
turn of your disposition. (Tosses her arm 





very stupid this morning. (Sir Loftus’ peexs 
up the book, and gives it to her rather sui aly 5 
and she in receicing it drops an itory ball un- 
der the table.) Bless me! what is the mat- 
ter with all these things? pray lift it for me, 

d Sir Loftus! I believe you must creep 
under the table for it, though. (He stoops un- 
der the table with a very bad grace, and she 
slyly gives it a touch with her foot, which makes 
it run to the other side of the stage.) Nay, 
you must go farther off for it now. I am 
very troublesome. 

Sir Loft. (goes after it rather unwillingly, 
and presenting it to her with still a worse 
grace.) Madam this is more honour than I— 
(mumbling.) 

Mar, O, no! Sir Loftus, it is only you that 
are too good. (Lolling carelessly in her chair.) 
It is so comfortable to have th a. good crea- 
ture by one! your fine fashionable men are 
admired to be sure, but I don’t know how, I 
feel always restrained in their company. 
With a good obliging creature like you now, 
I can be quite at my ease; I can just desire 
you to do any thing. 

Sir Loft. Upon my honour, Madam, you 
flatter me very much indeed. Upon my 
honour, I must say, I am rather at a Joss to 
conceive how I have merited these commen- 
dations. 

Mar. O! Sir Loftus, you are too humble 
too diffident of yourself. I know very well 
the obliging turn of your disposition to every 
body. 

‘Sy Loft. (aside.) Damn it! is she an idiot! 
{aloud.) Your good opinion, Madam, does me 
a great deal of honour, but I-assure you, 
Ma’‘am, it is more than I deserve. I have 
great pleasure in serving Miss Withrington ; 
—to be at the service of every body is an 
extent of benevolence I by no means‘ pretend 
to. 
Mar. Now why are you so diffident, Sir 
Loftus? did not old Mrs. Mumblecake tell 
me the other day, how you ran nine times to 
the apothecary’s to fetch green salve to rub 
her monkey’s tail ? 

Sir Loft. She told you a damned lie then ! 
(Biting his lip, and walking up and down with 
hasty strides) Damn it! this is beyond all 
bearing! I run nine times to the apothecary’s 
to fetch green salve for her monkey’s tail! If 
the cursed hag says so again I'll bury her 
alive ! 

Mar. Nay, don’t be angry about it. I’m sure 
I thought it very good in you, and I said so 
to every body. 

Sir Loft. You have been obliging enough to 
tell it to all the world too? ~! 

Mar. And why should I not have the pleas- 
ure of praising you? 

Sir Loft. Hell and the devil! (Turnirig on 
his heel, and striding up and down, and mut- 
tering as he goes whilst she sits carelessly with 
her arms crossed. 

Mar. My good Sjr Loftus, you will tire 
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Sir Loft. (endeavouring to composchimself.) 
The influence you have over me, Ma’am, 
ets the better of every thing. I would not 
ave you mistake my character, however ; if 
love engages me in your service, you ought 
so to receive it. 1 have been less profuse of 
these attentions to women of the very first 
yank and fashion; I might therefore have 
hoped that you would lend a more favourable 
ear to my passion. 

Mar. Indeed you wrong me. You don’t 
know how favourably my ear may be dis- 
posed: sit down here and tell me all about it. 
(Sir Lofius revolts again at her familiarity, 
but stifles his pride and sits down by her.) 

Sir Loft. Permit me to say, Madam, that it 
is time we should come to an explanation of 
each other's sentiments. 

“Mar. Whenever you please, Sir. 

Sir Loft. (bowing.) I hope then, I may be 
allowed to presume, that my particular atten- 
tions to you, pardon me, Ma'am, have not 
been altogether disagrceable to you. 

Mar. é: not at all, Sir Loftus. 

Sir Loft. (bowing again.) 1 wilt presume 
then still farther, Ma'am, and declare to you, 
that from the very day which gave birth to 
my passion, I have not ceased to think of you 
with the most ardent tenderness. 

Mar, La! Sir Loftus, was it not of a Wed- 
nesday ? 

Sir Loft. (fretted.) Upon my word I am not 
80 very accurate ; itmight be Wednesday, or 
Friday, or any day. 

Mar, Of a Friday, do you think? it rans 
strangely in my head that we saw one another 
first of a Wednesday. 

Sir Loft. (very much fretted.) I say, Ma'am, 
the day which gave birth to my love— 

Mar. O! very true! you might see me first 
of a Wednesday, and yet not fall in love with 
me till the Friday. (Sir Loftus starts up in a 
passion, and strides up and down.—Mariane 
rising from her scat carelessly.) I wonder 
where William has put the nuts [ bought for 
Miss Eston’s squirrel. { think Ihear a mouse 
in the wainscot. (Gocs to the bottom of the 
room, and opens a small cabinet, whilst Sir 
Loftus comes forward to the front.) 

Sir Loft. (aside.) Damm her freaks ! I wish 
the devil had the wooing of her! (Pauses.) 
I must not lose her for a trifle thongh; but 
when she is once secured, I’ll be revenged! 
I'll vex her! lildrive the spirit out of her! 
(Aloud as she comes forward.) My passion for 
you, Miss Withrington, is too generous and 
disinterested to merit this indifference. 

Mar. I'm glad they have not eat the nuts 
though. 

Sir Loft. (aside.) Curse her and her nuts! 
Tl tame her! (eoud.) My sentiments for 
you, Ma'am, are of so delicate and tender a 
nature, they do indeed deserve your indul- 
gence. Tell me then, can the most disintcr- 
ested, the most fervent love, make any im- 

ression on your heart? I can no longer 

areas ait 











me implore you—(Seems about to kneel, but 
rather unwillingly, as if he wished to be pre- 
tented.) 

Mar. Pray, Sir Loftus, don’t kneel there ! 
my maid has spilt oil on the floor. 

‘Sir Loft. Since you will not permit me to 
have the pleasure of kneeling at— 

Mar. Nay, I will not deprive you of the 
pleasure—There is no oi! spilt here. (Point- 
ing to a part of the floor tery near the closet. 
door. 


Sir Loft. Isee it would be disagreeable to 
‘ou. 
y Mar. I see very well you are not inclined 
to condescend so far. 

Sir Loft. (kneeling directly.) Believe me, 
Madam, the pride, the pleasure of my life, is 
to be devoted to the most adorable—(Mari- 
ane gives a significant cough, and Agnes and 
Eston burst from the closet: the door opening 
on the outside, comes against Sir Loftus as he 
kneels, and lays him sprawling on the floor.) 

Ag. Est. and Mar. (speaking together.) 
O Sir Loftus! poor Sir Loftus! (Al coming 
about him pretending to assist him to fo up. 

Sir Loft. Damn their bawling! they will 
bring the whole family here! 


Enter Mr. WitHriNGton and Opar: Sir Lor- 
Tus, mad with rage, makes a desperate effort, 
and gets upon his legs. Opa stands laughing at 
him without any ceremony, whilst he bites his 
lips, and draws himself up haughtily, 


Mar. (to Sir Loft.) I'm afraid you have 

hurt yourself? 

Sir Loft (shortly.) No, Ma'am. 

Ag. Hav’nt you rubbed the skin off your 
shins, Sir Loftus ? 

Sir Loft. No, Ma’am. 

Ag. am sure he has hurt his nose, but he 
is ashamed to own it. * 

Sir Loft. Neither shin nor nose! Devil 
take it! 

With. Gct along, girls, and don’t torment 
this poor man any Jonger. Jam afraid, Sir 
Loftus, the young gipsies have been making 
a. fool of you. 

Sir Loft. Sir, it is neither in your power 
nor theirs to make a fool of me. 

Op. Ila, ha,ha, ha! "Faith Prettyman, you 
must forgive me! ha, ha, ha, ha! I never 
thought in my life to have caught you at such 
low prostrations. But don’t be so angry, 
though you do make a confounded silly figure, 
it must be confessed. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Loft. (te Op.) Sir, your impertinence 
and yourself are equally contemptible ; and I 
desire you would no longer take the trouble 
of intruding yourself into my company, nor 
of affronting me, as you have hitherto done, 
with your awkward. imitation of my figure 
and address. 

Op. What the devil do you mean? I imi- 
tate your figure and address! I scorn to—I 
will not deny that ] may have insensibly ac- 
quired a little of them Toth, for—for—(Aesi- 
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Ag. For he has observed people laughing 
at him of late. 


Sir. Loft. (turning on his heel.) He is be- 


neath my resentment. 

Mar. Be not so angry, good Sir Loftus! 
let us end this business for the present; and 
when I am at leisure to hear the remainder 
of your declarations, which have been so un- 
fortunately interrupted, I’ll send and let you 
know. 

Sir Loft. No, ‘Faith Madam! you have 
heard the last words I shall ever say to you 
upon the subject. A large fortune may make 
amends for an ordinary person, Madam, but 
not for vulgarity and impertinence. Good 
morning! (Breaks from them, and Exrr, 
lepine them laughing provokingly behind 
him.) 

With. (shaking his head.) This is too bad, 
this is too bad, young ladies! I am ashamed 
to have all this rioting and absurdity going 
on in my house. 

Ag. Come away, uncle, and see him go 
down the back walk, from the parlour win- 
dows, I'll warrant you he'll stride it away 
most nobly. (Withrington follows shrugging 
up his shoulders.) {Exeenr. 


ACT V. 


Scene L—mn. witHrincron’s ripra- 
RY. MR. WITHRINGTON DISCOVERED 
SEATED BY A TABLE, 


With. Who waits there? (Enter Servant.) 
Tell Miss Agnes Withrington I wish to see 
her. [Exit Servant.] What an absurd fellow 
this Harwood is, to be so completely bewitch- 
ed with such a girl us Agnes! If she were 
like the women | remember, there would in- 
deed be some—(Agnes entering softly be- 
hind him, gives hima tap onthe shoulder.) 

Ag. Well, uncle, what are you grumbling 
about? Have you lost your wager? Har- 
wood has just léft you, I hear. 

With. Ebelieve you may buy those trink- 
um trankum ornaments for Mariane when- 
ever you please. 

alg. Pray look not so ungraciousty upon 
the matter! But you can't forgive him, I 
suppose, for being such 2 ninny as to fall in 
love with a little ordinary girl, ch ? 

With. And go he isa ninay, and a fool, and 
a very silly fellow. 

-4g. Do tell me what he has been saying to 


ou. 
” With, Why, he confesses thou art ill-tem- 
pered, that thou art freakish, that thou art 
extravagant; and that of all the friends he 
has spoken with upon the subject, there is 
not one who will allow thee beauty enough 
to make a good-looking dairy-maid. 
e say sO? 
























to it, Agnes. Yet, notwithstanding all thi 
there is something about thee, so unacco’ 
ably delightful to him, that, poor as thou uct, 
he will give up the fair hopes of opulence, and 
the pleasures of freedom, to watch for thee, 
bear with thee, drudge for thee, if thon wilt 
have the condescension, in return, to plague 
and torment him for life. 

4g. Foolish enough indeed! yet Heaven 
bless him for it! What a fortunate woman 
am I! IT sought a disinterested lover, and } 
have found a most wonderful one. 

With. Ldare say you think yourgelf very 
fortunate. 

-4g. And don’t you, likewise, my good Sir? 
but you seem displeased at it. 

With. You guess rightly enough: I must 
speak without disguise, Agnes; I am not 
pleased. “ 

Ag. Ah! his want of fortune— 

With. Poo! you know very well I despise 
all mercenary balancing of property. It is 
not that which disturbs me. To be the dis- 
interested choice of a worthy man is what 
every woman, who means to marry at all, 
would be ambitious of; and a point in regard 
to her marriage, which a woman of fortune 
would be unwilling to leave doubtful. But 
there are men whose passions are of such a 
violent overbearing nature, that love in them 
may be considered as a disease of the mind; 
and the object of it claims no more perfection 
or pre-eminence amongst women, than chalk, 
lime, or oatmeal do amongst dainties, because 
some diseased stomachs do prefer them to all 
things. Such men as these we sometimes 
see attach themeelves even to ugliness and 
infainy, in defiance of honour and decency. 
With such menas these, women of sense and 
refinement can never be happy; nay, to 
be willingly the object of their love is dis- 
respectable. (Pauses.) But you don’t care 
for all this, I suppose? It does well enough 
for an old uncle to perplex himself with these 
niceties: it is you yourself the dear man hap- 
pens to love, and none of those naughty wo- 
men I have been talking of, so all is very 
right. (Pauses, and she scems thoughtful.) 

Ag. (assuming a grave and more dignified 
air.) No, Sir, you injure me : prove that his 
love for me is stronger than his love of virtue, 
and T will— 

With. What will you do, Agnes? 

Ag. 1 will give him up forever. 

With. Ay, there spoke a brave girl! you 
deserve the best husband in Christendom for 

ns. * 

-4g. Nay, if Harwood endures not the test, 
I will indeed renounce him, but no other 
man shall ever fill his place. 

With. Well, well, we shall see, we shall see. 
(Walks up and down. She is thous lful-) You 
are very thoughtful, Agnes! I fear I have 
distressed you. . 

“4g. You have distressed me, yet I thank 
won tor it.. I hawe thown tan merdeninedmania TF 
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is go, I will not shrink from the trial. (Paus- 
2.) Don't you think he will go through it 
honourably ? 

With. (shaking his head.) Indeed I know 
not—I! hope he will. 

Ag. You hope? 1 thank you for that word, 
my dear Sir! [hope he will too. (She re- 

~ mains thoughtful : he takes a turn or two across 
the stage.) 

With. (clapping her shoulder affectionately.) 
What are you thinking of, niece ? 

Ag. How to set about this business. 

With. And how will you do it? 

Ag. Iwill write a letter to Lady Fade, 
asking pardon for having told some inalicious 
falsehoods of her, to a relation on whom she 
is dependent; begging she will make up the 
Matter, and forgive me, promising at the same 
time, most humbly, if she will not expose me 
for this time, never to offend so any more. 
Next time he comes, I will make bim direct 
the letter himself, that when it falls into his 
hands again, he may have no doubt of its au- 
thenticity. Will this do? 

With, Yes, very well. Ifhe loves you after 
this, his love is not worth the having. 

Ag. Ah, uncle! You are very hard-heart- 
ed! But you are very right: I know youare 
very right, Pray does not Royston lodge in 
the same house with Harwood ? 

With. He does. 

‘lg. I wish, by his means, we could con- 
ceal ourselyes somewhere in his apartments, 
where we might see Harwood have the letter 

ut into his hands, and observe his behaviour. 

don't know any body else who can do this 
for us : do you think you could put him into 
good humour again ? 

With. I rather think I can, for he hath still 
afuvour to ask of me. 

Ag. We must give hima part to act; do 
you think he can do it? 

With. He isa very blundering fellow, but 
he will be so flattered with being let into the 
secret, that I know he wiil do his best. 


Enter Maniang. 


Mar. What have you been about go long 
together ? 

With. Hatching a new plot; and we set 
about it directly too. 

Mar. Lam very sure the plot is of your 
own hatching, then; for I never saw Agnes 
with any thing of this kind in her head, wear 
such a grave spiritless face upon it before. 

With. You are mistaken, Ma'am, it is of 
her own contrivance; but you shall know 
nothing about it. And I give you warning 
that thia shall be the last of them : if you have 
gotany more poor devils on your ds to 
torment, do it quickly ; for I will have an end 
put to all this foolery. 

Mar. Very well, uncle; I have just been 
following your advice. { have discarded Sir 
Ulock O'Grady, and I have only now poor 
Opal to reward for his services. I have got 





forfeits ten thousand pounds if he draws back. 
I shall torment him with this a little. It was 
an extraordinary thing to be eure for an heir- 
ess to demand : but I told-him it was the fash- 
ion; and now that he has bound himself so 
securely, he is quite at heart’s ease, and thinks 
every thing enug and well settled. 


Enter Royston, a Servant announcing him, 


With. Your servant, Mr. Royston, I am 
very glad tosee you. Don’t start at secing 
the ladies with me; I know my nicce, Mari- 
ane, and you have had a Hittle misunderstand. 
ing, but when | have explained the matter to 
yo you will be friends with her again, and 

laugh at it yourself. 

Roy. (coldiy.) I have the honour to wish 
the ladies good morning. 

With, Nay, cousin, you don’t understand 
how it is: these girls have been playing tricks 
upon every man they have met with since 
they came here; and when that wild creature 
(pointing to Mariane,) was only leughing at 
the cheat she had passed upon them all, whieh 
I shall explain to you presently, you theught 
she was laughing at you. Shake hands, and 
be friends with her, cousin; nobody minds 
what a foolish girl dues. 

Roy. (his face brightening up.) O1 for that 
matter, | mind these things as little as any 
body, cousin Withrington. [ have too many 
affairs of importance on my hands, to attend 
to such little matters as these, { am glad the 
young lady had a hearty laugh with al! my 
soul ; and [ shall be happy to sec her as merry 
again whenever she has a mind to it. Limind 
it! no, no, no! 

Mar. 1 thank you, Sir; and I hope we shall 
be merry again, when you shali have your 
own share of the joke. | 

Roy. Yes, yes, we shall be very merry. 
By the bye, Withrington, I came here to tell 
you, that I have got my business with the 
duke put into so good a train, that it can 
hardly misgive. 

With. Yam happy to hoar it, 

Roy. You must know [have set very art- 
fully about it, cousin; but I dare say you 
would guess as much, he, he, he! You knew 
me of old, eh! Chave got Mr. Cullyfool to 
ask it for me on his own account; I have 
bribed an old house-kecper, who is to inter- 
est a great lady in my fayour; [ ) 
cleven times 6n his graco’s half-consi 
she has fairly promised to write to the dutch. 
ess upon the business; | have written to the 
steward, and promised his son all my interest 
at next election, if he has any mind to stand 
for our borough, you know ; and { have ap- 
plied by a friend—no, no, he has applied 
through the medium of another friend; or 
rather, I believe, by that friend’s wife, or 
aunt, or some way or other, { don’t exactly 
remember, but itis a very good channel, T 
know. 

With. O'! IT make no doubt of #1. 
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apothecary’s wife to speak to his grace’s 

Shyaician about it; and a medical man, you 
know, sometimes asks a favour with great 
advantage, when a patient believes that his 
life is inhis hands. The duke has gota most 
furious fit of the gout, and it has been in his 
stomach too, ha, ha, ha, ha!—If we can’t 
succeed without it, I have a friend who will 
offer a round sum for me, at last; but I hope 
thia will not be necessary. Pray, do you 
know of any other good channel to solicit by ? 

With. Vaith, Royston! you have found out 
too thany roads to one place already; I fear 
you'll lose your way amungst them all. 

Roy. Nay, nay, cousin, t won't be put off 
80. Vhave been told this morning you are 
acquainted with Sucksop, the duke’s greatest 
friend and adviser. Come, come! you must 
‘use your interest for me. 

With. Well, then, come in the other room, 
and we shall speak about it. J havea favour 
to ask of you too. 

Roy. My dear Sir, any favour in my power 
hte may absolutely cominand at all times. 

‘Nl follow you, cousin. (Goes to the door 
with Withrington with great ulucrity, but rec- 
ollecting that he has forgotten to pay his com- 
pliments to the ladies, hurries back again, und, 
after making several very profound bows to 
them, follows Withrington into another room.) 

Mar. {ermitat him.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Ag. Softly, Mariane; let us leave .this 
room, if you must laugh, for he will overhear 
you, [Exxusr, 





Scenx Il.—roysron’s Lopaines. 


Enter Royston, conducting in AcNres, Mant- 
ANE, and WITHRINGTON. 


Roy. Now,pray compose yourselves, young 
Tadies, and sit down a little. I'll manage 
every thing: don’t give yourself any trou- 
ble; I'll set the whole plot a-going. 

With. We depend entirely upon you, cousin 
Royston, 

Roy. I know you do; many a one depends 
upon me, cousin Withrington. I'll shew you 
how I'll manage it. Jonathan, come here, 
Jonathan! (Enter Jonathan.) Bring me that 
screen from the other room. (Exit Jonathan.) 
We'll place it here, if you please, cousin, and 
then you and the ladies can stand as snugly 
be. it, as kings und queens in 2 puppet- 
show, till your time comes toappear, (Enter 
Jonathan with sercen.) Come hither with it, 
Jonathan : place it here. (Pointing.) No, no, 
jolier-head, nearer the wall with it, (Gu'ng 
behind it, end coming out again.) Tt will do 
better a little more this side, for then it will 
be farther from the window. 

ig. Ot it willdo very well, Sir; you take 
too inuch trouble. 

fay. Trouble, my dear Ma’an:! If it were 
ahundred times more treuble, 1 should be 
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No, it don’t stand to please me yet;- itis too 
near the door now, and the ladies may catch 
cold, perhaps. 

Ag. (very uneasy.) Indeed it stands very 
well' Harwood will be here before we are 
ready. 

Roy. (to Jon.) Blockhead that thou art! 
canst thou not set itup even? Now, that will 
do. (Getting behind it.) This will do. 
(Coming out again.) Yes, this will do to a 
nicety. 

Mar. {aside.) Heaven be praised,ghis grand 
matter is settled at last! ‘ 

Roy. Now he'll think it odd, perhaps, that 
Thave a screen in my room; but I have a 
trick for that, ladies; I'll tell him [ mean to 
purchase. lands in Canada, and have been 
looking over the map of America. (Agnes 
looks to Withrington very uneasy.) 

With. Don't do that, Royston, for then he 
will examine the screen. 7 

Roy. Or, I may say, there is a chink in the 
wall, and I placed it to keep out the air. 

Ag. No, no, that won't do. For Heaven's 
sake, Sir! 

Roy. Then I shall just say, 1 like to have a 
screen in my room, for lam used to it at 
home. 

Mar. Bless me, Mr. Royston! can’t you 
just leave it alone, and,he’ll take no notice of 
it. 

Roy. O! ifthe takes no notice of it, that is 
a different thing, Miss Withrington: but 
don’t be uneasy, I'll manage it all; I'll con- 
duct the whole business. 

Ag. (uside to Withrington.) O! my good 
Sir ! this foo! will ruin every thing. 

With. Be quiet, Agnes, we are in for it now. 

Roy. Let me remember iny lesson too. 
Here is the letter for him, with the seal as 
naturally broken, as if the lady had done it 
herself, Harwood will wonder, now, how I 
came to know about all this. ‘Faith! | be- 
lieve, he thinks me a strange, diving, pene- 
trating kind of a genius, already, and he is 
not far wrong, perhaps. You know me, cous- 
in Withrington: ha, ha, ha, ha! You know me. 

ig. O' I wish it were over, and we were 
out of this house again ! 

Roy. Don't be uneasy, Ma'am, I'll manage 
every thing.—Jonathan! Jonathan, (Enter) 
don’t you go and tell Mr. Harwood that } 
have got company here. 

Jon. No, no, your honour, I knows better 
than that ; for the ladies are to be behind the 
screen, Sir, and he must know nothing of the 
matter, to be sure. I’ficken! it will be rare 
sport ! 

Ag. (starting.) I hear a knock at the door. 

Roy. It is him, I dare say ; run, Jonathan. 

(Bue Jonathan. 

Aig. Come, come, let us hide ourselves. 
(AU get behind the sereen but Royston,) 

" Roy. Ay, ay, it will do very well. (Look- 
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Mar. (behind.) I don’t breathe loud. 
Ag. (behind.) Do, uncle, draw in the edge 
our coat. 
‘ith. (behind.) Poo, silly girl! they can't 
see a bit of it. 


of 


Enter Colonel Harpy and Harwoop. 


Roy. Ha! your servant, my dear Colonel. 
How goes it, Harwood? I bade my man tell 
you I was-alone, and very :nuch disposed for 
your good company; but I am doubly forta- 
nate. (Bowing to the Colonel.) 

Col. Indeed, Royston, I have been pretty 
much with him these two days past, and [ 
don't believe he gives me great thanks for my 
company. I am like an old horse running 
after a colt; the young devil never fails to 
turn now and then, and give him a kick for 
his pains. 

Har. Nay, my good friend, I must be an 
ass's colt then, { am sure, { mean it not ; but 
am not happy, and fear I have been peevish 
with you. + | 

Roy. (attempting to look archly.) Pecvish, 
and all that! perhaps the young man is in 
love, Colonel ? 

Col.No more, if you please, Royston: we 
are to speak of this no more. 


Enter Joxaruay, 


Jon. Did your honour call ? 

Roy. No, sirrah. (Jonathan goes,as if he 
were looking for something, and tukes a sly 
peep behind the screen, to see if they are ail 
there.) What are you peeping there for? get 
along, you hound! Does he want to make 
people elieve I keep rary-shows behind the 
wainscot? (Exrr Jonathan.) But as I was a 
saying, Colonel, perhaps the young man is in 
love. He, he, he! 

Col. No, no, let us have no more of it. 

Roy. But ‘faith, { know that he is so! and 
1 know the lady too. She is a cousin of my 
own, and I amas well acquainted with her 
as ] am with my own dog.—But you don't 
ask me what kind of a girl she is. (To the 
Colonel.) 

- Col. Give over now, Royston; she is a very 
good girl, I dare say. 

Roy. Well, you may think so, but—(Mak- 
ng significant fices.) But—I should not say 
all I know of my own eonsin, to be sure, but— 

Har. What are all those cursed grimaces 
for? Her faults are plain and open as her 
perfections : these she disdains to conceal, and 
the others it is impossible. 

Roy. Softly, Harwood; don't be in a pas- 
sion, unless you would imitate your mistress; 
for she has not the gentlest temper in the 
world. 

Har. Well, well, ] love her the better for 
it, Lean’t bear your insipid passionless wo- 
men ; I would as soon live upon sweet curd 
all my life, as attach myself to one of them. 

Roy. She is very extravagant. 

Har. Heaven bless the good folks! would 
$hey have a man to give up the woman of 
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his heart, because she likes a bit of lace upon 
her petticoat? 

Roy. Well, but she is— 

Cot. Devil take you, Royston! can’t you- 
hold your tongue about her? you see he can’t 
ao 0 the Colonel.) Let 

. (making signs to the Colonel. 

Ps ie I i when to speak, and when 
to hold my tongue, as well as another. In- 
deed, Harwood, I am your friend ; and though 
the lady is my relation, 1 must say, 1 wish 
you had made a better chnice, I have dis- 
covered something in regard to her this morn- 
ing, which shews her to be a very improper 
one. I cannot say, however, that I have dis- 
covered any thing which surprised me; I 
know her too well 

Har. (vehemently.) You are imposed upon 
by some damn'd falsehood. 

Roy. But I have proof of what I aay the 
lady who is injured by her gave me this let- 
ter to shew to Mr. Withrington. (Taking out 
the letter.) 

Har. \t is some fiend who wants to under- 
mine her, and has forged that acraw] to serve 
her spiteful purpose. 

Roy. 1 should be glad it were so, my dear 
friend 3 bat Lady Fade is a woman, whose 
veracity has never been auspected. 

Har. \s it from Lady Fade? Give it me! 
(Snatching the letter.) 

Hoy. It is Agnes’s hand, is it not? 

Har. Jt is, at least, a good imitation of it, 

Roy. Read the contents, pray ! 

Har. “Madam, what I have said to the 
prejudice of your ladyship’s character to your 
relation, Mr. Worthy, I am heartily sorry 
for; and I am ready to beg pardon on my 
knees, if you desire it; to acknowledge be- 
fore Mr. Worthy himself, that it is a falsehood, 
or make any other rephration, in a private 
way, that you may desire. Let me, then 
conjure your ladyship not to expose me, and 
I shall ever remain your most penitent and 
grateful A. Withrington,” 

Roy. The lady would not be so easily paci- 
fied, though ; for she blackened her charac- 
ter, in order to make her best friend upon 
earth quarrel with her: so she gave me the 
letter toshew to her uncle. Is it forged, think 

ou? 

Har, It is possible—I will venture to say 
—Nay, I amsure it is! 

Roy. if it is, there is one circumstance 
which may help to discover the author ; it is 
directed by a different hand on the back. 
Look at it. 

Har, (in greet perturbation.) Is it? (Turns 
hastily the foids of the letter, but his hand irem- 
bies so much he can’t find the back.) 

Col. My dear Hurwoed ! this is the back of 
the letter, and methinks the writing is some- 
what like your own. (Harwoed socks at it; 
then staggering ‘buch, throws himself into a 
chair, which happens to be behind him, and 
covers his upper face with his hwnd.) 

Col. My dear Harwood! 
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yy. See how his lips quiver, and his bosom 
heaves! Let us unbutton him; I fear he is go- 
ing into a fit. (Agnes comes from behind the 
screen in a fright, and Withrington pulls her 
in again.) 

Cot. (with great tenderness.) My dear Har- 
wood ! : 

Har. (with a broken voice.) Vil go to my 
own chamnber. (Gets up hastily from his chair, 
and then falls back again in a faint.) 

Col. He has fainted. 

Roy. Help, help, here! (Running about.) 
Who has got hartshorn, or lavender, or wa- 
ter? help ere | (They all come from behind 
the screen. Agnes runs to Harwood, und 
sprinkles him over with lavender, rubbing his 
temples, &c. whilst Colonel Hardy stares at them 
all in amazement.) 

Ag. Alas! we have carried this too far! 
Harwood ! my dear Harwood ! 

Col. (to Roy.) What is all this? 

Roy. ithought we should amaze you. I 
knew I should manage it. 

Col. You have managed finely indeed, to 
put Harwood into such astate with your mum- 
mery. 

Ag. Will he not come to himself equa 
Get some water, Mariane—See how pale he 
is! (He recovers.) O! he recovers! Harwood! 
do you know me, Harwood ? 

far. (looking upon Agnes, and shrinking 
back from her.) Ha! what has brought you 
here? leave me! leave me! I am wretched 
enough already. 

Ag. L come to bring you relief, my dear 
Harwood. 

Har. No, madam, it is misery you bring. 
‘We must part forever. 

Ag. O! uncle! do you hear that? He says 
‘We must part forever. 

With, (taking hold of Agnes.) Don’t be in 
such a hurry about it. 

Har. (rising up.) How came you here? 
(to Withrington,) and these ladies ? 

Roy. O! it was all my contrivance. 

With. Pray now, Royston, be quiet a little. 
—Mr. Harwood, I will speak to you serious- 
ly. Tee you are attached to my niece, and 

confess she has many faults; but you are 
a man of sense, and with you she will make 
amore respectable figure in the world than with 
any other; I am anxious for her welfare, and 
if you will marry her, I will give her such & 
fortune as will make it no longer an impru- 
dent step to follow your inclinations. 

Har, No, Sir, you shall keep your fortune 
and your too bewitching niece together. For 
her sake I would have renounced all ambi- 
tion; I would have shared with her poverty 
and neglect ; 1 would have borne with all her 
faults and weaknesses of nature; 1 would 
have toiled, I would have bled for her; but I 
ean never yoke myself with unworthiness. 

Ag. (wiping her eyes, and giving two skips 
upon the floor.) O! admirable! admirable! 


pee, Ee Sea are ees Se es pn nee peer eRe 


Col. (aside to Royston.) Ien’t che a little 
wrong in the head, Royston? 

With. Give me your hand, Harwood: you 
are a noble fellow, and you shall marry this 
little girl of mine after all. Thi story of the 
letter and Lady Fade, was only a concerted 
one amongst us, to prove what mettle you 
are made of. Agnes, to try your love, affect: ° 
ed to be shrewish and extravagant; and af- 
terwards, at my Suggestion, to try your prin- 
ciples, contrived this little plot, which haa 
just now been unravelled: but I do assure 
you, on the word of an honest man, there ia 
nota better girl inthe kingdom. I must own, 
however, she is a fanciful little toad. (Har- 
wood runs to Agnes, catches her in his arms, 
and runs two or three times round with her, then. 
takes her hand and kisses it, and then puts his 
knee to the ground.) 

Har. My charming, my delightful Agner ! 
Oh! what a fool have I been! how could I 
suppose it? : : 

4g. We took some pains with you, and it 
would have been hard if we could not have 
deceived you amongst us all, 

Har. And so thou art a good girl, a very 

girl. 1 know thou art. rh be hang'd 
if thou hast one fault in the world. 

With, No, no, Harwood, not quite so per- 
fect. Ycan prove her still to be an arrant 
cheat: for she pretended to be careless of you 
when she thought of you all the day long; 
and she pretended to be poor with an hundred 
thousand pounds, independent of any one, in 
her possession. She is Miss Withrin; 
the heiress ; and this lady, (pointing to Ma- 
riane,) has only been her representative, for 
atime, for reasons which I shall explain to 
you by-and-by. (Harwood lets go Agnes's 
hand, and steps back some paces with a certain 
gravity and distance in his air.) 

With. What is the matter now, Hatwood ? 
does this cast a damp upon you? 

Roy. It is a weighty distress truly. Ha, he, 
ha, ha! 

Col. By heaven this is good. 

Ag. (going up to Harwood, and holding out 
her hand.) ‘0 not look so distantly upon me, 
Harwood ; you was willing to marry me as a 
poor woman ; if there is any thing in my for- 
tune which offends you,T scatter it to the 
winds. - 

Har. My admirable girl ! it isastonishment, 
it is something 1 cannot express, which over- 
comes, I had almost said distresses me, at 
present. (Presenting her to the Colonel.) Col- 
onel Hardy, this is the woman I have raved 
about! this isthe woman I have boasted of! 
this is my Agnes! and this, Miss Withring- 
ton, is Colonel Hardy, my own, and my fa- 
ther's friend. 

Ag. (holding out her hand to the Colonel.) 
He shall be mine too. Every friend of yours 
shall be my friend, Harwood; but the friend 
to your father my most respe ted one. 

rn. 
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Har. (to With.) My dear Sir, what shall I 
say to you for all this goodness ? 

ag. Tell him he is the dearest good uncle 
on earth, and we will love him all our liver 


for it. Yes, indeed, we will, uncle, (teking |an 


his hand.) very, very dearly ! 
Roy. Now, good folks, have not I managed 
» it cleverly ? . 

Mar. Pray let me come fromthe back ground 
alittle: and since I must quit all the splen- 
dour of heiress-ship, I desire, at least, that I 
may have some respect paid me for having 
filled thé situation so well, as the old Mayor 
receives the thanks of the corporation, when 
the new mayor—Bless me ! here comes Opal ! 
Thave not quite done with it yet. 

With, Your servant, Mr. Opal. 

Mar. (to Op.) Ave you not surprised to find 
ug all here? 

Op. Harwood I know is a very lucky fel- 
low, but I knew you were It is impos- 
pible, you see, to escape me. But (half aside 
to Mariane.) I wanted to tell you Colonel 
Beaumont is come to Bath. Now | should 
like to be introduced to him on his arrival. 
He will be very much the fashion I dare say, 
and I should like to have a friendship for him. 
You understand me? Youcan procure this for 
me, I know: 

With. Come, Mr. Opal, you must join in 
our good humour here, for we have just been 
making up a match, My niece, Agnes, with 
a large fortune, bestows herself on a worthy 
man, who would have married her without 
one; and Mariane, who for certain reasons 
has assumed her character of heiress since we 
came to Bath, leaves all her borrowed state, 
in hopes that the man who would have mar- 
ried her with a fortune, will not now forsake 


r. 
Op. (stammering.) Wh—Wh—What is all 
this? 


Roy. (half aside to Opal.) You seem dis- 
turbed, Mr. Opal; you have not been paying 
your addresses to her, I hope. 

Op. (aside to Royston.) No, not paying my 
addresses ; that is to say, not absolutely. { 
have paid her same attention to be aure. 

Roy. (nodding significantly.) It is well for 
you itis no worse. 

Mar. (turning to Opal, who looks very much 
frightened ) What is it you say! Don't you 
think l overheard it? Not paid your address- 
es tome! O! you false man! can you deny 
the declarations you have made? the oaths 
you have sworn? ©! you false man! 

. Upon honour, Madam, we men of the 
world don’t expect to be called to an account 
for every foolish thing we say. 

Mar. What you have written then shall 
witness against you. Will you deny this 
promise of marriage in your own hand-writ- 


ing? (Taking out 2 rere 


ry. (aside to Op.) What, @ promise of 
marriage, M. Opal? The devil himself 








: ightened, but making @ great 
cation) Tok unt Meee obi 


into the match. I can prove that promise te. 
be given to you under false character ¢ 

iress, therefore your deceit loosens. the 
obligation. 


With. Take care what you say, Sir; (% 
Op.) I will not see my niece wronged. T 
law shall do her justice, whatever expence it 
may cost me. 

‘Har. Being an heiress, or not, has nothing . 
to do in the matter, Mr. Opal; for you ex- + 
pressly say in this promise, that my beauty 
and perfections alone have induce: ron be 
engage yourself; and I will take alt the men 
in court to witness, whether Iam not ag 
handsome to-day as I wag yesterday. 

Op. I protest there is not such @ word in 


the paper. 

Mar. (holding out the paper.) O base moan! 
will you deny your own writing? (Op. 
snatches the paper from her, tears it to pieces.) 

Mar. (gathering up the scattered pieces.) Qt 
Ican put them together again. or snatch. 
ing up one of the pieces, crams it into his mouth 
and 1s it.) 

Roy. Chew fast, oP ! she will snatch it 
out of your mouth else. There is another 
bit for you. (Offering him another piece.) 

Mar. (Bursting into a loud laugh, in which 
all the- company join.) Is it very nice, Mr. 
Opal? You munch it up as expeditiously as 
a bit of plum-cake. 

o. hat the deuce does all this mean ! 

ith. This naughty irl, Mr. Opal, has 
only been amusing herself with your promise 
which she never meant to make any other 
use of; she is already engaged to a very wor- 
thy young man, who will Teceive with her a 
fortune by no means contemptible. 

Op. Well, well, much’good may it do him ; 
what do I care about—(mumbling to himself.) 

Roy. Ha, ha, ha! how some people do get 
themselves into scrapes! They have no 
more notion of managing their affairs than go 
many sheep. Ha, ha, ha! 


Enter Humpury. 


Humph. (to Roy.) I would speak a word 
with your honour. {Whispers to Royston.) 

Roy. (in a rage.) What! given away the 
place! It is some wicked machination! It ia 
some damn'd trick ! 

With. Be moderate, Royston: what has 
good Mr. Humphry been tel ling you? 

Roy. O! the devil of 2 bite! his Grace has 
given away the place toa peor simpleton, 
who had never a soul to speak for him ! 

With. Who told you this, Mr. Humphry ? 

Humph. Truly, Sir, I called upon his 
Grace’s gentleman, just to make up a kind 
of acquaintance with him, as his honour de- 
sired me, and he told me it was given away 
this morning. 
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* And so he would,” says he, “ but one per- 
gon came to the Duke after another, teasing 
him about Mr. Royston, till he grew quite im- 

tient; for there was but one of all those 

‘ienda,” says he, winking with his eye so, 
“who did speak at last to the purpose ; but 
then, upon Mr. Sucksop's taking up your 
master’s interest, he shrunk back from his 
word, which offended his Grace very much.” 

Hoy. Blundering blockhead ! 

Humph. And so he gave away the place di- 
rectly to poor Mr. Drudgewell, who had no 
recommendation at all, but fifteen years hard 
sérvice in the office. 

Roy. Weil, now! well, now! you see how 
the world goes; simpletons and idiots carry 
every thing before them. 

ith. Nay, Royston, blame yourself too. 
Did not I tell you, you had found out too 
many roads to one place, and would lose your 


way amongst them ? : 
‘Roy. No, no, it is all that cursed perverse 
fate of mine! By the Lord, half the trouble 


T have taken for this paltry office, would 
‘ave procured some people an archbishoprick ! 
There is Harwood, now, fortune presses her- 
self upon him, and makes him, at one atroke, 
an idle gentleman for life. ; 

Har. No, Sir, an idle gentleman I will never 
be: my Agnes shall never be the wife of any 
thing so contemptible. 

Ag. I thank you, Harwood; I do, indeed, 
look for honourable distinction in being your 
wife. You shall still exert your powers in the 
profession you have chosen: you shall be the 
weak one’s stay, the poor man’s advocate ; 
you shall gain fair fame in recompense, and 
that will be our nobility. 

With. Well said, my children! you have 
more sense than I thought you had amongst 
all these whimsies. Now, let us take our leave 
of plots and story-telling, if you please, and 
all:go to my house to supper. Royston shall 
drown his disappuintment in a can of warm 
negus, and Mr. Opal shall have something, 
more palatable than his last spare morsel. 

(Exeonr. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 


De Moxrorr. 

Rezenver. 

Court Fresere, Friend to De Monfort and 
Rezenvelt. 

Manvet, Serrant ts De Monfort. 

Jsromz, De Monfort's old Landlord. 

Conran, an artful Knave. 

Brrnarp,-@ Monk. 


Monks, Gentlemen, Officers, Page, Sc. $c. 
WOMEN, 


Jane De Moxrorz, Sister to De Monfort, 
Covnress Farzenc, Wife to Freberg. 
Tueresa, Servant to the Countess. 


Abbess, Nuns, and a Lay Sister, Ladies, &c. 


*," Scene, a Town in Germany. 


ACT I. 


Scene I—serome’s HOUSE. A LARGE 
OLD-FASHIONED CHAMBER. 


Jer. (speaking without.) This way, good 
masters. 


Enter Jerome, bearing a light, and followed by 
Manvet, and servants carrying luggage. 
Rest your burthens here. 
This spacious room will please the Marquis 
Bt. 
He takes me unawares ; but ill prepar'd : 
fhe had sent, e’en tho' a hasty notice, 
Thad been glad. 
ddan. Be not disturb’d, good Jerome ; 
Thy house is in most admirable order ; 
And they who travel o’ cold winter nights 
Think homeliest quarters good. 
Jer. He is not far behind? 
Man. A little way. 
(To the Servants.) Go you and wait below till 
+ he-arrives. 
Jer. (shaking Manuel by the hand.) Indeed, 
my friend, I’m glad to see you here, 
Yet marvel wherefore. 
Man. 1 marvel wherefore too, my honest 
Jerome : 





He is a quiet and a lib’ral man: 
A better inmate never crossed my door. 
Man. Ah! but he is not now the man he 


was. 
Lib’ral he'll be. God grant he may be quiet. 

Jer. What has befallen him? 

Man. T cannot tell thee ; 

But faith, there is no living with him now, 

Jer. And yet methinks, if I remember well, 
You were about to quit his service, Manuel, 
When last he left this house. You grumbled 

then. 

Man. I've been upon the eve of leaving him 
These ten long years; for many times is he 
So difficult, capricious, and distrustful, 

He galls my nature—yet, I know not how, 
A secret kindness binds me to him still, 
Jer. Some, who offend from a suspicious 


nature, 
Will afterward such fair confession make 
As turns e’en the offence into a favour. 
Man. Yes, some indeed do 80: so will not 


he: 
He’d rather die than such confession make, 
Jer, Ay, thou art right; for now I call to 
mind 
That once he wrong'd me with unjust suspi- 
cion, 
‘When first he came to lodge bencath my roof; 
And when it so fell out that I was prov’d 
Most guiltless of the fault, I truly thought 
He would have made profession of regret. 
But silent, haughty, and ungraciously 
He bore himself as one offended still. 
Yet shortly after, when mawritlingy, 
I did him some slight service, o'the sudden 
He overpower’d me with his grateful thanks ; 
And would not be restrain’d trom pressing on 


me 
A noble recompense. I understood 
His o’erstrain’d gratitude and bounty well, 
And took it as he meant. 
Man. "Tis often thus. 
I would have left him many years ago, 
But that with all his faults there sometimes 
come 
Such bursts of natural goodness from his heart, 
As might engage a harder churl than me 
To serve him still—aAnd then his sister too ; 
A noble dame, who should have been a queen: 
The meanest of her hinds, at her command, 
Had fought like lions for her, and the poor, 
E’en enna bread of poverty, had bless’d 
eT 
She would have griev’d if [had left my Lord. 
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Meaning to keep conceal’d his secret route ; 
But well 1 knew it would afflict her much, 
And therefore left a little nameless billet, 
Which after our departure, as I guess, 
Would falt into her hands, and tell her all. 
What could I do? O ’tis a noble lady ! 
Jer. All this is strange—something disturbs 
his mind— 
Belike he is in love. 
Man. 
Once on a time I serv’d 2 noble master, 
‘Whose youth was blasted with untoward love, 
And he with hope and fear'and jealousy 
Forever toss'd, led an unquiet hfe : 
Yet, when unruffied by the passing fit, 
His pale wan face such gentle sadness wore- 
As moy'd a kindly heart to pity him. 
But Monfort, even in his calmest hour, 
Still bears that gloomy aternness in his eye 
Which powerfully repels all sympathy. 
Ono! good Jerome, no; it is not love. 
Jer. Henr 1 not horses trampling at the 
gate? (Lastening.) 
He is arriv'd—stay thon—I had forgot— 
A plague upon’t! my head is so confus'd— 
4 will return i’ the instant to receive him. 
(Exit hastily.) 
(A great bustle without. Exit Manuel with 
lights, and returns again, lighting in De 
Mosronr, as if just alighted from his jour- 


ney.) 
Ma. Your ancient host, my Lord, receives 
you gladly, 

And your apartment will be soon prepar'd. 
De Mon. 'Tis. well. 

Man. Where shall I place the chest you 
gave in charge? 

So please you, say my Lord. 

De Mon. (throwing himself into a chair.) 
Where'er thou wilt. 
Man. ¥ would not’ move that luggage till 
you came. (Pointing to certain things.) 
De Mon. Move what thou wilt, and.trouble 
me no more. 

(Manuel, with the assistance of other servants, 
sets about putting the things in order, and 
De Monfort remains sitting in @ thoughtful 
posture.) 


Enter Jerome, bearing wine, &c, on a _salver. 
Aa he approsches Dre Monrort, ManueL 
pulls him by the sleeve. 


Man. (aside to Jerome.) No, do not now; 
he will not be disturb’d. 

Jer. What, not to bid him welcome to my 
house, 

And offer some refreshment ? 

Man. No, good Jerome. 

Softly a little while: I pri'thee fe. 

(Jerome talks softly on tiptoes, till ke gets be- 
hind’ De Monfort, then peeping on one side to 
see his face.) 

an alter’d man is here! 


De Mon. Who whispers there? 
Man. Tis yoar old landlord, Sir.: 
Jer. [joy to see you here—I crave your 
pardon—I fear I do intrude. — 
De saiee No, my kind host, I am oblig’d to 
ee. 


Jer. How fares it with your honour? 
De Mon. Well enough. 
Jer, Here is a little of the fav'rite wine 


No, Jerome, no.{ That you were wont to praise. Pray honour 


me. (Fills glass.) 
De Mon. (after drinking.) 1 thank you, Je- 
rome, ’tis delicious. 
Jer. Ay, my dear wife did ever make it so. 
De Mon. And how does she? 
Jer. Alas, my Lord ! she’s dead: 
De Mon. Well, then she is at rest. 
Jer. How well, my Lord ?. 
De Epi Is she not with the dead, the quiet: 
lead, 
Where all is pence? Not e'en the impious: 
wretch, » 
Who tears the coffin from ita earthly vault, 
And strews the mould’ring ashes to the wind, 
Can break their rest. 
Jer, Woe’s me! I thought you would have: 
grieved for her. 
She was a kindly soul! Before she died 
When pining sickness bent hercheerlesa head,. 
She set my house in order— 
And but the morning ere she breath'd her last, 
Bade me preserve some flaskets of this wine, 
That should the Lord de Monfort come again- 
His cup might sparkle still. (De Monfort 
salks across the stage, and wipes his: 


eyes.) 
Indeed I fear T have distress’d you, Sir; 
Teurely thought you would be grieved for her. 
De Mon. (taking Jerome's hand.) Lam, m 
friend. How long has she been dead? 
Jer, Two sad long years. 
De Mor. Would she were living still!’ 
I was too troublesome, too heedless of her. 
Jer. O no! she lov'd to serve you. 
(Loud knocking withaut.} 
De Mon, What fool comes here, at auch. 
untimely hours, 
To make this cursed noise ? (To Manuel.) Go: 
to the gate. [Exir Manuel: 
All sober citizens are gone to bed; 
It is some drunkards on their nightly rounds,. 
‘Who mean it but in sport. 
Jer. Thear unusual yoices—here they come. 


Re-enter Mange, shewing in Count Fazexne 
and his Lapy, with a mask in her hand. 


Freb. (running to embrace De Mon.) My 
dearest Monfort! most unlook’d for 
pleasure | 
Do I indeed embrace thee here again ? 
I saw thy servant standing by the gate, 
His face recall’d, and learnt the joyful tidings. 
Welcome, thrice welcome here ! 


Jer. (aside to Manuel.) Ah, Manuel, what/ De Mon. I thank thee, Freberg, ‘for this 


friendly visit, 
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‘We do intrade at an untimely hour: i 
But now, returning from a midnight mask, 
My husband did insist that we should enter. 
Freb. No, say not so; no hour untimely call, 
Which doth together bring long absent friends. 
Dear Monfort, why hast thou so slyly play’d, 
To come upon us thus so suddenly ? 
DeM on. O! many varied thoughts do cross 
our brain, ‘ 
Which touch the will, but leave the memory 
trackless ; 
And yet, a strange compounded motive make, 
Wherefore a man should bend his evening 
ali 


wi 
‘To th’ east or west, the forest or the field. 
As it not often so? 

Freb. I ask no more, happy to see you here 
From any motive. There is one behind, 
Whose presence would have been a double 

bliss: 
Ah! howisshe? The noble Jane De Monfort. 
+ De Mon. (confused.) She is—I have—I left 
my sister well. 
Lady. (to Freberg.) My Freberg, you are 
heedless of respect : 
You purely mean to say the Lady Jane. 

Fred. spect ! 

Empress, Queen, 
Could not denote a creature so exalted 
As this plain appellation doth, 
The noble Jane De Monfort. 

Lady. Corie from him displeased to Mon.) 
You are fatigued, my Lord ; you want repose 
‘Say, should we not retire ? 

Feb. - Ha! is it 80? 

My fiend, your face is pale, have you been 
ill 


De Mon. No, Freberg, no; I think I have 
been well. < 
Freb. (shaking his head.)1 fear thou hast 
not, Monfort—Let it pass. 
‘We'll re-eatablish thee : we'll banish pain. 
1 will collect some rare, some cheerful friends, 


And we shall spend together glorious hours, | I 


That gods might envy. Little time so spent 
Doth fr outvalue all our life beside. 
This is indeed our life, our waking life, 
The rest dull breathing sleep. 
De Mon. Thus, it is true, from the sad 
years of life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea minutes 
strike, . 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 
Which, thro’ the dreary gloom of time o’er- 
past, 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are, as few the heaven-fir'd souls 
Whose magick power creates them. Bless’d 
> art thou, 
1f, in the ample circle of thy friends, 
‘Thou canst but boast a few. 
Freb. Judge for thyself: in trath I do not 
bvuast. 
‘There is amongst my friends 
ish dstranger, 


my later friends, 
A mostaccomplish’ 


w to Amberg; 





ih 


No, Madam; Princess, 


He is so full of pleasant anecdote, 
So rich, so gay, so poignant is his wit, 
Time vanishes before him as he speaks, 
And ruddy morning thro’ the lattice peeps 
Ere night seems well begun. 
De Mon. How is he eall’d? 
Freb. I will surprise thee with a welcome 
face : 
I will not tell thee now. 
Lady. (to Mon.) I have, my Lord, 2 smali 
request to make, 
And must not be denied. I too may boast 
Of some good friends, and beauteous country- 
women: 
To-morrow night I open wide my doors 
To all the fair and gay : beneath my roof 
Musick, and dance, and revelry shall reign; 
I pray you come and grace it with your pre- 


my 


sence. 

De Mon. You honour me too much to be 
denied. 

fady: I thank you, Sir; and in return for 
this, 


We shall withdraw, and leave you to repose. 
Freb. Must it be so? Good’ night—sweet 
sleep to thee! (To De sonter 
De Mon. (to Freb.) Good night. (To Lady.) 
Good night, fair Lady. 
Lady. Farewell! 
[Exzunr Freberg and Lady. 
De Mon. (to Jer.) I thought Count Freberg 
had been now in France. 
Jer. He meant to go, as I have been in- 
form’d. 
De Mon. Well, well, prepare my bed; 1 will 
to rest. [Exir Jerome, 
De Mon. (aside.) I know not how itis, my 
heart stands back, 
And meets not this man's love.—Friends! 
rarest friends! , 
Rather than share his undiscerning praise 
With every table wit, and book-form’d sage, 
And paltry poet puling to the moon, 
’d court from him proscription, yea abuse, 
And think it proud distinction, [Exrr. 


Scene IE.—a saan apartMent in JE- 
ROME’S HOUSE: A TABLE AND EREAK- 
FAST SET OUT. 

Enter DE Mowrorrt, followed by Manuvt, and 
sets himself down by the table, witha cheerful 
face. 

De Mon. Manuel, this morning’s sun shines 
pleasantly : 

These old apartments too are light and cheer- 

ful. 

Our landlord's kindness has reviv’d me much; 

He serves as though he lov'd me. ‘This pure 

air 

Braces the listless nerves, and warms the 

bloed; 

I feel in freedom here. 

(Filling a cup of coffee, und drinking.) 
Man. Ah! sure, my Lord, 
Ne air is purer than the air at home. 
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Nor dread, at every winding of the path, 
Lest an abhorred serpent cross my way, 
To move—(stopping short.) 
Man. What says your honour? 
There are no serpents in our pleasant fields. 
De Mon. Think’st thou there are no ser- 
pents in the world 
But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 
There are who in the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune’s sun, 
And sting the soul—Ay, til] its healthful frame 
Is chang’d to avcret, fest’ring, sore disease, 
So deadly is the wound. 
Man. Heaven guard your honour from such 
horrid skathe ! 
They are but rare, I hope? 4 
De Mon. (shaking his head.) We mark the 
hotlow eye, the wasted frame, 
The gait disturb'd of wealthy honour’d men, 
But do not know the cause. 
Man. 'Tis very true. (God keep you well, 
my Lord! 
De Mon. + thank thee, Manuel, I am very 


well. 
I shall be gay too, by the setting sun. 
I go to revel it with sprightly dames, 
And drive the night away. 
(Filling another cup, und drinking.) 
Man. I should be glad to see your honour 


ay. 
De Mo Knd thou too shalt be gay. There, 
honest Manucl, 
Put these broad picces in thy leathern purse, 
And take at night a cheerful jovial glass: 
Here is one too, for Bremer: he loves wine ; 
And one for Jaques: be joyful al together. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. My Lord, Lenet e’en now, a short way 
off, 
Your countryman the Marquis Rezenvelt. 
De Mon. (starting from his seat, and letting 
the cup full from his hand.) Who, 


way’st thou? 
Ser. Marquis Rezenvelt, an’ please you. 
De Moa, Thou ly'st—it is not so—it is im- 
possible ! 
Ser, [saw him with these eyes, plain as 
yourself. 
Da Jo. Fool! ‘tis some passing stranger 
thou hast seen, 
And with a hidcous likeness been deceiv'd. 
Ser. No other stranger could deceive my 
sight. 
De Mon. (dashing his clenched hand violent- 
ty upon the table, aad i 
thing.) Heavy 
i ts on nothing good. 
ht no harm to look upon 









De Mon. What, dost thou still insist? Him 
must if be ? 
Does tt s» please thee well! (Servant endean- 





By heaven I'll kill thee! (Going furiously 
up to him. 

Man. (ina soothing voice.) Nay harm him 
not, my Lord; he speaks the truth ; 

I've met his groom, who told me certainly 

His Lord is here. I should have told you so, 

But thought, perhaps, it might displease your | 
jonour. 

De Mon. (becoming all at once calm, and 
turning sternly to Manuel.)’ And 
how dar’st thou think it would dis- 
please me? “ 

What is’t to me who leaves or enters Amberg? 
But it displcases me, yea ev’n to frenzy, 
That ev'ry idle fool must hither come, 
To break ing leisure with the paltry tidings 
Of all the cursed things he stares upon. 
(Servant attempts to speak—De 
Monfort stamps with his foot.) 
Take thine ill-favoured visage from my sight, 
And speak of it no more. Exir Servant, 
And go thou too; I choose to be alone. 
(Exir Manuel. 
(De Monfort gocs to the door by which they 
acent out ; opens it and looks.) 
But is he gone indeed? Yes, he is gone. 
(Goes. to the opposite door, opens it, and looks: 
then gives loose to all the fury of gesture and 
walks up and down in great agitation.) 
It is too much: by heaven it is too much! 
He haunts me—-stings me—like a devil 
haunts— 
He'll make a raving maniack of ne—Villain ! 
The air wherein thou draw'st thy fulsome 


breath 

Is. poison to me—Oceans shall divide ua! 
( Pauses.) 

But no; thou think’st I fear thee, cursed rep-, 
tile; 


And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 
Though may earls blood should curdle at thy ~ 
sight, 
Pil stay and face thee still. 
(Knocking at the chamber door.) 
~ Ha! who knocks there? 
Preb. (without) It is thy friend, De 
Monfort. 
De Mon. (opening the door.) Enter, then. 


Enter FREBERG. 





Freb. (taking his hand kindly.) How ert 
thou now? How hast thou past the 
night ? 

Has kindly sleep refresh'd thee ? 
De Mon. Yes, 1 have lost an hour or two 
in sleep, si 
And so should be refresh’d. 
Fred. * And art thou not? 
Thy looks speak not of rest. Thou art dis- 
turb’d. 

De Mon. No, somewhat ruffled from a fool- 
ish cause, 

Which soon will pass away. 


Freb. (shaking his head.) Ah no, De Mon- 
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Ifany secret grief distract thy soul, 
Here am I all devoted to thy love: 
Open thy heart to me. What troubles thee ? 
De Mon. I have no grief: distress me not, 
my friend. 
Freb. Nay, do not call me so. Wert thou 
my friend, 
Wouldst thou not open all thine inmost soul, 
And bid me share. its every consciousness? 
De Mon. Freberg, thou know’st not man; 
not nature’s ian, 
But only him who, in smooth studied works 
Of polish’d sages, shines deceitfully 
Jn all the splendid foppery of virtue. 
‘That man was never born whose secret soul, 
With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild 
dreams, 
Was ever open'd to another's scan. 
Away, away ! it is delusion all. 
Freb. Well, be reserv’d then; perhaps I’m 
wrong. 
De Mon. How goes the hour ? 
Freb, ’Tis early still; along day lies be- 
fore us; 
Let us enjoy it. Come along with me ; 
I'll introduce you to my pleasant friend, 
De Mon. Your pleasant friend ? 


Freb. Yes, him of whom f spake. 

(Taking his hand.) 

There is no good I would not share with 
thee ; 


And this man’s company, to minds like thine, 
{s the best banquet-feast I could bestow, 

But I will speak in mystery no more ; 

It is thy townsman, noble Rezenvelt. 

(De Mon. pulls his hand hastily from 
Freberg, and shrinks back.) Ha! 
what is this? Art thou pain-strick- 

. en, Monfort? ‘ 
Nay, on my life, thou rather seem’st of- 
fended : 
Does-it displease thee that I cal! him friend ? 
De Mon No, all men are thy friends, 
Freb. No, say not all men. But thou art 
offended. 
T see it well. I thought to do thee pleasure. 
But if his presence is not welcome here, 
He shall not join our company to-day. 
De Mon. What dost thou mean to say? 
What is't to me 
Whether I meet with euch a thing as Rez- 
envelt 
To-day, to-morrow, every day, or neyer? 
Freb. In truth, I thought you Mad been 
well with him. 
He prais’d you much. 
De Mon. r thank him for his praise—Come, 
+ let us move: 
This chamber is confin’d and airless grown. 
(Marting.) 
J hear a stranger's voice ! 
Freb. . i “Tis Rezenvelt. 
Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 
De Mon. (proudly.) No! let him enter 


Enter Manuer. 


What stranger speaks below ? : 

Man. The Marquis Rezenvelt. : 

I have not told him that you are within. : 

De Mon. (angrily.) And wherefore didet 

thou not? Let him aacend. : 

(A long pause. De Monfort walking up and ' 
down with a quick pace.) 


Enter RezenvenT, and runs freely up to De 


Monfort. 
Rez. (to De Mon.) My noble Marquis, wel: 
come ! 
De Mon. Sir, I thank you. 


Rez. (to Freb.) My gentle friend, well met. 
Abroad so early ? 
Freb. Vt is indeed an early hour for me. 
How sits thy last night's revel on thy spirits? 
Rez. O, light asever. Onmy way to you, 
E’en now, I learnt De Monfort was arriv'd, 
And turn’d my steps aside ; so here I am. 
(Bowing gaily to De Monfort.) 
De Mon. I thank you, Sir; you do me tao 
much honour. (Proudly.) 
Rez. Nay, say not so; not too much hon- 
our surely, 
Unless, indeed, ‘tis more than pleases you. 
De Mon. (confused.) Having no previous 
notice of’ your coming, 
Tlook’d not for it. 
Rez. Ay, truce indeed; when I approach 
you next, 
I'll send a herald to proclaim my coming. 
And bow to you by soand of trumpet, Mar- 


juis. 
De Mon. (to Freb. turning haughtily from 
Rezenvelt with afected indifference.) 
How does your cheerful friend, that 
‘ood old man ? 
Freb. ty cheerful friend? I know not 
whom you mean, . 
De Mon. Count Waterlan. 
Freb. I know not one so nam'd. 
De Mon. (very confused.) Or pardon me—it 
was at Bale J knew him, 
Freb. You have not yet inquir'd for honest 
Reisdale. 
I met him as I came, and mention’d you. 
He secm'd amaz'd ; and fain he would have 
learnt 
What cause procur'd us so much happiness. 
He question’d hard, and hardly would believe, 
1 could not satisfy his strong desire. 
Rez. And know you not what brings De 
Monfort here ? 
Freb. Truly, I do not. 
Rez. QO! ’tis love of me. 
J have but two short days in Amberg been, 
And here with postman’s speed he follows me, 
Finding his home so dull and tiresome grown. 
Freb. (to De Mon.) Ia Rezenvelt so sadly 
iniss'd with you? 
Your town so ehang'd? 
De Me 





Not altogether go ; 
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Rez. But he laughs not, and therefore he is 

wise. 

He ever frowns on them with sullen brow 

Contemptuous; therefore he is very wise. 

Nay, daily frets his most refined soul 

With their poor folly, to its inmost core ; 

Therefore he is most eminently wise. 

Freb. Fy, Rezenvelt! you are tooearly gay. 
Such spirits rise but with the ev'ning glass: 
They suit not placid morn. 

(To De Monfort, who, after walking impatient- 
ly up and down, comes close to his ear, and 
lays hold of his arm.) 

What would you, Monfort? 

De Mon. Nothing—what is't o’clock ? 

No, no—I had forgot—’tis early still. 

Turns away again.) 

Freb. (to Rez.) Waltser informs me that you 

have agreed 

To read his verses o'er, and tell the truth. 

It is a dangerous task. 

Rez. Yet I'll be honest : 
T can but lose his favor and a feast. 

(Whilst they speak, De Monfort walks up and 
doun impatiently and irresolute; at last, 
pulls the bell violently.) 


Enter Servant. 


De Mon. (to Ser.) What dost thou want? 
Ser. J thought your honor rung. 
De Mon. I have forgot—stay ; are my hor- 
ses saddled ? 
Ser. I thought, my Lord, you would not ride 
to-day, 
After so long a journey. 
De Mon. (impatiently.) Well—'tis good. 
Begone !—I want thee not. [Exit Servant. 
Rez. (smiling significantly.) 1 humbly crave 
your pardon, gentle Marquis. 
It grieves me that I cannot stay with you, 
And make my visif of a friendly length. 
T trust your goodness will excuse me now ; 
Another time I shall be less unkind. 
(To Freberg.) Will You not go with me? 
Freb. Excuse me, Monfort, {'ll return again. 
[Exeunt Rezenvelt and treberg. 
De Mon. (alone, tossing his urms distract- 
edly.) 
Hell hath no greater torment for th’ accurs’d 
‘Than this man’s presence gives— 
Abhorred fiend ! he hath a pleasure too, 
A damned pleasure in the pain he gives! 
Oh! the side glance of that detested eye! 
That conscious smile! that full insulting lip! 
Tt touches every nerve : it makes me mad. 
What, does it please thee ? Dost thou woo my 


hate ? 

Hate shalt thou have! determin’d, deadly 
hate 

Which shall awake no smile. Malignant vil- 
Jain ! 


The venom of thy mind is rank and devilish, 
And thin the film that hides it. 
Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth: 


AN a ee 


That, like a hireling flatt’rer, at his heels “4 


He meanly paces, off ring brutish praise. 
©! T could curse him too! [Exrr. 


ACT II. 


Scene L—a VERY SPLENDID APART- 
MENT IN COUNT FREBERG’S HOUSE, 
FANCIFULLY DECORATED. A WIDE 
FOLDING DOOR OPENED, SHEWS ANOTH- 
ER MAGNIFICENT ROOM LIGHTED UP 
TO RECEIVE COMPANY. 


Enter through the fotding Coors the Count and 
Counrxss, richly dressed, 
Freb, (looking round.) \n truth, I like those 
decorations well : 
They suit those lofty walls. 
love, 
The gay profusion of a woman’s ‘fancy 
1s well display’d. Noble simplicity 
Becomcs us less, on such a night as this, 
Than gaudy show. 
Lady. Is it not noble then? (He shakes his 
head.) I thought it so; 
And as I know you love simplicity, 
I did intend it should be simple too. 
Freh, Be satisfy’d, 1 pray; we want to-night 
A cheerful banquet-house, and not a temple. 
How runs the hour ? 
Lady. It is not late, but soon we shall be 
rous’d 
With the loud entry of our frolick guests. 


And here, my 


Enter a Pace, richly dressed. 
Page. Madam, there ia a lady in your hall, 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 
Lady. Is it not one of our invited friends? 
Page. No, far unlike to them; it is a stran- 


er, 
Lady. How looks her countenance ? 
Page. So queenly, so commanding, and s0 
noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smul'd, 
For so she did to see_me thus abash’d, 
Methought I could have compass'd sea and 
. land 
To do her bidding. 
Lady. Is she young or old? 
Page. Neither, if right I guess; but she is 
fair: . 
For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 
As he too had been aw’d. 
Lady. The foolish stripling ! 
She has bewitch’d thee. Is she large is stat- 
ure? 
Page. So stately and so graceful in her 
form, ‘ 
I thought at first her stature was gigantick ; 
But on a near approach I found, in truth, 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 
Lady. What is her garb? Zs 
Page. I cannot well describe the fashion of 
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Of high habitual state ; for as she moves, 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 
As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With the soft breeze. 
Lady, Thine eyes deceive thee, boy ; 
It is an apparition thou hast seen. 
Freb. (starting from his seat, where he has 
een. sitting during the conversation 
between the Lady and the Page.) It is 
an apparition he has seen. 
Or it is Jane De Monfort. [Exrr, hastily. 
Lady. (displeased.) No; such description 
“surely suits not her. 
Did she inquire for me? 
Page. She ask’d to see the lady of Count 
Freberg. 
Lady, Perhaps it is not she—I fear it is— 
Ha! here they come. He has but guess'’d too 
well. 


Enter Fresenrs, leading in Janz De Mon- 
FORT. 
’ Freb. (presenting her to Lady.) Here, Mad- 
am, welcome a most worthy guest. 
Lady. Madam, a thousand welcomes! Par- 
don me; 
I could not guess who honour'’d me so far; 
IT should not else have waited coldly here. 
Jane. 1 thank you for this welcome, gentle 
Countess ; 
But take those kind excuses back again ; 
Tam a bold intruder on this hour, 
And am entitled to no ceremony. 
I came in quest of a dear truant friend, 
But Freberg has inform’d me— 
(To Freberg.) And he is well you say? 
Freb. Yes, well, but joyless. 
Jane. ‘Vt is the usual temper of his mind ; 
It opens not, but with the thrilling touch 
Of some strong heart-string o'the sudden 
press’d. 
Freb. It may be so, I’ve known him other- 
wise : 
He is suspicious grown. 
Jane. Not so, Count Freberg, Monfort is 
too noble. 
Say rather, that he is a man in grief, 
Wearing at times a strange and scowling eye; 
And thou, less generous than beseems a friend, 
Hast thought too hardly of him. 
Freb. (bowing with great respect.) So will I 
say 5 
Pllown nor word nor will, that can offend you. 
Lady. De Monfort is engag’d to grace our 
feast ; 
Ere long you'll see him here. 
Jane. (thank you truly, but this homely 
dress 
Suits not the splendour of such scenes as these. 
Freb. (pointing to her dress.) Such artless 
and majestick elegance, 
So exquisitely just, so nobly simple, 
Will make the gorgeous blush. 
Jane.-(smiling.) Nay, nay, be more con- 
sistent, courteous knight, 


I cannot join your company to night. 
Lady. Not stay to see your brother ? 
Jane. Therefore it is I would not, gentle 
hostess. 

Here will he find all that can woo the heart 

To joy and sweet forgetfulness of pain ; 

The sight of me would wake his feeling mind 

To other thoughts. 1am no doting mistress; 

No fond distracted wife, who must forthwith 

Rush to his arms and weep. I am his sister: 

The eldest daughter of his father’s house : 

Calm and unwearied is my love for him; 

And having found him, patiently I'll wait, 

Nor greet him in the hour of social joy, 

To dash his mirth with tears.— 

The night wears on; permit me to withdraw. 
Freb. Nay, do not, do not injure us so far! 

Disguise thyself, and join our friendly train. 
Jane. You wear not masks to night. 

Lady. We wear’ not masks, but you may 
be conceal’d 

Behind the double foldings of a veil. 

Jane. (after pausing to consider.) In truth, 
feel a little so inclin’d. 

Methinks unknown, [e’en might speak to him, 

And gently prove the temper of his mind ; 

But for the means I must become your debtor. 

(To Lady,’ 
Lady. Who waits? (Enter her Woman. 
Attend this lady to my wardrobe, 

And do what she commands you. 

[Exzuxt Jane and Waiting-woman. 

Freb. (looking after Jane, as she goes out, 
with admiration.) Oh! what a so 
she bears! see how she steps! 

Nought but the native dignity of worth 

E’er taught the moving form such noble grace. 
Lady. Such lofty mien, and high assumed 

ait 

I've ean os now, and men have call’d it 

ride. 
Freb. No, ’faith! thou never didst, but oft 
indeed 

The paltry imitation thou hast seen. 

(Looking at her.) How hang those trappings 

on thy motley gown? 

They seem like garlands on a May-day queen, 

Which hinds have dress'd in sport. 

(Lady turns away displeased.) 
Freb, Nay, do not frown; I spoke it but in 
haste : 

For thou art lovely still in ev’ry garb. 

But see, the guests assemble. 

Enter groups of well dressed people, who pay 
their compliments to FreBrre and his Lapy 3 
and, followed by her, pass into the inner apart- 
ment, where more company appear assembliog, 
as if by another entry, 


Freb. (who remains on the front of the stage 
with a friend or two.) How loud the 
hum of this gay-meeting crowd ! 

*Tis like a bee-swarm in the noonday sun, 
Musick will quell the sound. Who waite 
without? 
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inner apartment Rezenvelt, with several gen- 
tlemen, all richly dressed.) 
Freb. (to those just entered.) What, lively 
gallants, quit the field so soon ? 
Are there no beauties in that moving crowd 
To fix your fancy? 
Rez. Ay, marry, are there! men of ev'ry 
fancy 
May in that moving crowd some fair one find, 
To suit their taste, tho’ whimsical and strange, 
As ever fancy own’d. 
Beauty of every cast and shade is there, 
From the perfection of a faultless form, 
Down to the common, brown unnoted maid, 
‘Who looks but pretty in her Sunday gown. 
1st Gent. There is, indeed, a gay variety. 
Rez. And if the liberality of nature 
Suffices not, there's store of grafted charms, 
Blending in one the sweets of many plants, 
So obstinately, strangely opposite, 
As would have well dety'd all other art 
But female cultivation." Aged youth, 
With borrow'd locks in rosy chaplets bound 
Clothes her dim eye, parch d lips, and skinny 
cheek 
In most unlovely softness : 
And youthful age, with fat round trackless 


face, 
The downcast look of contempletion deep 
Most pensively assumes. 
Is it not even so? The native prude, 
With forced langh, and merriment uncouth, 
Plays off the wild coquet’s successful charma 
With most unskilful pains ; and the coquet, 
In temporary crust of eold reserve, 
Fixes her atudied looks upon the ground « 
Forbiddingly demure. 
Freb. Fy! thou art too severe. 
Rez. Say, rather, gentle. 
I’ faith! the very dyarfs attempt to charm 
With lofty airs of puny majesty ; 
Whilst. potent damsels of a portly make, 
Totter like nurselings, and demand the aid 
Of gentle sympathy. 
From all those divers modes of dire assault, 
He owns a heart of hardest adamant, 
Who shall escape to night. 
Freb. (to De Mon. who has entered during 
Rezenvelt’s speech, and heard the 
greatest part offit.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
How pleasantly he gives his wit the rein, 
Yet guides its wild career! 
(De Mon. is silent.) 
(smiling archly.) What, think you, 
Freberg, the same powerful spell 
Of transformation reigns o’er all to-night ? 
Or that De Monfort is 2 woman turn’d, 
So widely from his native self to swerve, 
As grace my folly with a smile of his? 
De Mon. Nay, think not, Rezenvelt, there 
is no smile 
Ican bestow on thee. There is a smile, 
A amile of nature too, which I can spare, 
‘And yet, perhaps, thou wilt not thank me for 
ery 


a ae 


Rez. 





No thanks to pay for nobly piving me 
What, well we see, has cost thee an much pain. 
For nature hath her smiles of birth more pain- 
ful 

Than bitt’rest execrations. 

Freb. These idie words will lead us to dis- 

uiet : 

Forbear, forbear, my friends ! Go, Rezenvelt, 
Accept the challenge of those lovely dames, 
Who thro’ the portal come with bolder steps 
To claim your notice. 


(Enter a group of Ladies from the other apart- 
ment, who walk slowly across the bottom of 
the stage, and return to it again, Rez. 
shrugs up his shoulders, as if unwilling to 
go.) . 


Ist Gent. (to Rez.) Behold in sable veil a 
lady comes, 

Whose noble air doth challenge fancy’s skill 
To suit it with a countenance as goodly. 
(Pointing to Jane De Mon. who now enters in 

a thick black veil.) . 

Rez. Yes, this way lies attraction, (To 
Freb.) With permission, (Going up 
to Jane.) 

Fair lady, tho’ within that envious shroud 
Your beauty deigns not to enlighten us, 

We bid you welcome, and our beauties here 
Will weleome you the more for such conceal- 

ment. : 
With the permission of our noble host— 
(Taking her hand, and leading her to the front 
of the stage.) 

Jane. (to Freb.) Pardon me this presump- 
tion, courteous Sir: 

I thus appear, (pointing to her veil,) not care- 
less of respect 

Unto the generous lady of the feast. 

Beneath this veil no beauty shrouded is, 

That, now, or pain, or pleasure can bestow. 

Within the friendly cover of its shade 

Ionly wish, unknown, again to sce 

One who, alas! is heedless of my pain. 

De Mon. Yes, it is ever thus. Undo that 
veil, 

And give thy count’nance to the cheerful light. 
Men now all soft, and female beauty scorn, 
And mock the gentle cares which aim to 
please. 
It is most damnable! undo thy veil, 
And think of him no nroré. 
Jane. I know it well, even to a proverb 


Town, 
Is lovers’ faith, and I had borne such slight : 
But he, who has, alas! forsaken me, 
Was the companion of my early days, 
My cradle’s mate, mine infant play-fellow. 
‘ithin our op'ning minds, with riper years, 
The love of praise and gen’rous virtue sprung: 
Thro’ varied life our pride, our joys were 
one; 
At the same tale we wept: he is my brother. 
De Mon. And he forsook thee ?—No, I dare 
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Jane. Ah! do not thus distress a feeling 
heart. 
All sisters are not to the soul entwin'’d 
With equal banns; thine has not watch’d for 


thee, 
Wept for thee, cheer'’d thee, shar’d thy weal 
and woe, 
As I have done for him. 
De Mon. (eagerly.) Ah! has she not? 
By heav'n! the sum of all thy kindly deeds 
Were but as chaff pois’d against massy gold, 
Compar'd to that which I do owe her love. 
Oh pardon me! I mean not to offend— 
Tam too warm—but she of whom I speak 
Is the dear sister of my earliest love ; 
In noble, virtuous worth to none a second: 
And tho’ behind those sable folds were hid 
‘As fair a face as ever woman own'd, 
Still would I say she is as fair as thou. 
How oft amidst the beauty-blazing throng, 
I've proudly to th’ inquiring stranger told 
Her name and lineage! yet within her house, 
The virgin, mother of an’ orphan race 
Her dying parents left, this noble woman 
Did, like o Roman matron, proudly sit, 
Despising all the blandishments of love ; 
Whilst many a youth his hopeless love con- 
ceal'd, 
O, humbly distant, woo'd her like a queen. 
Forgive, 1 pray you! O forgive this boasting ! 
In faith! £ mean you no discourtesy. 
Jane. (Of her guard, in a soft natural tone 
of voice.) Oh no! nor do me any. 
De Mon. What voice speaks now? With- 
draw, withdraw this shade! - 
For if thy face bear semblance to thy voice, 
T'll fall and worship thee. Pray ! pray undo! 
(Puts forth his hand eagerly to snatch away the 
veil; whilst she shrinks back, and Rezenvelt 
steps betireen to prevent him.) 
Rez. Stand off: no hand shall lift this sa- 
ered veil. 
De Mon. What, dost thou think De Monfort 
full'n so low, 
That there may live 2 man beneath heav’n's 


Too! 

Who dares to say, he shall not? 

Rez. He lives who darés to say— 

Jane. (throwing back her veil, much alarm- 
ed, and rushes between them.) For- 
bear, forbear ! 

(Rezenvelt, very much struck, steps hack re- 
spectfully, and makes her @ low bow. De 
Monfort stands for a. while motionless, ga- 
ting upon her, till she, looking expressively 
to him, extends her arms, and he, rushing 
into them, bursts inte tears. Freberg seems 
very much pleased. The company then ad- 


vancing from the inner apartment, gather 
about them, and the Scene closes.) 


Scene H.—pe MONFORT’s APARTMENTS. 


Enter Dz Moxrorr, with a disordered sir, and 
his hand pressed upon his forehead, followed 
by Janz. 


My secret troubles cannot be reveal'd. 
From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils: I pray thee be contented. 
Jane. What, must I, like a distant humble 
friend, 
Observe thy restless eye, and gait disturb’d, 
In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
I turn aside to weep? O no! De Monfort! 
A nobler task thy nobler mind will give ; 
Thy true entrusted friend I still shall be. 
le Mon. Ah, Jane, forbear! I cannot e’en 
to thee. 
Jane. Then, fy upon it! fy upon it, Mon- 
fort! 


There was a time when e’en with murder 
stain’d, 

Had it been possible that such dire deed 

Could e’er have been the crime of one so 
piteous, 

Thou wouldst have told it me. 

De Mon. So would I now—but ask of this 

no more, 

All other trouble but the one J feet 

I had disclos’d to thee. I pray thee spare.’ 


me. 
It is the secret weakness of my nature. 
Jane. Then secret let it be ; I urge no far- 


ther. 

The eldest of our valiant father's hopes, 

So sadly orphan'd, side by side we stood, 

Like two young trees, whose boughsin early 
strength 

Screen the weak saplings of the rising grove, 

And brave the storm together— 

I have go long, as if by nature’s right, 

Thy bosom’s inmate and adviser heen, 

I thought thro’ life I should have so remain’d, 

Nor ever known a change. Forgive me, 
Monfort, 

A humbler station will I take by thee: 

The close attendant of thy wand’ring steps; 

The cheerer of this home, with strangers 
sought; i 

The soother of those griefs 1 must not know: 

This is mine office now: I ask no more. 

De Mon. Oh Jane! thou dost constrain me 

with thy love! 

Would I could tell it thee! 

Jane. "Thou shalt not tell me. Nay I'll 

stop mine ears, 

Nor from the yearnings of affection wring 

What shrinka from utt'rance. Let it pase, 
my brother. 

Til stay by thee; I'll cheer thee, comfort 
thee: 

Pursue with thee the study of some art, 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 

To steady thought progressive, driving forth 

All floating, wild, unhappy fantasies ; 

Till thou, with brow unclouded, smil'st again ; 

Like one who, from dark visions of the night, 

Wher th’ active soul within its lifeless cell 

Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy 
press’d 

Of some dire, terrible, or murd’rous deed. 
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De Mon. It will not pass away : ‘twill haunt 
me still. 
Jane. Ah! say not so, for I will haunt thee 


too; 

And be to it so close an adversary, 

That, though I wrestle darkling with the 
fiend, 

I shall o’ercome ‘it. 

De Mon. Thou most gen’rous woman! 
Why do [ treat thee thus? [t should not be— 
And yet I cannot—O that cursed villain! 
He will not let me be the man I would. 

Jane, What say’st thou, Monfort? Ob! 

what words are these ? 

They have awak'’d my soul to dreadful 
thoughts. 

I do beseech thee, speak ! 

(He shakes his head,and turns from her; she 

(following him.) 

By the affection thou didst ever bear me ; 
By the dear mem’ry of our infant days; 
By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 

ho steep i'the tomb, and cannot call to thee, 
I do conjure thee speak ! 

(He waves her off with his hand, and covers 

is face with the other, still turning from 

eT 
, Ha! wilt thou not ? 
(Assuming dignity.) Then, if affection, most 
unwearied love, 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found, 
O’er gen'rous man hath more authority, 

More rightful power than crown or sceptre 


give, 

I do command thee, : 

(He throws himself into a chair greatly agi- 
tated.) 

De Monfort, do not thus resist my love. 

Here | entreat thee on my bended knees. 

(Kneeling) 

Alas ! my brother! © 

(De Monfort starts up, and catching her in his 
arms, raises her up, then placing her in the 
chair, knecls at her feet.) 

De Mon. Thus let him kneel who should 

the abased be, 
And at thine honour'd feet confession make. 
I'll tell thee all—but, oh! thou wilt despise 
ine, 
For in my breast 2 raging passion burns, 
To which thy soul no sympathy will own— 
A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment; and the light of day, 
‘With the gay intercourse of social man, 
Feel like th’ oppressive airless pestilence. 
O Jane! thou wilt despise me. 

Jane. Say not so: 
I never can despise thee, gentle brother. 

A lover's jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

De Mon. A lover, sayest thou? 
No, it is hate! black, lasting, deadly hate ! 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred 

peace, 
From social pleasure, from my native home, 
ee ie etter Rte a BE ee 





Jane. De Monfort, this is fiend-like, fright 
fal, terrible ! 
‘What being, by th’ Almighty Father form'd 
Of flesh and blood, created even as thou, 
Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 
Who art thyself his fellow? 
Unknit thy brows, and spread those wrath- 
elench'd hands. 
Some sprite accurs’d within thy bosom mates 
"To work thy ruin, Strive with it, my brother! 
Strive bravely with it; drive it from thy breast: 
*Tis the degrader ofa noble heart: 
Curse it, and bid it part. 
De Mon. It will not part. (His hand on his 
breast. 


T’ve lodg’d’it here too long : 
With my first cares I felt its rankling touch ; 
T loath'd him when a boy. 

Jane. Who didst thou say? 

De Mon. Oh! that detested Rezenvelt ; 
E’en in our early sports, like two young whelps 
Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Each ‘gainst the other pitch’d his ready pledge, 

And frown’d defiance. As we onward pess'd 

From youth to man’s estate, his narrow art 

And envious gibing malice, poorly veil’d 

In the affected carelessnesa of mirth, 

Still more detestable and ofious grew. 

There is no living being on this earth 

Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 

With all his aay and damned merriment, 

To those, by fortune or by merit plac’d 

Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, 

He look'd upon the sfate of prosp'rous men, 

As nightly birds, rous’d from their murky 
holes, 

Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it; even as we bear 

Th’ impotent bite of some half-trodden worm, 

I could endure it. But when honours came, 

And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride; 

Whilst flatt’ring knaves did trumpet forth his 
praise, 

And grov ling idiots grinn'd applauses on him ; 


Oh! then I could no longer suffer it! 

It drove me frantick—What! what would I 
give! 

‘What would I give to crush the bloated toad, 

So rankly do I loathe him! 

Jane. And would thy hatred crush the very 

man 

Who. 


ve to thee that life he might have ta’en? 
That life which thou sé rashly didst expose 
To aim at his? Oh! this is horrible ! 
De Mon. Ha! thou hast heard it, then? 
From all the world, 
But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 
Jane. I heard a secret whisper, and resoly’d 
Upon the instant to return to thee. 
Didst thou receive my letter? 
De Mon. I did! ¥ did! twas that which 
drove me hither. 
T could not bear to meet thine eye again. 
Jane. Alas! that, tempted by a sister's tears, 


I ever left thy house ! These few past months 
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Hed I remain’d with thee it had not been. 
And yet, methine, it should not move you 
thus. 
You dar’d him to the field; both bravely fought; 
He more adroit disarm'd you ; courteously 
Return'd the forfeit sword, which, ao return’d, 
You did refuse to use against him more ; 
And then, as says report, you parted friends. 
De Mon. When he disarm’d this curs’d, this 
worthless hand 
Of its most worthless weapon, he but spar’d 
From dev'lish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fetter'd, sham’d, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance; 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow, 
And basely bates me like a muzzled cur 
Who cannot turn again. — 
Until that day, till that accursed day, 
I knew not half the torment of this hell, 
Which burns within my breast. Heaven’s 
lightnings blast him ! 
.. Yane. O this is horrible! Forbear, forbear ! 
Lest heaven's vengeance light upon thy head, 
For this most impious wish. 

De Mon, Then let it light. 
Torments more fell than I have felt already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 

What all men shrink from; to be dust, be 
othing, 
Were bliss to me, compar’d to what | am! 

Jane. O! wouldst thou kill me with these 

dreadful words ? 

De Mon. (raising his hands to heaven.) Let 

me but once upon his ruin look, 
Then close mine eyes for ever ! 
(Jane in great distress, staggers back, and 
supports herself upon the side scene. 
a alarmed, ree ep to her with a softened 

‘voice. 

Ha! how is this ? thou’rt ill; thou’rt very pale. 
What have I done to thee? Alas, alas! 
I meant not to distress thee —O my sister ! 

Jane. (shaking her head.) I cannot speak 

to thee. 

De Mon. LT have kill'd thee. 
Turn, turn thee not away! look on me till! 
Oh! droop not thus, my life, my pride, my 

sister ; 
Look on me yet again. 

Jane. Thou too, De Montfort, 
In better days, were wont to be my pride. 

De Mon. 1am e wretch, most wretched in 

myself, 
And still more wretehed in the pain I give. 
O curse that villain! that detested villain! 
He has spread mis’ry o'er my fated life: 


He will undo us all. 
warfare through « 


Jane. I've held 
troubled world, 

And borne with steady mind my share of ill ; 
For then the helpmate of my toil wert thou. 
But now the wane of life comes darkly on, 
And hideous passion tears me from my heart, 
Blasting thy worth.—I cannot strive with this. 

De Mon. (affectionately.) What shall I do? 


m 





And with the strength of heaven-endued 


man, 
Repel the hideous foe. Be great; be valiant. 
O, if thou couldst! e’en shrouded as thou art 
In all the sad infirmities of nature. 
‘What a most noble creature wouldat thou be ! 
De Mon. Ay, if could: alas! alaa! I can- 
not, 
Jane. Thou canst, thou mayst, thou wilt. 
We shall not part till I have turn’d thy soul. 
Enter Maven, 
De Mon. Ha! some one enters. 
fore com’st thou here? 
Man. Count Freberg waits your leisure. 
De Mon. (angrily.) Be gone, be gone !~~ 
T cannot see him now. 
[Exrr Manuel. 
Jane. Come to my closet; free from all in- 
trusion, 
T'll school thee there ; and thou again shalt be 
My willing pupil, and my gen’rous friend, 
The noble Montfort I have loy'd so long, 
And must not, will not lose. 
De Mon. Do as thou wilt; I will not grieve 


Where- 


thee more. [Exrunr, 
ACT IH. 

Scene I*.—counTEss FREBERG’S DREBS- 
ING-ROOM. 


Enter the Countess dispirited and out of humour, 
and throws herself into a chair: enter, by the 
opposite side, TuEResa, 


Ther. Madam, J am afraid you are unwell: 
What is the matter? does your head ache? 
Lady (peevishly.) lo, 
‘Tis not my head. : concern thyself no more 
‘With what concerns not*thee. 
Ther. Go you abroad to-night ? 
Lady. Yes, thinkest thou I'll stay and fret 
at home ? 
Ther. Then please to say what you would 
choose to wear :— 
One of your newest robes ? 
Lady. I hate them all. 
Ther. Surely that purple scarf became you 
1h 


well, 
With all those wreaths of richly hanging 
flowers. 
Did I not overhear them say, last night, 
As from the crowded ball-room ladies past, 
How gay and handsome, in her costly dress, 
The Countess Freberg look'd? 
Lady. Didst thou o’erhear it ? 
Ther. I did, and more than this. 
Lady. Weli, all are not so greatly prejudie’d; 
All do not think me like a May-day queen, 
Which peasants deck in sport. 





* This scene has been very much altered from 
what it was in the former editions of this play, 
and scene fifth of the last aet will be found to be 
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Ther. : And who said this? 
Lady. (putting her handkerchief to her eyes.) 
e ge my good lord, Theron oe 

Ther. He said it but in jest. He loves you 

well. 

Lady. 1 know as well as thow he loves me 

well. 
But what of that ! he takes in me no pride: 
Elsewhere his praise and admiration go, 
And Jane De Monfort is not mortal woman. 
Ther. The wondrous character this lady 
bears 
For worth and excellence : from early youth 
The friend and mother of her younger sisters, 
Now greatly married, as I have been told, 
From her most prudent care, may well excuse 
The admiration of so good a man 
As my good masteris. Andthen,dear Mad- 
am, 
1 must confess, when I myself did hear 
How she was come thro’ the rough winter’s 
storm, 
To seek and comfort an unhappy brother, 
My heart beat kindly to her, 

Lad . Ay, ay, there is acharm in this I find: 
But wherefore may ehe not have come as well 
Through wintry storms to seck a lover too? 

Ther, No, Madam, no, 1 could not think of 

this. 

Eady. That would reduce her in your eyes, 

muayhap, 
To woman's level.—Now J see my vengeance! 
1'll tell it round that she is hither eome, 
Under pretence of finding out De Monfort, 
To meet with Rezenvelt. When Freberg 
hears it, 
Twill help, I ween, to break this magick 
charm. 
Ther. And say what ia not, Madam ? 
Lady. How canst thou know that F shall 
say what is not? 
*Tis like enough I shall but speak the trath. 

Ther, Ah no! there is— 

Lady. Well, hold thy foolish tongue. 
(Freberg's voice is heard without. After Tesi. 

tating.) 

I will not sce him now, {Exrr. 
(Enter Freberg by the opposite side, passing 
on, hastily.) 

Ther. Pardon, my lord; I fear you are in 

haste. 

Yet must | crave that you will give to me 
The books my Lady mention'd to you: she 
Has charg'd me to remind you. 

Freb. I'm in haste. (passing on.) 

Ther. Pray you, my Lord; your Countess 

wants them much; 

The Lady Jane De Monfort ask’d them of her. 

Freb. (returning instantly.) Are they for 

her? I knew not this before. 
I will, then, search them out immediately. 
There is nought good or preciousin my keep- 


ing, 
That is not dearly 


honor’d by her use. 
Thom Wer Taw. vay 


REN 





Until supported by a name more potent? 

Fre. Think’st thou she is a fool, my good 

Theresa, 
Vainly to please herself with childish thoughts 
Of matching what is matchless—Jane De 

Monfort? 
Think’st thou she is a fool, and cannot see, 
‘That hove and admiration often thrive 
Tho’ far apart? 

(Re-enter Lapy with great violence.) 

Lady. 1 am a fool, not to have seen full well, 
That thy best pleasure in o'errating so 
This lofty stranger, is to humble me, 

And cast a dark’ning shadow o'cr my head. 

Ay, wherefore dost thou stare upon me thus? 

Art thou asham'd that I have thus surpris’d 
thee ? 

‘Well mayst thou be so! 

Freb. True; thourightly say’st. 
Well may [ be asham’d: not for the praise 
Which I have ever openly bestow'd 
On Monfort's noble sister ; but that thus, 
Like a poor mean and jealous listener, 

She should be found, who is Count Freberg’s 


wife. 
Lady. Ob I am lost and ruin’d! hated, 
seorn’d ! (pretending to fuint.) 


Freb. Alas, I've been too rough ! 
(taking her hand and kissing t tenderly.) 
My gentle love! my own, my only love ! 
See, she revives again. How art thou; love ? 
Support her to her chamber, good Theresa. 
I'll sit and wate’ by her. I've been toorough, 
[Exrunt Lady, supported by Freb. and Ther. 


Scexe IL—pe MoNFORT DISCOVERED 
SITTING BY A TABLE READING. AFTER 
A LITTLE TIME HE LAYS DOWN HIS 
BOOK, AND CONTINUES IN A THOUGHT- 
FUL POSTURE, 


Enter to him Jane Dr Moyrort. 


Jane. Thanks, gentle brother.— 
(Pointing to the book.) 
Thy willing mind has rightly been employ'd: 
Did not thy heart warm at the fair display 
Of peace and concord and forgiving love? 
De Mon. \ know resentment may to love be 
turn’d; 
Tho’ keen and lasting, into love as strong : 
And fiercest rivals in th’ enganguin’d field 
Have cast their brandish’d weapons to the 
ground, 
Joining their mailed breasts in close embrace, 
With gen’rous impulse fir’d. I know right 


- well 
The darkest, fellest wrongs have been forgiven 
Seventy times o'er from blessed heavenly 
love: * 
T’ve heard of things like these; I’ve heard 
and wept. 
But what is this to me? 
Jane. All, ali, my brother! 
It bids thee too that noble precept learn, 
wie ie 
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Gorg’d with my richest spoil, stain’d with my 
blood, 

I would arrest, and ery, “ Hold! hold! have 
mercy.” 

But when the man most adverse to my nature ; 

Who e’en from childhood hath, with rude 
malevolence, 

Withheld the fair respect all paid beside, 

Tuming my very praise into derision ; 

Who galls and presses me where’er I go, 

Would claim the gen’rous feelings of my 


e heart, 
‘Nature herself doth lift her voice aloud, 
And cries, “ It is impossible!” 
June. (shaking her head.)—Ah, Montfort, 
Monfort! 
De Mon. 1 can forgive th’ envenom’d rep- 
tile’s sting, 
But hate his loathsome self. 
Jane. And canst thou do no more for love 


of heaven ? ‘ 
De Mon: Alas! I cannot now so school m: 
mind 


As holy men have taught, nor search it truly : 
But this, my Jane, I'l! do for love of thee ; 
And more it is than crowns could win me to, 
Or any gower but thine. I'll see the man. 
Th’ indignant risings of abhorrent nature ; 
The stern contraction of my scowling brows, 
That, like the plant whose closing leaves do 


shrinl : 
At hostile touch, still knit at his approach ; 
The crooked curving lip, by instinct-taught, 
In imitation of disgustful things, 
To pout and swell, I strictly will repress; 
And. meet him with a tamed countenance, 
E’en as a townsman, who would live at peace, 
And pay him the respect his station claims. 
T'll crave his pardon too for all offence 
My dark and way ward temper may have done. 
Nay more, I will confess myself his debtor 
For the forbearance I have curs'd so oft : 
Life spar'd by him, more horrid than the grave 
With all its dark corruption! This I'll db. 
Will it suffice thee ? More than this I cannot. 
Jane. No more.than this do I require of thee 
In outward act, tho’ in thy heart, my friend, 
Thop'd a better change, and still will hope. 
I told thee Freberg had propos'd a meeting. 
De Mon. I know it well. 
Jane. And Rezenvelt consents. 
He meets you here ; so far he shows respect. 
De Mon. Well, let itbe ; the sooner past the 
better. 
Jane. I'm glad to hear you say so, for, in 
truth, 
He hus propos’d for it an early hour. * 
"Tig almost near his time; I came to tell you. 
De Mon, What, comes he here go soon? 
shame on his speed! 
It is not decent thus to rush upon me. 
He loves the secret pleasure he will feel 
'To sce me thus subdu’d. 
Jane. O say not so! he comes with heart 
sincere. e 
. De Mon. Could we not meet elsewhere? 
from home—i’ the fields, 
12. 





Where other men—must J alone receive him? 
Where is your agent, Freberg, and his friends, 
That [ must meet him here? 


(Walks up and down very much disturbed.) 
Now didst thou say ?—how. goes the hour ?— 
e’en now ! 


I would some other friend were first arriv'd. 
Jane. See, to thy wish come Freberg and 
his dame. 
De Mon. His lady too! why comes he not 
alone? 
Must all the world stare upon our meeting 2 © 


Enter Count Frezere and his Countess. 


Freb. A happy morrow to my noble marquis 

And his most noble sister ! 3 
Jane. Gen’ rous Freberg, 

Your face, methinks, forebodes a happy morn, 

Open and cheerful. What of Rezenvelt? 
Freb. 1 lett him at his home, prepar’d to 

follow : 

He'll soon appear. - (To De Monfort.) 

now, my worthy friend, 

Give me your hand; this happy change de- 

lights me. 

(De Monfort vives him his hand coldly, und 
they walk to the bottom of the stage together, 
in earnest discourse, whilst Jane and the 
Countess remain in the front.) 

Lady. My dearest Madam, will you pardon 
? 


And 


me? : 
I know Count Freberg’s bus'ness with De 
Monfort, 
And had a strong desire to visit you, =. j 
So much I wish the honour of your friendship; 
For he retains no secret from mine ear. 
Jane. (archly.) Knowing yen prudence— 
‘ou are welcome, Madam ; ‘ 
So shall Count Freberg’s lady ever be. - 
(De Monfort and Freberg, returning towards 
the front of the stage, still engaged in dis- 


course.) 
Freb. He is indeed a man, within whose 
breast 7 
Firm rectitude and honour hold their seat, 
Tho’ unadorned with that dignity 4 
Which were their fittest gab. Now, on my 
life ! 


J know no truer heart than Rezenvelt. : 
De Mon. Well, Freberg, well, there needs 
not all this pains 
To garnish out his worth: let it suffice ; 
I am resoiv’d T will respect the man, 
As his fair station and repute demand. 
Methinks I see not at your jolly feasts 
The youthful knight, who sung so pleasantly. 
Freb. A pleasant circumstance detains him 
herice ; 
Pleasant to those who love high gen’roug 
‘ deeds 
Above the middle pitch of common minds ; 
And, tho’ ] have been sworn to secrécy, 
Yet must I tell it thee. 
This knight is near akin to Rezenvelt, 
To whom an old relation, short while dead, 
A good estate bequeathed, some leagues dis 
tant. . : 
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But Rezenvelt, now rich in fortune’s store, 

Disdain’d the sordid love of further gain, 

And gen‘rously the rich bequest resign’d 

To this young man, blood of the same degree 

To the deceas’d, and low in fortune’s gitts, 

Who is from hence to take possession of it : 

Was it not nobly.done ? 

1 De Mon. “Twas right and honourable. 

“This morning is oppressive, warm, and heavy: 

There hangs a foggy closeness in the air ; 

Dost thou not feel it ? 

Freb, O no! to think upon a gen’rous deed 
.Expands my soul, and makes me lightly 
§ breathe. 

“~ De Mon. Who gives the feast to-night? 

i His name escapes me. 

You say I am invited 
Freb. Old Count Waterlan. 

In honour of your townsman’s gen'rous gift, 

He spreads the board, 

De Mon. He is too old to revel with the gay. 

Freb. But not too old is he to honour virtue. 

I shall partake of it with open soul ; 

For, on my honest faith, of living men 

I know not one, for talents, honour, worth, 

That I should rank superiour to Rezenvelt. 

# De Mon. How virtuous he hath been in 

three short days! 

Freb, Nay, longer, Marquis ; but my friend- 

ship rests 

Upon the good report of other men, 

a inet pas told me much, ait 
je Monfort aside, going some steps hastily 

from Fi reberg, wade vending his Freak swith 

agitytion as he goes.) . 

:Would he were come ! by heaven I would he 

were! 

This fool besets me so, 

(Suddenly correcting himself, and joining the 
Ladies, who have retircd to the bottom of the 
singe, he speaks to Countess Freberg with 

"affected cheerfulness.) 

‘Phe sprightly dames of Amberg rise by times, 

Untarnish'd with the vigils of the night. 
Lady. Praise us not rashly, ‘tis not always 

’ 80. 

" De Mon. He does not rashly praise who 

praises you ; 

For he were dull indeed— 

Stopping short, as if he heard something. 
ay How dull ‘ndeed 
De Mon. T should have said—It has escap’d 
me now— 

(Listening ugain, as if he heard something.) 

Jane. (toDe Mon.) What, hear you aught? 

De Mon. (hastily.) ts nothing. 

Lady. (to De Mon.) Nay, do not let me 

‘ lose it so, my Lord. 

Some fair one has bewitch’d your memory, 

And robs me of the half-form’d compliment. 
June. Half-utter'd praise is to the curious 

i mind 

‘As to the eye half-veiled beauty is, 

More Presious than the whole. Pray pardon 

im. 

ome one approaches. (Listening.) 

Freb, No, no, it is a servant who ascends; 


He will not come so soon, 
De Mon. (off his guard.) "TisRezenvelt : I 
heard his well-known foot, 
From the first staircase, mounting step by step. 
Freb. How quick an ear thou hast for dis- 
tant sound ! 
I heard him not. 
(De Monfort looks embarrassed, and is silent.) . 


: Enter REzENvELrT. 

(De Monfort, recovering himself, goes up to 
receive Rezenvelt, who meets him with a 
cheerful countenance.) 

De Man. (to Rez.) Jam, my Lord, beholden 
sto you greatly. ‘ s 

This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 
Rez. Then may such debts between us, 

noble Marquis, 

Be oft incurr’d, and often paid again! 

(To Jane.) Madam, | am devoted to your ser- 
: vice, 

And ev’ry wish of yours commands my will. 

(To Countess.) Lady, good morning. (To 

Freb.) Well, my gentle friend, 
You see I have not linger’d long behind. 
Freb. No, thou art sooner than I look’d 
for thee. 
Rez, - willing heart adds featheg tothe 
ee 


And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 
De Mon. Then let me say, that, with a 
grateful mind, 


,I do receive these tokens of good will ; 


And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 

I have too oft forgot the due regard 

Your rank and talents claim. / 
Rez. No, no, De Monfort, 

You have but rightly carb’d a wanton spirit, 

Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 

Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 
Freb. Ay, Jet it rest with the departed 


shades ’ 
Of things which are no more ; whilst lovely 
concord; 


Follow'd by friendship sweet,and firm esteem, 

Your future days enrich. O heavenly friend~ 
ship ! 

Thou dost exalt the sluggish souls of men, 

By thee conjoin’d, to great and glorious deeds ; 

As two dark clouds, when mix’d in middle 


air, . 

The vivid lightning’s flash, and roar sublime. 

Talk not of what is past, but future love. 

De Mon. (with dignity.) No, Freberg, no, 

it must not. (To Rezenvelt.) No, my 
Lord, . 

T will not offer you an hand of concord, 

And poorly hide the motives which constrain 
me 


I would that, not alone, these present friends, 

But ev'ry soul in Amberg were assembled, 

That I, before them all, might here declare 

I owe my spared life to your forbearance, 

(Holding out his hand.) Take this from one 
who boasts yo feeling warmth, 

But never will deceive. 

Gane smiles upon De Monfort with great ap- 
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probation, and Rezenvelt runs up to him 
teith open arms.) 
Rez. Away with hands! I'll have thee to 
my breast. 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble spirit! 
De Mon. (shrinking hack from him.) Nay, 
if you please, ? am not so prepar'd— 
My nature ts of temp'rature too cold— 
I pray you pardon me. (Jane’s countenance 
changes.) 
But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclin’d to concord ; 
The token of a mind, that bears within 
A sense impressive of the debt it owes you: 
And cursed be its power, unnerv’d its strength, 
Tf e’er again it shall be lifted up 
To do you any harm. 
Rez. Well, be it so, De Monfort, I’m con- 
tented ; : Fs 
Tl take thy hand, since I can have no more. 
. (Caretessly.) I take of worthy men whate'’er 
they give. 
Their heart I gladly take, if not, their hand! 
¥f that too is withheld, a courteous word, 
Or the civility of placid looks : 
And, ife’en these are too great favours deem’d, 
‘Faith, I can set me down contentedly 
With plain and homely greeting, or “ God 
save ye!” 
De Mon. (aside, starting away from hin 
some paces.) 
By the good light, he makes a jest of it! 
(Jane seems greatly distressed, and Freberg 
endeavours to cheer her.) 
Freb. (to Jane.) Cheer up, my noble friend ; 
all will go well ; 
For friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 
Tho’ rooted in esteem's deep soil, the slow 
And gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection. 
(To the Countess.) My love, the morning, now, 
is far advane’d; 
Our friends elsewhere expect us; take your 
leave. 
Igdy. (to Jane. ) Farewell, dear Madam, till 
the ev'ning hour. : 
Freb. (to De Mon.) Good day, De Monfort. 
(To Jane.) Most devoutly yours. 
Rez. (to Freb.) Go not too fast, for I will 
follow you. 
‘ [Exrunt Freberg and his Lady. 
{To Jane.) the Lady Jane is yet a stranger 
here: 
She might, perhaps, in this your ancient city 
Find somewhat worth her notice. 
Jane. | thank you, Marquis, I am much 
engag'd; 
Lgo not out to-day. 
Rez. Then fare ye well! I see Icannot now 
Be the proud man who shall escort you forth, 
And show to all the world my proudest boast, 
The notice and respect of Jane De Monfort. 
De Mon. (aside impatiently.) “He says fare- 
well, and goes not ! 
? Rez.) Yor de me honour. 
adam, adieu! (To Jane.) Good 
[Exrr. 


Jane. 
Rez. 


morning, noble Marquis. 





(Jane and De Monfort look expressizely to one 
another without speaking, and then Exzust 
severally. . 


ACT Iv. : 4 
Scene I.—a HALL OR ANTE-CHAMBER, 
WITH THE FOLDING DOORS OF AN IN- 
NER APARTMENT OPEN, WHICH DIs- 
COVERS THE GUESTS RISING FROM A 
BANQUET. . 


They enter and pass over the stage and 
Exeunt; and after them enter REZENVELT 
and FREBERG. 


Freb. Alas, my Rezenvelt! 
I vainly hop'd the hand of gentle peace, 
From this day's reconciliation sprung, 
These rude unseemly jarrings had subdu’d ; 
But I have mark’d, e'en at the social board, 
Such looks, such words, such tones, such un- 
told things, : 
Too plainly told, ’twixt you and Monfort pass: 
That I must now despair. 
Yet who goats think, two minds so much re- 
nm 7 
So near in excellence, should be remov'd, 
So far remov'd, in gen’rous sympathy ? 
Rez. Ay, far remov'd indeed ! 
Freb. And yet, methought, he made a noble 
effort, 
And with a manly plainness bravely told 
The galling debt he owes to your forbearance. 
Rez. ’Faith ! so he did, and so did 1 receive 
it; 
When, with spread arms, and heart e’en mov'd 
to tears, 
I frankly proffer'd hini a friend’s embrace : 
And, I declare, had he as such receiv’d it, 
I from that very moment had forborne 
All opposition, pride-provoking jest, 
Contemning carelessness, and all offence; , 
And had caress’d him as a worthy heart, 
From native weakness such indulgence claim-j 


ing. 

But since He proudly thinks that cold respect,. 

The formal tokens of his lordly favour, 

So precious are, that I would sue for them 

As fair distinction in the publick eye,” 

Forgetting former wrongs, I spurn it all. 

And but that [ do bear that noble woman, 

His worthy, his incomparable sister, 

Such ae profound regard, I would expose 
im 5 

And as a mighty bull, in senseless rage, 

Rous’d at the baiter’s will, with wretched 


rags 
Of ire-provoking scarlet, chafes and bellows, 
I'd make him at small cost of paltry wit, 


With ali his deep and manly faculties, 


The scorn and laugh of fools. ‘ 

Freb. For heaven's sake, my friend, restrain; 

your wrath ! ‘ i 

For what has Monfort done of wrong to you,:; 
Or you to him, bating one foolish quarrel, 
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Which you confess from slight occasion rose, 
That in your breasts such dark resentment 
Mi dwells, 
‘So fix’d, so hopeless ? 

Rez. O! from our youth he has distin- 
: guish’d me 
With ev'ry mark of hatred and disgust. 
For e’en in boyish sports I still oppos'd 
His proud pretensions to pre-eminence; 
Nor would I to his ripen'd greatness give 
That fulsome adulation of applause 
<A senseless crowd bustow'd. Tho’ poor in 
«| fortune, 
T still would smile at vain-assuming wealth : 
But when unlook'd-for fate on me bestow’d 
Riches and splendour equal to his own, 
Tho’ I, in truth, despise such poor distinction, 
Feeling inclin'd to be at peace with him, 




















Though at so late an hour. 

Fred. « But who art thou? 
Con. My name is Conrad, Sir, 

A humble suitor to your honour’s goodness, 

Who is the more embolden’d to presume, 

In that De Monfort’s brave and noble Mar- 


quis 
Ts so much fam’d for good and gen’rous deeds. 
Freb. You are mistaken, I am not the man. 
Con. Then, pardon me: I thought I could 
not err; 
That mien so dignified, that piercing eye 
Assur’d me it was he. 
47eb. My name is not De Monfort, courte- 
ous stranger ; , 
But,*if you have a favour to request, 
I may, with him, perhaps, befriend your suit. 
Con. I thank your honour, but I have a 


And with all men besides, I curb'd my spirit, friend 5 
And sought to soothe him. Then, with) Who will commend me to De Monfort’s fa 
spiteful rage, * your: 


From small offence he rear’d a quarrel with | The Marquis Rezenvelt has known, me lon, io 
me, Who, says report, will soon become his broth? 
And dar'd me to the field. The rest you 

t know. 

In short, I still have been th’ opposing rock, 
O'er which the stream of his o’erflowing 


f pride 
Hath foam'd and fretted. See’st thou how 
it is? 
Freb. Too well I see, and warn thee to be- 


ware. 
Such streams have oft, by swelling floods 


er. 
Freb. If thou wouldst seek thy ruin from 
De Monfort, * 
The name of Rezenvelt employ, and prosper ; 
But, if aught good, use any name but his, 
Con. How may this be? ae 
Freb. I cannot now explain. 
Early to-morrow call upon Count Freberg ; 
So am I call’d, each burgher knows my 


house, 
And there instruct me how to do you service. 


surcharg'd, 
Borie down, with sudden and impetuous} Good-night. Exir. 
force, Con. (ulone.) Well, this mistake may be of 


The yet unshaken stone of opposition, 
Which had for ages stopp'd their flowing 
course. * 
I pray thee, friend, beware. . 
« Rez. Thou canst not mean—he’ will not 
: murder me ? 
Freb. What a proud heart, with such dark 
passion toss’d, * 
May, in the anguish of its thoughts, conceive, 
I will not dare to say. ‘ 
Rez. Ha, ha! thou know’st him not. 
Pull often have I mark’d it in his youth, 
And‘could have almost lov'd him for the 
weakness : 
He's form'd with such antipathy, by nature, 
To all infliction of corporeal pain, 
To wounding life, e’en to the sight of blood, 
He cannot it he would. 
Freb. Then fy upon thee ! 
It is not gen’rous to provoke him thus. 
But let us part: we'll talk of this again. 
Something approaches.—We are here too 
> 1 


service to me: 
And yet my bus’ness I will not unfold . 
To this mild, ready, promise-making cour- 
tier; 
I've been by such too oft deceiv'd already, 
But if such violent enmity exists 
Between De Monfort and. this Rezenvelt, 
He'll prove my advocate by opposition. 
For if De Monfort would reject my suit, 
Being the man whom Rezenvelt esteemn®, 
Being the man he hates, a cord as strong, 
Will he not favour me? I'll think of this. 
[Exrr. 


Scene I].—a Lower ApaRrTMEMT IN JE- 
ROME'S HOUSE, WITH A WIDE FOLDING 
GLASS DOOR, LOOKING INTO 4 GARDEN, 
WHERE THE TREES AND SHRUBS ARE 
BROWN AND LEAFLESS. 

Enter Dz Mowrort with a thoughtful frowning 


aspect, and paces slowly across the stage 
Jerome following behind him, with a tintd 


ong. ne hi 
Rez. Weil, then, to-morrow I'll attend your ser De Monfort hearing him, turns suddenty 
Al cal . about. 


there lies my way. Good night. {Exir. 
: Enter Conran. 


De Mon. (angrily.) Who follows me to this 
seqtester'd room ? . 
Jer, T have presum’d,my Lord. ’Tissome- 
what late : ‘ 
Lam inform'd you eat ‘at home to-night; 
Here is a list of all the dainty fare 


: Con. Forgive, I pray, my Lord, a stranger's 
boldness. 
I have presum’d to wait your leisure here, 
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My busy search has found; please to peruse 
“it. 


De Mon. Leave me: begone! Put hem- 
lock in thy soup, 
‘Or deadly night-shade, or rank hellebore, 
And I will’ mess upon it. 

Jer. Heaven forbid ! 
Your honour’s life is all too precious, sure— 
De Mon. (sternly.) Did I not say begone ? 
Jer. Pardon, my Lord, I'm old, and oft for- 

get. [Exir. 
De Mon. (looking after him, as if his heart 
smote him.) Why will they ibus 
mistime their foolish zeal, e 
That I must be so stern ? 
O, that I were upon some desert coast ! 
Where howling tempests and the lashing tide 
Would stun me into deep and senseless quiet ; 
As the storm-beaten trav’Iler droops his head, 
In heavy, dull, lethargick weariness, 
And, ’midst the roar of jarring elements, 
Sleeps to awake no more. 
What am I grown? all things are hateful to 
me, 


Enter Manver, 
(Stamping with kis foot.) Who bids thee 
Ir 


eak upon my privacy? 
Man. Nay, good ay Dordt heard. you 
speak aloud, . 


And dreamt not, surely, that you were alone. 
De Mon. What, dost thou watch, and pin 
thine ears to holes, 
To catch those exclamations of the soul, 
Which heaven alone should hear? Who 
hir'd thee, pray? 
Who basely hix'd thee ior a task like thie? 
Man. My Lord, cannot hold. For fifteen 
years, 
Long-troubled years, [have your servantbeen, 
Nor hath the proudest lord ia all the realm, 
With firmer, with more honourable faith 
His sov'reign serv'd, than I have served you; 
But if my honesty is doubted now, 
Let him who is more faithful take my place, 
And serve you better. 
De Mon. Well, be it as thou wilt. Away 
with thee ! 
Thy loud-mnouth’d boasting is no rule for me 
To judge thy merit by. 
Enter Jerome hastily,and pulls Maxvet away. 


Jer, Come, Manuel, come away; thou art 
not wise. 
The stranger must depart and come again, 
For now his honour will not be disturb'd. - 
{Exit Manuel sulkily. 
De Mon. A stranger said’st thou? 
(Drops his handkerchief.) 
Jer. I did, good Sir, but he shall go away ; 
"You shall not bé disturb’d. 
¢ (Stooping to lift the handkerchief.) 
You have dropp’d somewhat. 
De Mon. (preventing him.) Nay, do not 
stoop, my friend! 1 pray thee not! 
Thou art too old to stoop.— 
T’'m much indebted to thee —Take this ring— 


¥ 


T love thee better than I seem to do. 
I pray thee do it—thank me not.—What 
stranger? 
Jer. A man who does most tarnestly entreat 
‘To see your honour; but I know him not. 
De Mon. Then let him enter. 
[Exit Jerome. 


A pause. Enter Conran. 


De Mon. You are the stranger who would 

speak with me? 

Con. I am so far unfortunate, my Lord, 
That, though my fortune on your favour hangs, 
Tam to you a stranger. 

De Mon. How may this be? What canI do 

for you? 

Con. Since thus 

frankly ask, 
The tiresome preface of apology 
I will forbear, and tell my tale at once.— 
In plodding drudgery I've spent my youth, 
A careful penman in another's office 5 
And now, my master and employer dead, . 
They seek to set a stripling o'er my head, 
And leave me on to drudge, e’en to old age, 
Begause I have no friend to take my part. 
[t is an office in your native town, 
For I am come from thence, and [am told 
You can procure it for me. Thus, my Lord, 
From the repute of moodiness which you bear, 
Lhave presum’d to beg. 

De Mon. They have befool’d thee with a 

false report. 

Con. Alas! I see it is in vain to plead. 
Your mind is prepossess’d against a wretch, 
Who has, unfortunately for his weal, 
Offended the revengeful Rezenvelt. 

De Mon. What dost thou say ? 

Con. What I, perhaps, had better leave un- 

said. 
Who will believe my wrongs if I complain? 
Tam a stranger, Rezenvelt my foe, 
Who will believe my wrongs? 

De Mon. (cagerly catching him by the coat.) 

I will believe them! 

Though they were base as basest, vilest decds, 
In ancient record told. I would believe them ! 
Let not the smallest atom of unworthiness 
That he has put upon thee be conceal'd. 
Speak boldly, tell it all; for, by the light! 
I'll be thy friend, I'll be thy warmest friend, 
If he has done thee wrong. 

Con. Nay, pardon me, it were not well ad- 

vis‘d, 

If] should speak so freely of the man 
Who will so soon your nearest kinsman be. 

De Mon. What canst thou mean by this? 

Con. That Marquis Rezenvelt 
Has pledg’d his faith unto your noble sister, 
And soon will be the husband of her choice. 
So 1 am told, and so the world believes. 

De Mon. "Tis false! ’tis bascly false ! 
What wretch could drop from his envenom'd 


your Lordship dogs sa 





tongue 
A tale so damm'd ?—It chokes my breath— 
(stamping with his fook) What wretch did 
tell it thee? 


we! 








Con. ‘Nay; every one with whom I have 
conyers 

Has held the same discourse. I judge it not. 

But you, my Lord, who with the lady dwell, 

You best can tell what her deportment speaks ; 

‘Whether her conduct and unguarded words 

Belie such rumour. 

(De Monfort pauses, staggers backwards, and 
sinks into a chair ; then starting up hastily.) 
De Mon. Where am I now? ‘midst all the 

cursed thoughts, 

That on my soul like stinging scorpions 

prey'd, 

This never came before——Oh, if it be ! 

The thought will drive me mad.— Was it for 

this 

She urg'd her warm request on bended knee? 

Alas! I wept, and thought of sister’s love, 

No damned love like this. 

Fell devil! ‘tis hell itself has lent thee aid 

To work such sorcery ! (Pauses.) I'l not be- 

lieve it, 

I must have proof clear as the noon-day sun 

For such foul charge as this! Who waits with- 
ne out? 

(Paces up and down, furiously agit 5 
+ Con. (aside.) What pier done? jivefed 
ried this too far. 

T've rous'd a fierce ungovernable madman. 

Enter Jerome. 
' De Mon. (in a loud angry Boice.) Where 
did she go, at such an early hour, 
And with such slight attendance ? 
* Jer, Of whom inquires your honour ? 
De Mon. Why, of your lady. Said I not 
my sister ? 
“Jer, The Lady Jane, your sister ? 
De Mon. es a faltering voice.) Yes, I did 
call her go, 

- Jer, In trath, I cannot tell you where She 

went. 

E’en nw, from the short beechen walk hard 


yy 
I saw her through the garden-gate return. 
The Marquis Rezenvelt, and Freberg’s Count- 
+ | ess, 

Are in her company. This way they come, 

As being nearer to the back apartments ; 

But I shall stop them if it be your wilt, 

And bid them enter here. 

‘De Mon. No, stop them not. 
unseen, 

And mark them as they pass. 

little. 

(Conrad scems alarmed, and steals off unnoticed. 
De Monfort grasps Jerome tightly by the 
hand, and drawing back with him hoo or 

* three steps, not to be seen from the garden, 
waits in silence, with his eyes fixed on the 
glass door.) 

je Mon. 1 hear their footsteps on the grat- 
ing sand : 

How like the croaking of a carrion bird, 

That hateful voice sounds to the distant ear! 

And now she speaks—her voice sounds cheer- 

ly too— 
Cure’d be their mirth !— 


I will refaain 


Draw back a 
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Now,now, they come ; keep closer still! keep 
steady ! 5 
(Taking hold of Jerome with both hands.) 
Jer. My Lord, you tremble much. 
De Mon. What, do I shake? 
Jer. You do, in truth, and your teeth chat- 
ter too. . 
De Mon. See! see they come ! he strutting 
by her side. 

(Jane, Rezenvelt, and Countess Freberg ap- 

wr through the glass door, pursuing their 
Jay up @ short walk leading to the other 
wing of the house.) 
le, his audacious face he turns to hers ; 

Utt'ring with confidence some nauseous it 

And she endures it too—Oh! this looks vilely! 

Ha! mark that courteous motion of his arm— 

What does he mean ?—he dares not take her 

hand! 

(Pauses and looks eagerly.) By heaven and 

+ hell he does! . 

(Letting go his hold of Jerome, he throws out 
his hunids vehemently, and thereby pushes him 
aguinst the scene, ) 

Jer. Oh! Lamstunn’d! my head is crack'd 
in twain: 

Your honour does forget how old { am. 

De Mon. Well, well, the wall is harder than 
I wist. 

Begone, and whine within. 

[Exit Jerome, with a sad rueful countenance. 

(De Montfort comes forward to the front of the 
stage, and makes a long pause, expressive of 
great agony of mind.) 

It must be so: each passing circumstance ; 

Her hasty journey here ; her keen distre: 

Whene'er my soul’s abhorrence I express'd ; 

Ay, and that damned reconciliation, 
ith tears extorted from me: Oh, too well! 

All, all too well bespeak the shameful tale. 

I should have thought of heaven and hell 

conjoin’d, 

The morning star mixed with infernal fire, 

Ere I had thought of this— 

Hell’s blackest magick, in the midnight hour, 

With horrid spells and incantation dire, 

Such combination opposite, unseemly, 

Of fair and loathsome, excellent and base, 

Did ne’er pruduce—But every thing is possi- 

ble, 

So as it may my misery enhance ! 

Oh! I did Iove her with such pride of soul ! 

When other men, in gay‘ pursuit of love, 

Each beauty follow’d, by her side [ stay'd; 

Far prouder of a brother’s station there, 

Than all the favours favour'd lovers boast. 

We quarrel'd once, and when I could no more 

The alter’d coldness of her eye endure, , 

1 slipp’d o’tip-toe to her chamber-door ; 

And when she ask’d who gently knock’d— 

Oh! oh! 

Who could have thought of this? 

(Throws himself into a chair, covers his face 
with his hand, and bursts inte tears, After 
some time he starts up from his seat furiously.) 

Hell's direst torment seize the infernal villain! 

Detested of my soul! I will have vengeance! 
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I'll crush thy swelling pride—I’ll still thy 
. vaunting— 
[ll do a deed of blood !~Why shrink I thus ? 
If, by some spell or magick sympathy, 
Piercing the lifeless figure on that wall 
Could pierce his bosom too, would I not cast 
it? (Throwing a dagger against ihe 


wall.) 

Shall groans and blood affright me? No, I'l 

do it. 

Tho’ gasping life beneath my pressure heav'd, 

And my soul shudder'd at the horrid brink, 

Iwould not flinch.—Fye, this recoiling nature! 

O that his sever'’d limbs were strew'd in air, 

So as Laaw it not! 

Enter RezEnvett behind from the glass door. 
De Moyrorr turns round, and on seeing him 
starts back, then drawing his sword, rushes 
furioushy upon him. . 

Detested robber! now all forms are over; 

- Now open villany, now open hate! 
Defend thy life ! 
Rez. De Monfort, thou art mad. 
De Mon. Speak not, but draw. Now for thy 
hated life! 

(They fight : Rezenvelt parries his thrusts with 
great skill, and at last disarms him.) 

Then take my life, black fiend, for hell assists 


thee. 
Rez. No, Monfort, but I’ll take away your 
sword, 
Not as a mark of diareepast fo you, 
But for your safety. By to-morrow’s eve 
Tl call on you myself and give it back; 
And then, if 1 am charg’d with any wrong, 
T'll justify myself. Farewell, strange me ! 
XIT. 
(De Monfort stands for some time Mae mo- 
tionless, like one stupified. Enters to him a 
Servant: he starts.) ; 
De Mon. Ha! who artthou?? 2. / 
Ser. ’Tis I, un’ please your honour. 
D¢ Mon. (staring wildly at him.) Who art 
thou ? . 
Ser. Your servant Jacques. 
De Mon, Indeed I knew thee not. 
Leave me, and when Rezenvelt is gone, 
Return and let me know. 


Ser, He’s gone already. 
De Mon. How! is he gone so soon? 
Ser, ‘ ‘is servant told me, 


He was in haste to ee 5 as night comes on, 

And at the ev’ning hour he purposes 

To visit some old friend, whose lonely man- 
sion, > 

Stands a short mile beyond the farther wood, 

In which a convent is of holy Nuns 

Who chaunt this night a requiem to the soul 

Ofa departed sister. For so well 

He loves such solemn musick, he has order’d 

His horses onward by the usual road, 

Meaning on foot to cross the wood alone. 

So says his knave. Good may it de him, sooth! 

I would not walk thro’ those wild dells alone 

For all his wealth. For there, as I have heard, 

-Foul murders have been done, and ravens 
scream ; 





And things enearthly, stalking through the 
_ night, 
Hlave scar the lonely trav’ler from his wits. 
(De Monfort stands fized in thought.) 
T’ve ta’en your mare, an’ please you, from her 
field, 
And wait your farther orders. ¢ 
(De Monfort heeds him not.) 
Her hoofs are sound, and where the saddle 
gall’d 
Begins to ‘mend. What further must be done ? 
(De Monfort stil heeds him not.) 
His honour heeds me not. Why should I stay ? 
De Mon. (eagerly, as he is going.) He goes 
alone, saidst thou? ‘ mp 
Ser. His servant told me so. 


De Mon. - And at what hour? 
, Ser. He ’parts from Amberg by the fall of 
eve. 
Save you, my Lord Mhow chang’d your count’- 
nance is! $ 
Are you not well? 
De Mon. Yes, I am well: begone, 


And wait my orders by the city wall: 

T'll that way bend, and speak to thee again. 
. [Exir Servant. 

(De Monfort ralks rapidly two or three times 
across the staye ; then seizes his dagger from 
the wall; looks steadfastly at its point, ant. 

Exit hastily.) os 


Scene III.—moon.icut. 4 WILD PATH 
IN A WOOD, SHADED WITH TREES, 
Enter Dr Monrorr, with a strong expression 
of disquiet, mixed with fear, upon his face, 
looking bebind him, and bending his ear to the 

ground, as if he listened to something. * . 
De Mon. How hollow groans the earth be- 
neath my tread! 
Isthere an echo here? Methinks it sounds 
As tho’ some heavy footstep follow’d me. 4 
J will advance no farther. 
Deep settled shadows rest across the path, « 
And thickly-tangled boughs o’erhang this 
spot. ‘ 
O that 2 tenfold gloom did cover it! 
That ’midst the murky darkness 
strike ; 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 
Things horrid, bloody, terrible do pass, ¢ 
As tho’ they pass’d not ; nor impress the mind 
With the fix'd clearness of reality. 
(An owl is heard screaming near him.) 
(Starting.) What sound is that? 
(Listens, and the owl cries again,; 
It is the screech-owl’s cry. . 
Foul bird of night! what spirit guides thec 
here? 
Art thon instinctive drawn to scenes of hor: 
rour? 
T’ve heard of this. (Pauses and listens.) 
How those fall’n leaves so rustle on the path 
With whisp’ring noise, as tho’ the earth aroync 
me 





I might 
oe 


Did utter secret things ! a 


The distant river oo, bears to mine ear 
A dismal wailing. O inysterious night! 
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Thoa art not silent; many tongues hast thou. 

A distant gath’ring blast sounds thro’ the 
wood, 

And dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky: 

O! that a storm woul rise, a raging storm; 

Amidst the rour of warring elements 

1d lift my hand and strike t but this pale light, 

‘The calm distinctness of each atilly thing, 

Is terrible. (Starting.) Footsteps are near— 

He coines! he comes! I'l watch him farther 
on— 

I cannot do itthere. {Exrr. 


Entot Rezex vert, and continues his way slowly 
from the bottom of the stage : as he advances 
to the front, the owl screams, he stops and lis- 
tens, and the owl screams again. 


Reg. Hat does the night-bird greet me on 
my way? 

How machi his hooting isin harmony 
With such a scene as this! Tiike it well. 
Oft when a boy, at the still twilight hour, 
I've leant my back against some knotted oak, 
And loudly iimick'd him, till to my eal 
{le answer would return, and, thro’ the gloom, 
We friendly converse held. 
Between me and the star-bespangled sky, 
‘Those aged oaks their crossing branches wave. 
And thro’ them looks the pale and placid 


moon. 
Ifow like a crocodile, or winged snake, 
Yon sailing cloud bears on its dusky length! 
And now transformed by the passing wind, 
Methinks it seems a flying Pegasus. 
Ay, but a shapeless band of blacker hue 
Como swiftly after— 


hollow murm’ring wind sounds thro’ the | i 


trees ; 
I hear it from afar; this bodes a storm. 
1 must not linger here— , 
‘ (4 bell heard at some distance.) 
Ly The convent bell. 
“Lis distant still: it tells their hour of prayer. 
It sends a solemn sound upon the breeze, 
That, to a fearful superstitious mind, 
Ju such a scene, would like a death-knell 
come. [Exrr. 


_ ACT Y. 





Scene I.—rue rsipe or a convent 
CHAPEL, OF OLD GOTHIC ARCHITKC= 
TURE, ALMOST DARK: TWO TORCHES 
ONLY ARE SEEN AT A DISTANCE, 
EURNING OVER A NEWLY-COVERED* 
GRAVE, LIGHTNING IS SEEN FLASHING 
THROUGH THE WINDOWS, AND THUN~ 
DER HEARD, WITH THE SOUND OF 
WIND BEATING UPON. THE BUILDING. 





“I have put above newly-covered instead of. 


new-made grave, us it stands in the former edi- 
tions, because Iwish not to give the idea of a 
fiueral procession, bat merely that ofa hymn or 
Tevuiem sung over the grave of a person who has 
beon recently buried. 





















Enter two Morxs, 


st Monk. The storm increases: hark how 
dismally 
It howls along the cloisters. How goes time? 
2d Monk. It is the hour: I hear them near 
at hand : 
And when the solemn requiem has been sung 
For the departed sister, we'll retire. 
Yet, should this tempest still more violent 


grow; : 
We'll beg a friendly shelter till the morn. 
Ast Monk. See, the procession enters: let 
us join. 
(The organ strikes up a solemn prelude.) 
Enter a procession of Nuns, with the Azpess, 
bearing torches. After compassing the grave 
twice, and remaining there some time, the 
organ plays a grand dirge, whilst they stand 
round the grave, 


SONG BY THE NUNS. 


Departed soul, whose poor remains 
This hallow’d lowly grave contains 5 
Whose passing storm of life is o’er, 
Whose pains and sorrows are no more 5 
Bless’d be thou with the bless’d above ! 
Where all is joy, and purity, and love. 


Let HIM, in might and mercy dread, 

Lord of the living and the dead ; 

In whom the stars of heav’n rejoice, 

And the ocean lifts its voice ; 

‘Thy spirit, purified, to glory raise, : , 

To sing with holy saints his everlasting praise! . 


Departed soul, who in this earthly scene 

‘ast our lowly sister been, 3 

Swift be thy way to where the blessed dwell! 
Until we meet thee there, farewell! farewell! 





Enter a young Penstower, with a wild terrified 
look, ber hair and dress all scattered, and 
rushes forward amongst them. 


Abb, Why com'st thou here, with such dis- 
order’d looks, 
To break upon our sad. solemnity ? 
Pen, Oh! I did hear thro’ the receding 
blast, 
Such horrid cries! they made my blood run 
chill. 
-4bb. "Tis but the varied voices of the storm, 
Which many tines wilf sound like distant 
screams : 
It has deceiv'd thee. 
Pen. O no, for twice it call’d, so loudly 


eall'd, . 
With horrid strength, beyond the pitch of na- 
ture ; 
And Marder’ murder ! was the dreadful oy. 
A third time it return’d with feeble strength, 
But o’the sudden-ceas'd, as tho’ the words 
Were smother'd rudely in the grappled throat, 
And all was still again, save the wild blast 
Which at a distance growld— 
Oh! it will never from my mind depart! 
That dreadful cry, all i’ the instant stil’d: _ 
For then, so near, some horvid deed was done, 
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And none to rescue. 
Abb. Where didst thou hear it? 
Pen. In the higher cells, 
As now a window, open’d by the storm, 
I did attempt to close. 
Ast Monk. I wish our brother Bernard were 
arriv'’d; 
He is upon his way. 
Abb, Be not alarm’d; it still may be decep- 
lion. 
"Tis meet we finish our solemnity, 
Nor show neglect unto the honour’d dead. 
(Gites a sign, und the organ plays again : just 
asit ceases a loud knocking is heard without.) 
bb. Hp! who may this be ? hush ! 


(knocking heard again.) 
2d Monk. It is the knock of one in furious 


haste. 
Hush! hush! What footsteps come? Ha! 
brother Bernard. 


Enter Bernarp bearing a lantern, 


1st Monk. See, what a look he wears of 
stiffen'd fear ! 
Where hast thou been, good brother ? 
Bern. I've seen a horrid sight ! 
, (All gathering round him and speaking at once.) 
What hast thou seen? 
Bern, As on I hasten’d, bearing thus my 
light, 
Across the path, not fifty paces off, 
I saw a murder’d corse, stretch’d on his back, 
Smear'd with new blood, as tho’ but newly 
slain. 
Abb. A man or woman was't? 
Bern. A man, a man! 
Abb. Didst thou examine if within its breast 
There yet ae lodg'd some small remains of 
ife ? 


Waa it quite dead? 
Bern. Nought in the grave is deader. 
I look’d but once, yet life did never lodge 
in any form so nid 
A chilly horrour seiz’d me, and I fled. 
st Monk. And does the face seem all un- 
known to thee ? 
Bern. The face! I would not on the face 
have look’d 
For e’en akingdom’s wealth, for all the world! 
O no! the bloody neck, the bloody neck! 
(Shaking his head and shuddering with hor- 
rour. Loud knocking heard without.) 
Sist. Good mercy ! Who comes next ? 
Bern. Not far behind 
I left our brother Thomas on the road ; 
But then he did repent him as he went, 
And threaten’d to return. 
2d Monk. See, here he comes. 


Ente: Brother Pana, witha wild terrified 
look, 


1st Monk. How wild he looks! 

Bern. (going up to him eagerly.) What, 
hast thou seen it too? 

Thom. Yes, yes! it glar'd upon me as it 
pass’d. 5 


{All gathering round Thomas, and speaking at 
once. } 

O! what hast thou seen? 
Thom. As, striving with the blast, 1 onward, 
eame, 

Turning my feeble lantern from the wind, 

Its light upon a dreadful visage gleam'd, 

Which paus‘d and look'd upon me asit pass’d. 

But such a look, such wildness of despair, 

Such horrour-strain'd features, never yet 

Did earthly visage show. I shrunk and shud- 

der'd. 

Ifa damn’d spirit may to earth return, 

I've seen it. 

Bern, Was there any blood upon it? 
Thom. Nay, as it pass’d, | did not see its 
form ; 

Nought but the horrid face. 

Bern. Mt is the murderer. 

Ast Monk. What way went it? 

Thom, I durst not look till I had pase'd it 
far. 

Then turning round, upon the rising bank, 

I saw, between me and the paly skv. 

A dusky form, tossing and agitated. 

I stopp‘d to mark it; but, in truth, I found 

"Twas but a sapling bending to the wind, 

And so I onward hied, and look’d no more. 
1st Monk. But we must look to’t; we must 

follow it: 

Our duty so commands. (To 2d Monk.) Will 

you go, brother? 

(To Bernard.) And you, good Bernard? 
Bern. If I needs must go. 
1st Monk. Come, we must all go. 

Abb. Heaven be with you, then! 

Exeunt Monks. 

Pen. Amen! amen! Good heaven be with 
us all ! 

O what a dreadful night ! 

Abb. Daughters, retire ; peace to the peace- 
ful dead ! 

Our solemn ceremony now is finish’d. 

(Exeunr. 


Scene I].—a carce Room IN THE CON~ 
VENT, VERY DARK. 


Enter the Azsess, Young Pensioner bearing a 
light, and several Nuns; she sets down the 
light on a table at the bottom of the stage, 80 
that the room is still very gloomy. 


Abb. They have been longer absent than E 
thought ; 
I fear he has escap’d them. 
1st Nun. Heaven forbid ! 
Pen. No, no, found out foul murder ever ig, 
And the foul murd’rer too. 
2d Nun. The good Saint Francis will di- 
rect their search ; 
The blood so near this holy convent shed 
For threefold vengeance calls. 
Abb. Thear a noise within the inner court— 
They are return’d ; (listening ;) and Bernard's 
voice I hear: 
‘They are return’d. 
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2d Nun. I hear them at the door. 
Bern, (without.) Open the door, I pray 
thee, brother Thonias ; 

I cannot now unhand the prisoner. 

(Ali speak together, shrinking back from the 

door, and staring upon one another.) 
He js with them ! 

(A folding door at the bottom of the stage is 
opened, and enter Bernard, Thomas, and 
the other two Monks, carrying lanterns in 
their hands, and bringing in De Monfort. 
They are likewise follcaced hy other Monks. 
As they lead forward De Monfort, the light 
is turned away, so that he is scen obscurely 3 
But when they come to the front of the stage, 
they turn the light side of their lanterns on 
him at once, and his face is seen in all the 
strengthened horrour of despair, with his 
hands and clothes Moody. 

(Abbess and Nuns speak at once, and start 

back.) Holy saints be with us! 
Bern. (to Abb.) Behold the man of blood ! 
Abb. Of misery too; | cannot look upon him. 
Bern. (to Nuns.) Nay, holy sisters, turn 
not thus away. 
Speak to him, if, perchance, he will regurd 





OM: 

For from’ his mouth we have no utt’rance 

heard, 

Save onc deep groan and smother'd exclama- 

tion, 

When first we seiz'd him. 

Abb. (to De Mon.) Most miserable man, 
how art thou thus ? (Pauses.) 

Thy tongue is silent, but those bloody hands 

Do witness horrid things. What is thy 

name 

De Mon. (roused, looks steadfastly at the 
Ahbess for some time, then speaking 
ina short hurried tveice.) I have no 
name. 

Abb. (to Bern.) Do it thyself; I'll speak to 
him no more. 

Pen. O holy saints! that this should be the 
man 

Who did against his fellow lift the stroke, 

Whilst he so loudly eall'd.— 

Still in my ears it rings: O murder ! murder! 
De Mon. (starting.) He calls again ! 

Pen. No, he did call, but now his voice is 
still'd. 

‘Tis past. 

De Mon. "Tis past. 
Pen. Yeu, it is past! art thou not he who 
did it? 

(De Monfort utters a deep groan, and is sup- 
‘ported from falling by the Monks. 2 noise 
is heard without.) 

Abb. What noise is this of heavy lumb’ring 
steps, 

Like men who with a weighty burden come ? 
Bern. Itis the body : T have orders given 

That here it should be laid. 

(Enter men, bearing the body of Rezenvelt, co- 
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with horrour, only that @ sudden shivering 
seems to puss over him when they uncover 
the corpse. The Abbess and Nuns shrink 
hack and retire to some distance, all the rest 
fixing their eyes steadfastiy upon De Mon- 
fort. Along pause.) 

Bern. (to De Mon.) See’st thou that life- 
less corpse, those bloody wounds ? 

See how he lies, who but so shortly since 

A living creature was, with all the powers 

Of sense, and motion, and humanity ! 

Oh! what a heart had he who did this deed ! 
Jst Monk. (looking at the body.) How hard 

those teeth against the lips are 
press‘d, 

As tho’ he struggled still ! 
2d Monk. The hands, too, clench’d: the 

last efforts of nature. 

(De Monfort still stands motionless. Broth- 
er Thomas then goes to the body, and raising 
up the head a litle, turns it towards De 

Monfort.) 

Thom. Know’st thou this ghastly face ? 

De Mon. (putting his hands before his face 
in violent perturbation.) Ol do not! 
do not! Veil it fromm my sight ! 

Put me to any agony but this! 

Thom. Ha! dost thou then confess the 
dreadful deed ? 

Hast thou against the laws of awful heav’n 

Such horrid murder done? What fiend could 

tempt thee ? 

(Pauses and looks steadfastly at De Monfort.) 
De Mon. I hear thy words, but do not hear 

their sense— 

Hast thou not covered it? 

Bern. (te Thom.) Forbear, my brother, for 
thou see’st right well 

He is not in a state to answer thee. 

Let us setire and leave him for a while. 

‘These windows ure with iron grated o’er ; 

He is secur'd, and other duty calls. 

Thom. Then let it be. 

Bern. (to Monks, &c.) Come, let us all de- 
part. 

(Exrunt Abbess and Nuns, followed by the 
Monks. One Monk lingering a lit- 
tle behind.) 

De Mon. All gone! (Perceiving the Monk.) 
O stay thou here! 

Monk. It must not be. 

De Mon. 1'll give thee gold; I'll make 
thee rich in gold, 

If thou wilt stay e’en but a little while. 
Monk. I must not, must not stay. 

De Mon. T do conjure thee! 

Monk. 1 dare not stay with thee. (Going.) 

De Mon. And wilt thou go? 

(Catching hold of him eagerly.) 

O! throw thy cleak upon this grizly form! 

The unclos'd eyes do stare upon me still. 

O do not leave me thus! 

{Monk covers the body, and Exit. 


De Mon. (alone, looking at the covered body, 
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‘Tis donc, ‘tis number'd with the things o’er- 
past; 
Would, would it were to come !— 
What fated end, what darkly gathering cloud 
Will close on ali this horrour ? 
© that dire madness would unloose my 
thoughts, 
And fill my mind with wildest fantasies, 
Dark, restless, terrible! aught, aught but this! 
(Pauses and shudders.) 
How with convulsive life he heav'd beneath 
me, 
E’en with the death's wound gor’d! O hor- 
rid, horrid ! 
Methinks I feel him still—What sound is 
that ? 
Theard a smother'd groan.—It is impossible ! 
(Looking steadfastly at the body.) 
Itmoves ! it moves! the cloth doth heave and 
swell, 
It moves again! I cannot suffer this-— 
Whate’er it be, I will uncover it. 
(Runs to the corpse, and tears off the cloth in 
despair. 
All still beneath. 
Nought is there here but fix'd and grizly death. 
How sternly fixed! Oh! those glazed eyes ! 
They look upon me still. 
(Shrinks hack with horrour.) 
Come, madness! come unto me senseless 
death ! 
I cannot suffer this! Here, rocky wall, 
Scatter these brains, or dull them ! 
(Runs furiously, and, dashing his head against 
the wall, falls upon the floor.) 


Enter two Monxs, hastily. 


Ist Monk. See ; wretched man, he hath de- 
stroyed himself. 

2d Moni:. Hoe does but faint. 
move him hence, 

Ist Monk, We did not well to leave him 
here alone. 

2d Monk. Come, let us bear him to the open 
air. [Exeuwr, bearing out De Mon- 
fort. 


Let us re- 


Scens (11.—nerore THE GATES oF THE 
CONVENT. 


Enter Jane Dx Monrort, Frepenra, and Man- 
UEL. As they ure procecding towards the 
gate, JAN stops shorf and shrinks back. 


Freb, He! wherefore? has a sudden ill- 
ness seiz'd thee ? 
Jane. No, no, my friend.—And yet I'm very 
‘aint— 
T dread to enter here. 
Man. Ay, so ¥ thought: 
For, when between the trees, that abbey 
tower 
First shew'd its top, I saw your count’nance 
change. 
But breathe a little here ; T'll go hefore, 
And make inquiry at the nearest gate. 
row. ON. err, 7 


Courage, dear Madam: all may yet be well. 

Rezenvelt's servant, frighten’d with the 

storm, 

And seeing that his master join'd him not, 

As by appointment, at the forest’s edge, 

Might be alarm'd, and give too ready ear 

To an unfounded rumour. 

He saw it not; he came not here himself. 
Jane. (looking eagerly to the gate, where 

Manuel talks with the Porter.) Ha! 
see, he talks with some one earnestly. 

And see'st thou not that motion of his hands ? 

He stands like one who hears a horrid tale, 

Almighty God! 

(Manuel gees into the convent.) 
He comes not back; he enters, 
Freb. Bear up, my noble friend, 
Jane. I will, I will! But this suspense is 
dreadful. 

(4 long pause. Manuel re-enters from the 
convent, and comes forward slowly with a 
sad countenance.) 

Is this the face of one who bears good tidings ? 

O God ! his face doth tell the horrid fact ; 

There is nought doubtful here. 

Fred, How is it, Manuel? 
Man, I’ve seen him through acrevice in his 
door : 

Itisindeed my master. (Bursting into tears.) 

(ane faints, and is supported by Freberg.— 

Enter Azessand several Nuns from the convent, 
who gather about her, and apply remedies. She 
recovers, 

Ist Nun. The life returns again. 

2d Nun, es, she revives, 

wibb. (to Freb.) Let me entreat this noble 
lady’s leave 

To lesd her in. She seems in great distress ! 

We would with holy kindness soothe her woe, 

And do by her the deeds of christian love. 
Freb. Madam, your goodness has my grate- 

ful thanks. [Exnunt, 
supporting Jane into the convent. 


Scene FV,—pr monrorr Is DISCOVER- 
ED SITTING IN A THOUGHTFUL Pos- 
TURE. HE REMAINS SO FOR SOME 
TIME. HIS FACE AFTERWARDS BEGINS 
TO APPEAR AGITATED, LIKE ONE WHOSE 
MIND IS HARROWED WITH THE SEVER- 
EST THOUGHTS; THEN, STARTING 
FROM HIS SEAT, HE CLASPS HIS HANDS 
TOGETHER, AND HOLDS THEM UP TO 
HEAVEN. 

De Mon. O that I ne'er had known the light 
of day! 

That filmy darkness on mine eyes had hung, 

And clos'd me out from the fair face of na- 

ture! 

O that my mind in mental darkness pent, 

Had no perception, no distinction known, 

Of fair, or foul, perfection, or defect, 

Nor thought conceiv'd of proud pre-eminence! 

O that it had! O that I had been form'd 
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I 
| Who eats his glutton's meal with greedy haste, | My mind has in a dreadful storm been tost ; 


Nor knows the hand who feeds him.— 
(Pauses ; thon, ina calmer sorrowful voice.) 

What ain [ now? how cnds the day of life? 

For cnd it must; and terrible this gloom, 

This storm of horrours that surrounds its close. 

This little teri of nature’s agony 

‘Will soon be o'er, and what is past is past : 

But shall I then, on the dark lap of earth 

Lay me to rest, in still unconsciousness, 

Like senseless clod that doth no pressure feel 

From wearing foot of daily passenger ; 

Like steeped rock o’er which the breaking 

waves 
Bellow and foam unheard ? O would f could! 


Enter Manvex, who springs forward to his mas- 
ter, but is checked upon perceiving De Mon- 
fort draw back and look sternly at him, 

Man. My lord, my master! O my dearest 
master ! 

(De Monfort still looks at him without speak- 
ing.) 

Nay, do not thus regard me, good my Lord ! 

Speak to me; an 1 not your faithful Manuel ? 
De Mon. (in a hasty droken coice.) Art thou 

alone ? 

Man. No, Sir, the lady Jane is on her way ; 

She is not far behind. 

De Mon. (tossing his urm over his headin an 
agony.) This istoomuch! All I can 
bear but this! 

It must not be.—Run and prevent her coming. 

Say, he who is detain’d a pris'ner here 

Is one to her unknown. f now am nothing. 

Tam a man of holy claims bereft; 

Out of the pale of social kindred cast ; 

Nameless and horrible.— 

Tell her De Monfort far from hence is gone 

Into a desolate and distant land, 

Ne’er to return again. Fly, tell her this ; 

For we must meet no more, 


Enter Janz De Monrorr, bursting into the 
chamber, and followed by FResEnG, ABBESs, 
and several Nuns. 

Jane. We must! we must! My brother, O 
my brother! 

(De Monfort turns away his head and hides his 
face with his arm, Jane stops short, and, 
making a great effort, turns to Freberg,and 
the others who followed her, and with an air 
of dignity stretches out her hand, beckoning 
them to retire. All retire but Freberg, who 
seems to hesitate.) 

And thou too, Freherg: call it not unkind. 

[Exir Freberg, Jane and De Monfort only re- 
main. 

Jane. My hapless Monfort ! 

(De Monfort turns round und looks sorrowful- 
ly upon her; she opens her arms to him,and 
he, rushing into them, hides his face upon her 
breast and. weeps.) 

Jane. Ay, give thy sorrow vent; here may’st 
thou weep. 
De Mon. (in broken aecents.) Oh! this, my 


Horrid and dark.—I thought to weep no 
more.— 
T've done a deed—But I am human still, 
Jane. 1 know thy suffrings: leave thy sor 
row free : 
Thou art with one who never did upbraid ; 
Who mourns, who loves thee still. 
De Mon. Ah! say’st thou so? no, no; it 
should not be. 
(Shrinking from her.) 1 am a foul and bloody 
murderer, . 
For such embrace unmeet : O leave me! leave 
me! 
Disgrace and publick shame abide me now 5 
And all, alas! who do my kindred own, 
The direful portion share —A way, away ! 
Shall a disgrac’d and publick criminal 
Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 
Tonoble worth like thine ?—I have no name— 
I'm nothing now, not e’en to thee ; depart. 
(She takes his hand, and grasping it firmly; 
speaks with a determined voice.y 
Jane. De Monfort, hand in hand we have 
enjoy’d 
The playful term of infancy together ; 
And in the rougher path of ripen'd years 
We've been each other’s stay. Dark lowera 
our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us ; 
But nothing, till that latest agony 
Which severs thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fix'd and sacred hold. In thy dark pris- 
on-house ; 
In the terriffic face of armed law ; 
Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 
I never will forsake thee. 
De Mon. (looking at her with admiration.) 
Heav'n bless thy gen’rous soul, my noble 
Jane! 
I thought to sink beneath this load of ill, 
Depress'd with infamy and open shame ; 
I thought to sink in abject wretchedness: 
But for thy sake I'll rouse my manhood up, 
And meet it bravely; no unseemly weakness, 
I feel my riging strength, shall blot my end, 
To clothe thy cheek with shame. 
Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 
De Mon. With thee Iam; who were not 
so with thee ? 
But ah! my sister, short will be the term. 
Death’s stroke will come, and in that state 
beyond, 
Where things unutterable wait the soul, 
New from its earthly tenement discharg'd, 
We shall be sever'd far. 
Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is from the murd’rer's guilt, far shall we be. 
This is the gulf of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils. 
Jane. The God who made thee is a God of 
mercy ; 
Think upon this. ; 
‘De Mon. (shaking his head.) No, no! this 
blood! this blood! 
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When humble penitence hath once aton’d. 
De Mon. (eagerly.) What, after terms of 

lengthen’d misery, 

Imprison'd anguish of tormented spirits, 

Shall I again, a renovated soul, 

Into the blessed family of the good 

Admittance have? Think’st thou that this 

may be? 

Speak if thoucanst: O speak me comfort here! 

For dreadful fancies, like an armed host, 

Have push'd me to despair. It is most hor- 

rible— 

O speak ‘of hope ! if any hope there be. 

(Jane is silent, and looks sorrowfully upon him; 
then clasping her hands, and turning her 
eyes to heaven, seems to mutter a prayer.) 
De Mon. Ha! dost thou pray for ine? heav’n 

hear thy prayer! 

I fain would knecl,—Alas ! I dare not do it. 
Jane. Not av! ali by th’ Almighty Father 

forin'd, 

May in their deepest mis’ry call on him. 

Come kneej with me, my Veothee, 

(She kneels and prays to herself ; he kneels by 
her, and clasps his hands fervently, but speaks 
not. A noise of chains clanking is heard 
without, and they both rise.) 

De Mon. Hear'st thou that noise? They 
come to interrupt us. 

Jane. (moving towards a side door.) Then 
let us enter here. 

De Mon. (catching hold of her with a look of 
horrour.) Not there-—not there—the 
corpse—the bloody corpse ! 

Jane. What, lies he there ?—Unhappy Re- 
zenvelt ? 

De Mon. A sudden thought has come across 
my mind; 

How came it notbefore? Unhappy Rezenvelt! 

Say'st thou but this? 

Jane. What should I say? he was an hon- 
est man; 

Tatill have thought lim such, as such lament 

him. 
(De Monfort utters a decp groan.) 

‘What means this heavy groan? 

De Mon. It hath a meaning. 


Enter ARRESS and Monks, with two OFFICERS 
of justice carrying fetters in their hands to put 
upon Dr Moyrort, 

Jane. (sterting.) What men are these? 
1st Off. Lady, we are the servants of the 
law, 

And bear with us a power, which doth con- 

strain 

To bind with fetters this our prisoner. 

(Pointing te De Monfort.) 

Jane. A stranger uncondemn'd ? this can- 
not be. 

Ist Of. As seb indeed, he is by law un- 
yudg'd, 

But is so far condemn’d by circumstance, 

That law, or custom sacred held as law, 

Doth fully warrant us. and it must be. 


Distress hath bound him witha heavy chain; 

There is no need of yours. 
1st Off. We must perform cur office. 

June. O! do not offer this indignity ! 
1st Off. Is it indignity in sacred law 

To bind a murderer? (To 2d Officer.) Come, 

do thy work. 
Jane. Harsh are thy words, and stern thy 
harden’d brow ; 

Dark is thine eye ; but all some pity have 

Unto the last extreme of misery. 

I do beseech thee ! if thou art a man— 

Kneeling to him.) 

(De Monfort, roused at this, runs up to Jane, 
and raises her hastily from the ground : then 
stretches himself up proudly.) 

De Mon. (to Jane.) Stand thou erect in na- 
tive dignity ; 

And bend to none on earth the suppliant knee, 

Though cloth’d in power imperial. To my 

heart 

It gives a teller gripe than many irons. 

(Holding out his hands.) Here, officers of law, 

bind on those shackles ; 

And, ifthey are too light, bring heavier chains. 

Add iron to iron; load, crush me to the 

ground: 

Nay, heap ten thousand weight upon my 

breast, 

For that were best of all. 

(A long pause, whilst they put irons upon him. 
After they are on, Jane looks at hien sorrow- 
fully, and lets her head sink on her breast. 
De Monfort stretches out his hand, looks at 
them, and then at Jane ; crosses them over his 
breast, and endeavours tu suppress his feel 
ings.) 
1st Off. [have it, too, in charge to move 

you hence, (To De Monfort.) 

Into another chamber more secure. 

De Mon. Well, i am ready, Sir. 

(Approaching Jane, whom the Abbess is endea- 
touring to comfort, but to no purpose.) 

Ah! wherefore thus ! most honour’d and most 

dear ? 

Shrink not at the accoutrements of ill, 

Daring the thing itself. 

(Endeacouring to look cheerful.) 

Wilt thou permit me with a gyved hand? 

(She gives her hand, which he raises to his lips.) 

This was my proudest office. 

[Exevnr, De Monfort leading out Jane. 


Scene V.—AN APARTMENT IN THE CON- 
VENT, OPENING INTO ANOTHER ROOM, 
WHOSE LOW ARCHED DOOR IS SEEN IN 
THE BOTTOM OF THE STAGE. IN ONE 
CORNER A MONK IS SEEN KNEELING. 





* Should this play ever again be acted, perhaps 
it would be better that the curtain should drop 
here ; since here the story may be considered as 
completed, and what comes after. prolongs the 
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Enter another Monk, who, on perceiving him, 
stops till he rises from his knees, aud then goes 
eagerly up to him. 
1st Monk. How is the prisoner ? 
2d Monk. (pointing to the door.) He is 

within, and the strong hand of death 

Is dealing with him. 

Ist Honk, How is this, good. brother ? 
Methought he brav'd it with a manly spirit; 
And led, with shackled hands, his sister forth, 
Like one resolv'd to bear misfortune bravely. 

2d Monk. Yes, with hervick courage, for a 

while 

He scom’d inspir’d ; but, soon depress'd again, 

Remorse and dark despair o’erwhelm'd his 

soul: 

And, from the violent working of his mind, 

Some streain of life within his breast has burst; 

For many a time, within a little space, 

The ruddy tide hay rush’d into his mouth. 

God grant his puins be short! 

Ast Monk. How does the lady ? 

2d Monk. She sits and bears his head upon 

her lap, 

Wiping the cold drops from his ghastly face 

With such a look of tender wretchedness, 

It wrings the heart to see her.— 

How goes the night? 

‘Ist Monk. It wears, methinks, upon the mid- 
night hour. 

It is a dark and fearful night: the moon 

Is wrapp'd in sable clouds: the chill blast 

sounds 

Like dismal lamentations. Ay, who knows 

What voices mix with the dark midnight 

winds ? 

Nay, as [ pass'd that yawning cavern’s mouth, 

A whisp’ring sound, unearthly, reach’d iny 


ear, 
And o'er my head a chilly coldness crept. 
Are there not wicked fiends and damned 
; sprites, 
Whom yawning charnels, and th’ unfathom'd 
depths . 
Of secret darkness, at this fearful hour, 
Do upwards send, to watch, unscen, around 
The murd’rer’s death-bed, at his fatal term, 
Ready to hail with dire and horrid welcome, 
Their future mate ?—I do believe there are. 
2d Monk, Peace, peace! a God of wisdom 
and of merey, 
Veils from our sight—Ha! hear that heavy 
roan, (4 groan heard within’) 
1st Monk. It is the dying man. 
(Another groan.) 
2d Monk. God grant him rest! 
(Listening at the door.) 
1 hear him struggling in the gripe of death. 
O pitcous heaven! (Goes from the door.) 


Enter BrotHer Tuomas from the chamber. 
How now, good Brother? 
Thom. Retire, my friends. O many abed of 
death 
With ali its pangs and horrours I have seen, 
Bat never niet ike thist Dative ie dteonsile « 





‘When he has breath’d his last. 
T would move hence, but Iam weak and faint: 
Let me a moment on thy shoulder lean. 
Oh, weak and mortal man ! 
(Leans on second Monk : a pause.). 
Enter Bernaro from the chamber. 
2d Monk. (to Bern.) How is your penitent? 
Bern. He is with Him who made him ; Him, 
who knows 
‘The soul of man: before whose awful pres- 
ence 
Th’ unsceptred tyrant simple, helpless, stands 
Like an unclothed babe.  * (Bell tolls.) 
The dismal sound! 
Retire and pray for the blood-stained soul ; 
May heav’n have mercy on him! 
(Ball tolls again.) 


Scene VI.—a want on LARGE Room 
IN THE CONVENT, THE BODIES OF DE 
MONFORT AND REZENVELT ARE DIS- 
COVERED LAID OUT UPON A LOW TABLE’ 
OR PLATFORM,,COVERED WITH BLACK, 
FREBERG, RERNARD, ABBESS, MONKS, 
AND NUNS ATTENDING. 


Abb. (to Freb.) Here must they they lie, 
my Lord, until we know 
Respecting this the order of the law. 
Freb. And you have wisely done, my rev 
"rend mother. 
(Goes to the tuble, and looks at the bodies, but 
without uncovering them.) 
Unhappy men! ye, both in nature rich, 
With talents and with virtues were endued. 
Ye should have lov'd, yet deadly rancour 
came, 
And in the prime and manhood of your days 
Ye sleep in horrid death. © direful hate ! 
What shame and wretchedness his portion is, 
Who, for a secret inmate, harbours thee ! 
And who shall call him blameless, who ex- 
cites, 
Ungen’rously excites, with careless scorn, 
Si ch baleful passion in a brather’s breast, 
Whom heav'n commands to love? Low are 
ye laid: 

Still all contention now.—Low are ye laid: 
I lov’d you both, and mourn your hapless fall. 
Abb. They were your friends, my Lord ? 

Freb. (lov'd them-both. How does the lady 


(Exzunr. 


Jane ? Es 
Abb. She bears misfortune with intrepid 
soul. 


i never saw in woman bow'd with grief, 
Such moving dignity. 
Freb. Ay, still the same. 
I've known her long: of worth most excel- 
lent; “ 
But in the day of woe, she ever rose 
Upon the mind with added majesty, 
As the dark’ mountain more sublimely tow'rs 
Mantled in clouds and storm. 3 
Enter Manver and Jerome. 
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Jer. A pitcous sight! yet I will look upon 
him: 


Till see his face in death. Alas, alas! 
I've seen him move a noble gentleman ; 
And when with vexing passion undisturb’d, 
He look’d most graciously. 
(Lifts up in mistake the cloth from the body of 
Rezenvelt, and starts back with horrour.) 
Oh! this was the bloody work! Oh, ch! oh, 
oh! 
That human hands could do it! 
(Drops the cloth again.) 
Man. That is the Maeda corpse ; here 
lies De Monfort. 
(Going to uncover the other body.) 
Jer. (turning away his head.) No, no! 
cannot look upon him now. 
Man. Didst thou not come to see him? 
Jer. Fy! cover him—inter him in the dark— 
Let no one look upon him. < 
Bern. (To Jer.) Well dost thou shew the 
7 abhorrence nature feels 
For deeds af blood, and I commend thee well. 
In the most ruthless heart compassion wakes 
For one, who, from the hand of fellow man, 
Hath felt such cruelty. 
(Uncovering the body of Rezenyelt.) 
- This is the murder'd corse ; 
(Uncovering the body of De Monfort.) 
ut see, I pray! 
Here lies the murderer. What think’st thou 
here? 
‘Look on those features, thou hast seen them 


0! 
With the last dreadful conflict of despair, 
So fix’d in horrid strength. 


See those knit brows; those hollow sunken |" 


eyes; 

The sharpen'd nose, with nostrils all distent ; 

That writhed mouth, where yet the teeth ap- 
pear, 

In agony, to gnash the nether lip. 

Think’st thou, less painful than the murd’- 
rer’s knife 

Was such a death as this ? 

Ay, and how changed too those matted locks ! 

Jer. Merciful heayen! his hair is grisly 





TOWN, 

Chang'd to white age, that was, but twodays 
since, 

Black as the raven's plume. 
be? 

Bern. Such changé, from violent conflict 

of the mind, 
Will sometimes come. 

Jer. Alas, alas! most wretched ! 
Thou wert too good to do a cruel deed, 
Andsoit kill'dthee. Thou hast suffer'd for it. 
God rest thy soul! I needs must touch thy 

“hand, 
And bid thee long farewell. 
(Laying kis hand on De Monfort.) 

Bern. Draw back, draw back; see where 

“the lady comes. 
Enter Janz De Monrorr. 
[an ey See Wee Dee) eee ee 


How may this 





ey on 


forward to lead her in, but checks himself on 

seeing the fired sorrow of her countenance, — 

and draws back respectfully. Jane advances 

to the table, and looks attentively at the cov- ° 

ered bodies. Manuel points out the body of 

De Monfort, and she gives a gentle inclina- 

tion of the head, to signify that she under- - 

stands him. She then bends tenderly over it, 

without speaking. 

Man. (to Jane, as she raises her head.) Oh, 
madam! my good lord. 

Jane. Well says thy love, my good and 
faithful Manuel ; 

But we must mourn in silence. 

Man. Alas! the times that I have follow’d 
him! 

Jane. Forbear, my faithful Manuel. 
this love 

Thou hast my grateful thanks; and here’s my 

hand; 


For 


Thou hast Jov'd him, and I'll remember thee. 

Where'er Fam; in whate'er spot of earth 

I linger out the remnant of my days, 

I will remember thee. 

Man. Nay, by the living God! where’er 

you are, 

There will I be. I'll prove a trusty servant: 

[I'll follow you, even to the world’s end, 

My master's gone ; and [ indeed am mean, 

Yet will I show the strength of nobler men, 

Should any dare upon your honour'd worth 

To put the slightest wrong. ‘Leave you, dear 

lady ! 

Kill ine, but say not this! 

{Throwing himself at her feet.) 

Jane. (raising him.) Well, then! be thou 

my servant, and my friend, 

Art thou, good Jerome, too, in kindness come ? 

I see thou art. How goes it with thine age? 
Jer. Ah, Madam! woe and weakness dwell 

with age : 

Would I could serve you with a young man’s 

strength! 

Pd spend my life for you. 

Jane. Thanks, worthy Jerome. 
O! who hath said, the wretched have no 

friends ? 

Freb. Inevery sensible and gen’rous breast 
Affliction finds a friend ; but unto thee, 
Thou most exalted and most honourable, 
The heart in warmest adoration bows, 

And even a worship pays. 

Jane. Nay, Freberg, Freberg! grieve me 

not, my friend. 

He to whose ear my praise most welcome was, 

Hears it no more ; and, oh our piteous lot ! 

What tongue will talk of him? Alas, alas! 

This more than all will bow me to the earth; 

I feel my misery here. 

The voice of praise was wont to name us both ; 

T had no greater pride. 

(Covers her face with her hands, and bursts 
into tears. Here they all hang about her: 
Freberg supporting her tenderly. Manuel 
embracing (es knees, and old Jerome catch- 
ing hold of her robe affectionately. Bernard. 
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round her, with looks of sympathy.) 
Enter two Orricrrs of law. 


1st OF. Where is the prisoner? 
Tato our hands he straight must be consign’d. 

Bern. He is not subject now to hnman laws; 
The prison that awaits him is the grave. 

1st Off. Ha! say’st thou so? there is foul 

play in this. 

Man. (to OF) Hold thy unrighteous 

tongue, or hie thee hence, 
Nor, in the presence of this honour'd dame, 
Utter the slightest meaning of reproach. 

1st Off. Taman officer on duty eall’d, 
And have authority to say, How died he?” 
(Here Jane shakes off the weakness of grief, 

‘and repressing Manuel, who is aboud to reply 

to the Officer, steps forward with dignity.) 

Jane. Tell them, by whose authority you 

come, 
He died that death which best becomes a man 
Who is with keenest sense of conscious ill 
And deep remorse assail’d, a wounded spirit: 
A death that kills the noble and the brave, 
And only them. He had no other wound. 

‘Lot Off. And shall L trast to this ? 

Jane. Do as thow wilt: 
‘To one who can suspect my simple word 
Ihave no more reply. Fulfil thine offiee. 

Ast Off. No Lady, [ believe your honour’d 





wo! 
And will no further search. 
Jane. 1 {hai your courtesy : thanks, thanks 
to all; 
My rev'rend mother, and ye honour'd maids; , 


Ye holy men, and you, my faithful friends ; 

The blessing of the afflicted rest with you! 

And He, who to the wretched is most piteous,. 

‘Willrecompense you.—Freberg, thou art good, 

Remove the body of the friend you lov'd; 

’Tis Rezenvelt I mean. Take thou this charge: 

Tis meet, that with his noble ancestors 

He lie entomb’d in honourable state. 

And now I have a sad request to make, 

Nor will these holy sisters scorn my boon : 

That I, within these sacred cloister walls, 

May raise a humble, nameless tomb to him, 

Who, bat for one dark passion, one dire deed, 

Had claim’d a record of as noble worth 

As e’er enrich’d the sculptur'd pedestal. 
[Exeunr. 


Note.—The last three lines of the last speech 
are not intended to give the reader a true charac- 
ter of Dr Monrort, whom I have endeavoured 
to represent throughout the Play as, notwithstand- 
ing his other good qualities, proud, suspicious, and 
susceptible of envy; but only to express the par- 
tial sentiments of an affectionate sister, natural- 
ly more inclined to praise him from the misfor- 
tune into which he had fallen. 





> The ‘Trogody of Dx Mowrort has been 
brough: out at Drury-Lane Theatre, adapted to 
the stage by Mr Kemble. I am infinitely obliged 
to that Gentleman for the excellent powera he 
has exerted, assisted by the incomparable talente 
of his sister, Mrs. Siddone, in endeavouring to ob- 
tain for it that publick favour, which I sincerely 
wishit had been found more worthy of reeivi ng. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 


Ba.rimore, a country gentleman, and the head 
of an old family fullen into decay. 
Freeman, @ great clothier, who has acquired 

by his own industry avery large fortune. 
TruEBRivGr, the friend of Baltimore. 
Cnarces, an idle young man, cousin to Balti- 

more, and broughtup in his house. 


ENKISON, 
deriron, Two Attorneys, 
4 3 
poe att, an Italian master. 
v . 
Poe } sereants to Baltimore. 
’ 


Voters, Mob, Boys, Juilers, §-c. &c. 
WOMEN. 


Mrs. Bartivone. 

Mas, Freeman. 

Cuarvorre, daughter to Freeman. 

Governess. 

Marcery, an old servant of the Baltimore 
family. 


Servants, Voters, Wives, Mob, &c. 


ACT I. 


Scene I.—THE OPEN MARKET+PLACE OF 
A SMALL COUNTRY TOWN, 4 CROUD OF 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, SEEN 
ON THE BACK GROUND; MARGERY AND 
COUNTRYMAN SURROUNDED WITH SEV- 
ERAL OTHERS ARE DISCOVERED TALK- 
ING ON THE FRONT OF THE STAGE, 


Mar. Patron! pot-man an’ you will. As 
long as he holdsthe brawn jug to their heads, 
they'll run after him an‘ he were the devil. 
Oh! that I should live to see the heir of the 
ancient family of Baltimore set aside in his 
own borough by a nasty, paltry, nobody- 
knows-who of an upstart! What right has he, 
forsooth ! to set himself up for te oppose a 
noble.ventleman? I remember his own aunt 
very well; a poor industrious pains-taking 
woman, with scarcely a pair of shoes to her 
feet. 

Countryman. Well, well, and what does 
that signify, Goody? He has covered more 

» bare feet with new shoes since he came among 


and his bounty has filled more empty bellies 
too, though his granum might dine on a tur- 
nip, for aught I know or care about the mat- 
ter. 


Mar. Don't tell me about his riches, and 
his bounty, and what not : will all that ever 
make him any thing else than the son of John 
Freeman the weaver? I wonder to hear you 
talksuch nonsense, Arthur Wilkins ; you that 
can read books and understand reason; such 
a fellow as that is not good enough to stand 
cap in hand before Mr. Baltimore. 

(The rabble come forward, huzzaing, and ma- 
king a great noise, and take different sides 
of the stage.) 

Croud on F. side.) Huzza! huzza! Free- 
man for ever ! 

Mar. Yes, yes, to be sure: Freeman for 
ever! fat Sam the butcher for ever! black . 
Dick the tinker for ever! any body is good 
enough for you, filthy rapscallions. 

1st Mob on F. side.) Ay, scold away, old 
Margery ! Freeman for ever! say I. Down 
with your proud, pennyless gentry! Free- 
man for ever! 

Mar. Down with your rich would:be-gen: 
try upstarts! Baltimore for ever! (to mob on 
her side.) Why don't you call out, oafs? 
(The mob on her side call out Baltimore, and 

the mob on the other, Freeman; but the F. 

side gets the better.) 

What, do you give it up 80? you poor, spirit- 

less nincumpoops ! I would roar till I bursted 

first, before [ would give it up so to such a 

low-lived, beggarly rabble. 

2d mob on F. side.) They lack beef and 
porter, Margery. That makes fellows loud 
and hearty, I trow. Coats of arms and old 
pictures wont fill a body’s stomach. Come 
over to Freeman-hall, and we'll shew you good 
cheer, woman. Freeman for ever! 

Mar. Ha’ done with your bawling, blac- 
moor! what care I for your good cheer? none 
of your porter nor your beef for me, truly! 

2d mob on F. side.) No, Goody! mayhap, 
as you have been amongst the gentry all 
your life, you may prefer a cup of nice sage 

tea, or a little nice rue-water, or a leg of a 

roasted snipe, ora bit of’ a nice tripe dumplin. 

‘Mar. Close your fool’s mouth, oaf! or I'll 
cram a dumplin into it that you wont like the 
chewing of. Mr. Baltimore's father kept a 
table like a prince, when your poor beggarly 
candidate's father had scarcely a potatoe in 
his pot. But knaves like you were not ad- 
mitted within his gates to see it, indeed. 


4 





trenchers; and the meanest creature about 
ag as well dress’d, andin as good 
had been the king’s court, and 
1 the year had been a Sunday, 
Qd Mob on F. side.) So they were, 

Goody ; l remember it very well; the ve 

sucking pigs ran about his' yard} with fall 

bottom’'d wigs on, and the grey goose waddled 
through the dirt with a fine flounced petti- 
coat. 

Mar. Hold your fool's tongue, do! no up- 
start parliament-men for me! Baltimore for 
ever! 

Croud on B, side cail out) Baltimore for 
ever | 

lst Mob on B. side.) Sour paste and tan- 
gled bobbins for weavers ! 

1st Mob on F. side.) Empty purses and tat- 
ter'd lace for gentlemen! 

Old woman on B. side.) We'll have no 
strange new-comers for our member: Balti- 
more for me! 

Old woman on F. side.) Good broth is better 

. than good blood, say 1: Freeman for me! * 

Little Boy on B. side.) Weaver, weaver, 

flap, snp t 
Grin o'er your shuttle, and rap, rap! 
(acting the motion. of @ weaver.) 

Little Boy on F. side.) Gentleman, gentle- 

man, proud of a word! 

Stand on your tip-toes, and bow to my lord! 

(acting a gentleman.) 

Mar. Go, you little devil’s imp ! who teach- 
eayeu to blaspheme your betters ? 

(She gives the boy a bor on the car: the mob on 
the other side take his part: a@ great uproar 
and confusion, and exeunt both sides fight- 
ing.) 

Scene II.—a waLx LEADING THROUGH 

A GROVE, AND CLOSE BY IT. 

Enter Mrs. BALTIMORE, as if just alighted from 
her carriage, followed byher Marp and Peter, 
carrying a box and port-folio and other things. 
Mrs, Balt, But what does all this distant 

noise and huzzaing mean? the whole town is 

in commotion. 

Pet. It is nothing as I know of, Ma’am, but 
my Master and Mr. Freeman's voters fighting 
with one another at the alehouse doors, toshew 
their good will to the candidates, as all true 
hearty fellows do at an election. 

Mrs. B. Yes, our member is dead sudden- 
ly; [had forgot. But who are the candidates? 

Pet. My master, Madam, and Mr. Freeman. 

Mrs. B: Gentlemen supported by them, you 
mean? 

Pet. No Ma'am, I mean their own two 
selves, for their own two selves. But I beg 
pardon for naming such amanas Freeman on 
the same day with a gentleman like my Mas- 
ter. 

Mrs. B. Nir. Freeman, if you please, Peter; 
and never Iet me hear you name him with 
disrespect inmy presence. Carry those things 
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Enter Baitrmore. 


Balt. My dear Isabella, you are welcome 
home, how are you after your journey ? 

Mrs. B. Perfectly well; and very glad, ev- 
en after so short an absence, to find myself at 
home again. But what is going on here? I 
have heard strange news just now : Peter tells 
me you are a candidate for the Borough, and 
Mr. Freeman is your rival, It is aome blun- 
der of his own, 1 suppose ? 

Balt. No, it is not. 

Mrs, B. (stepping back in surprise, and hold- 
ing up her hands.) And are you actually 
throwing away tke last stake of your ruin’d 
fortune on a contested election. 

Balt. { will sell every acre of land in my 
possession, rather than see that man sit in 
parliament for the borough of Westown. 

Mrs. B. And why should not he as well 
as another? The declining fortunes of your 
family have long made you give up every 
idea of the kind for yourself: of what conse- 
quence, then, can it possibly be to you? I 
know very well, my dear Baltimore, it is not 
a pleasant thing for the representative of an 
old family declined in fortune, to see a rich 
obscure stranger buy up all the land on every 
side, and set himself down like a petty prince 
in his neighbourhood. But if he had not done 
it, some other most likely would; and what 
should we have gain’d by the change? 

Balt. O! any other than himself I could 
have suffer'd. 

Mrs. B. you amaze me. He has some dis- 
agreeable follies, I confess, but he is friendly 
and liberal. 

Balt. Yes, yes, he affects patronage and 
publick spirit: he is ostentatious to an absur- 
dity. 

Mis. B. Well then, don’t disturb yourself 
about it. Ifhe is so, people will only laugh 
at him. 

Balt. O} hang them, but they wont laugh! 
J have seen the day, when, if a man made 
himself ridiculous, the world would laugh at 
hi But now, by heaven, every thing that 
is mean, disgusting, and absurd, pleases them 
but so much the better! If they would but 
laugh at him, I should be content. 

Mrs. B. My dear Baltimore! curb this 
strange fancy that has taken such a strong 
hold of your mind, and be reasonable. 

Balt. { can be reasonable enough. I can 
see as well as you do that it is nonsense to 
disturb inyeelt about this man ; and when he 
ig absent I can resolve to endure him: but 
whenever I see him again, there is something 
in his full satisfied face; in the tones of hig 
voice ; ay, in the very gait and shape of his 
legs, that is insufferable to me. 

“rs. B. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Balt. What makes you laugh, Madam? 

Mrs. B. Indeed I have more cause to ery! 
yet I could not help laughing wh talk’d 
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have, myself, in twilight, sometimes mistaken 
the one for the other. 

Balt. \t must have been in midnight, I 
think. People have taken it into their heads! 
blind idiots! I éould kick my’ own shins if I 
thought they had the smallest resemblance to 

is. 


Mrs. B. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Balt. And this is matter of amusement for 
you, Ma’am? I abhor langhing. 

Mrs. B. Pray, pray forgive me! This is 
both ludicrous and disttessing. f knew that 
you disliked this man from the first day he 
settled in your neighbourhood, and that, du- 
ting two years acquaintance, your aversion 
las been daily increasing ; but T had no iden 
of the extravagant height to which it has now 
arrived. 

Balt. Would [ had sold every foot of my 
Jands, and settled in the lone wilds of Ameri- 
ta, ere thif man came, to be the swoln pos- 
sessor of my forefathers lands ; their last re- 
maining son, now cramp’d and elbow'd round, 
in one small corner of their once wide and ex- 
tensive domains! Oh! I shall never for; 
what I felt, when, with that familiar and 
gusting affability, he first held out to me his 

nee palm, and pee me as & neighboar. 
striding up und down the stage. y by m: 
or he | witends to be affable ) Arby my 

Mrs. B. You feel those things too keenly. 

Balt. A stock or a stone would feel it. He 
has opposed me in every contest, from the 
election of a member of parliament down to 
the choosing ofa parish clerk ; and yet, damn 
him ! he will never give me a fair occasion of 
quarelling with him, for then I should be hap- 
pier. (striding up and down again.) Hang 
it! it was not worth a pinch of snuff to me, 
whether the high road went on one side of my 
field or the other ; but only that I saw he was 
resolved to oppose me in it, and I would have 
died rather thin have yielded to him. 

Mrs. B. Are you sure, Baltimore, that your 
own behaviour has not provoked him to that 
opposition ? 

Balt. (striding up and down as he speaks.) 
He has’ extended his insolent liberatities over 
the whole ¢ountry round. The very bantlin; 
lisp his name as they sit on their little stool 
in the sun. 

Mrs. B. My dear friend ! 

Balt. He has built'two new towers to his 
house; and it fears up its castled head 
amongst the woods, as if its master were the 
lord and chieftain of the whole surrounding 
country. 

Mrs. B. And has this power to offend you? 

Bait. No, no; let him pile up his house to 
the clouds, if he will! I can bear all this pa- 
tiently : it is his indelicate and nauseous civil- 
ity that drives me mad. He goggles and he 
smiles; he draws back his full watery lip like 
atoad. (making a mouth of disgust.) Then he 
spreads out his nail-bitten fingersds he speaks 
Mid ay 










Mrs. B. And what great harm does all this 
do you? 

t. What harm? it makes my very flesh 
creep, like the wrigglings of a horse-leech or 
a maggot. It is an abomination beyondallen- , 
durance! 

Mrs. B. The strange fancies you take in re- 
gard to every thing this poor man does, are to 
me astonishing. 

Balt. (Stopping short, and. looking fizedly 
on her.) Are to you astonishing? I doubt it 
not: I’ was a fool to expect that a wife so 
many years younger than myself would have 
any sympathy with my feelings. 

frs. B. Baltimore! you wrong me, unkindly, | 
—But his daughter comes : she will over hear 


us. 

Balt. What brings that affected fool here ? 
She is always coming here. It is an excres- + 
cence from the toad’s back: the sight of her : 


is an offence to me. 4 


Enter Cuarcvorre, with an affected air of great 
delicacy , ; 

Char. How do you do, my dear Mrs. Balti- 
more? I am quite charm’d to see you. (curt-. 
seys affectedly to Balt.) ‘ 

“Mrs. B. I thank you, my dear, you are early 
abroad this morning. 

Char, O! Lam almost kill'd with fatigue ; 
but Isaw your carriage at the gate, and t 
could not deny myself the pleasure of inquir- 
ing how you do. The heat overcomes one so 
much in this weather: it is enough to make - 
one faint: it is really horrid. (speaking ina 
faint soft voice, and fanning herself affectedly.) 

Mrs. B. It does not affect me. . 

Char. No! O you are not so robust, I am 
sure. 


Enter a little Counrry Grrt, trailing a great 
piece of muslin after her. 

Girl. (to Char.) Here, Miss ; here isa piece 
of your petticoat that you left on the bushes, 
as you scrambled over the hedge to look at 
the bird's nest yonder. 

Char. (in confusion.) O la! the briars will 
catch hold of one so, as one goes along. Give 
it me, give it me. (takes the muslin and crams 
it hastily into her pocket.) This weather makes 
one go by the side of ditches, and amongst 
bushes, and arly where for a little shade. 

Balt. Tadpoles love ditches in all weathers. 

(Exrr. 

Char. (looking after him strangely for a mo- 
ment or two, and then skipping lightly up wo 
Mrs. B. and taking her kindly by the hand.) 
Thank heaven he's gone! I stand more in 
awe of him, than my mother and my governe 
ess, and all the whole pack of masters that 
ever came about the house. If there was not 
a certain look about him now and then, that 
puts me in mind of my father, I should take 
a downright aversion to him. O'! I beg par 
don! I mean I should not like him very well, 
even tho’ he is your husband. But was it not 
provoking in that little chit to follow me with 
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Mrs. B. 1 suppose we shall havea glove or 
a garter coming after you bye-and-bye. 

Char. O they may bring what they please 
now!—Well, How d'ye do? how d’ye do? 
how d'ye do? (taking Mrs. B. by the hand, and 
skipping round her joyfully.) 

drs, B. Very well, wy good little Char- 
lotte. 

Char, Tam delighted to see you return'd. 
Ah, don’t you remember how good you were 
tome, when | was a little urchin at Mrs. 

_ Highman’s school? and how I used to stand 
by your side when you dress'd, and count 
. over the pins in your pincushion ? 

Mrs. B, i remember it very well. 

Char. But how comes it that we meet so 
seldom? you never conic 10 see us now, and 
J dare not come to you so often as 1 wish, for 
Mr, Baltimore looks ut me so sternly. Let 
papa and him contend with one another as 
they please; what have we to do with their 
plaguy election? O if'we were but together! 
we could work and talk to one another all day 
long, and it would be so pleasant ! 

Mrs. B. Indeed, my dear Charlotte, I wish 
I could have you frequently with me; but I 
hope you have many pleasant employments 
at home. 

Char. Ab, but I have not tho’, Tam tired 
to death of music, and drawing, and Italian, 
and German, and geography, and astronomy, 
and washes to make my hands white. (shak- 
ing her head piteously.) But what does it sig- 
nify fretting? 1 know ] must be an accom- 
plish’d woman; I know it very well. 

Mrs. B. (smiting.) Don't you like to be oc- 
cupied ? 

Char. O yes: it is not that Tam a lazy girl. 
If they would plague me no more with my 
masters, but give me some plain pocket- 
handkerchiefs to hem, 1 would sit upon the 
footstool all day, and sing like a linnet. 

Mrs. B. My dear girl, and so there must be 
things in this mix'd world to keep even thy 
careless breast from being as blithe as a lin- 
net, But you were going home- I'll walk a 
little way with you. 

Char. 1 thank you (looking off the stage.) 
Is not that Charles ata distance? I dare say, 
now, he has been a fishing, or looking after 
coveys of partridges, or loit’ring about the 
horse-dealers. I hope he did not see me get 
over the hedge tho’. 

Mrs, B. AYas, poor Charles: I wish he had 
more useful occupations. It is a sad thing 
for a young man to be hanging about idle. 

Chur. So my papa says : and, do you know, 
I believe he had it in his head to get some 
appointment for him when this election came 
in the way. Shall I put him in mind of it? 

Mrs. B. No, no, my dear Charlotte, that 
must not be. Shall we walk ? 

Char. (Seampering off.) Stop a little, pray. 

[Exi. 

Mrs. B. Where is she sone to now? 





them from a boy, as I went along, to save 

thei from drowning. I could not curtsey to 

Mr. Baltimore, you know, with kittens in my 

lup, so I dropp'd them slyly under the hedge 

as I enter'd; for this fellow with the white 
spot on his nose makes a noise like a little 
devil. 

(They go arm in arm to the side of the stage to 
go out, when Mrs. B. looking behind her 
stops short.) 

Mrs. B. No,I must not walk farther with 
you just now: I see Mr. Truebridge coming 
this ‘way, und I wish to speak to him. 
Good morning, my dear Charlotte. 

[Exir Charlotte. 
Enter TRUEBRIDGE, 

You are hurrying away very fast; I did not 

know you were here. 

True. { have been in the library writing a 
letter, which T ought to have done before 1 
left my own house. | am going from hore. 
fora fw days, and ] came to see Baltimore 
before I set out. 

Mrs. B. You are always going from home. 
Lam verry sorry you are going at this time, 
when your presence here might have been 
so useful. You might have persuaded Bal- 
timore, perhaps, to give up this foolish contest 
with so rich a competitor as Freeman, 

True. No, it is better, perhaps, to let them 
fight it out. We should only have separated 
them, like two game-cocks, who are sure to 
be at it again, beak and spurs, with more fury 
than ever. 

Re-enter Batrimore. 

Balt. (to True.) You have forgot your letter. 
A pleasant journey to you! 

(gives him a letter.) 

True. Farewell for a few days! I hope to 
learn, on my return, that you have carried on 
this contest with temper and liberality, since 
you will engage in it. 

Balt. Why you know, Truebridge, I am 
compell'd to engage in it. 

True. O certainly, and by very weighty 
reasons too! A man may injure in a hundred 
different ways and provoke no hostile return ; 
but, when added to some petty offences, he 
varies his voice and gesture, wears his coat 
and doublet, nay, picks his very teeth ina 
manner that is irksome.to us, what mortal is 
there, pagan or believer, that can refrain from 
setting himself in array against him? 

Bait. Well, well! give yourself no trouble. 
Til keep my temper; I'l do every thing 
calmly and reasonably. 

Trac. Do so; I shan’t return, probably, till 
the poll is closed. I have told you my-rea- 
sons for taking no part in the business; and 
let the new member be who he will, I am re- 
solved to shake hands cordially with him. It 
won't do for one who has honours and pen- 
sions in view, to quarrel with great men. 
teed. bee> to enw ta Madom. 41) .cneAeee to: 
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Freeman! He speaks it but in jest. Yet if 
Idid not know him to be one of the most in- 
dependent men in the world, I should be 
tempted to believe that he too had become 
sophisticated. 

Mrs. B. Ah, do not torment yourself with 
suspicions! I am afraid it is a disposition 
that has been growing upon you of late. 

Balt. No, madam; itis upon you this dis- 
position has heen growing. Whenever I am 
in the company of that—I will not name him 
—I have.of late observed that your eyes are 
bent upon me perpetually. Ihate to be look’d 
at when I am in that man’s company. 

[Exeorr. 





ACT ll. 


Scene I.—a Room IN FREEMAN’S HOUSE; 
ATARLE WITH DRAWINGS, &c. SCAT- 
TERED UPUN IT, IN ONE CORNER, AND 
A WRITING TABLE NEAR THE FRONT 
OF THE STAGE. MRS. FREEMAN 18 
DISCOVERED WRITING. 


Enter CHARLOTTE and her GoVERNESS. 


Mrs. F. (raising her head.) Come here, Miss 
Freeman : that gown sits with no grace in the 
world (turning Char. round.) No, it is not at 
all what I intended : I shall,have it taken to 
pieces again.) (To the Gov.) Was she in the 
stocks this morning ? 

Gov. Yes, Madam. 

Mrs, F. From her inanner of holding her 
head one would scarcely believe it. to 

our drawing, and finish it if you can before 

1. Bescatti_ comes. 

(Charlotte sits down unwillingly to the draw- 
ing table; the Governess takes her work 
and sits by her; and Mrs. Freeman sits 
down again to write.) 


Enter Mr, Bescatrt, 


Mrs. F. O Bescatti! you are just the very 
person { want. I have put a quotation from 
one of your Italian poets, expressive of the 
charms of friendship, into the letter I am 
writing to my dear, amiable, Mrs. Syllabub ; 
and as I_ know she shews all the letters she 
receives from her friends, I would not have 
a fault in it for thé’world. Look at it, pray ! 
Will it do? 

(giving him the letter with an air of self satis- 
faction.) 

fe (shaking his head.) No, Madam; I 
must be free to say, dat it won't do: de two 
firstvords are wrong, and de two last ords are 
not right. 

Mrs. F. (colouring and bridling up.) Why 
there are but four words of it altogether, Mr. 
Bescatti: 

Bes. Yes, Madam; der you be very right; 
der you be under no mistake at all; der be 
just four ords in it, neidef more nor less. 


I suppose I was thinking of something else 
when I wrote it. 

Bes. (after correcting the letter.) It is done, 
Madam. hope de young lady wall soon fin- 
ish her drawing, dat I may have de honour 
to propose my little instruction. 

Char. (rising from the table.) I can finish 
it to-morrow. + 

Mrs. F. Shew Mr. Bescatti your two last 
drawings (Char. shews him her drawings.) 
Every one from your country is fond of this 
delightful art. How do you like this piece? 

Bes. It be very agreeable. 

Goo. (looking over his shoulder.) O beau- 
tiful, charming! de most pretty of de world ! 

Mrs, F. There is such a fine glow in the 
colouring! so much spirit in the whole. 

Bes. (tardily.) Yes. 

Mrs, F. And so much boldness in the de- 
sign. 

‘Bes. (tardily.) Yes. 

Mrs. F. And the cattle in that landscape 
are so spirited and so correct. 

Bes. O ay be de very pretty sheep, indeed. 

Mrs. F. Why, those are cows, Mr. Bescatti 
—those are cows. 

Bes. O, Madam, I make no doubt dat in 
reality dey are cows, alto in appearance dey 
are de sheep. 

Mrs. F. (shewing him anothcr piece.) He 
will understand this better. The subject is 
so prettily imagined ! a boy with an apple in 
his hand: such pleasing simplicity! look at 
those lights and shades : her master himself 
says it is touched with the hand of an artist, 

Bes. Yes, he be a very pretty fellow—and 
a very happy one too: he has zot one apple 
in his hand, and aneder in his mout. 

Mrs. F. Another in his mouth! why that, 
is the round swelling of his cheek, Mr. Bes- 
eatti. But look at fis head (impatiently as 
he looks at the wrong onc.) No, no, this one, 

Bes. O dat onc—dat has one side of the face 
white and t’oder-black ! 

Gov. O beautiful, excellent !—all dat der 
is of pretty—all dat der is of—of de most pret- 
ty! 

Mis F, There is so much effect in it; so 
much force and distinctness. 

Bes. Yes, der be good contrast; nobody 
will mistake de one side of de face for de 
oder. 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Every thing in the next room is set 
out, Ma’am—Have you any orders? 

Mrs. F. Don't trouble me about it: VU 
look at it by and by, if I have nothing better 
todo. (Exrr Ser.)—Mics Freeman, there is 
no time to lose; Bescatti and you must be 
busy, for I expect Mr. Tweedle this morning, 
with a new song in his pocket. 


Enter a Servant hastily. 


Ser. All the voters are come, Ma’am, and, 
my master says we must open the great rocna 
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(Opens folding-doors at the bottom of the 
stage, and discovers a large room with a 
long table set out, plentifully covered with 
cald meats, Fc. &c. . 

Mrs. F, What could possess the creatures 
to come so early? If I am to have the whole 
morning of it, f shall be dead before it is over. 
Heigh ho! here they are. 

(Enter a great number of voters with their 
wives and daughters, and Freeman shewing 
them in himself.) 

Free. with a very affable smiling counte- 
nance.) Come in, ladies and gentlemen; come 
in, my very good neighbours; my wife will 
be proud to see you. (presents them to Mrs. 
Freeman, who receives them with affected con- 
descension; whilst Charlotte draws herself 
up by her mother's side, and curtseys to them 
in the same affected manner. )—This is my ver; 
good friend Mr, Ginger, my dear; and this 
is worthy Mr. Fudge—But where is your 
wife, Mr. Fudge? we are near neighbours, 
you know, and I see no reason why your 
good woman and mine should not be better 
@quainted, 
ae Fudge. She is standing close by you, 

ir, 

Free, O, I beg-pardon, my dear Madam !. I 
did not know you. (to Mrs. Fudge.)—My dear, 
this is Mrs. F udge- (presenting her to Mrs. F.) 
—But my good Mr. Hassock, why have not 
you brought your pretty daughter with you? 

Mr. Hassock, So 1 have, your honour; this 
be she. (Gointing to his daughter.) 

Free, She must give me her hand: I have 
@ girl of my own too, you see ; but she does 
not hold-up her head so well as this young 
lady. 

More Propty. atill coming in. 


Ha! welcome, my good friends! welcome, my 
good neighbour Huskins, and you too, my 
‘ood Mrs, Huskins !——Ha, Mr. Grub! you 
lo me :bnour, How do the soap-works 
on? you will soon be the richest man in the 
country, though you do spare me a morning 
now and then. 

Mr. Grub. (conceitedly.) Aye, picking upa 
little in my poor way, just to keep the pot 
boiling. (Going up to Mrs. Freeman, and 
wiping his face.) Madam, I make bold, as the 
fashion goes on them there occasions. 

(Gives her a salute with a good loud smack, 
whilst she shrinks back disconcerted, and 

Bescatti and the Governess shrug up their 

shoulders, and Charlotte skulks behind their 

backs frightened.) 

Mr. Fudge. (spitting out his chew of tobacco 
and wiping his mouth.) As the fashion goes 
fount Madam— ; ‘: 

ree. (preventing him as he is going up to 
Mr. F) No, no, my good neigh! are: this 
is too much ceremorty amongst friends. Let 
us yo into the next room, and see if there is 
any thing to eat: I dare say there is some 


the next room and seat themselves round the 

table.) 

Re-enter FREEMAN in a great bustle, 
More chairs and more covers, here ! Thomas!" 
Barnaby! Jenkins! (the servants run up and 
down carrying things across the stage. Enter 
more people.) Ha! welcome—welcome, my 

riends f we were just looking for you. 
into the next room, and try if you can 
find’any thing you like. 

Voter. O, Sir, never fear but we shall find 
plenty: of good victuals. . 

[Exzonr into the next room. 
Manet Chailotte, who comes forward. 

Char. La, how I should like to be a queen, 
and stand in my robes, and have all the peo- 
ple introduced to me! for then they would 
kiss no more than my hand, which [ should 
hold out so. No, no; it should be so.. (stretch- 

ing out her hand whilst Charles Baltimore, 

entering behind and overhearing her, takeg 
and kisses it with a ludicrous bending of the 
knee. 

Chaves. And which should be kissed a0? 

Char. (affectedly.) You are always go silly, 
Mr. Charles Baltimore. 

Charles. Are you holding court here for ell 
those folks? I thought there was no 
harm in looking in upon you, though I do be- 
long to the other side. (peeping.) Faith they 
are busy enough ! mercy on us, what a clat- 
tering of trenchers !_ How do you like them? 

Char. Oh they are such savages; I'm aure 
if I had not put lavender on my pocket hand- 
kerchief, like Mama, I shoul ve fainted 


away. 

Charlés. How can you talk of fainting with 
cheeks like two cabbage roses? 

Char. Cabbage roses! 

Charles. No, no—pest tuke it !—I mean the 
pretty, delicate damask rose. 

Char. La, now you are flattering me! 

Charles. I am not, indeed, Charlotte! you 
have the prettiest—(peeping at the other room 
and stopping short.) 

Char. (eagerly.) 1 have the prettiest what? 


Charles. Is that a venison pasty they have 
got yonder? 
Char. Poo, never mind !~I have the pret- 


tiest what ? 

Charles. Yes, | mean the most beautiful 

ing again.) By nfy faith and so it is a 

venison pasty, and # mons‘rous good smell it 
has! [Exrr hastily into the Naat, Shae 

Char. (looki: after him.) t a nasty 
creature he is I he as no more sense than one 
of our pointers; he’s always running after a 
good smell. (Ex:r. 
Scern I].—an open Lanz NEAR A 

COUNPRY TOWN. 


Enter Bartimore, who passes half way across 
the stage, and then stopping suddenly, shrinks 
back. - 
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stops short.) No, no, he sha’n’t see me avoid- 
ing him. I'll follow Truebridge’s advice, and 
be civil to him.— 

Enter FREEMAN bowing. with stiff civility. 
Good morning, Sir. : 

Free, And the same to you, Mr. Baltimore : 
how does your Lady do? 

Balt. And your amiable lady, Mr. Freeman ? 
she is a great scholar, I hear. 

Free. (with his face brightened up.) You are 
very-good to say 80; she does indeed know 
some few things pretty well; and though.we 
are rivals for the present, why shouldn't we 
act liberally and speak handsomely of one 
another at the same time? Does Mrs. Balti- 
more like pine-apples as well as she used to 

lo? 

Balt. (shrinking back.) No, she dislikes them 
yery much. 

‘ree..Don't say so now! I believe youdon’t 
like me tosend them to you; but if you would 
just send over for them yourself when she 
wants them, { have mountains of them at her 
service. . 

Balt. (with a gontemptuous smile.) Shall 1 
senda tumbrel for them to-morrow morning ? 
(Free. draws back piqued.) But you are liberal 
to every body, Mr. Freeman. I hope you and 
your friends have got over the fatigues of 
bid morning feast? You were at it by times, 

ear, 

Free. Yes, we have been busy in the eating 
and drinking way, to be sure. [ don’t make 
speeches to them, and fill their heads with 

ine oratory; I give them from my plain 
stores what they like better, Mr. Baltimore. 

Balt, And what you can spare better, Mr. 
Freeman. It is fortunate for both parties, 
that your stores are more applicable to the 
stomach than fhe head. 

Free. It is better at least, than flattering 
them ap wit edveraecnent in the news- 
papers, about their great dignity and antiquity, 
&c. [don’t spend my caoney in feeding oth: 
er people’s vanity. 

Bait. No, certainly, Sir; charity begins at 
home ; and your own has, thank God! a very 
good appetite. 

Free. Pamper’d vanity is a better thing, 

thaps, than starved pride. Good morning, 

ir. [Exir. 
jalt. (looking affer’ him.) See how conse- 
quentially he walké now, shaking his long coat 
skirts with that abominable swing! I should 
detest my own brother if he swung himself 
about after that manner.—Resemblance to him 
do they say! I could lock myself up in acell, 
if I thought so, and belabour my own shoul- 
ders with acat-o’-nine tails. 
Enter Peter with one of his idle companions, 
+ and starts back upon seeing BALTIMORE. 

Pet. (aside to his Com.) Pest take it! a 
body can never be a little comfortable in a sly 
way, but there is always some crosa luck hap- | 


| took me for neither. 
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ter that he gave me to "Squire Houndly. 
Stand before me, man; perhaps he'll go past. 
(skulking behind his Com.) 

Balt. (seeing him) What, you careless ras- 
cal, are you here still, when ¥ told you the 
letter was of consequence to me? To have 
this stick broke over your head is less than 
you deserve: where have you been, sirrah! 
(Holding up his stick in a threatening manner} 

Pet. ord! your honour, if you shoul 
beat me like stock-fish I must e’en tell you 
the truth: for as I passed by the cat and bag- 
pipes a little while ago, I could not help just 
setting my face in at the door to see what 
they were all about; and there J found such 
a jolly company of ‘Squire Freeman's voters, 
sitting round a bowl of punch, drinking hie 
liquors ‘and jaughing at his grandeur, and 
making such a mockery of it, that I could not 
help staying to make alittle merry with them 
myself. 

‘Balt. {lowering his stick.) Art thou sure 
that they laughed at him ?—In his own im, 
and over his own liquor? 

Pet. Ay, to be sure, your honour : what do 
they care for that ? hen he orders a hogs- 
head of ale for them out of his own cellar, 
they call ita pack of lamb’s wool from the 
wool chamber. ‘Don’t they, neighbour? (tip- 
ping the wink to his Companion.) 

om. To be sure they do. 

Balt. Ha, ha, ha! ungrateful merry ‘var- 
lets !—Well, well! get thee along, ond be 
more expeditious with my ‘letters another 
time. (to himself as he goes out.) Ha, ha! a 
good name for his ale truly. {Exrr. 

Pet. T-wonder he did not give me a little 
money now, for such a story aa this. How- 
somever, it has saved my head from being 
broke. 

‘Com. And that, I think is fully as much as 
itis worth. I wonder you an't ashamed to 
behave with so little respect to a gentleman 
and your own master. 

Pet. Fiddle faddle with all that! do you 
think one gets on the blind side of a man to 
treat him with respect? When I first came 
to live with Mr. Baltimore, I must say, I was 
woundily afraid of tiis honour, but T know 
how to manage him now well enough. 

Com. I think thou dost, indeed. Who 
would have thought it, that had seen what 8 
bumkin he took thee from the plough’s tail, but 
atwelvemonth ago, because he could not af- 
ford to hire any more fine trained servants to 
wait upon him? 

Pet. Nay, 1 wa’n’t such a simpleton as you 
I was once before that 
very intimate, in my fashion, with an old 
"Squire of the North Country, who was in 
love with his grand-daughter’s dairy-maid. I 
warrant you I know well enough how to deal 
with any body that has got any of them 
strange fancies working within them; for as 
greata bumpkin as you may take me to be; 


i 
| 
| 
i 
t 
i 
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you leave to call me a noodle. Come away 
to the Blue-Posts again, and have another 
glass, man. (Exeunr. 


Scene III.—rreeman’s LIBRARY FIT- 
TED UP EXPENSIVELY WITH FINE 
SHOWY BOOKS AND BOOK-CASES, &e. 
&e. 


Enter Freeman and Mrs, Freeman, speaking 
as they enter, 

Free. They sh‘a’nt come again, then, since 
it displeases you; but they ali went away in 
such good humour, it did my heart good to 
see them. 

Mrs. F. Oh the Goths and the Huns! I 

believe the smell of their nauseous tobacco 
will never leave my nostrils. You don’t 
know what I have suffered to oblige you. To 
any body of delicacy and refinement, it was 
shocking. I shall be nervous and languid 
fora month. But I don't complain. You 
know I do every thing cheerfully that can 
promote your interest. Oh! Tam quite over- 
come. (sits down languid! y.) 
Indeed, my dear, Linas you never 
complain, and J am sorry 1 have imposed 
such a task upon your goodness. But the 
adversary gains ground upon. us, and if I do 
not exert myself, the ancient interest of the 
Baltimores—the old prejudice of family, may 
atill carry the day. 

Mrs. F. (starting up fe i throwing 
aside her assumed languor.) ‘That it sha’nt 
do, if gold and activity can prevent it! Old 
prejudice of family ! Who has a better right 
than yourself to serve for the borough of Wes- 
town? 

Free. So you say, my dear; and you are 

nerally in the right. Bat I don't know: 
FGon't feel as if T did altogether right in op- 
posing Mr. Baltimore, in his own person, in 
the very spot where his. family has so long 
presided. If he did not provoke me— 

Mrs. F. What, have you not got over these 
scruples yet? Has not all the rancorous op- 
position you have met with from him wound 
you up to a higher pitch than this, Mr. Free- 
man? {t has carried you thro’ with many 
petty struggles against his ‘proud will alrea- 
dy, and would you let him get the better of 
you now? 

Free. (thoughtfully.) L could have wished 
to have lived in peace with him. 

dirs. F. Yes, if he would have suffered 
you 

Free, Ay, indeed, if he would have suffer- 
edme. (musing for some time.) Well, it is 
very extraordinary this dislike which he seems 
to have taken to me; it is inexplicable! I 
came into his neighbourhood with the strong- 
est desire to be upon good terms with, ney 
to be upon the mpost friendly and familiar 
fouting with him; yet he very soon opposed 
mein every thing. (walking up and down 
and then stonping short.) JT asked him todine 





ance; and he knew very well I expected no 
entertainments in return, which would have 
beef a foolish expense in his sityation, for 1 
took care in the handsomest manzer to let him. 
understand as much. 

Mrs. F. Well, well, never trouble your 
head about that now, but think how you may 
be reve! upon him. 

Free, Tho’ his fortune was reduced, and I 
in possession of almost all the estates of the 
Baltimores, of more: Jand, indeed, than they 
ever possessed, I was always at pains to assure 
him that I respected him as much as the 
richest man in the country ; and yet, I can- 
not understand it, the more friendly and fa- 
miliar I was with him, the more visibly his 
aversion to mg increased. It is past all com 
prehension ! . : 

Mrs. F. Don’t trouble yourself about that 
now. 

Free. I’m sure I was.ready upon every oc- 
casion to offer him my very best advice, and, 
after the large fortune-1 have acquired, I may 
be well supposed to be no novice in many 
things. 

‘Mrs, F.O,he has no sense of obligations. 

Free. Ay, and knowing how narrow his 
income is in respect to the style of living he: 
has been aceustomed to; when company came 
upon him unexpectedly, have J not sent and’ 
offered him every thing in my house, even to 
the best wines in my cellars, which he has: 
pettishly and absurdly refused ? 

Mrs, F. O, he has no gratitude in him! 

Free. If I had been distant, and stood upon 
the reserve with him, there might have been 
some cause. Well, it is altogether inexpli- 
cable ! 

Mrs. F. Y'm sure it is not worth while to 
think so much abput it. 

Free. Ah, but I can’t help thinking ! Have 
Inot made the eran round his house, as. 
well as my own, look like a well-weeded gars 
den? I have cut down the old gloomy trees; 
and where he used to see nothing from hie 
windows but a parcel of old knotted oaks 
shaking themselves in the wind, he now looks.” 
upon twe hundred rood of the best hot-walls 
in the North of England, besides two new ~ 
summer-houses and a green-house. 

Mrs. F. O, he has no taste ! 

Free. The stream which I found runnin, 
thro’ the woods, as shaggy and as wild as i 
it had been in a desert island, and the foot of 
man never marked upon its banks, I have 
straightened, and levelled, and dressed, till 
the sides of it are as nice as a bowling-green. 

Mrs. F. He has no more taste than a sav- 
age; that’scertain. However,youjmust allow 
that he wants some advantages, which you 
Pp his wife is a woman of no refinement: 
ee. 1 don’t know what you mean by re- 
finement: She don’t sing Italian and play 
upon the harp, I believe; but she is a very 
civil, obliging, good, reasonable woman. — 

Mrs. F. (contemptuously.) Yes, she is a 
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than me saw it. Didn't they, Nat? : is oats, I dare way, ‘on- 



















Bae, And rei saw this, dideyi 
Pet. O “yes; your honour, 
_ nose on my face. 




















Balt. And there were “a ae ee pol vie ‘my: horses ‘are pret of s 
to look af*him too? Ibu: best offs ‘im the: country for - 
Pet, Oh! your honour, a the rag tag, of clans Angin, ok t them too. 
parish. swere grinning at him. a’nt | ares we! ed as they shall 
they, Nat?! be. ‘given me in his 
Bult, Ha, ha, Hayha, ha! this is éxcéiten plan fe néw stables : two thousand pounds 
ha, ha, ha! He would, shake himself but, eF Regie rh Sa ed T must allow 
ruefully before them (still laughing viol to go a diane a don it; to ‘have every 
Pet. Ay, Sit, he shook the wet straws % Tat ee aadhes lete. ‘That is my 


the withered turnip- tops from his back.” It| way... Wilkyou Pookiat ti the plan? (i 

would haye lone your heart good to haye | plan from his poclet.) 

seen him.” (drawing back with disgust.) tye 

Dav. Nay, you know well ehough, you do, | no taste for architecture. 

that there is nothing but a bank of dry sand| Free. Thagis a ity now, for it is really a 

in that corner. (with some indignation igPeti) complete fee By the the bye, are you not go- 
Balt, (impatiently to David. } Poo, silly fel- | ing to do sbrnetiiag: to the roof of your offices 

low ! it is therdirtiest nook in the villa soon? They'll be down about your ears pres+ 

And he rose “nied shook himself, ha, ha, ha! ently, and.the longer you delay that job, the 
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: seme A-contepy. 


heavier it will oe ge 
Charles, on se 


sony from: him.) What te 
fim now ? : 
Char. (aside Onty a 

heart : it will 


























Mrs. Balt. ( > 
‘sakedon’t let th 4 I gree of influence which’ I bélieve 
‘ity, mal a my boast of posse: in the 

Balt. the nomination of a young” 
ldugh.* | creditable and advantageous appointiheht 
(6 the Bast Indies. . If you have no objécti : 

og op ager ge a telation, here, Mr. Charles 
ina oni par, Soca Lay ter ae n- | 
ne y a a gee ‘Vloss “to conceive 
your : ihe yuld inc in eo head,to ci 
: 0 Fontes in the TsO! tye 
that way. '| Charles Baltimore: owe. of consider him: 
ee arg see r belonging to it, he mehr 
“y of man: y djwhen ’ Mrs: B. My. sear ‘Mr. ‘ 
a brown . 
.. says ee 








Brae an ‘has ‘thrdwithim in the lane icon 

le while ago, andhe has some'experience | --Ghar-.Lim suret et think—I'n ‘m 
in ‘the miatter: os for onli have the }'f should cate * 

phdhimat e not been | what to 





. B. (to 


¥ [ 
. No, Madum; he mouite and} Char. Vs cut on nb hat to do, 
ede ere,” eae ¢ ie hi ey 


ate¥e, ado, £ betta’ wert 
tair’, and th: ya hand 


nha waht 


















a} “O 
onbly fo Balt) gat) a 
nowy. nes ae ‘oor ou Taugh | fers of 
together, and-it is a long time, it mustbe¢on-|* Balt. striding 
Boge) since we have had a joke Tes ‘ow have. would you have © 
» ha, la! like a little joke with a riend as tad 7 Madam ? Pp fingers 
‘any njan—hay hagha! were within two i inches of my 
aoe ‘as Free. advances.) ve Mrs. preteen tiniore, Baltimore |. - 
‘ree. ~ Madam 


item uhave been: ay Exar. Mrs. Be “f 
us with me} fe = im Bs her eae | * 4 
i | (He still TK Seseshs ws tape ao Mt then ing 


Beem not ee “yar 1 on} he soles 0 
é ‘hat-fool, with some: cui 
-) | other, is'détaining him sae 4 




















ly 2 lift at. 
ei 
« Balt? ¢. fog a 


‘req efdufanee ! Whoa 
gracious. 






Boyne Tend, ings we tava : 1 
wes together, I'l te Faget thoa by to appe ¥ 
ymy good'nei; + peo e ; 
oud till he gets him ae vou Pi 
putting out his iqyme, do you? chaleee: im 





collar, 
ee de rw ashehi pened to Pad Ob: alroy, merayiy our honor 
sure it was’no fault of mine that i 
‘gem ay 1) 8 my tte r= fom pee ‘eecy ‘Squire Freemanthat fell” Um sate ian 
5 could to make him. 
Sever to tchair. ) Do me the honour, Sir, to Bal® Do what thou. cqd'sf asec 
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save thy knave’s head from the wall. 
(Throwing Peter violently from him, after 

Shukin@ him well ; and Exir into an inner 

room, flapping -the door behind him with 

grout Force) . 

et. (after looking ruefully and scratching 

his heud for some time.) Well, I sees. plain! 
enough that a body who tells lies shoald loo 
two or three ways on every side of him before 
he begins, » - , [Exir very ruefully. 


a 


ACF If. 


Scuye I.—mrs, sav TIMonE’s DRESSING- 
Room, SHE IS DISCOVERED SITTING 
BY A TABLE, LOOKING OVER PAPERS, 


Mrs. B. Well, t have the satisfaction to 
find that iny personal expenses, for this last 
year, have heen very moderate ; but I ain re- 
solved they shall be still more contracted. 
Though ruin, f fear, cannot be averted, yet, 
when it does come, can lift up my unblush- 
ing head, and say, “ this is no work of mine.” 
No foolish debts of my contracting, Baltimore, 
shall add to the #umber of those claims that 
already so gallingly press upon your proud 
and impitable ‘mind y and will, perlape, in the 
end, drive you from the long and fondly re- 
tained habitation of your forefathers. 

(Leans pensively upon her arm for some tinte, 
then continues to look over more pupers.) 


Enter Cuar.es, with slow sauntering atep. J 
Char, Let me see what (clock it is now. 
‘What suy’s my watch to itnow? (lovking at 
his watch.) Pest take it! it is but ten minutes 
since I look’d last; and I could have sworn 
it was as good three quarters, or, at least, hulf 
an hour, as ever clock tick’d, or ever sund- 
lass ran. (yawning and stretching himself.) 
: + NN ! T find it has betn but half and hour of 
a weary mun’s reckouing ; who still sees two 
long long periods, ycleped hours, lying be- 
tween him and hisdiiner, like a dreary length 
of desert waste before the promised land. 
(yawning and stretching again.) My fishing 
tackle is all broke and destroyed, and 'Squire 
Sapling has borrowed .my pointer. I have 
sat shaking my legs upon the corn-chest, till 
every horse in the stable is rubbed down, and 
, the groom, bappy dog! has gone with his 
broom in his hand, to sweep out the yard and 
the kennel. © dear! O dear! dear ! 
What shall [ do? 

Mrs. B, (rising from the table.) Poor man! 
I pity you with all my heart; but I do think 
I could contrive to find employment for yous 
if you are inclined to it. 

Char. Yes, yes! Iam inclined to it! Idlé- 
ness is tiresome enough, God wot! Iam in- 
clined to it, be whatit will. But what is it 
tho’? Have you any skanes of thread to wind? 

Mrs. 8. No, something better than that, 
Charles, . ‘ 

Char. “What, carboxes to paste ? 


Mfrs. B. Something better than that too. 

Char. Poetry or advertisements to cut out 
of the news-paper ? 

Mrs, B. No, no, something bettet than all 
these. - 

Char, eagerly.) It is some new employ¢ 
ment then. by 

Mrs, B, Yes, Charles, a very néw one in- 
deed. What would you think of taking up 
book and reading an hour before dinner ? 

Char. (diseypointed.) Pshaw | is that your 
fine employment? I qhought I was really to 
have something to do. I'll e’en go te the vil- 
lage again, and hear stories from old Margery, 
about fhe election and the old family grandeur 
of the Baltimores. ‘ - 

Mrs. B, Nay, don’t pat such an affront up- 
on ny recommendation. Do take up this book, 
and try, for once in’ your life, what kind of a 
thing reading quietly for an hour to one’s self 
may be. Iassure you there are many good 
stories in it, and youswill get some fittle, 
insight into the affairs of mankind, by the’ 
bye. . 

y Char. No, no; no ‘story read can ever be 
like a story told by a pair of moving. lips, and 
their two tively assistants the eyes, looking it 
to you all the while, and supplying every de- 
ficiency of words.. i 

Mrs. B. But try it, only try it., You omn’t 
surcly be so ungallant as to refuse me. (Gives, 
hima bool) Ys 

Char, Well then, since it must be so, shew 
me where to begin. Some people, when they 
open a book, can just pop upun a good thing 
at once, and be diverted with it;"but, | don’t 
know how it is, whenever I open a book, 1 
can light upon nothing but long dry prefaces: 
and dissertations; beyond which, perhaps, 
there may lie, at last, some pleasant story, like 
a little picture closet at the end of a long stong 
gallery, or like a little kernel buried ina great 
mountain of shells and of husks. I would not 
take the trouble of coming at it fur all that 
one gets. . . . 

Mrs. B. You shall have no trouble at, all. 

There is the place to begin at. Sit down, then, 
and make no more objections. (points out 
place, and returns to her papers again.) 
(Churles sits down with his book : reads alitile, 

with qne arm dangling over the buck of the 

chair ; then chunges his position, and reads 

a little while with the other arm over the back 

of the chair. then changes-his position again, 
and, ufter rubbing his legs with hts book 
hand, continues to read @ little more; then 
he stops,and brushes spme dust off his breeches 
with his elbow.)* “ 
dirs. B. (observing him,and smiling. How 
does the reading go on? eee en 
Char. Oh, pretty well; 1 shall finish ,the 
page presently. (he reads a little. longer, gill 
fidgeting about, and then starting up_from his 
seat.) By the hye, that hound of a shoemaker 

has forgot to send home my new boots. I 

must go and see after them. | a ¢@.. % 





Mrs. B. What could possibly bring yqur 
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ne aC 
boots into your mind at this time, 1 wonder ? 

Char. It is no wonder at all; for whenever 
J begin to read, and that is not often, 1 con- 
fess, all the little odd things that have slipp’d 
out of my head for 2 mouth, are sure te cone 
into it then. I must sce.after the boots tho’. 

Mrs. B. Not just now. Phe 
* Char. This very moment. There is no time 
to be lost. L must hve them to-morrow at 
allevents. Guvod bye to you: (looking to the 
window, us he passes on’ towards the door.) 
Ha! there comes a visiter for you. 

Mrs. B. Who is it? r 

Char. It is Charlotte Freeman, ing 
very demurely, because she is within sight of | 
the windows. .. 

Mrs. BR. 1 aim sorry she is come. I have 
desired the servants to say I am trom home. 
Itis unpleasant. to Mr. Baltimore to.seé any 
part of that family, und ] have promised 
no, no, Lhave-—you must go to inquire after 
your boots, ypu say. (@ gentle tap at the door.), 
Come im i » ™ 














Enter CHaRLoTTzE, ©" + 


Chat. (going up affectionately ta Mrs. B.) 
1 thought you would Ict me in. (curtsey’s 
affectedly to Charles. Ea 

“Mrs. B. Did the servants—— es - 

Churl. 1 saw no servants at all. I stole in 

, by the little door of the shrubbery ; for I did 
not like to go im by the great gate, lest [ 
should meet Mr. Baltimore; und he always 
looks go strangely at me—But I beg pardon; 
Esee L hurt you by saying so. 

Mrs, B, Have you walked far this morning ? 

hurl, Only so far to see you; for you 
seem'd unwell when I saw you last, and I 
could not be happy “till { inquired after you. 

Mrs. R. You are very } my dear Char- 
lotte, Lam very well. oe oe 

Charl. (observing her embarrass'd.) 1 fear 
Tcome ‘anseasonably. 

Char, O, no! we were jast wishing for 
some good gifl to come to us; and when you 
go home again, I skull Have the honour of at- 
topding you, : 

Charl. (@jfectedly.) No, I thank you, there 
is no uccasion ; I know my way very well. 

Char, But I can shew you a better way, 
where there are fine slees and blackberries 
on the hedges, if you have a mind to gather 
any. Eating cuchwircet fruit puts people 
into good humourrand cures them of affecta- 
tion. - i ca 

Charl. (disdainfully.) 1 don’t know what 
ou mean, Sir, by youg sloes and your black- 
tries, but 1 suppose you want to shew me 
the place where you cropt your black pup- 
py’s cars the other day, and had your fingers 
well bit for your pains. I wonder whether 
yoo or the puppy wage in the best husyour 
upon that occasion. " 
Char. Faith, the puppy and I were very 
much tMe better fora picce of your flounced 








furbelow, which we found upon the hedge, 
bind up our wotads for us. For you have a 


—— 
great sense of justice, Miss Freeman; you 
never take any thing off the bushes, without 
leaving something in return. 

Charl. And you, too, Mr. Charles, are a 
gentleman of great honesty ; for you_would 
not take a bit of the poor dog’s cars off, with- 
out leaving a bit of your own fingers in his 
mouth as an equivalent. . 

rs. B. How conies it that you two are 
always quarrelling, and yet always coming in 
one another's way ? (fo Char.) You forget: 
you :nust go and see after your hoots. 

Chara O! I can go to-morrow morning. 

Mrs, B. But there is not a moment to be 
lost: you must have ébemp af all events, you 
know. No, no; no lingering here: it is an 
errand of necessity. (pointing to the dour.) 

[Exit Char. unziflingly. 

Charl. I'm glad you have sent him away, 
he is so furward and so troublesome. Per- 
haps I am a litle so myself jast now. If 
Lam, don’t make any ceremony of sending 


‘{me off; for I see, my dear Mrs. Baltimore, 


your spirits are not so good as they used to 
be, O! if I-eould do any thing to cheer them! 
(Looking wistfully at her.) 

Mes. B. I thank you, my good girl! you 
are not at all troublesome : you are very pleas- 
ant to me; and if it depended upon myself, 
Lshoutd like that we were often together. 

Charl, (taking her hand warmly.) Should 
you? Well, and if it depended upon me, [ 
should be always with you. [ should go 
wherever you went, and do whatever you did, 
and wear the same caps and gowns that you 
wear, and look just as like you as I could. 
It is a sad thing that I can get to you so sel- 
dom, with those eternal lessons at home, and 
Mr. Baltimere’s stern looks, which almost 
frighten me when I come here. Do you 
know I have often thought of writing to you, 
but then I don’t know what to say. It is 
strange now! I know ladics, who Jove one 
another, write such long letters to one another 
every day, and yet. I don’t know what to say. 

Mrs. B. And Ihave known,-my dear Char- 
lette, ladies who did net love one another, do 
just the same thing. 

Charl. Have you, indeed? La, that is won- 
derful! But don’t you very often write long 
tetters to the friends you love most ? 

Mre. B. Indeed E don’t write very often, 
nor very long Ictters to any body; and yet L 
have some friends whom I very dearly love. 

Charl.; (taking Mrs. B.'s hand dnd skipping 
about her.) Q! Lam so glad to hear that! 1 
thought all dear friends wrote to one another 
every day, and that every body knew what 
to say but myself—When [-am with Mama, 
I think it will be so difficult to become amia- 
ble and accomplished, as I ought to be, that I 
am quite discouraged ;* but when Fam with 
you, it appears so pleasant and so easy, that I 
am put quite into good spirits again—But, 
no, no! J do every thing se clumsily! and 


ou dg every thing so well! 
” Mrs. B. Don’ Be go" diffident of yourself, 
: ¢ 
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Charlotte : remember you are but fifleen,and 
Dam four-and-twenty. : 

Charl, & wonder how. I shall look when I 
am four‘and-twenty. I’m sure, notwith- 
standing all the pains both Mama and my 
Governess tuke with me, ] don’t think I lo 
very well at present. ; 

dirs. B, Nay, my good Charlotte, you look 
very well always, when you don’t attempt to 
look too well. "I hope to see you turn ont a 
very agreeable war ie e 

Charl. Do you think s?4 am torgo te pub- 
lic places with Mama next winter and I have 
overhewrd her and my Governess whispering 
together as if Aehauldhure wdusirers coming 
about me then. But | don’t think 1 shall: 
Do you think so? ae 

Mrs. B. (smiling.) Indced.] can't say : per- 
haps you may, and it is possible you ray 
not; but the less you think of them, the more 
you will probably have. 

Charl. Um sure 1 think very little about 
them, And yet I can't help faneying to iny- 
self sometimes, how J shall behave to them. 

4frs. B. Al! that is but. a poor way of employ- 
ing youn faney. Don't think too’ much about 
adunrers: they won't admire you the more 
for that. 8 +” Bey 

Charl, But E won't let them know that I 
think ahont them. . oy 

Airs. B. But they, will find it oat. gutta: 

Chart, Hat but E will-hold myself very: 
high judced, and uot seem to caree.farthing 
for one of them. |. = “ ' 

; dfs. B.But they wil find it ont, neverthe- 
less, 

Charl. I'm sure F have beard that the young 
men now-a’-diys are no great conjurers. 

Atrs. B, Phat may be-very true; but they 
are all conjyrers enough to fiud.that out, 
though better things should escape their pen- 
etration.. (with some alagm.},1 hear Mr. Bal- 
timore coming. . ° iE 7 . 

Charl. You seem uneasy. Will he be an- 
gry to find me hore? + ‘ 

Airs, 8. (muteh embarrassed.) We will be sur- 
—he 



















ently, but'shall leave your orders with the ser 
vants. Es 7 oy 

Bait. No, don't go out just now, I beg it of 
you. That little affected jade of Freeman's 
38 prowling about ; and F have already con- 
fesscd.to you, that it disturbs me to see yeu 
together. 

afrs. B. Ah! you are prejudiced: you talk 
without knowing her» She is a sweet tem- 
pered, kind-hearted girl,and nature meant 
her for something very different from what 
she appears to be. (Charlotte behind, catches 
hold of Mrs. B's hand, and kisses it.) 

Balt. Yes, nature meant her for a clamsy-—- 

Mrs. B, Pray ‘don't delay~going to your 
attorney ! 

Bait. A clumsy hoiden only; and, ander 
the tuition of her ridiculous mother, she ag+ 
sumes all the delicate airs of a fine lady. ° 

Mrs. B, Well, well, go to your attorney : it 
is all very harmless. : 

Balt. Well, well, it is all very harmless, if 
you will; and J have laughed afta thousand 
little affected fools, nearly as.absurd as herself. 
But when I see those broud features of her* 
father, stamped so strongly by nature upon 
her commoa-place countenance, : pretending 
to wear the conscious importance of snperior 
refinement, it provokes me beyond all patience 
that you should be so intimate with her. 

Afrs. B, She is a girl that will very much 
improve by any reasonable intimacy, and will , 
very soon become. like the people she is with. 

Balt. Very well, let her be as litle with 
you, then, and as much with her own foolish 
absurd inother as possible; and the more ri- 
diculous they both are, the greater pleasure I 
shall have in seeing them any where but ix 
your company.. fd assure you, | have no 
Wwigh to reform them. It is “one of the few" 
consolations I reccive in ny intercourse with 
this man, to see him connected with such a” 
couple of fools. 2 bf 

Mrs. B. O' Baltimore! for heaven's sake 
stay no longer here! = Pal, ven 

Balt. Pray what is the meaning of this? are, 

icy 











prised, haps; but he won’t come here- you in your senses ! : . Re 
1s only pissing to the library, I hope. Mrs. B.Scurevly, indeed, while you refuain 


here, and talk thus, = 3 

Balt, What, does it affect you to this pitch 
then? Arc you attached to that girl? ~ 
S Mes. B. Indeed 1 am. (Charl. behind, , 
catches Virs. B's hand agate, and kisses it very 
gratefully.) . 

Bait. Well, Madam; 1 see plainly enougl’ 
‘the extent of yourattachment to me. (aalk- 
ing, up anid down rehemently.) Methinks it 
should have been offensive to you even to havé 
stroked the very ears of his dog. And ,that 
exerescence, that wart, thattadpole,thut worm 
from the adder’s nést, which I abhor. + > 

Mrs. B. For heaven’sgake, go-awaf ! you 
kill, you distract me! a, 2. 

vBalt. Yes, yes, Madam; I see phinly + 
enough Fam married to a woman ‘who takes 
no couimon interest, whe owns ao sgmpathy 
with my feelings. > eet : mes 

- te : 


Charl. Hot but he is coming though! 
(creeping behind Mrs. B.) He is just'at the 
door. I will hide myself bchind the open,door 
of this cabinet, and do you stand before’ me 
till ho goos away. 

(She shuths behind the door ef an opencabinet, 
and Mrs. B. stands up close by her to conceal 
her completely.) ". 

Enter BArtiworE. = + 

Balt. The tide is ranning against me.again ; 
and even my old servants, | have learsit, at 
this moment, are swilling themselves at-the 
Cat ana Bagpipes, with the damn’d ale ard 
roast-leef of mine adversary. T avn going to 
my attorney immediately ; ifany pérson on 
business should eall in my-absence, detain 
him ull I return, * 

Mrs. B. Certainl¢ 1 whsh you a pleasant 
ride. 1 think I shall fake a little ramble pres- 

: 2 
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————————-—__ 
He turns upon his heel in anger to go away, 
whilst Charlotte springs from her hiding- 
place, and slipping softly after him, makes 
+4 motion with her foot us if she would give 
im & hick in the going out; upon hich, 


Balt. turns esudden’y round and sees her,} 
(She stops short quite confounded : and he |" 


glancing a look of indignation at his wife, 
feces he 
recoiling from him step by step, as he stern- 
ly frowns upon her, throns herself at last w 
on Mrs. B's neck, and bursts intotears. 
then turns upon his heel angrily and Ex11.) 
Chart: (sobbing.) T shall never be able to 
look up again as long as Llive. There never 
was any body like me; for always when I 
wish to behave best, something or other comes 
across me, and I expose mysclt. J shal! be so 
scorn'd and laugh’d at !-d’}l never enter this 
house any more--Oh! oh! oh! Some devil 
pe it into my head, and I could not help it. 
‘li go home again, and never come a visiting 
any more—Oh! oh! oh! (am so disgraced ! 
Afrs. B. Be comforted, my dear Chartotte ! 
It was but a girl's freak, and nobody shall 
luow any thing of it But, indeed, you had 
etter go home. : . 
» Chart. Yes, 1'll go home, and never return 
re aay more. ut, oh, my dear Mra. Bal- 
timore, don't despise me ! 
Afrs, B, No, my dear girl, I love you as 
much os ever. , A 
Charl, Do you indeed ?, And yet I must 
not come to you agaim. O,I shal] wander 
every inotning on the side of the little stream 
that divides your gronuds from ours; and if 
T could but see you sometimes on the oppo- 
site side, calling over to me, I should be hap- 
py! It is so gond in you to say that you love 
me; for I shallmever love mysclf any more. 
{Exrony Mrs, B. soothing and comforting 
“ Charl. as they go off. : 


Scene Ih—ya smart 
FREEMAN’B HOUSE. 


Enter Mus. FREEMAN with lettersdn her hand. 


Mrs. F. (holding out her letters.) Pretty 
well, I think, for one day’s post. [ should 
write to my dear Mrs. Languish too, if my 
extracts from Petrarch were ready. 











ae 


ANTPROOM IN 


Enter Goverxass in great haste. 


Gov. O dear, Madame ! I don't know what 
ting [ shall do wit Miss Freeman. 

Mrs. F. What is the matter ? 

Gov. She come in, since a vagy little time 
from her walk, and I believe she be to see 
Madame Baltimore too, as drooping and as 
much out of spirit as a pair of ruffles wid de 
starch out of dem; and she sit down se, (émi- 
tuting her) quite frompish, and won't read 
her lesson to me,*though I speak all de good 
words to her dat I cam . 

Airs. ¥. Well, go to her again, and 1yl 
follow yeu immediately, and speak to her wry- 
eclfT ‘ae [Exit Goverese. 


‘ 


eyes sternly upon Charlotte, who, |! 


(Mrs. F. after 
leisurely, and 
Goes out.) 


pune up her letters very 
ing at one or treo of them, 
' ; ee 
Scene HI.—cuarporrs 18 DISCOVERED 
SITTING IN A DISCONSOLATE POSTURE, 
ON A LOW STOOL IN THR MIDDLF OF 
‘THE ROOM; THE GOVERNESS STAND- 
ING BY AER,, ENDEAVOURING TO 
+ -$O0THE AND COAX HER, WHILST SHE 
*HITCHES AWAY FROM HER FRETFULLY, 
. PUSHING HER STQOL: TOWARDS.THE 
FRONT OF THE STAGE ‘EVERY TIME 
THR @OVERNESS ATTEMPTS TO SOOTHE 
HER, 


-Gov. Do be de good yougg lady, now, and 
read over your lesson. 

Chart, Can't you Jet me alone for a mo- 
ment? Tui not in w humour just now. 

Gon. You be in dc humours, but in de bad hu- 
mours, ¥ see. I will pnt you in de good hu- 
mours. Look here! Ps de laddy, Caddy 
(singing fantastically.) Wiy don t you smile, 
Miss? You love datair, don't you? (Putting 
her hand soothingly on Charlotte's siicuider, 
and arinning in her face.) 

Chart. (shaking off her- hand tinpatibntly, 
turning her hac: to her, and sitting un. the oth= 
er side of the stool.) { dont like it a bits 

fior. QO, but you do! And den de pretty, 
steps I shew’d you: if you would read your 
lesson, now, we ‘should dance dem togeder. 
(singing and dancing seme French steps fan- 
tasticalty.) Why don't you look at me ¢ Don’t 
it amuge you, Miss ? » 

Chart, What amusement’ if It to me, do 
you think, to see a mir of old fringed shocs 
clattering upon the boards? ’ 

Gor. (shruguing her shonh ke) Mot Diewt 
she has no taste for any of the elegancies: 
(putting her hand upon Chariotte’s shoulder 
coaxingly.) But if you don’t speak well de 
French, and wrjte well de French, de pretty 
fine gentlemans won't admire yon. +” 

+ Charl. {shaking off her hand again, and 
turning from her to sit on the other side of the 
stdol.¥ And what do I care for de pretty fine 
gentlemans, or dp pretty! fine ladies either? I 
wish there was net sucha thing in the world 
as cither of thein: > j 

Gov. (casting up her cyes:y Mon Dieu! She 
wish-us afl cut of de wor! : 

Charl. Y'm sure f should dive an easier life 
than I do, if there was aot— . 


Ente*Mrs. Freextan, 


‘SMrs. F. What freak is this you have taken 
inte yout head, Miss Freeman, not to read 
with Ma’moiselle. It wou’t do, assure you, 
to follow your own whimsles thus. You 
must studyeregularly and diligently, if you 
would ever beeome an elegant and aecom-- 
plished woman. i . 

Chasl.1'm sure Feball sever become either 
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elegant or accomplished. Why need I serawl 
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versions eternally, and drum upon the piano- 
forte, and draw frightful figures till my fin- 
gers ache, and make my very. life irksome to 
me, when I know very well if shall never be. 
better than a poor heedless. creature, constant- 
ly forgetting and exposing inyself, after all? 
Pknow very well I shall never be either ele- 
gant or accomplished. . 

‘Mrs. F. Why should you sippose so? there 
is no merit in being toofliffident, —~ 

Gov. You should not tink so poot of you 
self, Miss. You come on yery well. Seve- 
ral lady say dat you are become so like to me 
in all de airs,and de grave, and de manners, 
dat you are quite odder ting dan you were. 

Charl. No wonder then that they jaugh at ine. 

Gov. (casting up her eyes.) Mon Dieu! 
She is mad! -ehail | shut her up in her cham- 
ber 7” > * , “ 
Mrs. F. Stop a Tittle, ifs you pltihe “Khe 
does not speak altogether from the purpose 
neither. Come, come, Miss Freeman: rouse 
yourself up, and have some laudable ambi- 
tion: the distinction of elegant. accomplish- 
ments is not to be obtained without industry 
and attention: - 

Charl. 1 wish I were with some of the wild 
people that run in the woods, and know noth- 
ing about accomplishments! | know I shall 
be a blundering creature all iny life, gettin, 
into serapey that no body else gets into ; 
know I shall. Why need I study my ear 
riage, and pin bak my etwerte as nan 

r inyself all day , only to laughed 
Bt after all? if “e 4 

Mre, F. I don’t know what you may meet 
‘with when you chuse to visit by yourself, 
Miss Freeman ; but in my company, at least, 
you may be satisfied upon that score. . 

Charl. And what satisfaction will it be to 
me that-we are ridiculous together ? I would 
rather he Iauyhed at alone than have people 
laughing at us both, as they do, ; : 

drs. F. (with amazement.) The' ereature 
is beside herself im good earnest! What do 


‘ou mean, child? Who have you been with iJ 


‘ho has put these things into your head ? If 
Mrs. Baltimore can find no beiter eonversa- 
tion for you than this kind of inselent impertl- 
nence, she is poorly employed indued. 

Charl. 1t was not Mrs. Baltimore that seid 
80. 2.” 

Mrs. F,. Who said so 


24 i then? sgmebody has, 
ind, 


Chan. Tt was Mr. BA snore. 

Mrs. J". And you had the meanness to-suf- 
fer such words in your presence ? : 

Charl. Tt was not in my presence neither, 
for he did not see me. oo 

Mrs. F. And where was you then? 

Chart. Just behind the train of Mrs. Balti- 
More’s gown, till he should go out again. 

Mrs. F. And so you sueaked squietly in 
your hiding-place, and heard all 


whould have ruebed out upon him‘ with in- 
dignation. 4 Oa : 7 


this insolent | 
abuse ? Meun creature! a girl of any i 





Charl. And & did T rush out. - 

‘Mrs. F. And what did you say to him? 

Charl. (sillily.) I did not say any thing. 

Mrs. F. I hope you resented it then, by 
the silent dignity of your behaviour. 

Charl. (much embarrassed.) T%n'sure I don’t 
kriow—I did but give hima little make-be- 
lieve kick with my slipper, as he'went out at 
the door, when he turned round of a sudden, 
with a pair of terrible cyeg staring upon me 
like the Great Mogul. +” 

Mrs. F.* A make-believe kick! what do 
you mean by that? bad 3 

>, Charl, La! just a kick on—on— 

Mrs. F. On what, child? 

Charl. La! just upon his coat behind as he 
went out at the door. ae ey 

Ars. F. And did you ab that? Oh! it is 
enough to make one mad! You are just fit 
to live with the Indians, indeed, or the wild 
Negroes, or the Hottentots ! ‘Yo diswrace yor- 
self thos, after all the pains I have iakens 
with you! It is enough to drivé one madt 
Go to your room directly, and get sixteen 
pages of blank verse by rote. But I’m sure 
you are fitter ‘company for the pige than the 

ts. : . ‘ 

Charl. How’ was f to know that he had 
eyes in the back of his neck, and could know 
what was doing behind him? . 

Mrs. F. He shail have. eyes. upon al? 
sides of his head, if he escape from my. vent: 
geance. It shall cost him hie election, let it 
cost me what it will. (rings the bell iolently.) 
Who waits there? (enter a servant.) Or ler 
the chariot to be got ready immediately, 
(Exer servant.) I will go to Mr. Jenkinsom 
directly. He has already pointed out the 
means ; and IJ shall find money, without Mr. 
Freeman’s knowing any thing’ of the matter, 
to manage it all well enough. 

Charl. La! I'm stire L knew well enough, 
did wrong; but I did not think of all this 
uproar about it. . pia 

Mrs. F. Go to your owg téom, child: ¥ 
can't abide the sight of you. (Rxzunt Mrey 

Fon one side of the stage,and Charl. and 

Governess on the-other.) 


» 





ACT Iv. 


Scene f.—~s sowmeR™araatiienr im 
BALTIMORE’S HOUSE, NITH A GLASS 
DOOR OPENED TOA LAWN. THE SCENE 
WITHOUT I8 SEEN IN THE SOBER LIGHT 
or 4 can® sumMER EVENING, WITH 
THE SUN ALREADY SET. 


Enter BartimoRe and Mrs. Baerimore fotm 
an inser zoom, BaxTimore speaking as they’ 
enter. dias 
Balt. Let us say.ie moré about sit, then! 

I-forgive the little deceit of concgalment! 

which my temper, become too hasty of late, 

nity’ perhaps, justify. I will confess that the 
irritation excited in’ my mind by seeing that, 
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girl so frequently with you is unreasonable, 
is capricious, But you must bear with me a 
little, my Isabella. It is a part of the infirmi- 
ty that oppresses me: it is the fretted edge 
of a deep and rankling. ‘Come, come, 
come! we'll say no more about it. Let us 
forswear this subject. Let us now talk, even 
when we are alone, of light and indifferent 
things. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, I believe it will be safest 
for us, till this passing storm, it will be but a 
summer storm | hope, is past over our heads. 
(assuming : cheerfulness.) And now, to begin 
upon this salutary plan of your’s, without logs 
of time, let me boast to you of the beautiful 
collection of plants I have nursed with my 
own hands, in a sly corner of the garden. 
You have never yet been to see them. : 

Bult. (eagerly.) Ay, even there too. 

Mrs. B. What do you-mean? 

Balt. (peevishly.) Go to! you have heard, 

+as well as I, of the ridiculous expense he has 
been at in Seeds, and rare plants, and flower- 
Toots, and nonsense; and of the learned bot- 
anist he is to pay so liberally for publishing a 
catalogue of them for the use of the scientific 
world—All that abominable ostentation. Ha, 
ha, ha! He does not knowa nettle from a 
crow-foot on his native fields. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha !—You don’t laugh, I think ? 

ars. B. We were to talk, you know, of 
indifferent things. But I have forgot to tell 

rou of what really is not indifferent: I had a 

letter from my sister this morning, and, she 

says, your little godson is quite recovered 

- from the remains of his illness, (pauses for an 
answer.) 

Balt. (nodding his head but not attending to 
her.) Umph. 

- Mrs. B. (coazingly.) She says he has be- 
come so chattering, and so playful, it is de- 
lightful to see him! And he talks of his god- 
father very often! 

Balt. fpodiing again.) Umph. 

Mrs. B. He was always a great favourite 
of pours, 


alt. (breaking out vehemently.) If any man 
but himself had been guilty of half that ridicu- 
lous vanity, the dullest fool in the county 
would have laughed at him. 
er B. O dear! still dwelling upon these 
ideas! 





(He turns from her, Gnd walks to the bottom of 


the stage ; she sighs deeply, and follows him 
. with her eyes. * a long pause.) 
Eater Server. 
Serv. (to Balt.) Excuse me, if I intrude, 
Sir. And you too, my good lady, (bowin; 
very Yow to Mrs. B.) Here is a letter that 


received a few moments ago, and I thought 


it expedient and proper that you should know 
ae contents immediately. (gives the letter to 
tt.) 


Balt. Let me see. (reads.).“ An unknown |. 


well-wisher thinks it right to inform you, that 
your friend” — ’ 
‘Serv. He ought 7 have said patron, Sir, 
6 





I'm sure, I have always been*proud to name 
you as my patron to every body :—the family 
of Baltimore has always been such to me. 

Balt. Well, well, no matter. (reads again.) 
“To ruin your friend, Squire Baltimore. 

lis adversary” 

Serv. Meaning Freeman, Sir. " 

Balt. 1 understand! (reads again.) “ His 
adversary being busy in buying up the elaims 
of some of his principal ereditors. If he 
would walk long at large, let him walk 
cautiously.” 

Serv. Meaning that he will lay you up, Sir. 

Bait. I understand it perfectly. . 

Mrs. B. Ono, no! Seme malicious person 
has written this. 

Balt, Permit me, Madam, to speak to my 
man of business, without interruption. 

Serv. No wonder, Sir, that Mrs. Baltimore 
should think so. He makes such a good show 
with his actions, that he must set about such 
things very cunningly. 

Balt. Yes, Servet, thou hast always had 
some notion of his true character. 

Serv. To think that there should be such 
hypocrisy in the world ! It grieves, it distress- 
es me! 

Balt. Pooh, man! never mind how man 
hypoorites there are in the world, if he be but 
found amongst the number. 

Serv. Ay, Sir; but if he get you once into 
prison— 

Balt. Will he not be detested for it? 

Serv. But if he should take the borough 
from you— 

Balt. Well! and if he should take my life 
too, would he not be hanged for it? 

Serv. To be sure,‘ there would be some 
satisfaction in that, if you could peep through 
your winding-sheet to gee it. 

Balt. He will now appear to the world in 
his true colours: I shall now speak boldly of 
adetermined and palpable wrong : it relieve s 
me from a heavy load. Give me thy hand, 
my friend Servet; thou hast brought me 
admirable news. 

Serv. But, Sir, we must take care of our 
selves; for he is come of such a low, cun- 
ning, mean set of people— 

Ha! you know this, do you? You 
know something of his family ? 

Serv. Yes, I know well enough: and his 
father every body knows was no better than 
a—a—a—— 

Balt, Than a what ?—Out with it, inp! 

Serco. Than a—than a— 

Balt. (eagerly.) Than a thief? Is that it? 
O prove to me, only prove to me, that his 
father was a thief, and I'll give thee all that I 
have in the world. 

Serv. No, not absolutely that—but no bet- 
ter than a paltry weaver. 

. Balt (desappointed.) Pooh! I knew that 
eiore, 

Serv. Yes, every body knows it, to be sure. 
But there is no time to be lost: I am so zeal- 
ous about it, that 1 can’t rest till I have 
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further information. I'll take horse directly, 
and go in quest of it. 1 know where to in- 
quire, and | shall return to you without loss 
of time. 

Balt. Jo so, my good friend, and don’t be 
‘afraid of bringing back what you will call bad 
‘news. I shall not shrink from it. 

(Exit Servet. 

(turning to Mrs. B. wha has been listening to 

their conversation with great marks of dis- 
trust and disapprobation.) 

And so, Madam, you are diffident of all this? 

Mrs. B. (t will be inmspossible at this mo- 
ment to make you view it in the same light 
that L do. 

Balt. Yes, Madam, J knew it would be so 
with you. He has bewitched and thrown a 
veil over the understandings of all men! I 
have perceived it long, Even from the first 
of his settling in the neighbourhood, my 
friends have begun to look on me not as they 
were wontto do. Even my very tenants and 
dependants salute me less cheerily. He has 
thrown a veil over the anderstandings of all 
men! He has estranged from me that sympa- 
thy and tenderness, which should have sup- 
ported my head in the day of adversity. 

‘Mrs. B. Ah, my dear Baltimore! [tis you 
who have got a veil, a thick and gloomy veil 
cast over your mind, That sympathy and 
tenderness is still the same (pressing his 
hand.) And, if the day of adversity must 
come, you will be convinced of it. “But let 
ua fora while give up thinking of these 
things : let us walk out together, and enjoy the 
soothing calmness of this beautiful twilight. 
The evening-star already looks from his 
poses sky; no sound of busy ian is to be 

eard; the bat, and the beetle, and the night- 
fly, are abroad, and the pleasing hum of hap- 
py unseen life is in the air. Come forth, my 
husband. The shade of your native trees will 
wave over your head; the turf your infant 
feet first trod will be under your steps. Come 
forth, my friend, and more blessed thoughts 
will visit you. 

Balt, No, no; my native trees and my na- 
tive lawns are to me more cheerless than the 
dreary desert. [can enjoy nothing. The curs- 
ed néighbourhood of one obnoxious being 
has changed every thing for me. Would he 
were—-(clenching his hands and muttering.) 

wirs. B. O! what are you saying ? 

Balt. (turning away from her.) No matter 
what. 








Enter a little Boy from the lawn by the glass- 
door ranning wildly, and frightened. 


Boy, He'll be drown'd, if nobody runs to 
save him! He'll be drown'd ! he'll be drown’d ! 

Mrs. B. Has any body fallen into the pond ? 

Boy. Yes, Madam; into the deepest part 
of it; and, if nobody don’t run to pull him 
out, hell be drowned. 
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Boy. Yes, to be sure, Sir; it is “Squire 
Freeman's own self. (Balt. starts, and stops 
short. Mrs. B. clasping her hands and holding 

them up to heaven, remains in anxious sus- 

pense. Balt. after a moment's pause, rushes 
ut quickly ) 

Mrs. B. O God! what will this come to! 
(Throws herself back into a chair, and remains 

stupid and motionless. The boy stands star- 

ing at her.) 

Boy. Are you not well, Ma’am? Shall f 
call any body ? (She makes no answer; he still 
stands staring at her.) She don't speak: she 
don’t look at nothing: 1 will call somebody. 
(goes to the side-scene, and calls.) Who's there, 
Ubescech you? O, hear me, hear me! Who's 
there, I say? 


Enter Hovsemarp and CoacHMAN, 


Housem. What a bawling you make here, 
with your dusty feet, you little nasty jackan- 
apes! How dare you for to steal into a clean 
house? e 

Coach. If he be'n’t that little devil that put 
the cracker under my horse’s tail, | have no 
eyes in my head. He is always prowling 
about: there is never a dog hanged, nor a 
kitten drowned, in the parish, but he must 
be after it. 

Boy. (pointing.) Look there: what is the 
matter with the lady ? 

Housem. ©, merey on us! my dear good 
lady! Are you sick, Ma'am? or swooning? 
or beside yourself? Run, Coachy, stupid oaf'! 
and fetch us something. 

Couch. I would run to the farthest nook of 
the earth if | only knew what to bring. Will 
burnt feathers, or @ little aqua-vite do you 
any good? 

Mrs. B. (starting up.) Do you hear any 
noise? Are they coming yet? Pll go out my- 
self. (endeavours to go out, but cannot.) House- 
unsaid and Coachman support her.) 


Enter Davio hastily from the lawn. 


Dav. He is saved, Madam ! 

Mrs. PB. O, what say you, David? 

Dav. He has saved "Squire Freeman. He 
threw himself into thé deep water, and plash- 
ed about his arms lustily, till he caught him 
by the hair of his head, and drew him to the 
bank. One minute more had made a dead 
man of him. 

Mrs. B. Who did that?*Who caught him 
by the hair of the head? 

Dav. My master, Madam; and 2 brave 
man he is. 

Mrs. B. (holding up her hands in extacy.) 
Thy master ! ay, and my husband! and God 
Almighty's good creature, who has formed 
every thing good! O, yes! he has made 
every being with good in it, and will at last 
make it perfectly so, in some way-or other, 
known only to his wisdom. Ha! I hear a 
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ing wet as any corpse, I dare say; for all 
that there ia fein hun. m: (Exit. 
Mrs. B. Uigoand meet them. I'm strong 
enough now. 
Dav. Let me support you, Madam. 
Housem. (to Coach. as they go out.) La! 
will he be all wet, do you think, and stretch- 
ed upon his back ? 

(Exeunr by the glass door into the lawn, Mrs. 
B. supported by David. Light from a win- 
dow is now thrown across the path without 
doors, and discovers Baltimore and servants 
carrying Freeman into the house by another 
entry. The scene closes.} 


Scene I].—a Room 1N BALTIMORE'S 
HOUSE, 


Enter Simeon and Davin. 


Dav. Now, my Old Simeon, you'll see 
our master as hearty, after his ducking, as 
af he were an otter, and could live either in 
the water or out of it; though we had some 
trouble to bring him to bis senses at first. 
Sim. Ay, do let me go to him quickly. It 
had been a sorrowful day to this grey head, if 
my master had— 
Dav. Yes, and if my master had not, as a 
body may say, put his life in his hand to save 
im. 


Sim. Very true, David, I say nothing 

ainst all that ; I honour your master for it; 
thof I must say he has but an ungracious look 
with him. There is not another gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, thof { say it myself, 
that does not stop and say, “ How do you do, 
Old Simeon?” when he passes me. 

Dav. 1 don’t know ; I’m sure he used not 
to be ungracious. All the old folks of the 
parish used to thrust themselves in his way, 
asifit had been good for the ague, or an 
aching in the bones, to say,“ God bless your 
honour.” 

Sim. That must have been before we came 
amonyst you, then. Ha! here comes his 
Honour. 


Enter FREEMAN, dressed in a night-gown, with 
TroepRipGE and Charles BaLTimore. Mrs. 
Batimorg, at the same time, enters by an- 
other door, 


Sim. (going eagerly to his master, and kiss- 
ing his hand, which Freeman holds out to him.) 
God bless and preserve your worthy Honour! 
Free. I thank you, Simeon ; a good God has 
preserved me. You have not been much 
alarmed, T hope ? 
Sim. No, Sir; Theard of your safety before 
I heard of your danger; but some how or 
other it came across my heart, for all that; and 
Tcould not but think—I conld not—(pauses 
and draws the back of his hand across his cyes.) 
But the blessings of the aged and helpless 
have borne you up: the water could have no 
commission to hurt you. 
True. Well said, good Simeon! the bless- 





very buoyant quality. A cork jacket is noth- 

ing to them. 

ree. Do my wife and daughter know of 
it? 

Sim. No, please your Honour; my mistress 
is not returned from her visit yet, and m 

young lady is closed up in her reom wit 

‘adumseile, taking on her book-larning, as I 
suppose. 

free. Vl go home then, before they know 
any thing of it. (to Mrs. B.) My dear Mad> 
am, I return you my warmest acknowledg- 
ments, You flattered me, that I should have. 
an opportunity, before I leave the house, of 
thanking, once more, the brave man who has 
saved my life. 

Ars. B. He will come to you immediately. 

Char. (to Mrs. B.) Faith! 1 went to him 
myself, as you desired me, and he won’t 
come, 

Mrs. B. (frowning significantly to Char.) 
Thave just ‘come from him, and he will be 
here immediately. 

Char. You went too, did you? I could’nt— 

(Mrs. B. frowns again, and Char. is silent.) 

True. (to Free.) You had better sit dowa 
till he come. : 

Char, Yes, do sit in this chair in the receus; 
for you don't like the light in your eyes, I 
perceive. (/cading Free. kindly to the chair.) 

Free. I thank you. You are very good ta 
me, friend Charles. I think you would have 
lent a helping hand yourself, if you had been 
in the way, to have saved a poor neighbour 
from drowning. 

Char. J should have been a Pagan: else. 
Free. sits down, and they all gather round him.) 

low, my good Sir, it ts pleasanter to sit In & 
dey seat like this, with so many friendly faces 
round you, than to squash among the cold 
mud and duck-weed with roaches and eels for 
your comrades. 

rec. Indeed, friend Charles, I sha’n't con- 
tradict you. 

Enter Baxtimorn, going directly acroes the 
stage towards the opposite door, by which 
Free. and the others had entered, without. 
perceiving them in the recess, 

Free. He thinks J am still in the bed-room. 
(goes behind Balt. and luys his hund kindly 
upon his shoulder.) 

Balt, Nay, my dear Isabella! let me go by 
inyself! 1 would rather encounter him alone, 
than when you are all staring upon me. 

Free. (still holding him.) Ha, ha, ha ! my 
brave deliverer ! [ have caught you. 

Bult. (turning hastily about, and shaking him- 

self loose from his hold.) Ha! is it you ? 

Free. (stepping back disappointed.) It is me, 
Sir; and I flattered myself that the overflow- 
ings of a grateful heart would not be offen- 
sive. 

Balt. They are not offensive, Sir; you 
mistake ime. You are too—There is no oc- 
casion for all these thanks: 1 do not deserve 
them. 
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d all the country round will thank you too. 

‘here is not # sou! of them all, thof he might 

jot care a brass penny for you before, who 
Sill not fill a bumper to your health now, for 
saving to them his noble and liberal Honour. 
0, Sir! the blessings of every body will be 
upon your head now. 
5 Balt. (turning away frowningly from Sim.) 
0, so! 

Mrs. B. Old Simeon says very true: every 
body will bless you. 

Bult. (turning away from her.) 
pleasant indeed ! 

Char. (11 be hanged if every old woman in 
the parish don't foist you into her next Sun- 
day's prayers, along with the Royal Family. 

Balt, (turaing away from Char.) Must I be 
beleagur'd hy every fool? (goes hastily to- 
awards the door.) 

Mrs. B. (aside, running after him.) You 
‘will not go away so abruptly ? 

Balt. (aside to her.) Will there be no end 
to this damned gratitude ? (about, to Free.) 
Sir, L am very happy—I—{ hope you will 
have a good sleep at er this accident; and [ 
shall be happy to hear good accounts of you 
to-morrow morning. 

Free. No, Mr. Baltimore, we must not part 
thus. My gratitude for what you have done 
ig not to be spent in words only; that is not 
my way. | resign to you, and resign to you 
most cheerfully, all my interest in the borough 
of Westown. 

(Balt. pauses.) 

True. Ant is nobly said, Mr. Freeman, 
and I expected it from you. 

Char. (rubbing his’ hands and grinning 
with delight.) | thought so!-—I thought it 
would come to this: he has such a liberal 
way with him in every thing. 

alt, (half aside to Char.) Wilt thou never 
ive over that vile habit of grinning like a 
foe ? (going up with a firm step to Free.) No, 
Sir; we have entered the lists as fair combat- 
ants together, and neither of us, I hope, (sig- 
nificantly) have taken any unfair advantage 
of the other. Let the most fortunate gain 
the day. [ will never receive reward for a 
common office of humanity. That is not my 
way (mimicking Freeman.) 

Free. Let me entreat you! 

Balt. Mention it no more: L am deter- 
mined. 

Free. It would make me infinitely happy. 

Balt. Do me the honour to believe that I 
speak truth, when I say, { am determined. If 
you give up the borough, I give it up also. 

Free. Then { say no more. If leave with 

‘ou the thanks of a grateful heart. I should 
ave said, if it had been permitted me, the 
very grateful affection ofan honest heart, that 
it will never forget what it owes to you but 
in that place where both affection and animos- 
ity are forgotten. (Exrt with emotion, follow- 
ed by Charles and Simeon. 
afro BOTT Raltimoara! 
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Balt. (going two or three steps after him, 
and stopping short.) He is gone now. 

Mrs. B. No, he is not; you may easily over- 
take him. De—for the love of gentleness and 
charity ! 

Balt. (going hastily towards the door, and 
stopping short again.) No, hang it! I can't 
do it now. (Exrr hastily by the opposite side.) 

Mrs. B. (shaking her head.) Yhad great hopes 
from this accident ; but his unhappy aversion 
is, { fear, incurable. 

True. Don’t despair yet: I prophecy bet- 
ter thin, But do not, my dear Madam, be- 
fore Baltimore at least, appear so anxious 
about it. It serves only to irritate him. 

Mrs. B. Is it possible to be otherwise than 
anxious? ‘This unlucky prejudice, gradual- 
ly gaining strength from every little trivial 
circumstance, embitters all the comfort of our 
lives. And Freeman has so many good qual- 
ities—he might have been a valusble friend. 

True, Very true; he is liberal, good-tem- + 

red, and benevolent: but he is vain, unpol- 
ished, and, with the aid of his ridiculous wife ° 
to encourage him, most provokingly ostenta- 
tious. You ought to make some allowance 
for a proud country gentleman, who now sees 
all the former dependants of his family rang- 
ing themeelves under the patronage of a new, 
and, what he will falsely call, a mean man, 

Mrs, B. O,1 would make every allowance ! 
but I would not encourage him in his preju- 
dice- 

True. The way to reclaim him, however, 
is not to ran directly counter to it. I have 
never found him so ready to acknowledge 
Freeman’s good qualities as when J have ap- 
peared, and have really been half provoked 
myself with his vanity and magnificence. 

hen we would help a friend out of the mire, 
we must often go a little way intoit ourselves. 

Mrs. B. I believe you areright. Ah! True- 
bridge ! ifyou had been more amongst us late~ 
ly, we should not now, perhaps, have been so 
unhappy. He would have listened more to 
you than any other friend. 

True. Have good comfort: I don’t despair. 

[Exeunt. 





Scene Il].—nicHT. AN OPEN SPACE 
BEFORE THE BLUE POSTS: THE SCENE 
DARK, EXCEPT WHERE THE LIGHT 
GLEAMS FROM THE OPEN DOOR OF THE 
HOUSE. A NOISE OF DRINKING AND 
MERRIMENT HEARD WITHIN. 


Enter some of Battimore’s Voters, &c. from 
the house, carrying a table, a bow! of punch 
and glasses, which they set down in the porch, 
and place themselves round on the benches at 
the door. 


Sailor. Now, messmates, let us set down 
our bowl here. We have been long enough 
stow’d in that there close smoky hold, while 
the fresh air has been playing on the decks. 
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home in a good jolly time, old neighbours ; let 
us enjoy it. 

First Vote. Ay, lremember at our last elec- 
tion, when ’Squire Burton was chosen, we 
drank a hearty bowl in this very porch, and 
neighbour Bullock, the tanner, sat as it were 
in that very corner. Rest his soul! he loved 
Jus country, and his king, and his cause, and 
his candidate, as well as any heart in Old 
England. 

Second Vote. Ay, and he was always ready 
to knock any body down that was not as 
hearty as himself, “That was what I liked in 
him. That was the true spirit. That was the 
true roast beef of Old England. 

First Vote, And he had such a good knack 
ata toast. Come, stand up, Mr. Alderman, 
We have drunk already to the ancient family 
of the Baltimores, give us some other good 
public toast, You have a good knack at the 
business too. I would give you one myself, 
but then I doesn’t know how to do it for want 
of education. 

Ald. (standing up conccitedly.) May all the 
king, and the queen, aud the royal family, and 
all the rest of the nobility and members of 
parliament, serving aver them and under us 

e good ; and may all us, serving under them 
again be-—be—be happy and be good too, and 
be—and be—- 

Second Vote. Just as we should be. 

First Vote. Ay, just so. Very well and 
very nicely said, Mr. Alderman ! 

Second Vote. But does nobody drink to the 
mvy of old England? 

id. Yes, man: stop a little, and I’H have 
a touch at that too. 

First Vote. Ay, do so. 1 stand up for the 
British navy ; that Ido. ‘The sea is our only 
true friend, either by land or by water. Come, 

ive us a sailor's song, Will Weatherall. I 
Fave lived upon dry land all my days, and 
never saw better than a little punt-boat shov’d 
across the ferry for a sixpence ; butsome how 
or other I have a kindness for every thing 
that pertains to the great salt sea, with all the 
ships, and the waves roaring, and all that; 
and whenever I sees a good heart of oak seat- 
ed at an ulehouse door, with his glass in his 
hand, my heart always turns to him, an there 
should be a hundred men besides. Give us a 
song, man. 

Sailor. That I will, Hang me if thou 
does'n’t deserve to feed upon biscuit. 


SONG. 


Merry mantling social bowl, 
Many a cheerful kindly soul 
Fills his glass from thee : 
Healths’ go round, care is drown’d, 
Every heart with lighter bound 
Gen’rous feeis and free. 





And shame befal the narrow mind, 
; That to a messmate proves unkind , 
& Who once has fill’d his glass frém thee ! 


Whate’er our state, where’er we meet, 
We still with kindly welcome greet 
The mate of former jollity : 
Far distant, in a foreign land, 
We'll give to all a brother’s hand 
That e’er have ‘fill'd their glass from thee, 


Enter Marceny, ina great fury. 


Mar. Dash down your bowl, and break all 
your glasses in shivers! Are you sitting sing- 
ing here,and ‘Squire Baltimore hurried away 
to prison by his vile rascality creditors? 
Shame upon your red chops! Who pays for , 
the liquor you are drinking ? 

All. You're wrong in the head, Margery. 

Mar, Ye're wrong in the heart, and that's 
a worse thing, ungrateful punch swillera! 
You would be all up onend in a moment else ; 
for ] saw them lay their detestable paws upon 
him with mine own eyes. Rise up every skin 
of you, or I'll break the bow! about your ears! 
I'M make the liquor mount to your noddies, I 
warrant you ! 

All. (starting up.) Which way did they go? 

Mar. Come, fallow me, and bn shew you, 
Let them but come within reach of” ny 
clench’d fist, and I'll teach them to lay hands 
upon his honour! An esquire and a gentle- 
man born. [Exxenr, every body following her 

with great noise and hubbub.) 





ACT V. 


Scene I.—a vavLTED PASSAGE IN a 
PRISON, 


Enter Keeper, with several TurxxKeys bear- 
ing pots of porter, &c, for the prisoners. 


Keep. (calling to sumcbody without.) Take 
another pot of porter to the dog-stealer in the 
north ward, and a Welsh rabbit to his come 


rade. (to another who enters with a covered 
dish.) Where have you been all this time ? 
Ist Ture. Waiting on the rich debtor in 


the best chamber ; he has falien out with his 
stew'd carp, because the sauce of it be’nt 
cook’d to his liking. 

Keep. I'm sorry for that: we must spare 


no pains upon him. 


Enter 2d Turxxevs. 


2d Turn. (holding out a small jug.) Come, 
come, this won't do. Transportation-Betty 
says, nothing but true neat Hollands for her; 
and this here gin you have sent her be’nt fit 
for a gentlewoman to drink. 

Keep. Yes, yes ; tavell'd ladies are woundy 
nice. However, we must not quarrel with her 
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Enter TRUEBRIDGE, 

True. What part of the prison is Mr. Balti- 
more in? 

Keep. U'll shew you, Sir; follow me. 

True. 1 thought to have found him in your 
own house. In the common prison ? 

Keep. It is his own fault, Sir; he would go 
no where else; and the mote miserable every 
thing is about hins, the better he likes it. His 

ood lady could scarcely prevail upon him to 
fet us sof a couple of chairs in his room. 

True. Has she been long here ? 

Keep, Better than an hour, I should think. 

True. Does he seem much affected ? 

Keep. Anan, Sir? 

True. | mean, much cast down. 

Keep. O, Lud; no, Sir! | dare say not; you 
know people are used to such things every 
day. 

True. Very true, Mr. Keeper, I forgot that— 
Show me the way. [Exeonr. 


Scene T.—s prison. BALTIMORE Is 
DISCOVERED SITTING IN A THOUGHT- 
FUL POSTURE, WITH MRS, BALTIMORE 
RESTING HER ARM ON THE BACK OF 
HIS CHAIR, AND OBSERVING HIM AT~ 
TENTIVELY, 


Balt, (after starting up with alacrity, and 
walking several times up and down.) And 
they are calling out, as they go thro’ the 
streets, that I am a true Baltimore, and the son 
of their old benefactor ? 

Mrs. B. They are, indeed. The same party 
that assembled to attempt your rescue, are 
still parading about tumultuously, and their 
numbers are continually increasing. 

Balt. That’s right ! The enemy, [ hope, has 
heard the sound of it round his doors : they 
have bid him a good morrow cheerily. 

Mrs. B. \ don't believe they suspect him 
yet, for it is too bad to imagine. 

Balt. (exultingly.) But they will all know 
it'soon, All the world will know it. Man, 
woman, and child will know it; and even 
clothed in the very coats his ostentatious 
bounty has bestww'd upon them, the grey- 
headed labourers will curse him. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! How many chaldrons of coals, and hogs- 
heads of ale, and well fatten’d oxen will, in 
one untoward moment, be forgotten by those 
ungrateful hinds! Ha, ha, ha! The very 
children will callto him as he passes by. 
Methinks I tread lightly on the floor of this 
dungeon, with the step of an injured _man 
who rises'from the grasp of oppression. Raise 
thy drooping head, my Isabella: I am a 
thousand times more happy than I have been: 
all mankind will sympathize with me now. 

Mrs. B. Every honest breast, indeed, must 
detest baseness and hypocrisy. 

Balt. Ay, thou speak’st with some energy 
now. Come to my heart! there will be 








Mrs. B. None that I will not most cheer- 
fully fulfil. 

Balt. Ah! thou art a fair flower planted on 
an ungracious soil, and I have nursed thee 
rudely. 

Mrs. B. O, no! you were most kind and 
gentle once. 

Balt. And { will be so again, Isabella: for 
this viper gnaw’d at my heart, and { could be 
rentle to nothing ; noteven to thee. But my 
fieart feels lighter now : 1 will be rough to thee 
no more. 


Enter TRUEBRIDGE. 


Ha! my friend! good morning to you! 
Nay, nay : (taking hishand frankly.) don't be 
afraid to look at me: 1 wear no despondin, 
face upon it. ( pointing to the bare walls of his 
prison.) You sce what a happy thing it is to 

ave a liberal, generous, magnificent rival to 
contend with. Have you seen any of my 
good noisy friends in your way ? i 

True. Yes, crowds of them; and I really 
believe this arrest will gain you your election. 
There is something in man that always in- 
clines him to the side of the oppressed, 

Balt. Ay, by God! and the savage feels it 
more strongly than the philosopher. 

True. We was always a ridiculous ostenta- 
tious fellow; but if Freeman has thought to 
rnin your cause by the unworthy means you 
hint at, he is. the greatest fool as well as the 
greatest knave in the community, 

Balt. Gronically.) Don't he too severe 
upon him ! he has been bred to turn his money 
to good account, you know: apurchased debt 
is his property as well as a bale of’ broadcloth ; 
and he has a great many charitable deeds and 
bountiful donations to put into the balance 
against one little underhand act of unmanly 
baseness. 

True. Hang all his bountiful donations! If 
he has done this, I will curse him by the 
hour-glass with any good fellow that will 
keep me company. 

Balt. Nay, nay, nay ! youare warm, True- 
bridge. You are of an irritable disposition. 
You have no charitable allowances to make 
for the failings of good people. Ha, ha, ha! 

Enter Turnkey. 

Turn, Mr. Freeman begs to be admitted to 
see Mr. Baltimore. . 

Balt. (stretching out his arm vehemently.) 
Does he, by my conscience! (to True.) What 
think you of this ? 

Truc. If things are as we suspect, it does, 
indeed, exceed all ordinary calculations of 
effrontery. “ 

Balt. (to Turn.) Let him be admitted. 
(Exit Turn.) Now we shall see the smooth- 
ness of his snake’s skin; but the switch, not 
the sword, shall scotch it. (walks hastly up 
and down.) 
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assuming an ironical respect) Good morning, 
worthy Sir. You are the only man in Eng- 
jand, 1 may say in Europe, nay, I will say in 
the whole habitable globe, for you love mag- 
nificence, Mr. Freeman, whose dauntless con- 
fidence could have been wound up to the 
steady intrepidity of such a visit. 

Free, (simply.) O, no, my friend; don’t 
praise me more than I deserve. In courage 
to run to the assistance of a friend, you your- 
self have sect me the example ; and my charac- 
ter, I hope, will never be found deficient in 
any thing that becomes a good neighbour, 
and an honest man. 

Balt. (smiling sarcastically.) Certainly, sir ; 
be at all pains to preserve, in the public opin- 
jon, your invaluable character. I would 
really advise you to have a certaficate of all 

our eminent virtues drawn up, and sign’d 
yy every housekeeper in the parish. Your 
wonderful liberatities in worsted hose and 
jinsey-woolsey petticoats ; your princely sub- 
scriptions for bridges and market-places; and 
your noble donations to lying-in hospitals, 

ave raised your reputation over the whole 
country : und it the baseness of treacherously 
entrapping a fair and open rival, whom you 
profess'd to respect, can throw any shade 
upon your sublime virtues, you have only to 
build a tower to the parish church, or a new 
alms-house, and that will set every thing to 
rights again. (aside to True.) Look how he 
draws in his detestable mouth, and stares 
upon me like a cat! 

free. I now perceive, Sir, the point of 

our discourse, and I forgive every thing that 
it insinuates. I might say many things, but 
there is just one simple answer [ will return 
toit, All my fortune is at this moment at 
your disposal. You shall now be a free un- 
encumber’d man, owing no man any thing. 
For how cun you be said to be indebted to 
one who owes even his own life to you. To 
tell you this, was my errand here. 

Balt. (shrinking Pack and then recovering 
himself with proud disdain.) And 1, noble 
Sir, have one simple answer to return to you : 
i will rather remain in this prison till the 
hand of death unbolt my door, than owe my 
enlargement to you. Your treachery - and 
your ostentatious gencrosity are equally con- 
temptible. ¢ 

Free. On the word of an honest man, I 
have had no knowledge of this shameful 
arrest, 

Balt. And on the word of a gentleman, I 
believe you not. 

Free, Will you put this affront upon me ? 

Balt. (smiling maliciously.) Only if you 
are obliging enough to bear it. Do entirely 
as you please, (as¢de to True. turning away 
contemptuousty from Free.) Sce how like a 
sneaking timid reptile he looks. (walks up 
and down proudly.) 
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True. (aside to Free.) Go away for the 
present, Mr. Freeman, and I will call upon 
you by and bye. If you are an honest man, 
You are a noble one. 

Free. (impressicely.) In simple truth {then, 
lam an honest man; and shall be glad to 
have some discourse with you, whenever-you 
are at leisure. [Exrr, 

Bait. (stopping short in his walk and look. 
ing round.) 1s he gone? (to True.) what did 
you think of that? Was it not admirable? 
(endearouring tolaugh, but cannot.) he devil 
himself will now appear a novice in hypocrisy. 

True. Faith! Baltimore, 1 cannot think 
him guilty: he wears not the face of 2 guilty 
man. 

(Baltimore's countenance fulls: he turns away 
abruptly from Truebridge, and walks up 
and down in disorder.) 

Mrs. B. (perceiving Freeman’s hat on the 
ground, which he had dropt in his confusion.) 
Mr. Freeman has left his hat behind him. 
(As she stoops to lift it, Balt. runs furiously up 
to her and prevents her.) 

Balt, Touch not the damned thing, or I 
will loath thee! Who waits without? hollo! 
Turnkey ! 


Enter Turnkey ; and he, giving the hat a kick 
with his foot, tosses it ueross the stage. 


Take away that abomination, do! 
[Exit Aastily into an inner apartment, 
True. Don't lose hopes of fair weather, my 
dear Madam, tho’ we are now in the midst 
of the storm. Follow and soothe lim, if it 
be possible, and I'll go in the mean time to 
Freeman. [Exzunt, severally. 


Scene II].—sn open SCATTERED STREET 
IN A COUNTRY TOWN, 


Enter Jenkinson and SERVET by opposite sides; 
and are going to pass without observing one 
another. 


Serv. (calling to Jenk.) Not so fast, Mr. 
Jenkinson ; I was just going to your house. 

Jenk, And I was just going to do myself 
the pleasure to call at your's. 

Serv. And you was glad to go quickly 
along, I believe. It would neither be pleas- 
ant nor safe for you, perhaps, to mect the 
new member in his chur, with alt his frienda 
round him. “ Baltimore for ever!" would 
not sound so very pleasantly in your ears, 
Ay, Mr. Jenkinson! You have made a fine 
hand of this business for a man of your pre- 
tensions in the profession. 

Jenk. | believe, Mr. Servet, | may be per- 
mitted to assume to myself, without the im- 
putation of vanity, as much professional dex- 
terity in this affair as the most able of my 
contemporaries could have brought into the 
service. Every thing has been done that the 


very nicest mananvres of the law would ad- 
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thought of those fools taking him up so warm- 
Jy upon his imprisonment, in manifest con- 
tradiction to the old. proverb, that “rats and 
vermin leave a falling house ?”’ Who could 
have thought so many of Mr. Freeman's 
friends would have stay'd from the poll, too, 
after sulemnly promising their votes? I am 
sure you are too polite not to do me the jus- 
tice to confess that these things were not to 
be counted upon. A pinch of your snaff, if 
you please: you keep the best rappee of any 
gentleman in the county. 

Serv, But what can you say for yourself in 
the present business, Mr. Jenkinson? I'm 
sure, my client, Mr. Baltimore, has given 
‘hee advantages enough, if you had known 

jow to use them. Since his quarre] with Mr. 
Freeman in the prison, have not you and I 
gone between them with at least half-a-dozen 
of messages, unknown to their friends? and 
nothing but a paltry meeting with pistols to 
come of it aiter all! It is a disgrace to the 
profession. 

Jenk. What could I haye done, Mr. Ser- 
vet? 


Serv. What could you have done! Has not | di 


my client by my mouth, told your client in 
pret plain terms, in return to all his amica- 

te advances, that he is aliar,and a hypoerite, 
and a knave, anda coward; and with but very 
lite difficulty on your part a kick or a cudg- 
el might have been added: and do you as 
me what was to be done with all this? A 
meeting with pistols, indecd! It is a disgrace 
to the profession. | once procured for a smug- 
faced client of mine a good douse o’the chops, 
which put a couple of hundred pounds into 
his pocket; enabled him therehy to run off 
with a rick heiress, and moke his fortune, as 
you may well say, by a stroke. As for my- 
self, I put, of course, double the sum into my 
own. 

Jenk, Do me the favour to believe, my 
worthy Sir, that { have always looked up to 
your superiour abilities with the profoundest 
respect. But hive a little patience: and do 
me the honour to suppose 1 aim not alto- 
gether a novice. We may have a due) first 
and a law-suit afterwards. } suppose we shall 
have the pleasure of meeting at the place 
and hour appointed ? 

Serv. Never doubt that. But I hear the 
crowd coming this way. (some of the crowed 
begin to enter, and a great noise is heard at a 
distance.) Let us avoid them, and talk fur- 
ther of this matter as we go. [Exrust Jenk. 
and Serv. 


Enter more of the Crown. 


First Mob. Well, | can’t say but it was a- 
rare speech. 

Second Mob. And yery nicely delivered. 

First Mob. Ay, he is a nice man. 

First Womun. And such a sweet-faced gen- 


all, neighbour Brown, you was so long of” 
coming. “Gentlemen!” said he, and he 
bowed his head so, ‘the honour you haye 
this day preferred me to””— 

Second Moh. No, no, man; “ that you have 
conferred upon me.” 

First Mob. Well, well, where's the differ- 
ence? “I shall ever consider upon.”’—— 

Second Mob. Reflect upon. 

First Mob. Did not [ say “reflect upon? 
With—with great joy;” no “ great ”—I don’t 
know very well; but he meant, as one should 
say, as how he would think upon us with 
good-will, And then, quoth he—but first of 
all you know, he said, stretching out his 
hand so, that “the confidence imputed to 
him.” 

Second Mob. Tut, man! reposed upon him, 

First Mob. Did not [ say so as plain asa 
man could speak?——Was a trust that, with the 
greatest scrupulousness of regard—That is to 
say, you know, that he won't sell his vote for 
@ pension: nor give away our poor little earn- 
ings to feed a parcel of lazy placemen and 
courtiers, Lord help us! And that he won't 


lo. 

Third Mob. No, no! Vil answer for him. 
Why, I have heel-pieeed his shoes for him 
when he was no higger than a quart-pot. 

First Mob. But what pleased me most of 
all was, when he waved his hands in this 
fashion, and said, “ Gentlemen, it has always 
been the pride and boasting —- 

cond Mob, Pride and boast. 

First Mob, No, indeed; I say pride and 
boasting, Thomas Trnepenny ; have not I a 
pair of ears in my head as well as you? 

Second Mob. “Well, well, boasting be it 
then! 

First Mob. Yes, “ boasting of this honour- 
able borough to support its own dignity and 
independency against all corruptful encroach- 
ments.” And then he went on to tell us, 
you know, all about the glory and braveness 
of our ancestors—O! let him alone for a 
speech! L'll warrant ye, when he stands up 
among the great men in that there house of 
parliament, he'll sct his words together in as 
good a fashion as the best of them. 

Second Mob. Yes, to be sure, if he does it 
in the fashion that you have been a-shewing 
‘us. 





‘Second Woman. Ola’! there he comes, and 
the pretty chair and all the pretty ribbons fly; 
ing about! Do come and let us run after him, 


(Entera great crowd, and Bartimory carried 
in a chair ornamented with boughs and rib- 
bons, &c. on the back ground, and crossing 
over the bottom of the stage Exeunt withaccla- 
inations: the first crowd joining them.) 


Scene [V.—an oPEN SPACE IN A FOR- 
EST SURROUNDED WITH THICKETS 
AND FERN. Xe. 
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Serv. Now | do see them a-coming! 

Balt, You have discovered them half-a-doz- 
en of times already since we entered the for- 
est: Are they at hand? 

Serv. (etill looking out thro’ some bushes.) 
They an’t far off, but I don’t know how it is, 
they keep always a-moving, and always a- 
moving, and yet they never come nearer. 

Balt. He stops to take heart, perhaps. (smi- 
ling with malicious sutisfaction.) 

Serv, Yes, poor man, ha, ha, ha! his mind 

‘is disturb’d enough, no doubt. But you, Sir, 
are so composed! You have the true strong 
nerves of a gentleman. Good blood always 
shows itself upon these occasions. (looking 
out again.) Yonder now, I could tell you, 
even at this distance, by that very manner of 
waving his pocket handkerchief, that he is in 
a devilish quandary. 

Balt. Indeed! dost thou already discover in; 
him the disturbed gait of a frightened man?} 
This is excellent !—Let me look ! let me look ! ; 
(looking thre’ the bushes with great satisfaction | 
and cugerness.) Where, Servet ? 

Serv, ook just between the birch-tree and 
the little gate. 

Balt. (yeevishly.) Pooh, nonsense! Tt is a 
colt feeding amony the bushes, and lashing 
off the flies with his tail. 


As they are looking, enter Freeman and Jey- 
K1nson behind them. 



























Free. Good morning, gentlemen : I hope 
we have not kept you waiting. 

Balt. Lam here, Sir, at your request, to 

‘ive you the satisfaction you require, and [ 
flove waited your time without impatience. 

Free. Ah, Mr. Baltimore ! it is u cruel ne- 
eessity that has compell'd me to require such 
ainecting as this from aman to whom [ owe 
my |i But life, with contempt and degra- 
dation in the eye of the world annexed to it, 
is no benefit : you have cruelly compell’d 1 

Balt. Make no apology, Sir, for the invi 
tion you have given me to this place : itis th 
only one in my life that 1 have received from | 
you with pleasnre, and obey'd with alacrity. 

Free. You will regret, perhaps, when it is 
too late, that some explanation, on your purt 
did not prevent 

Jenk. Yes, Sir, some little explanation of 
your words, The aost honourable gentle- 
inan is always free to confess that words are | 
not ulways intended to convey the meaning 
they may obviously seein to express. 

Balt. (contemptuousty.) LT amake no doubt, 
Sir, that you ean find a great many different : 
meanings to the sume words. A lie may be 
easily turn'd into a slight mistake, ora villain 
into'a ventloman of deep and ingenious re- 
source, in your polite dictionary : but [am a 
plain, unpolish'd man, Mr. Jenkinson, and [| 
have but: one sense in which I offer what Fj 
have said by the month of my friend here | 
(wointing to Serv.) to Mr, Freeman, and to 
Wiser dh rent rmacdiadand ade enlain ad. tabs 








| froin his hand.) 


Serv. O, very pale. 

Free. Then, Mr. Baltimore, you compel a 
man of peace to be what he abhors. 

Balt. | am sorry, Sir, this business is so 
disagreeable to you: the sooner we despateh 
it, in that case, the better. Take your ground, 
(aside to Serv.) Does he not look very pale? 

Serv. (aside.) O, as white as a corpse. 

Free. I believe you are right (t0 Serv. and 
Jenk.) Mark out ‘the distance, gentlemen : 
you know what is gencrally done upon these 
cceasions. J am altogether iynorant. You 
seem to be ready, Mr. Baltimore, and soam J, 

Sern. (aside to Bult.) He would buily it out 
now, but he is ina great quandary for all that. 

Balt. (aside to Serv. angrily.) No, hang him, 
he is us firmas a rock! (aloud te Free.) Tam 
perfectly ready also, Sir. Now take your 
fire. 

Free. No; I cannot call you out, and take 
the first fire myself: this does not appear to 
me reasonable. 

Balt. You are the insulted man, 

Free. Yes, but I am the challenger, and 
inust insist on first receiving your's. 

(They take their ground, and Balt. is about to 
dire, when Truebridge and Charles Baltimore, 
break in upon them through the bushes.) 

True. (seizing Baltimore's arm.) Hold your 
rash hand, madman, and make not yourself 
accursed ! 

Balt, What do you mean, Truebridge ? 

True. (pointing to Free.) That there stands 
before you the unknown friend—— 

Free. (to True. eagerly.) Hold! hold! re- 
member your promise: T have bound you to 
it. 

True. But you release me from that prom- 
ise by effecting this meeting unknown to me, 
when Thad every claim upon yourconfidence. 
I will not hold my tongue. 

Bait. For God's sake, then, tell the worst 
thou hast got to say, for Lam distracted ! 

True, There stands before you, thon, that un- 
nown friend; the great uncle of your wife, 
as | suffered you to suspect, who his paid all 
your debts, open’d your prison doors, and 
even kept buck his own friends from the poll 

o make you the member of Westown. (Balt, 
tageers back some paces, and the pistol falls 


















Char. (capering with joy.) O, brave and no- 
ble! this makes a tans heart jump to his 
mouth ! Come here, Mr. Spitfire, (aking up 


| the pistol.) we shall have no more occasion 


for you, 

Bult, (vicing Charles an angry push as he 
stoops down close hy him ta lift the pistol.) 
Get away, danm’‘d fool ! Does this make you 
happy ? 

True. Fie, Baltimore ! It is not manly in 
thee to he thus overcome. 

Bait. If thou had’st lodged a bullet in my 
brain, I had thank’d thee for it. ; 


Trae. And is there nothing, then, within 
eeee en: Bemideedit a as i? 
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A mind which has strove to acquit itself of 
the obligation that it owes to you, and to make 
ye ample reparation for an injury which you 

ave suffered on his account, tho’ entizely 
unknown to him. There is nothing in your 
breast that comes forth to meet such sentiments 
as these, Injuries and oppression are pleasing 
to your mind; generosity and gratitude op- 
press it. Are these the feelings ofa brave 
man? Come, come! (taking his arm gently.) 

Balt. Hold away! I asm fool'd, and das 
press’d, and degraded! (turns away from him 
abruptly.) 

True. Weil, then, battle out with your own 
proad, spirit the best way you can. Freeman, 

must agree to it, is a magnificent, boasting, 
ostentatious fellow; and devil take me if 1 
could bear to have any reciprocity in good 
offices with him myself! 

Balt. By the Lord! Truebridge, I'll run you 
thro’ the body if you say that again. 

True. Ha! come nearer to me then. I shall 
now tell Freeman of an obligation he owes to 
you, Baltimore, and we shall see if he bears it 
more graciously, 

Free. | owe my life to his courage. 

True. Yes, but it is not that. Come nearer 
me, Baltimore. (to Free.) You were anxious, 
I believe, to erect a monument to the memory 
of your father. 

ee. Yes, Sir; and Mr. Jenkinson has writ- 
ten for me to have it accomplish’d. 

True. And also, at the same time, to have 
a certificate of your baptism ? 

Free. Yes, Sir, some family business re- 
quired it; but I have yet received no answer. 

True. No; the clergyman to whom you 
wrote is my particular friend; he has made 
the inquiries you desired ; and the result is of 
such a nature he has thought it necessary to 
be the bearer of it himself’ 

Free. What may it be? 

Truc. He is at my house, and will inform 
you of every thing minutely ; but, just at this 
moment, I can’t help telling you myself, that 
to erect a monument to the memory of your 
father is unnecessary, as Mr. Baltimore has 
already piously saved you that trouble. 

Free. What do you mean by that? Tama 
man of peace, but I will tear the heart out of 
any one who dares to insult my father’s 
memory. 

True. He has done it in sober piety. 

Free. What! erected a monument for my 
father in the parish church of Southerndown? 

True. No, in the parish church of Westown. 

Free. My father is not buried there. 

True. Ay, but he is, indeed. One church, 
one grave, one coffin contains both your fath- 
er and his. 

Free. O, God! what is this? (Balt. starts 
and puts his hands before his eyes.) 

Char. I would give a thousand pounds that 
| ee ee 





Free. (after a pause.) Was not my mother 
the wife of Freeman? 

True. Yew; and, I believe, his faithful wife ; 
but she was your mother first. 

Free. She was seduced and betray'd? 

True. We will not, if you please, enter into 
that part of the story at present. My account 
says, that she married, after bringing you into 
the world, a poor but honest man: that the 
late Mrs. Baltimore discovered her some years 
afterwards, sympathised with her misfortune, 
and from her own pin-money, for the famih 
affairs were even then very much involved, 
paid her a yearly sum for the support and 
education of her son, which laid the founda- 
tion of his future wealth and prosperity. 

Balt. (stepping forward with emotion.) Did 
my mother do this? 

True. Yes, Baltimore, she idid; till Mrs. 
Freeman, inform'd of the state of your father’s 
affairs, with an industry that defied all pain 
and weariness, toil’d day and night te euppett 
the aspiring views of her son, independent 
of a bounty which she would no longer re- 
ceive, tho’ it was often and warmly press’d 
upon her. 

Free. (with emotion.) And did my mother 
do that ? 

True. She did, indeed. 

Free. Then God bless her! I do not blush 
to call myself her son. 

True. (stretching out his hands to Balt. and 
Free.) Now, don’t think that I am going to 
whine to you about natural affection, and fra- 
ternal love, and such weaknesses. I know 
that you have lived in the constant practice 
of all manner of opposition and provocation 
towards one another for some time past: you 
have exercised your tempers thereby, and 
have acquired habits that are now, perhaps, 
necessary for you. Far be it from me to break 
in upon habits and gratificetions! Only, as 

ou are both the sons of one father, who now 
lies quietly in his grave, and of the good wo- 
men, for I call them both good, who bore no 
enmity to one another, tho’ placed in a situa- 
tion very favourable for its growth, do for the 
love of decency take one another by the hand, 
and live peaceably and respectably together ! 

(taking each of them by the hand.) 

Balt, (shaking off True.) Get away, True- 
bridge, and leave us to ourselves. 

(True. retires to the bottom of the stage, and 
makes signs for Jenk. Serv. and Char. to 
do so too: they all retire.) 

(Balt. and Free. stand looking at one another 
for some time without speaking. Balt. then 
drawing nearer to Free. clears his voice, 
and puts on the action of one who is sgoing 
to speak emphatically j but his energy is sud- 
denly dropt, and he turns away without 
speaking. He draws near him a second 
time, clears his voice again, and speaks in 
enkan aveente 1 
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‘racious—But—but my heart—O! it has of- 
Ended beyond—-beyond even the forgiveness 
of a—of a———— 

Free. (eagerly.) Of 1 what, Mr. Baltimore? 

Bait. Of a brother. 

Free. God bless you for that word! Are you 
the first to pronounce it? Yes, I will be a 
brother, and a father, and a friend, and 
an every thing to you, as long as there is 
breath in my body, And tho’ we do not em- 
brace as brothers——— 

Balt, (rushing into his arms.) Ah! but we 
do! we do! most heartily ! But I have some- 
thing to say. Let me lean against this tree 
for a little. (leans his buck against a tree.) 

Free. What would you say? 

Balt. (in a broken’ voice.) I am—I am 
where I ought not to be. - Your Ponerosity 
imposed upon you—the borough of Westown 
is vacant. 

Free. No; it is filled with the man for 
“whom I will henceforth canvass thro’ thick 
and thin every shire, town, and village in the 
kingdom, if need be: the borough of Wes- 
town is not vacant. 

Balt. (endeavouring to open his waistcoat 
and collar.) My buttons are tight over my 
breast: I can't get this thing from my throat. 
(Free. attempts to assist him.) 

True. (running forward from the bottom of 
the stage.) Let me assiat you, Baltimore. 

Balt, No, no, hold away : he will do it for 
me. I feel the touch of a brother's hand 
near my breast, and it does me good. 

True. (exulting.) Ha! is it thus with you? 
Then we have triumphed! conquest” and 
victory ! 

Char. (tossing up his hat in the air.) Con- 
quest and triumph and victory! O it is all 
right now ! 

True. Yes, Charles, thou may’st now be as 
boisterous as thou wilt. 

denk. (aside to Serv.) We have made but 
a bad business of it here. 

Ser. (qside to Jenk.) it was all your fault. 
they quarrel in a corner, whilst’ Free. and 
‘rue. are occupied with Balt.; and Charles 

runs exultingly about, tossing his hat in the 

air.) 

Enter nearly at the same time, by opposite sides, 
Mrs. Battimory and Mrs, Freeman, with 
CHARLOTTE. : 

Mrs. B. (alarmed.) O, you sre wounded, 
Baltimore. , 

True. No, no! there are no wounds here: 
we are victorious. 

Mrs, B. Over whom? 

True.-Over a whole legion of devils! or, at 
least; over one great -black one, who was as 
atrong and as stubborn as a whole legion. 

Mrs. B. Goufidly-) Ha! and is he over- 
come at last? Lettme rejoice with you, my 





Baltimore! We have found our lost happiness 
ain. 
Balt. We have found something more, my 
T Ree Ee ERR ee 





So 





Mrs. B. Yes, I knew you would find in 
this worthy man a friend and a brother. 

Balt. Nay, nay! you don’t catch my mean- 
ing: he is the son of my father. 

Mrs. F. What does he say ? 

Char. The son of his father! My ears are 
ringing. 

Mrs. B. (after a pause of surprise.) In sober 
earnest truth? (clasping her hands together.) 
O thank heaven for it! (holding out her hand 
to Free.) My friend and my brother. 

Bait. (to Free.) Yes, she has always been 
your friend. 

Free. (kissing her hand with emotion.) 1 
know she has, and I have not been ungrate- 
ful. (presenting Mrs. Free. to Mrs. B. and 
Balt.) And here is one who has not been so 
much your friend as she will be. Her too 
warm interest in a husband's success misled 
her into an error which she sincerely repents. 

Mrs. F. (affectedly.) Mrs. Baltimore has 
too much sensibility herself not to pardon the 
errors it occasions in others. 

Mrs. B. (taking her hand.) Be assured, m 
dear madam, I can remember nothing ‘with 
resentment that is connected with our present 
happiness. 

Serv. (aside to Jenk.) And Mrs. Freeman 
is shaking hands with them too! O! there 
will be a stagnation to all activity | there will 
not be a lawsuit in the parish for a century 
to come! 

Jenk. (aside.) Well, how could I help it? 
Walk this way, for God's sake, or they will 
hear us. 

(Jenk. and Ser. retire to the bottom of the 
stage fearrelting) 

Mrs. B. (looking round.) But there is some- 
thing wanting for me still: My dear Char- 

loltte— 

Charl. (coming forward and jumping into 
Mrs. B’s arms.) Yes, I was just waiting for 
this. O! I shall love you, and live with you, 
and hang about you continually! My sister, 
my aunty, my cousin! how many nanies 
may I call you? 

Mrs. B. As many as you please. But 
there is another name that ‘you must learn to 
say: (leading her up to Balt) do you think 
you can look gravely in this gentleman's 
face and call fim uncle? Nay, don’t be 
frightened at him. (to Balt.) Poor girl, she 
has stood in awe of you intolerably. 

Balt. (embracing ‘her.) She shall stand in 
awe of me no more ; and, if ever I look sternly 
upon her again, I will cheerfully submit to 
whatever correction she may think proper to 
inflict upon me. (smiling significantly.) 

Char. (holding out his hand to Charlotte 
And is there no such thing as cousins to be 
made out of all this store of relationship ? 

Chart. O yes! there isa lazy, idle, good- 
for-nothing thing called a cousin, that we 
must all have some little kindness for, as in 


duty hound, notwithstandi 
mo nA ig ase. 
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employment for you: [’ll rouse you up and 
make a man of you. ‘There is not a peer of 
the realin has it in his power to do more 
for his relations than lhave. And by heaven i 
Iwill do it too, : 

True, (laying his hand on Freeman's shoul. | 
der.) Gently now, my good Sir! we know 
all that perfectly well. 

Balt, (aside to True.) O, let him boast now, 
he is entitled to it. 

True. (aside to Balt. giving a nod of satis- 
faction.) Ay, all is well, L see. (aloud.) Now,’ 
‘my happy friends, if 1 have been of any use 
amongst you, shew me your gratitude b 
spending the rest of the day at iny house, witl 
my good friend the Vicar of Blackmorton ; 
wlio has many things to tell you. 

Mrs. Free. (aside to True.) As 1 ain the 
elder brother's wife, the foolish ceremony of 


my taking precedence of Mrs. Baltimore will 
be settled accordingly ; and I’m sure it will 
distress me extremely. 

True. (aside toher.) Don’t distress yourself, 
Madam; there is a bar to that, which you 
shall have the satisfaction of being acquainted 
with presently. Pray don’t let your amiuble 
delicacy distress you. (aloud.) Now let us 
leave this happy nook ut ) am resolved to 
have a little bower erected in this very spot, 
where we will all sometimes retire, whenever 
we find any bad dispositions stirring within us, 
with that book in our hands, which says “ If 
thy brother offend thee seven times ina day’ — 
No, no, no! I must not repeat sacred words 
with an unlicensed tongue: but 1 will bless 
God in silence for restoring a rational creature 
to the kindly feelingsofhumanity. (Exzunt. 


ETHWALD: A TRAGEDY, 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 


Oswan, king of Mercia. 
Epwann, fus nephew, and ethling or heir to 
the crown, 
Seacunrn, father to Edward. 
Eruwatp. 
Ernersent, @ noble Thane. 
Serre, elder brother to Ethwald. 
“Monto, father to Ethwald, a Thane of small 
consideration. 
Hexeur, a bigoted bishop. 
Avwy, an artful adrenturer. 
Woacarwo re, a rude marauding Thane. 
Oncar, a creature of Alwy’s. 
Mystics and Mystic Sisters, supposed tobe suc- 
cessors of the Druidical Diviners ; Soldiers, 
Attendants, &c. 


WOMEN. 





Exsuréa, daughter to king Oswal. 

Berrna, attached to Ethwald. 

SicurrHa, mother to Bertha, and niece to 
Mollo, hving in his castle with her daugh- 
ter, as part of his family. 

Dwina, attendant on Elburga. 

Ladies, Attendants, and female Druids. 


The Scene is mippesed to bein England, in the 
kingdom of Mercia, and the time near the 
end of the Heptarchy. 


ACTI. 


Scens I.—rue court oF a SAXON CASs- 
TLE. 


Ethwald is discovered lying upon the ground as 
if half asleep. The sound oF a horn is heard 
without, at which he raises his head a little, 
and lays it down again. The gate of the castle 
opens at the bottom of the stage, and enter Se- 
RED, ETHELBERT, andattendants, as ifretarn- 
ing from hunting. Set. and Ex. walk forward. 
tothe front, and the others retire by different 
sides of the stage. 


Sel. This morning's sport hath bravely paid 
our toil. 
Have not my dogs done credit to their breed ? 
Eth. I grant they have. 
Sel. Mark'd you that tawny hound, 


Si tad | Se aie fey A pe wey | i ee ae 











Like the brave leader of a warlike band. 

Thro’ many a mazy track his comrades fed 

In the right tainted path ? 

I would not for the weirgelt of a Thane 

That noble creature barter. 

Eth. I do not mean to tempt thee with the 

sum. 

See’st thou where Ethwald, like a cottage cur 

On dunghill stretch'd,halfsleeping,half awake, 

Doth bask his lazy carcass in the sun ? 

Ho! lagger there! (to Ethw. who just rai- 
ses his head and lays it down again. 
Eth. going up close to him. 

When slowly from the plains and nether 


woods 
With all their winding streams and hamlets 
brown, 
Updrawn, the morning vapour lifts its veil, 
And thro’ its fleecy folds, with soften’d rays, 
Like a still’d infant smiling in his tears, 
Looks thro’ the early sun :—when from afar 
The gleaming lake betrays its wide expanse, 
And, lightly curling on the dewy air, 
The cottage smoke doth wind its path to 


heaven: 
When iarks sing shrill, and village cocks do 


crow, 
And lows the heifer loosen’d from her stall : 
When heayen’s soft breath plays on the wuod- 
man’s brow, 
And ev'ry hair bell and wild tangled flower 
Smells sweetly from ita cage of checker'd 
dew: 
Ay,and when huntsmen wind the merry horn, 
And from its covert starts the fearful prey ; 
Who, warm'd with youth’s blood in his swel- 
ling veins, 
Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretch’d lie, 
Shut up from all the fair creation offers? 
(Eth. yawns and heeds him not.) He heeds 


me not. 
Sel. I will assail him now. (in a@ louder 
voice.) 
Ho! foxes heads our huntsman’s belt adorn, 
Who have, thro’ tangled woods and ferny 
moors, 
With many wiles shaped out their mazy flight ; 
Have swam deep floods, and from the rocky 
brows 
Of frightful precipices boldly Ieap’d 
Into the gulph below. 
Nay, e’en our lesser game hath nobly done : 
Across his shoulders hang four furred feet, 
That hath full twenty miles before us run 
In little O, if was glori 
Oa’ ae ey 
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> When dogs pursue them. (stretches himself 
and goes to rest again.) 

Eth. Leave him to rest, he is not to be 

rous'd. 

Sel. Well, be it so. By heaven, my fretted 

soul 

Did something of this easy stupor lack, 

When near the easy limits of our chace 

1 pass'd the frowning tower of Ruthergeld! 

He hangs a helmet o'er his battlements, 

As tho’ he were the chief protecting Thane 

Of all the country round. 

T'll teach th’ ennobled Coerl, within these 

bounds, 

None may pretend in noble birth to vie 

With Mollo's honour'd line ! 

Eth. (proudly.) Hast thou forgot ? 
Or did'st thou never hear whose blood it is 
That fills these swelling veins? 

Sel. Very you mercy, Thane: I little doubt 
Some brave man was the founder of your 

house. 

Eth. Yes; such an onc, at mention of 

whose name 

The brave descendants of two hundred yeara 

Have stately rose with more majestic step, 

And proudly smiled. 

Ed. Who was this lordly chieftain? 

Eth. A Swabian shepherd's son, who, in 

dark times, 

When ruin dire menaced his native land, 

With all his native lordship in his grasp, 

A simple maple spear and osier shield, 

Making of keen and deep sagacity, 

With daring courage and exalted thoughts, 

A plain and native warrant of command, 

Around him gather'd all the valiant youth ; 

And, after many a gallant enterprize, 

Repell’d the foe, and gave his country peace, 

His grateful country bless’d him for the gift, 

And offer'd to his worth the regal crown. 
Sel. (bowing respectfully.) L yield me to thy 

claim. 

(Ethwald, who has raised himself up by de- 
grees upon hearing the story, weal listen'd 
eagerly, now starts up, impatient of the 
pause, and catches Eth, by the arm.) 

Eth. And did they crown him then? 





Eth. No; with a mind above all selfish 
wrong, 

He gen'rously the splendid gift refused : 

And drawing from his distant low retreat 

The only remnant of the royal race, 

Did fix him firmly on his father’s seat ; 

Proving until his very latest breath 

A true and loyal subject. 

Ethwald’s countenance changes, then turn: 
from Eth, he slowly retires to the bottom of 
the stage and Exit. Eth. follows him atten- 
tively with his eye as he retires. 

Eth. Mark’d you the changes of the strip- 
ling’s eye ? 





You do complain that he of late has grow: 
A musing stuggard. Selred, mark me well: 
Braoding in weevot: wena wwiihin. live hivwaet 


Still here at home? Doth the eld wizard’s 
prophecy, 

That the destruction of his noble line 

Should from the valour of his youngest son, 

In royal warfare, spring, still haunt his 
mind ? 

This close confinement makes the pining 
youth 

More eager to be free. 


Sel, Nay, rather say, the lore he had from 
thee 

Hath o’er him cast this sullen gloom. Ere 
this, 


Where was the fiercest courser of our stalls 

That did not shortly under him become 

As gentle as the lamb? What bow so stiff 

But he would urge and strain his youthful 
strength, 

Till ev’ry sinew o’er his body rose, 

Like to the sooty forger’s swelling arm, 

Until it bent to him? What flood so deep 

That on its foaming waves he would not 
throw 

His naked breast, and beat each curling 


surge, 

Until he gain'd the far opposing shore ? 

But since he learnt ftom thee that letter'd art, 

Which only sacred priests were meant to 
know, 

See how it is, 1 pray ! His father's house 

Has unto him become a cheerless den. 

His pleasant tales and sprightly playful talk, 

Which still our social meals were wont to 
cheer, 

Now visit us but like a hasty beam 

Between the showery clouds. Nay, e’en the 
maid, 

My careful father destines for his bride, 

‘That he may still retain him here at home, 

Fair as she is, receives, when she appears, 

iis cold and cheerless smile. 

‘urely thy penanced pilgrimage to Rome, 
And the displeasure of our holy saint,’ 
Might well have taught thee that such sacred 

art 
Was good for priests alone. Thou'st spoilt the 
youth. 
Eth. I've spoilt the youth! What think’st 
thou then of me? 
Sel. I'll not believe that thou at dead of 
night 
Unto dark spirits say’st unholy rhymes ; 
Nor that the torch, on holy altars burnt, 
Sinks into smoth’ring smoke at thy approach ; 
Nor that foul fiends about thy castle yell, 
What time the darken’d earth is rock'd with 
storms ; 
Tho’ many do such frightful credence hold, 
And sign themselves when thou dost crose 
their way. 
1 do not believe ————_ 
Eth. By the bless’d light of heaven ;— 
Sel. 1 cannot think 
Eth By this well-proved sword ! 
Se. Patience. good Thane! T meant ta 
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Sel. Thy pesiee: I would have said, | Ere yet my bending knee hath touch’d the 


“ That he who in the field so oft hath fought, 
So bravely fought, and still in the honour'd 


cause, 
Should hold unhallow’d league with damned 
sprites, 
I never will believe.” Yet much I grieve 
That thou, with bold intrusive forwardness, 
Hast enter’d into that which holy men 
Hold sacred for themselves ; 
And that thou hast, with little prudence too, 
Entrapp’d my brother with this wicked lore, 
Altho’ methinks thou did’st not mean him 
harm. 
Eth. I thank thee, Selred; listen now to 


me, 

And thou shalt hear a plain and simple tale, 

As true as it is artless. 

These cunning priests full loudly blast my 
fame. 

Because that I with diligence and cost, 

Have got myself instructed how to read 

Our sacred” seriptures, which, they would 
maintain, 

No eye profane may dare to violate. 

Af] ain wrong, they have themselves to blame. 

It was their fiard extortions first impell’d me 

To poarch that precious book, from which they 

raw 

Their right, as they pretend, to lord it thus. 

But, what think’st thou, my Selred, read I 
there? 

Of one sent down from heav’n in sov’reign 


pomp, 

To give into the hunds of leagued priests 

All power to hold th’ immortal soul of man 

In everlasting thraldom? O far otherwise ! 
(taking Selred’s hand with great earn- 
estness.) 

Of one who health restored, unto the sick, 

Who made the lame to walk, the blind to see, 

Who fed the hungry, and who rais’d the 
dead, 

Yet had no place wherein to lay his head. 

Of one from ev’ry spot of tainting sin 

Holy and pure; and yet so lenient, 

That he with soft and unupbraiding love 

Did woo the wand’ring sinner from his ways, 

As doth the elder brother of a house 

The erring stripling guide. Of one, my 
friend, 

Wiser by far than all the sons of men, 

Yet teaching ignorance in simple speech, 

As thou would’st teke an infant on thy lap 

And lesson him with his own artless tale. 

Of one so mighty 

That he did say unto the raging sea 

“Be thou at peace,” and it obey’d his voice; 

Yet bow'd himself unto the painful death 

That we might live—-They say that I am 
proud— 

1 had they like their gentle master beenj! 

I would, with suppliant knee bent to the 
ground, 

Have kiss'd their ver: 

But, had they been li 
Renee Baie 


feet. 
e hirh, they would have 





earth. 
Sel. Forbear, nor tempt me with thy moving 
words ! 
I'm a plain soldier, and unfit to judge 
Of mysteries which but concern the learn’d. 
Eth. ¥ know thou art, nor do I mean to 
tempt thee. 
But in thy younger brother I had mark’d 
A searching mind of freer exercise, 
Untrammell’d with the thoughts of other men; 
And like to one, who, in a gloomy night, 
Watching alone amidst a sleeping host, 
Sees suddenly along the darken’d sky 
Some beauteous meteor play, and with his 
hand 
Wakens a kindred sleeper by his side 
To see the glorious sight, e’en so did I. 
With pains and cost I divers books procured, 
Telling of wars, and arms, and famous amen 
Thinking it would his young attention rouse ; 
Would combat best a learner's difficulty, 
And pave the way atlength for better things. 
But here his seized soul has wrapp’d itself 
And from the means is heedless of the end. 
If wrong I've done, I do repent me of it. 
And now, good Selred, as thou’st seen me 


fight 
Like a brave chief, and still in th’ honour'd 
cause, 
By that good token kindly think of me, 
As of a man, who long has suffer’d wrong, 
Rather than one deserving so to suffer. 

Sel. I do, brave Ethelbert. 

Eth. I thank thee, friend. 
And now we'll go'and wash us from this dust : 
We are not fit at goodly boards to sit. 

Is not your feast hour near? 

Sel. I think itis. [Exzunr. 
Scene II.—a sMaLL APARTMENT 

MOLLO’S CASTLE, 


IN 


Enter Eruwacp yery thoughtful, who leans 
against a pillar for come time without speaking, 


Ethw. (coming forward.) Is it delusion 
this ? 
Or wears the mind of man within itself 
A conscious feeling of its destination ? 
What say these suddenly imposed thoughts, 
Which mark such deepen’d traces on the 
brain 

Of vivid real persuasion, as do make 
My nerved foot tread firmer on the earth, 
And my dilating form tower on its way ? 
That I am born, within these narrow walls, 
The younger brother of a petty chief, 
To live my term in dark obscurity, 
Until some foul discase or bloody gash, 
In low marauding strife, shall Jay me low ? 
My spirit sickens at the hateful theught! 
It hangs upon it with such thick oppression, 
As doth the heavy, dense, sulphureous air 
Upon the breath’ it stifles. (pulling up the 
sleeve of his garment, and baring his 
right arm from the shoulder.) 
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‘ Own'd ever valiant chief of ancient story ? 
And lacks my soul within, what should impel 
7 it? 

Ah! but occasion, like th’ unveiling moon 
Which calls the advent'rer forth, did shine on 
them ! 
1 sit i'the shade ! no star-beam falls on me’! 
(Bursts into teurs, and. throws himself back 
against the pillar. A pause: he then starts 
forward full of animation, and tosses his 
arms high as he speaks.) 
No; storms are hush’d within their silent 
cave, 
And unfiesh’d lions slumber in the den, 
But there doth come a time ! 


Enter Benrita, stealing softly upon him before 
he ia aware. 


What, Bertha, is it thou who steal'st upon 
me? 

Ber. 1 heard thee loud : 

Conversest thou with spirits in the air? 

Ethw, With those whose answ'ring voice 

thou can’st not hear. 

Ber. Thou hast of late the friend of such 

become, 
And only they. Thou art indeed so strange 
Thy very dogs have ceased to follow thee, 
For thou no more their fawning court re- 
cciv'st, 
Nor callest to them with a master's voice. 
What art thou grown, since thou hast lov’d 
to pore 
Upon those magic books ? 

Ethw. oe matter what ! a hermitan’ thou 

wilt. 

Ber. Nay, rather, by thy high assumed gait 
And lofty inien, which I Fave mark’d of late, 
Oft times thou art, within thy mind's own 

world, 
Some king or mighty chief. 
Tf so it be, tell me thine honour’s pitch, 
And I will tuck my regul mantle on, 
And mate thy dignity. (assuming much state.) 
Ethw. Out on thy foolery | 
Ber. Dost thou remember 
How on our throne of turf, with birchen 
crowns , 

And willow branches waving in our hands, 

We shook our careless feet, and caroll’d out, 

And call'd ourselves the king and queen of 
Kent? 

Ethw. Yes, children ever in their mimick 

play 

Such fairy state assune. 

Ber. And bearded men 
Do sometimes gild the dull enchanting face 
Of sombre stilly life with like conccits. 
Come, an’ you will we'll go to play again. 

tripp 

Ethw. Who sent thee here to gambol round 

me thus? , 
Ber. Nay, fie upon thee! for thou know'st 
right well 
Tt is an orrand of my own good will. 





ner gaily round him.) | 


Into all shapes: who chants gay stories too; 

And who was wont to tell thee, when a boy, 

Of all the bloody wars of furious Penda? 

E’en now he is at work before the gate, 

With heaps of plient rushes round him 
strew'd ; 

In which birds, dogs, and children roll and 
nestle, 

Whilst, crouching by his.side, with watchful 


eye 

The playful kitten marks each trembling rash 

As he entwists his many circling bands. 

Nay, men and matrons, too, around him flock, 

‘And Ethelbert, low seated on a stone, 

With arms thus cross’d, o’erlooks his curious 
craft. 

Wilt thou not come ? 

Eth. Away, I care not for it! 

Ber. Nay, do not shake thy head, for thou 
must come. 

This magic girdle will compel thy steps. 
(throws a girdle round him playfully, 
and pulls it tilt it breaks. 

Ethw. (smiling coldly.) Thou see'st it can- 
not hold me. (Bertha's face chan- 
gesimmediately : she burstsinto tears, 
and turns away to conceal it.) 

Ethw. (soothing her.) My gentle Bertha ! 
hittle foolish maid ! 

Why fall those tears? Wilt thou not look on 
me? 

Dost thou not know [ am a wayward man, 

Sullen by fits, but meaning no unkindness ? 

Ber. O thou were wont to make the hall 


rejoice ; 
And cheer the gloomy face of dark Decem- 
ber! 


Ethw. And will, perhaps, again. Cheer 
up, my love! (ussuming a cheerful 
voice.) 

And plies the wand’ring clown his pleasing 
craft, 

Whilst dogs and men and children round 
him flock ? 

Come, let us join them too. (holding out his 
hand to her, whilst she smiles thro’ 
her tears.) 

How course those glancing drops adown thy 
cheeks, 





off her tears, and leads 
nately.)  [Exxunr. 





Scene Ii].—s nanRow STONE GALLERY 
OR PASSAGE. ‘3 
(Voice without.) Haste, lazy comrade, there ! 
Enter two SpRVANTS by opposite sides, one of 
them carrying mats of rushes in his arms. 
First Serv. Set’st thou thy fect thus softly 
to the ground.— 
As if thou had’st been paid to connt thy 
steps ? 
What made thee stay so long? 
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Second Serv. Ay, by the mase! sharp 
news indeed. 
‘And mark me well; beforehand I have said 
it; 
Bome of those spears now hanging in the hall 
Will wag i’ the field ere long. 
First Serv, Thou hast a marv’llous gift of 
prophecy. 
Iknow it well ; but let us hear thy news. 
Second Serv. Marry | the Britons and their 
restless prince, 
Join’d with West Anglia’s king, a goodly 
host, 
Are now in Mercia, threat'ning all with ruin. 
‘And over and besides, God save us all ! 
‘ They are but five leagues off. 
Tis true. And over and besides again, ~ 
Dar king is on his way to give them battle. 


WALD, BERTHA, SIGURTHA, AND OTH- 
ERS, ARE DISCOVERED SITTING ROUND 
A TABLE ON WHICH STAND GOBLETS 
AND FLAGGONS, &C. AFTER A FEAST. 

















Eth. Ney, gentle Bertha, if thou followest 


im, 
Sheer of those lovely tresses from thy head, 
And with a frowning helmet shade those 
eyes: 
¥’en with thy prowess added to his own, 
Methinks he will not be surcharg'’d of meana 
To earn his brilliant fortune in the field. 
Ber. Nay, rather will J fill a little scrip 
With sick-men’s drugs and salves for fest ring 
wounds, 
And journey by his side, a trav'lling leech. 
Sel. That will, indeed, no unmeet comrade 


‘Ay, and moreover all, if the late floods be 
Have broken down the bridge, asit is fear'd, | For one whose fortune must be earn’d with 
He must perforce pass by our castle walls, blows 
‘And then thou shalt behold a goodly shew! | Borne by no substitutes. 
First Serco, Who brought the tidings? Ethw. Well jested, Thanes ! 
‘Second Serv. A soldier sent on horseback | But some, ere now, with fortune earn'd by 
all express : . blows 
Fen now I heard him tell itto the Thane, | Borne by no substitutes, have placed their 
‘Who cautioned me to tell it unto none, mates 


That Ethwald might not hear it. 
First Sero. And thou in sooth obey’st his 
caution well. : 
Now hear thou this from me: thou‘art a lout; 
‘And over and besides a babbling fool ; 
‘Ay, and moreover all, I’ break thy head 
Ifthou dost tell again, in any wise, 
The smallest tittle of it. 
Second Serv. Marry ! 1 can bess secret as 
thyself ! 
I tell not those who blab. 
First Serv. Yes, yes, thy eaation is most 
scrupulous ; 
Thou'lt whisper it in Ethwaid’s hither ear, 
And bid the farther not to know of it. 
Give me those trusses. 
Second Serv. Yes, this is made for my old 
master’s seat, 
And this, so soft, for gentle lady Bertha. (géo- 
the mats.) 
And this, and this, and this for Ethelbert. 


Above the gorgeous dames of castled lords: 
Cheer up, sweet Bertha ! . 
For ev'ry drug ta’en from thy little scrip 
T'll pay thee baek with-— . m4 
Be Sticks the word i’ hie throat. 
Sel. Vt is too great for utt’rance. 
Eth. Here's to your growing honours, fu- 
ture chief; 
And here is to the lofty dame who shall be— 
(they all drink ironically to Ethw. and Berth.) 
‘Hollo. (seriously.) Here is a father’s wish 
for thee, my son, (we Ethw.) 
Better than all the glare of fleeting greatness. 
Be thou at home the firm domestic prop 
Of thine old father’s house, in this as honour’d 
As he who bears far hence advent’rous arms ! 
Nor think thee thus debarred from warlike 
deeds : 
Our neighb'ring chiefs are not too peaceable, 
And much adventure breed in little space. 
Ethw. What! shall 1 in their low destrac- 


But sce thou put a sprig of mountain-ash tive strife 
Benath it snugly Dost thou understand? | Put forth my strength, and earn with valiant 
First Serv. What is thy Meaning? deeds 


Second Serv. It hath power to cross all 
wicked spells ; 
So that a man may sit next stool to th’ devil, 
Sf he can lay but slyly such a twig 
Beneath his seat, nor snffer any harm. 
First Serv. 1 wish there were some herb of 
secret power 
To saye from daily skaith of blund’ring fools : 
I know beneath whose stool it should be 
press’d. 
Get thee along ! the feast smokes in the ball. 
: [Exeonr. 


The fair renown of mighty Woggarwolfe, 
The flower of all those heroes? Huteful ruf- 
fian! toy 
He drinks men’s blood and human flesh de- 
vours ! 
For searce a heifer on his pasture feeds 
Which hath not cost a gallant warrior’s life. 
ery you mercy, father! you are kind, 
But Ido lack the grace to thank you for it. 
‘Mollo leans on the table and. looks sad.) 
Sigur. (to Mol.) Good uncle, you are aad! 
Our gen’rous Ethwald “\ 
Contemns not his domestic station here, 
Tho’ little willing to enrich your walla 
With spoils of petty war. . 


Scene IV. 4 SAXON HALL WITH THE 
WALLS HUNG ROUND -WITH ARMOUR. 
MOLLO, ETHELBERT, SELRED, ETH- 
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Ethw. (seein; 
. cheerfulness.) 
Nay, father, if your heart is set on spoil, 
. Let it be Woggarwolfe’s that you shall covet, 
‘And small persuasion may suffice to tempt me. 
* To plunder him will be no common gain. 
, We feasters love the flesh of well-run game : 
' And, faith! the meanest'beeve of all his herds 
Has hoof"d it o'er as many weary miles, 
With goading pike-men hollowing at his heels, 
’ As e’er the bravest antler of the woods, 
His very muttons, too, are noble beasts, 
For which contending warriors have fought; 
And thrifty dames will find their fleece en- 
i tich’d 
With the productions of full many a soil. 
Ber. How so, my Ethwald ? 
Ethw. Countest thou for nought 
Furze from the upland moors, and bearded 
down, 
Torn from the thistles of the sandy plain? 
The sharp-tooth’d bramble of ihe shaggy 
woods 
And tufted meds from the dark marsh ? Good 
sooth 5 
She well may triumph in no vulgar skill 
Who spins a coat from it. 
And then his wardrobe, too, of costly geer, 
Which from the wallets of a hundred thieves, 
Has been transferring for a score of years, 
+ In endless change, it will be noble spoil! 
{8 trumpet is heard without, and Ethw. starts 
Pi ym his seat.) 
la! ‘tia the trumpet’s voice ! . 
What royal leader this way shapes his route ? 
(a silent pause.) 
Ye answer not, and yet ye seem to know. 


Enter Servants in haste. 


" Good fellows, what say ye ? 
First Serv. The king! the king! and with 
five thousand men ! 
Second Serv. 1 saw his banners from the 


battlements 
Waring between the woods. 
* Third Serv. And so did I. 


His spear-men onward move in dusky lines, 
wLike the brown reeds that skirt the winter 
» 


ool, 
» Sel. Well, well, there needs not all this 
wond'ring din: 

He passes on, and we shall do our part. 
First Serv. The foe is three leagues off. 
Sel. Hold thy fool's tongue ! I want no in- 

formation. 

(Ethwald remains for a while thoughtful, 
then, running eagerly to the end of the hall, 
climbs up and snatches from the walls a 
sword and shield, with which he is about to 
run out.) 

Mollo. (tottering from his seat.) 

O go not forth, my rash impetuous son ! 

Btay yet a term beneath thy father’s roof, 

And, were it at the cost of half my landa, 

T'll send thee out accoutred like a Thane. 


his father sad, and assuming | | ask of thee no more, 


Ber. And wilt thou leave us? 
Mollo. Ay, he’ll break thy heart, 
And lay me in the dust! (trumpet sounds 
again, and Ethw. turning hastily 
from them, runs out.) 
Ber. Oh! he is gone for ever! 
Eth. Patience, sweet Beytha! 
Sel. The castle gates are shut by my com- 
mand, 
He cannot now escape. Holla, good friends! 
(to those without.) 
Enter FotLowers. 
All quickly arm yourselves, and be prepared 
To follow me before the fall of eve. 
Eth. Send out my scout to climb the far- 
ther hill, 
And spy if that my bands are yet in sight. 
[Exeunr Followers. 
Now let us try*to tame this lion’s whelp. 
Enter Servant in haste, ‘ 
Sel. What tidings man? Is Ethwald at the 
? 


Ser, No, good my Lord, nor yet within the 
* walls, 


Sel. What, have they open’d to him? 

Ser. No, my Lord, 
Loudly he call'd, but when it was refus'd, 
With glaring eyes, like an enchafed wolf, 
He hied him were the lowest southern wall 
Rises but little o'er the rugged rock ; 

There, aided by a half projecting stone, 
He scal'd its height, and holding o'er his 


head 

His sword and shield, grasp'd in his better 
hand, 

Swam the full moat. 

Eth. (to Sel.) O, noble youth! 

Did I not say, you might as well arrest 

‘The fire of Heav'n within its pitchy cloud 

As keep him here ? (Bertha farnts away.) 

Alas, poor maid ! 


(Whilst StcurTHa and Erx. &c. attend to 
Berta, enter followers and retainers, and 
begin to take down the armour from the walls. 
Enter WoGeaRr wor Fe.) 


Wog. (to Sel.) They would have shut your 
gate upon me now, 
But I, commissiog’d on the king’s affairs, 
Commanded entrance. Oswal greets you, 


chiefs, 
And gives you orders, with your followers, 
To join him speedily. 


(seeing Bertha.) 
What, swooning women here? . 
Sel. Ethwald is gone in spite of all our care, 
And she, thou know’st, my father's neice’s 
child, 
Brought up with him from early infancy, 
Is therein much affected. 
Wog. (smiling.) O, it is ever thus; 1 know 
it well, 
When striplings are concerned! Once on a 
time, 
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With fainting maids and shrieking matrons 
strew’d, 
As tho’ the end of all things had been link’d 
Unto my fatal grasp. : 
Sel. (eagerly.) | Thou didetnotslay him? 
Wog. (smiling contemptuously.) Ask Selred 
if I slew mine enemy ? 
Sel. Then, by heay'ns light, it was a ruffian’s 
deed! 
Wog. Lcry thee grace! wear'st thou a virgin 
aword ? s 
Maidens turn pale when they do look on blood, 
And men there be who sicken at the sight, 
If men they may be call'd. 
Sel. Ay, men there be, 
Who sicken at the sight of crimson butchery, 
Yet in the battle’s heat will far out-dare 
A thousand shedders of unkindled blood. 
Eth. (coming forward.) Peace, Thanes ! this 
is no time for angry words. 
(Bertha giving a de sigh, Eth. and Sel. go 
+ to her and leave ‘og. who hecds her not, 
but looks at the men taking the arms from the 
walls.— Observing one who hesitates between 
the swords.) 
Wog. Fool, chose the other blade ! 
That weight of steel will noble gashes make ! 
Nay, rightly guided in a hand like thine, 
Might cleave a man down to the nether ribs. 
Se. (to Bertha, as she is recovering.) 
My gentle child, how art thou ? 
Ber. And no kind hand to hold him! 
Eth. Be not cast down, sweet maid ; he'll 
. soon return; 
All are not loat who join in chancefulewar. 
Ber. I know right well, good Thane, all are 
not lost. 
The native children of rude jarring war. 
Full oft returning from the field, become 
Beneath their shading helmets aged men : 
But oh, the kind, the playful, and the gay ; 
They who have gladden'd their domestic 


oard, 
And cheer’d the winter fire, do they return ? 
(shaking her head sorrowfully.) 

I grieve you all : I will no more complain. 

Dear mother, lead me hence. (2 Sig.) 
( To Sel.) I thank you, gentle Selred, this 
suffices. 

[Exeunr Bertha, supported by Sigurtha. 
Sel. (to Mollo who has sat for some time with 
his face cover'd.) What, 80 o’ercome, my 


father ? 
Moll. I am o'ercome, my son ; lend me thine 
arm. (Exeunr. 
ACT II. 


Scere I.—4 rorest : THE VIEW OF AN 
ABBEY WITH ITS SPIRES IN THE BACK 
GROUND, 


Eater the Kina, attended by SracurTH and 
several THANFES and folinwers enmn of tham 


stretches out his arm in the action of commands 
the trumpets cease, and they all halt. 
King. Companions of this rough and 
bloody day, 
Beneath the kindly shelter of this wood 
A while repose, until our eager youth, 
Shall, from the widely spread pursuit ‘re- 
turned, 
Rejoin our standards. 
Brave Seneschal, thou’rt weak with the loss 
of blood ; 
Forbear attendance. Ay, and thou, good 
Baldrick : 
And thou, (to another) and all of you. 
Sen. No, gracious king ; 
The sight of you, unhurt, doth make 
blood 
‘That in our veins remains so kindly glow, 
We cannot faint. 
King. Thanks, noble chiefs ! dear is the gain 
T earn, 
Purchased with blood so precious. Who are 
those 
Who thitherward in long procession move ? * 
Sen. It is the pious brethren, as I guess, 
Come forth to mect you from yon neighb’ring 
abbey, 
And at their fread the holy Hexulf comes. 
Enter Hexur and Monxs, 
Hex. Accept our humble greetings, roya} 
sire | 
Victorious be 
Low be your 


our arms! and in the dust 
8, a8 in this glorious day! * 


'Favour'd of heav'n, and of St. Alban, hail! . 


King. I thank your kindly zeal, my rev’rend 
father ; 
And from these holy brethren do accept”. 
With thanks this token of good will, nét’ 
doubtin; . + 
That much I am beholden to your prayers, * 
Hex. Jn truth, most gracious king, your 
armed host ‘ 
Has not more surely in your cause prevail'd 
Than hath our joint petition, offer’d up 
With holy fervour, most importunate. 
Soon as the heav'n-rais'd voices sweetly 
reach’d 
The echoing arches of yon sacred roofs, 
Saint Alban heard, and to your favour'd side 
Courage and strength, the soul of battle, sent; 
Fear and distraction to th’ opposing foe. 
King. Ah, then, good father, and ye pious 
monks! 
Would that ye had begun your préyers the 
sooner! . 
For long in doubtful scales the battle hung ; 
And of the men who, with this morning's sun, 
Buckled there harness on to follow me, 
Full many a valiant warriour, on his back 
Lies stiff'ning to the wind. 

Hex. The wicked sprite in ev'ry armed host 
‘Will find his friends ; who doubtless for a time 
May countempoise the prayers of holy men. 
There are among your troops, I question not, 
Wat wet dia mantel wile niche 2 
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And many holding baleful heresies. 
Fought Ethelbert, of Sexford, in your host ? 
Ring. He did, my rev'rend father, bravely 
fought: 
' To him and valiant Selred, Mollo’e son, 
- Belong the second honours of the day. 
+ (Hexulf looks abash’d, and is silent.) 


Enter Epwarp attended, who, after making his 
obeisance to the KinG, runs up eagerly to 
SEAGURTH. 


Edw. You are not wounded, father? 
Sea. No, my boy. 
Edw. Thanks to preserving goodness! 
Noble Thanes, 
Itgrieves me much to see those swathed limbs. 
‘ar wears a horrid, yet alluring face. 
(To King.) Your friends, my Lord, have 
done me great despite. 
Had they not long detain'd me on the way, 
I should have been with you before the battle. 
King. Complain not, youth; they had, in 
this, commands 
Too high to be disputed. And ‘tis well, 
For we have had a rough and bloody day. 
Edw. Ha! is it so? But you have been 
; victorious. 
How went the field? 
Sea. Loud rose our battle’s sound, and for 
‘ a while 
iqhe Mercians bravely fought; when, all at 


once, 
From some unlook’d-for cause, as yet un- 
known, 1 

A powerful panic seiz'd our better wing, 

Which, backs recoiling, turn’d and basely fled. 
‘Touch’d quickly with a seeming sympathy, 
Our centre-force began, in laxed strength, 

# To yield contended space.—So stood the field ; 
‘When on asudden, like those warriour spirits, 


Whose scatter’d locks the streamy light'- 
ning is, 

Whowe spear the bolt of heaven; such as 
the seer 


In ’tranced gaze beholds midst hurtling storms, 
PRush'd forth a youth unknown, and in a pass, 
Narrow and steep, took his determin’d stand. 
His beck’ning hand and loud commanding 
voice 
Constrain’d our flying soldiers from behind, 
And the sharp point of his opposing spear 
Met the pale rout before. 
‘he derk returning battle thicken'd round him. 
Deeds of amazement wrought his mighty arm ; 
Rapid, resistless, terrible. 
igh rose each warlike bosom at the sight, 
‘And Mercia, like a broad increasing wave, 
Up swell’'d into a hugely billow'd height, 
O’erwhelming in its might all lesser things, 
Upon the foe return'd. Selred and Ethelbert 
Fellon their weaken'd flank. Confusion,then, 
And rout and horrid slaughter fill’d the field : 
‘Wide spread the keen purauit ; the day is ours; 
Yet many a noble Mercian strew’ the plain. 
Edw. (eagerly.) But the young hero fell 
not? 


Edw. Then bless’d be Heav’n ! there beats 
no noble heart 
Which shall not henceforth love him asa 
brother. 
Would he were come unhurt from the pursuit ! 
O that I had beheld him in his might, 
When the dark battle turn’d! 
Sea. Your wish is soon fulfill'd, my eager 


boy ; 
For here, in truth, the youthful warrour 
. comes, 
And, captive by his side, the British Prince. 
Enter Er wap with the BritisH PRincE pris- 
oner, accompanied by SkLRED and ETHEL- 
BERT, and presents his prisoner to the King. 


King. (to Prince.) Prince of the Britons, 

clear thy cloudy brow; 

The varied fate Sf war the bravest prove. 

And tho’ I might complain that thy aggressions 

Have burnt my towns, and file my land 
with blood, ; 

Thy state forbids it. Here, good Seneschel, 

Receive your charge, and let him know no 
change 

Unsuited to a prince. (To Ethwald.) 

And thou, brave warriour, whose youthfulfarm: 

Has brought unto thy king so high a gift, 

Say, what proud map may lift lus honour'd 


ead, 
And boast he is thy father. 
Ethw. A Thane, my Lord, forgotten and 
retired : 
I am the youngest son of aged Molo, 
And Ejhwald is my name. 
King. Youngest in years, tho’ not in hon- 
our, youth, 
E’en tho’ the valiant Selred is thy brother. 
(turning to Selred.) 
And now be thou the first and noble root, 
From which a noble race shall take its growth, 
Wearing thy honours proudly ! 
Of Marnieth’s earldom be thou the Lord ! 
For welt } know the council of the states 
Will not refuse to ratify my grant. 
And thon, brave Ethelbert, and Selred, too, 
Ye well have earn‘d a noble recompense,, 
And shal! not be forgot. Come hither, 
Edward; 
‘Take thou this hero’s hand; and, noble Eth- 
wald, 
Thus let the kingdom's ethling join with me 
In honouring thy worth. . 
(Edward, who hus gazed at some distance upon 
Ethwald, springing forward eagerly.) 
Give him my hand, my Lord! have you not 


sai 

That I should fold him to my burning heart? 
(Embraces Ethw.) Most valiant Ethwald, 
Fain would I speak the thoughts 1 bear to 


thee, 

But they do choke and flutter in my throat, 
And make me like a child. (passing his 
hand across his eyes.) : 

Ethw. (kissing Edward's hand.) I am re- 
paid beyond a kingdom's worth. 
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Edw. (to Sea. bounding joyfully.) Father, 
ave you embraced him ? 

Ethwald, my father is a valiant man. 

ate embraces Ethw. but not so eagerly as 

idw.. 
King. (te Ethw.) Brave Youth, with you, 
and with your noble friends, 

I shall, ere long, ‘have further conference. 

(rors to the bottom of the stage with 
fexulf.) 

(Edward, after gazing with admiration upon 
Ethw. puts his hand upon his head, as if 
to méasure his height; then upon both his 
shoulders, as if he were considering the 
breadth of his chest ; then steps some paces 
back, and gazes on him again.) 

Edw. How tall and strong thou art! broad 
is thy chest: 

Stretch forth, 1 pray, that arm of mighty 

deeds. 

(Ethw. emiles and stretches out his arm; Edw. 

» looks at it,and then at his own.) 

Would 1 weye nerv’d like thee ! 

(taking Ethw's sword.) It is of weight to 

suit no vulgar arm. 

(Returning it.) There, hero; graceful is the 

aword of war 

In ita bold master's grasp. 

Ethw, .Nay, good my Lord, if you will hon- 
our me, 

It does too well your noble hand become 

To be return’d to mine. 

Edw, Ha! say’st thou so? Yes, I will keep 
' thy pledge, 

Perhaps my arm—Ah, no! it will not be! 

But what returning token can I give ? 

Thave bright spears and shields, and shining 

blades, 

But nought ennobled by the owner’s use, 

(Takes a bracelet from his arm, and fastens it 
round Ethwald’s.) 

King. (Advancing from the bottom of the 
stage.) 

My worthy chiefs and Thanes, the night 

wears on: 

The rev'rend bishop, and these pious men, 

Beneath their fane give hospitality, 

And woo us to accept it for the night. 

Sea. I thought, my Lord, you meant to pass 
the night oot 

With your brave soldiers in the open field : 

Already they have learnt the pleasing tale. 

Shall I unsay it? 

King. Nay, that were unfit. 

I pray you pardon me, my rev’rend father ! 

I cannot house with you, it were unfit. 

Hex. Should not your greatness spend the 
night with those 

To whom, in truth, you owe the victory? 

We chant at midnight to St. Alban's praise : 

Surely my Lord regards those sacred things, 

(Whispers the King.) 
King. Brave Seagurth, there are reasons of 
good weight 

Why I should lay aside my first intent. 

Let all these wounded chieftains follow me: 


. 
(a Edw.) Nephew, thou must not prove @ 
soldier’s hardships, 1 oe 

Ere thou hast earn’d a eoldier’s name. Nay, 

nay 

It must be ‘so. 

{Exrunt King, wounded Chiefs, Hexulf and 
“Monks, followed by Edward very unwil- 
lingly. 

Sea. Who loves a soldier's pillow, follow 
me. [Exzunr. 


Scene I].—rux ovrsipn oF MOLLO’s 
CASTLE, RBERTHA, BIGURTHA, AND 
OTHERS DISCOVERED ON THE WALLS, 
AND SEVERAL SERVANTS AND RETAIN-= 
ERS STANDING BY THE GATE BELOW. 


Berth. O, will they ne'er appear? I'll look 
no more ; 
Mine eager gazing but retards their coming. 
(Retires, and immediately returns again.) . 
Holla, good Murdoch ! (to a Servant below.) 
Thou putt’st thy hand above thy sunned eyes: 
Dost thou descry them? 
First Ser. Mercy, gentle Lady, 
Tf you descry them not from that high perch, 
How should I from my level station here ? 
‘Sig. (to Berth.) Go in, my child, thou art 
worn out with watching. 
(Berth. retires, and 2d Servant goes at some 
distance from the icalls, and looks out anothis 


er way.) 
See. Ser. Here comes the noble Selred. 
(All call out.) Noble Selred ! 
Berth. (returning upon the wall.) What, 
Ethwald, say ye? 
Sig. No, it is Selred. 


Enter Serrep with followers, and Jooke up to 
the walls, where SicurTHa waves her hand. 
Sig. Welcome, brave Selred! welcome all 

thy band! : 

How far are they behind for whom we watch? 
Sel. Two little miles or less. Methinks ere 

this 

Their van should be in sight. 

My messenger inform’d you? 


ig. Oh, he did! 
Sel. Where is my father ? 
Sig. He rests within, spent with o fearful 


joy, 
And silent. tears steal down his furrow'’d 
cheeks. 
Sel. I must confer with him. The king in- 
tends 
To stop and do him honour on his march, 
But enters not our walls. 
[Exnonr into the castle. 


Scene [].—a cHamBer IN THE CAs 
TLE. 


‘ 
Enter SicvrTHA and BeRTHA, speaking as they 
enter. 


Berth. Nay, Mother, say nol so: was he not 


wont, 
Hf but returning from the daily chace. 
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_ There well he knew, or late or cold the hour, 
His eye should find me. 
> . Sig. My gentle Bertha, be not thus disturb’d. 
Such busy scenes, such new unlook'd for 
thin, 
Ruffie the flowing stream of habit; men 
+ Will then forgetful seem, tho’ not unkind. 
_ . Berth, Think’st thou? (shaking her head.) 
T saw him by his sov'reign stand, 
And O, how graceful! every eye to him 
Was turn’d, and every face smil’d honours on 
him; 
Yet his proud station gnickly did he leave, 
To greet his humbler friends wito stood aloof. 
The meanest follower of these walls, already, 
Some mark of kind acknowledgment hath 
had— 
He Jook’d not up—I am alone forgotten ! 
Sig. Be patient, child: he will not long 
dela: 
To seek thee in thy modest privacy ; 
Approving more to see thee here retired 
than, boldly to the army's eye exposed, 
» Greeting his first approach, 
while, 
Intrusted am with orders from the Thane, 
+ Which must not be neglected. fExrr. 
Berth, phe soalhing up and seg, agitated 
a quently stopping to listen. 
, Al no! deceiv’d again mecd not listen! 
°No-bounding steps approach. 
(She sits down despondingly.) 


Enter Eruwacp behind, and steals softly up 
to her. 


1, the mean 


-- 


Ethw. Bertha! 

Berth, (starting up.) My ‘Ethwald ! (he holds 
out kis arms to her joyfully, and she 
bursts into tears.) 

Ethw. Thou dost not grieve that I um safe 
return’d? 

Berth. O no! I do not grieve, yet I must 
weep. 

Hast thou, in truth, been kind? I will not 
chide : 
I cannot do it now. . 

Ethw. O, fie upon thee! like a wayward 

child 
To look cpon me thus! cheer up, my love. 
(He smiles upon her joyfully, and her counte- 
nance brightens. She then puts her hand 
upon his arm, and, stepping back a little 
ace, surveys him with delight.) 
Berth. Thou man of mighty deeds! 
* Thou, whom the brave shall love, and princes 
honour! 
Dost thou, in truth, return to me again, 
Mine own, my very Ethwald? 

Ethw. No, that were paltry: I return to 

thee 
A thousand fold the’ lover thou hast known 


me. 
I have, of late, been careless of thee, Bertha. 
The hopeless calm of dull obscurity, 





But now th’ enlivy’ning breeze of fortune 
wakes 


My torpid soul—When did I ever'fold thee 
To such a warm and bounding heart as this? 
(Embraces her.) 
The king has given me Mairnieth’s earldom— 
Nay, smile my Bertha! 
jerth. So I do, my Ethwald. 
Ethw. The noble ethling greatly honours 
me 
With precious tokens: nay, the very soldiers 
Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass; 
As tho’ it were to say, “there goes the man 
That we would cheerly follow.” 
Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not—but of this [ am assured, 
There is e course of honour lies before me, 
Be it with dangers, toil, or pain beset, 
Which I will boldly tread. Smiles not my 
love? 
Berth. I should, in truth: but how is this? 
methinks : 
Thou ever look’st upon the things to come, 
Jon the past. A great and honour’d man 
T know thou'lt be; but O, bethink thee, then! 
How once thou wert, within these happy walls 
A little cheerful boy, with curly pate, 
Who led the infant Bertha by the hend, 
Storing her lap with ev'ry gaudy flower ; 
With speckled eggs stol'n from the hedge- 
ling’s nest, 
And berries from the tree: ay, think on this, 
And then I know thou'lt love me ! 
(Trumpet sounds. Catching hold of ‘him 


eagerly.) 

Hear’st thou thatsound? The blessed saints 
preserve thee ! 

Must thou depart so soon ? 

Ethw. Yes, of necessity : reasons of weight 
Constrain the king, and I, new in his service, 
Must seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate. 

We will not part until the latest moment. 

Berth. Yet stop, I pray, thou must receive 

my pledge. 


See'st thou this woven band of many dyes, 

Like to a mottled snake? its shiny woof 

‘Was whiten’d in the pearly dew of eve, 

Beneath the silver moon : its varied warp 

Was dyed with potent herbs, at midnight 
eull’d. 

It hath a wondrous charm: the breast that 
wears it 

No change of soft affection ever knows. 

Ethw. (receiving it with a smite.) I'll wear 

it, Bertha. (Frumpet sounds.) 

Hark! # calls me hence. 

Berth. O go not yet ! here is another gift, 
This ring enrich’d with stone of basilisk, 
Whenever press’d by the kind wearer's hand, 
Presents the giver’s image to his mind. 

Wilt thou not wear it ? 
Eth. (receiving it.) Yes, and press it too. 
Berth. And in this purse—(taking out a 
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Thou simple maid! 
Dost thou believe that witched geer like this 
Hath power a lover faithful to,retein, 
More than thy gentle self? 
Berth. Nay, laugh, but wear them. 
Etheo. I will, my love, since thou wilt have 
it so. 
(Putting them in his breast.) Here are they 
lodged, and cursed be the hand 
That plucks them forth! And now receive 
my pledge. 
It is a jewel of no vulgar worth : (ties it on 
her arm.) 
Wear it, and think of me. But yet, belike, 
It must be steep'd into some wizard’s pot, 
Orhave some mystic rhyming inuttered o'er it, 
Ere it will serve the turn. 
Berth. (pressing the jewel on her arm.) 
Ono! right well I feel there is no need. 
Ethw. Come, let us go: we do not part, 
thou know’st, 
But at of castle gate. Cheer up, my Ber- 
ha! 
fll soon return, and oft return again. 
[Exeunr. 


Scene IV.—an APARTMENT IN A ROYAL 
CASTLE, 


Enter Eruwatp and Atwy, speaking as they 
enter: 


Ethw. What peace! peace, szy'st thou, 
with these glorious arms, 
In conquest red, occasion bright’ning round 


us, 
And smiling victory, with beck'ning hand, 
Pointing to future fields of nobler strife, 
With richer honours crown'd? What, on 
the face ‘i 
Of such fair prospects draw the veil of peace! 
Cold blasting peace! The blackest fiend of 
hell 
Hath not a thought more dev'lish ! 
Alwy. It is indeed, a flat unpleasant tale 
For a young warrior's ear: but well hast 
thou 
Improv'd the little term of bold occasion ; 
Short whilp thou wert but Mollo’s younger 
son, 
Now art thou Mairnieth’s lord. 
Ethw. And what is Mairnieth’s lordship ! 
T will own 
That, to my distant view, such state appear’d 
A point of fair and noble eminence ; 
But now—what is it now? O! it is sunk 
Into a petty knoll! Iam as one 
Who doth attempt some lofty mountain's 
height, 
And ving gained what to the upcast eye 
The summit’s point appeared, astonish’d sees 
It's cloudy top, majestic and enlarged, 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. 
Aly. Patience, brave Ethwald; ere thy 
locks are grey, 


And fair occasion shape thee fair reward. 
Ethw. Ere thatsmy locks are grey! the 
world ere now 
Hath crouch'd beneath a beardless youth. 
But I— 
1 am as one who mounts to th’ azure sky 
On the rude billow's back, soon sunk in: 
Like the loud thunder of th’ upbreaking el loud, 
The terror of a moment. Fate perverse! 
‘Till now, war's frowning spirit wont, when 
rous'd 
To urge with whirling lash his sable steeds, 
Nor slack his furious speed till the wide land 
From bound to bound beneath his axle shook: : 
But soon as in my hand the virgin spear 
Had flesh’d its ruddy point, then is he turn’d 
Like a tired braggard to his caves of sloth. 
é stamping on the ground.) 
Peace! cursed peace! Who will again un- 
chain 
The grizly dog of war? 
“Aley. fearst thou the British prince 
Ethw. (eagerly.) What say’st thou, Alwy ? 
Alwy. I said not aught. 
Ethw. Nay, marry ! but thou didst! 
And it has rais’d a thought within my mind. - 
The British prince releas’d, would he not 
rove 
A dog of war, whose yell would soon be 
Sollow’d ? 
Alwy. They do indeed full hard advantage 
take 


Of his captivity, and put upon him 
Conditions suitad fo his hapless state, 
More than his priffcely will. 
Ethw. ’Tis basely done: would that some 
friendly hand 
His prison would unbar, and free the thrall! 
But no, no, no! I to the king resign’d him; 
*Twere afi unworthy deed. 
Alwoy. It were most difficult ; 
For now they keep him in a closer hold, 
And bind his hands with iron. 
Ethw. Have they done this? I’m glad 
on’t! O I'm glad on't! 
They promised nought unworthy of a prince 
To put upon him—Now my hands are free! 
And, were it made of living adamant, 
I will unbar his door. Difficult, say'st thou ! 
No, this hath made it easy. 
Alwy. Well, softly then; we may devise a 


wa 
By which the Seneschal himself will seem 
The secret culprit in this act. 
Ethw. No, no! 
1 like it not: tho’ 1 must work i” the dark, 
T'll not in cunningly devised light 
Put on my neighbour's cloak to work his ruin. 
But let's to work a-pace ! the .urm shall rise ! 
My sound shall yet be heard! 
Alwy. Fear not, thou shalt ere long be 
heard again, ‘ 
A dark'ning storm which shall not soon be 
lay'd 
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(catching hold of his arm eagerly.) And loose their noble coursers from the stall. 
I will believe there ia! mg stirring sou Alwy. Ay, plund’ring in his sleep. 


Leapt at thy words. 
have been: 
Men oft have spoke, unweeting of themselves; 
Yeo, the wild winds of night have utter’d 
words, 
That have unto the list’ning ear of hope 
His future greatness told, ere yet his thoughts 
On any certain point had fix’d their hold. 
Alwy..Thou may’st believe it: 1 myself, 
methinks, 
Feel secret earnest of thy future fortune ; 
And please myself to think my friendly hand 
May humbly serve, perhaps, to build thy 
reatness. 
Eth. Some to my heart, my friend! tho’ 
new in friendship, 
Thou, and thou only, bear'st true sympathy 
With mine aspiring soul. J can with thee 
Unbar my mind--Methinks thou shiv'rest, 


Such things ere now 


Alwy.,- 
Ahoy. "Tis very cold. 
Eth. Is it? I feel it not: i 
But in my chamber burns the crackling oak ; 
There let us go. 
Alwy. If you are so inclin’d. 
(As they are going Ethw. stops short, and 
© catches hold of Alwy eagerly.) 
> Eta. A sudden fancy strikes me: Wog- 
garwolfe, 
That restless ruffian, might with little art 
Be rous'd on Wessex to commit aggression : 
Its royal chief, now leaguing with our king, 
‘Will take the field again. 
Alwy. We might attempt him instantly: 
but move, 
Tn faith I’m cold ! 


Scene V.—a park apantwentT IN 
THE SAME CASTLE. WOGGARWOLFE 
1S DISCOVERED ASLEEP UPON A COUCH 
OF RUSHES, AND COVERED WITH A MAT. 


[Exzunr. 


Enter Atwy and a Fottower, with a lad bear- 
ing a torch before them. ALwy signs with 
his hand, and the torch-bearer retirea to a 
distance. 


Alwy. Softly, ere we proceed; a sudden 
thought, : 
Now crossing o’er my mind, disturbsme much. 
He who to night commands the farther watch, 
Canst thou depend upon him? 
Fol. Most perfectly; and, free of hostile 
bounds, 
The British prince ere this pursues his way. 


Alwy. I'm satisfied: now to our present. 


purpose. 

(As they advance towards the couch, Wog- 
garwolfe is heard speaking in his sleep.) 
Ha! speaks he in his sleep? some dream 

disturbs him : 
His quiv'ring limbe beneath the cov’ring 
move. 
He speaks again. 
Wog. (in his seep ) Swift, in your package 
stow those dead men’s geer, 





Wog. Wipe thou that blade : 
Those bloody throats have drench’d it to the 
ilt. 
Alwy. O, hear the night-thoughts of that 
bloody hound! 
I must awake him. Ho, brave Woggarwolfe ! 
Wog. Hear how those women scream ! we'll 
still them shortly. 
Alwy. Ho, Woggarwolfe! 
Wog. Who calls me now ? cannot you mas- 
ter it? : : 
(Alwy knocks upon the ground with his stick.) 
hat, batt’ring on it still? Will it not yield? 
Then fire the gate. _ ? 
Alwy. (shaking him.) Ho, Woggarwolfe, 1 
gay ! 


Wog. Gtorting up half awake.) Is not the 

castle taken? 

Alwy. Yes, it is taken. 

Wog. (rubbing his eyes.) Pooh! it is but a 

dream. 7 
Alwy. But dreams full oft are found of rea} 
events 
The forms and shadows. 
"There is in very deed a castle taken, 
In which your Wessex foes have left behind 
Nor stuff, nor store, nor mark of living thing. 
Bind on thy sword, and call thy men to arms! 
Thy boiling blood will bubble in thy veins, * 
When thou hast heard it is the tower of 
ie quotas ‘ re 
og. lace of strength ? 
Po. Yeo, Biets I spoke with one new from 
the West, 
Who saw the ruinous broil. 

Wog. By the black fiendg of hell! therein 
+ is stored 
The chiefest of my wealth. Upon its walla 
The armour of a hundred fallen chiefa 
Did rattle to the wind. 

Alwoy. Now will it sound elsewhere. 

Wog. (in despair.) My noble steeds, and all 

my stalled kine! 
O, the fell hounds! no mark of living thing? 

Fol. No mark of living thing. 

Wog. Ah! and my little arrow-bearing boy ! 
He whom I spared amidst aslaugitter'd heap, 
Smiling, all weetless of th’ uplifted stroke 
Hung o'er his harmless head ! 

Like a tamed cub I rear'd him at my feet: 

He could tell biting jests, bold ditties sing, . 

And quaff his foaming bumper at the board, 

With all the mock’ry of a little man. 

By heav’n, I'll leave alive within their walts, 
‘or maid, nor youth, nor infant at the breast, 

If they have slain that child! blood-thirsty 

ruffians! * 
Alwy. Ay, vengeance! vengeance! rouse 
a thee likes man ! = 

Occasion tempts ; the foe, not yet return’d, 

Have left their castle careless of defence. 

Call all thy followers secretly to arms: 

Set out upon the instant. 

Wog. By holy saints, I will! reach me, 1 

pray! (pointing to his arms lying at 
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: @ little distance from him.) * 
Aloy. (giving them. ‘here, be thou speedy. 
Wog. (putting on his armour.) Curse on 

s those loosen’d springs, they will not 


‘Oh, all the goodly armour I have lost!“ 

Light curves on my head! if I do leave them, 

‘Or spear, or. shield, or robe, or household 

‘ atuff, 

‘Or steed within their stalls, or horn or hoof 

Upon their grassy hills! (looking about.) 
What want I now? 

Mine armour-man hath ta’en awa: my helm— 

Faith, and my target too! hell blast the buz- 
zard ! 


[Extr furiously. 

Alwy. feughing.) Ethwald, we have fal, 
ied thy bidding well, 

‘With little cost of craft! ~ But let us follow, 

Aad keep him to the bent, [Exzourr. 


The flight comes this way: hear that horrid 
sound! ~ 


The saints preserve né! ae 

(The sound of the battle inereases, and is heard 
nearer. The Peasants come hastily down 
from the bank, and Exeunr, . - aes 


Enter Epwarp with several followers disor 
dered and panic-struck. S ¢ 


Ist Fol. (looking round.) They ccase to fol- 
low us: this thickest grove 
Has stopp’d the fell pursuit: here may we 
rest. 
(Edward throws himself down at the root of a 
tree, and covers his face with his hands.) 
2d Fol. (filling his helmet with water from 
@ stream, ant presenting it to Rdw.) 
My prince, this cooling water will refresh you, 
Ed. (keeping his face still covered with’ one 
, and waning him off with the other.) 
Away, away ! and do not speak to me ! F 
(A deep pause, the noise of the battle is again 
heard coming nearer.) 

Ast Fol. We must not tarry here. (to Edw.) 
My Lord, the farther thickeis of this wood 
wal prove a sure concealment: shall we 

move? 

Edt. (still covering his face.) Let the earth 

gape and hide me. (another deep pause.) 
3d Fol, to ist. ‘The sin of all thie rout falls 


os : 
— 
= ‘ACT IIL 
Scene... 4 smanu crose GROVE, WITH 
% & STEEP ROCKY BANK AT ONE END OF 
IT, SEVERAL PEASANTS ARE DISCOY- 
ERED STANDING UPON THE BANK, AS 
IF LOOKING AT SOME DISTANT SIGHT. 


on thy head, 
Ist. Pea. Good lack a day! how many liy-} Thou enrsed Thane ! thou, and thy hireling 
ing souls, knaves, 


s 
First turn’d your backs and fled. 
Ast Fol. to'3d. Thou liest, foul tongue! it 
was thy kinsman, there, . 
Who first did turn; for I, was borne away, 
(pointing to 4th. Fol.) 
Unwillingly away, by the rude stream. 
Of his fear-stricken bands.. When, till this 
hour, 4 
Did ever armed Briton see my back ? 
4th Fol. Arm’d Britons dost thou call them ? 
devils they are! 
Thou know’st right well they deal with wick 
ed sprites. 
Those horrid yells were not the cries of. men; 
And fiends of hell look’d thro’ their flashing 


In wide, confused, eddying motion mix’d, 
Like cross set currents on the restless face 
Of winter floods ! 

2d Pea. Where fight the Northera Mer- 

cians? 

et Pea. On the right. 
‘The gentle Ethling, as I am inform’d, 
Fights Peewee on the right: Heav’n spare his 

; head ! 


"Tis his first battle. 

“ 3d Pea. Hear, hear! still louder swells that 
horrid sound. 

Ist Pe Ay, many voices join in that loud 


in 
Which saop shall shout no more. 
* 3d Pea. Ay, good neighbour, 
Full gloriously now looks that cover’ field, 


eyes. 
T fear to face the power of simple man 
With all those moving ranks and glitt’ring 4 


As little as thysel: 
Enter more Fueirives. _ 


Ist Fol. (to Ed.) Up, my good Lord! Hence 
let us quickly move; 7 
We must not stay. 
Ed. Then thrust me thro’ and leave me.: 
Till flee no more. (looking up wildly, then fia 
ing his eyes wistfully upon 3d Follower, and 
verges t one knee to the ground.) : 
Ebbert, thy sword is keen, thy arm is strong: 
O, quickly do’t! and I shall be with those 
Who feel nor shame nor panic. a 
3d Fol. and several others turn their faces 
away and weep.) 


arms ; 
But he who shall return by setting sun, - 
‘Will see a sorry sight. 
(A loud distant noise.) 
Ist Pea. Heav'n save us all! it is the war- 
like yell 
Of those damn’d Britons that increaseth so. 
By all the holy saints, our men are worsted ! 
* (an imereasing noise heard without. ) 
Look ! vontet look! they turn their backs 
: and fly. 
3d Pea. O Blasting shame! where fights 
brave Ethwaid now? 
He is, I fear, far in the distant wing. 
Let as he gone! we are too near them here : 
19 
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Enter more Fuarrives. 


Ast Fol. What, is all lost? 

Ast Fug. Yes, yes ! our wing is beaten. 
Seagurth alone, with a few desp'rate men, 
Still sets his aged breast against the storm ; 
But thick the aimed weapons round him fly, 
Like huntsmen’s arrows round the toiled boar, 
And he will soon be nothing. 

Edw. (starting up.) O, God! O, living 

‘od! my noble father ! 

He has no son! Off, ye debasing fears! 

Vl tear thee forth, base heart, if thou dost let 

me. 

{coming forward and stretching out his arms.) 
jompanions, noble Mercians— Ah, false word! 

T may not eall you noble. Yet, perhaps, 

One gen‘rous spark within your bosom glows. 

Sunk in disgrace still lower than ye all, 

I may not urge—Who lists will follow me! 
nail with one voice. We will all follow thee ! 
Ed. Will ye, in trath? then we'll be brave 

men still. (brandishing his sword as 
he goes off.) 

My noble father ! 

{Exxunr, clashing their arms eagerly. 


Scene Il. 


A confused noise of a battle is heard. The scene 
draws up, and discovers the Barrisn and 
MeRcIAN armies engaged. Near the front of 
the stage they are seen in close fight, and the 
ground strew’d with several wounded and dead 
soldiers, as if they had been fighting for some 
time, Farther olf, missile weapons and show- 
ersof arrows darken the air, and the view of 
the’ more distant battle is concealed in thick 
clouds of dust. The Mrrcrans gain ground 
upon the Bnirons ; and loud cries are raised by 
them to encourage one another. An active 
Mercian falls, and their progress is stopped 
whilst they endeavour to bear him off. 


Fallen Mercian. I'm slain, I'm slain! tread 
o'er me and push forward. 

Mer. Chief. O stop not thus! to it again, 
brave Mercians ! 

(The Mercians push on, encouraging one 
another with cries’ and clashing of 
arms; one of their bravest soldiers is 
wounded on the front of the stage, and 
staggers backwards.) 

Wounded Mer. Ay, this is death: O that 
iy life had held 

To vee the end of this most noble game! (falls 
down, but sceing the Mercians about to push 
the Britons aff the stage, raises himself half 
from the ground, and elaps his hands exult- 
ingly.) 

Well fou ‘ht, brave Mercian! On, my [noble 

Mercians ! (sinks down again.) 
I am in darkness now! a clod o’ the earth! 
(dies.) 


Britons (without.) Fresh succour, Britons! 
aa 

















push back the Mercians, toho yield ground 

and become spiritiess and relaxed as their 

enemy becomes bolder. The Britons at last 

seize the Mercian standard, and raise 

another terrible yell, whilst the Mercians give 

way on every side.) 

ist falling Mer. “Horror and death! the 
hand of wrath is o’er us! 

2d falling Mer. A foll and fearful end! a 
bloody lair! 


The trampling foe to tread out brave men’s 


breath | : 
(The Britons yell again, and the Mercians 
are nearly beat off the stage.) 
(Voice without.) Ethwald ! the valiant Eth- 
wald! succour, Mercians ! 
(Voice within.) Hear ye, brave comrades ! 
Ethwald is at hand. 


Enter ETHWAxb, with his sword drawn. 


Eth. What, soldiers ! yield ye thus, while 
vict'ry smiles 
And bids us on to th’ bent? Your northern 
comrades 
Mock at their savage howls, and drive before 
them 


These chafed beasts of prey. Come! to it 


bravely ! 
To it, and let their mountain matrons howl, 
For these will soon be silent. 
Give me the standard. 
Voice. They have taken it. 
Ethw. Taken! no, by the spirits of the 
brave ! 
Standard of ours on Snowdon winds to float! 
No! this shall fetch it back! (taking off his 
helmet and throwing it into the midst of the 
enemy, then rushing upon them bare-headed 
and sword in hand. The Mercions clash 
their arms and raise a great shout; the 
Britons are driven off the stage; whilst 
many of the dying Mercians clap their hands 
and raise a feeble shout after their comrades. 
The scene closes.) 


Scene Il].—an open SPACE BEFORE A 
ROYAL TENT; . THE CURTAINS OF 
WHICH ARE TUCKED UP, AND SHEW A 
COMPANY OF WARRIORS AND DAMES 
WITHIN IT, ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
OPEN STAGE SOLDIERS ARE DRAWN 
UP IN ORDER. 


Enter two petty THanes on the front of the 
stage. 


lst Thane. Here let us stand and see the 
ceremony. 


Without the tent, ‘tis said the king will crown 
The gallant Ethling with a wrea’ 


D of honour, 
As the chief agent in this victory 


O’er stern Carwallen and his Britons gain’d. 


2d Thane. Thou sayest well. Within the 
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* How like a ship, with all her ly sails 
Spread to the sun, the haughty princess 
moves ! (A flourish of trumpets. 


Enter from the tent the Kine,with ErHei Bert. 
Epaicx, THANEs and ATTENDANTS 3 and 
Exsuraa, with Dwina and Lapres. They 
advance towards the front of the stage. 


King. Nay, aweet Elburga, clear thy frown- 
ing brow; 
He who is absent will not long delay 
His pleasing duty here. 
El. On such a day, my Lord, the brave ] 
honour, 
As those who have your royal arms maintain’d 
1n war's iron field, ‘such honour meriting. 
What individual chiefs, or here or absent, 
Are therein lapt, by me unheeded is ; 
I deign not to regard it. 
King. Thou art offended, daughter, but 
unwisely. 
Piumed with the fairest honours of the field, 
Such pious grief for a brave father’s death, 
Bespeaks a heart such as a gentle maid 
In her faith-plighted Lord should joy to find. 
£lb. Who best the royal honours of a prince 
Maintains, best suits a royal maiden’s love. 
King. Elburga, thou forget’st that gentleness 
Which suits thy gentle kind. 
Elb. (with much assum’ d stateliness.) 1 hope, 
my Lord, 


Here is a face whose smiles should gild thy 
honours, 
If thou art yet awake to beauty’s power. 
Ed. (kissing Elburga’s hand respectfully.) 
Honour'd I am, indeed ; most dearly honour’ 
I feel it here, (his hand on his heart) and should 
be joyful too, 
Ifaught could gitd my gloom. 
(sighs very deeply, then suddenly recollecting 
himself 
Elburga, thou wert ever fond of glory, 
And ever quick to honour valiant. worth< 
Ethwald, my friend—hast thou forgotten Eth- 
wald ? 
(presenting Ethw. to her.) 
Elb. Could I forget the warlikesThane of 
Mairnieth, 
I must have barr'd mine ears against all sound; 
For ev'ry voice is powerful in his praisc, 
Andev'ry Mercian tongue repeats his name. 
(smiling graciously upon Ethw.) 
King. (impatientiy.) Where go we now ? 
we wander from our purpose. 
Edward, thy youthful ardour, season'd well 
With warlike craft, has crown’d my age with 


Tory + 
Here be thy valour crown’d, it is my will, 
With honour’s wreath, froma fair hand re- 
ceiv'd. 
(giving the wreath to Elburga.) 
Edw. (carnestly.) T do beseech you, uncle ! 


{ do meantime that dignity remember, “ay receive 
Which doth bescem the daughter of aking! |My grateful thanks! the mournful cypress 
King. Fie! clearthy cloudy brow ! it is my best 


Becomes my brow : this honour must not be. 
King. Nay, lay aside unscemily diffidence ; 
It must be so, 
Edw. (impressively.) My heart is much de- 
yress’d : 


will 
Thou honour graciously his modest worth. 
Ib. Lows, but smiles disdainfully.) 
By a well feigned flight, he was the first 
Who broke the stubborn foe, op’ning the road 
To victory. Here, with some public mark 
Of royal favour, by thy hand received, 
T will to honour him ; for, since the battle, 
A gloomy melancholy o’er him broods, 
Len far exceeding what a father’s death 
Should cast upon a youthful victor's triumph, 
Ah; here he comes! look on that joyless face ! 
Elb. (aside to Dwina, looking scornfully to 
Edward, as he approaches.) 
Look, with what slow and piteous gait he 
comes ! 
Like younger brother of a petty Thane, 
‘Timing his footsteps to his father's dirge. 
Dwina. (aside.) Nay, to my fancy seems it 
wond'rous graceful. 
Els. (contemptuously.) A youth, indeed, 
who might with humble grace 
Beneath thy window tell his piteous tale. 


Enter Epwanp, followed by Eruw: and At- 
*= TENDANTS. 


O do not/add 

‘The burden of an undeserved honour, 

To bend me to the earth! 

King. these warlike chieftains say itis de- 

serv'd, 

And nobly earn’d. It is with their concur- 
rence, 

That now I offer thee this warrior’s wreath: 

Yes, Ethling, and command thee to receive it. 

(Holding up his hand.) There, let the trampet 
sound, (trumpets sound.) 

Eiho. (holding up his hands distractedly.) 

Peace, peace! nor put me to this agony! 
(trumpets ccase.) 

And am I then push’d to this very point ? 

Well, then, away deceit ! too long hast thou, 

Like the incumbent monster of a dream 

On the stretch’d sleeper's breast, depress'd 
my soul : 

I shake thee off, foul mate ! O royal sire, 

And you, ye valiant Mercians, hear the truth ! 

Ye have believ'd, that by a feigned flight, 

I gained the first advantage o'er the foe, 

And broke their battle's strength: O, would 
Thad! 

That flight, alas! was real: the sudden im. 


King. Approach, my son: so will I call 
thee now. 


* Probably I have received this idea from 
Seienien., M aiccntetais- eatin Tha like 20 i cakccca 
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‘With new and horrid things, until that hour 
Unknown and unimagin’d.—— 
Nor was it honour's voice that called me 


And that I may, most humbly at your feet, 
My royal sire, this martial garland ley. 
(He, kneeling, lays the wreath at the King’s 































hack + feet; the King raises him up and embraces 
The call of nature saved me. Noble Sea-} “him; the Soldiers elash their arms and call 
gurth ! 


out. 
Sold. Long live the King! and long live 
noble Ethwald! 

This is several times repeated. Exunt King, 
Edward, Elburga, &c. §-c. Elburga looking 
graciously to Ethwald as she goes off Ma- 
ment Ethwald and Ethelbert.) ~ 
Eth. (repeating indignantly as they go off.) 

Long five the King, and long live noble 

Ethwald! 

Fic on the stupid clowns, that did not, join 

The gen'rousEdward’s name ! (ta Eth. whois 

standing looking earnestly after the Princesa.) 

What dost thou gaze on? 

Ethw. The princess look’d behind her as 
she went. a 
Eth. And what is that to thee ? 

(walks silently across the stage once or twice, 
gloomy and dissatisfied, then turning short 

upon Ethw.) 

When wert thou last to sce the lovely Bertha. 
Ethw. (hesitating.) ( cannot reckon it unto 

the day— 

Some moons ago. 

Eth. Some moons! the moon in her wide 
course, shines not 

Upon a maid more lovely. 

‘Ethw. 1 know it weil. 

Eth. Thou dost. 

Etlao. (after a pause looking attentively to 
Eth. who stands muttering to himself. 

Methinks thou holdest converse with thyself. 
Eth. (speaking uloud, as if he continued to 

talk to himself.) 

She steps upon the flowery bosom’d earth, 

As tho’ it were a foot-cloth, fitly spread 

Beneath the tread of her majestic toe ; 

And looks upon the human countenance, 

‘Whereon her Maker hath the signs impress’ 

Of all that he within the soul hath stored 

Of great and noble, generous and benign, 

As on a molten plate, made to reflect 

Her grandeur and perfections. 

Ethao. Of whom speak’st thou ? 

Eth, Not of the gentle Bertha. (Exrr. 

‘Eto. What may he mean? He mark’d, 
with much displeasure, 

The soldiers shout my name, and now my 


Had I been son of any sire but thee, 

T had in dark and endless shame been lost, 

Nor e’er aguin before these valiant men 

Stood in this royal presence. 

In all my fortune, blest J am alone, 

That my brave father, rescued by these arms, 

Look’d‘on me, smiling thro’ the shades of 
deuth, . 

And knew his son. He was a noble man! 

Be never turn’d from danger—but his son-— 

(Many voices at once.) His son is worthy of 
him! 

(Repeated again with more voices.) Ilis son is 

worthy of him ! 

Eth. (with enthusiasm.) His son is wor- 
thy of the noblest sire that ever 
wielded sword ! 

(Voices.) Crown him, fair princess ! Crown 
the noble Edward! 

(Elburga offers him. the wreath, which he puts 
aside vehemently.) 

Edt, Forbear ! a band of scorpions round 
my brow 

Would not torment me like this laurel wreath. 
(Elb. turns from him contemptuously, and 
gives the wreath to the King.) 

Fdw. (to King.) What, good my Lord! is 

there not present here 
A Mercian brow deserving of that wreath ? 
Shall he, who did with an uncover'd head 
Your battle fight, still wear his brows un- 
bound ? 

Do us not this disgrace ! 

King. (fretfully.) Thou dost forget the roy- 
al dignity : 

Take it away. (giving it to an Officer.) 

(4 confused murmuring amongst the soldiers.) 

(Aside to the Seneschal, warmed.) What noise 
is that? 

Sen. (aside to King.) Your troops, my site, 
are much dissatisfied, 

For that their fav’rite chief by you is deem’d 
Unworthy of the wreath. 
King, (aside.) What, is it so? call back 
mine oflicer. (taking the worcath again, 
and giving it to Elb.) 
This wreath was meant for one of royal line, 


But ev'ry noble Mercian, great in arms, favour 
Is equal to a prince. With Mercia’s princess frets him. What of 
Crown the most valiant Ethwald. this? 


Elb. (crowning Ethw. with great assumed 
majesty.) 

Long may thy laurels flourish on thy brow, 

Most noble chief! 

(Ethw. takes the wreath and presses it to his 
lips, bowing to Elb. then to the King.) 
Ete. ahey, who beneath the royal banner 

fight, 


Tla! hath his active mind outrun mine own 

In shaping future consequences? Yes, 

Tt must be s0; a cloudy curtain draws; 

And to mine eye a goodly prospect shews, 

Extending——No, I must not look upon it. 
[Exrr hastily. 


Scene [V.—an OPEN SPACE WITH ARMBy 
GARMENTS. AND OTHER SPOILS OF 
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Enter Soldiers and range themselves in order, 
then enter Ethelbert and a Soldier, talking as 
they enter. 


Eth. Ethwald, amongst his soldiers, dost 
thou say, 
Divides his spoil ? 
Sol. He does, most bountifully ; 
Nor to himself more than ajsoldjer’s share 
Retains, he is so gen’rous and so noble. 
Eth. Ithank thee, friend. (Soldier retires.) 
(Eth. after @ pause.) 
like not this: behind those heaps I°}] stand. 
‘And mark the manner of this distribution. 
(retives.) 
Enter ALwy and a petty Taare. 


Alwy. Brave warriours ! ye are come at his 
desire, 
Who, for each humble‘soldier, bold in‘ arms, 
That has beneath his orders fought, still 


bears 
A brother's: heart. You see these goodly 
spoils : 
He gives them not unto the cloister’d priests: 
His soldiers pray for him. (Soldiers shout.) 
phan od Alwy.) What is thy meaning ? 
Alwy. Know’st thou not the king has now 
bestow'd 
The chiefest portion of his British spoil 
On Alban’s abbey ? 


Enter Eruwarp. 
(Sildiars shouting very loud.) Long live 


rave 
Ethwald ! health to noble Ethwald ! 
Ethw. Thanks for these kindly greetings, 
valiant hearts! 
(Soldiers shout again very loud.) 
In truth, I stand before you brave companions, 
Somewhat asham’d; for with my wishes 
match'd, 
These hands are poor and empty. (loud ac- 
clamations.) 
I thank you all again; for well I see 
You have respect unto the dear good will 
That must enrich these heaps of homely stuff. 
Soldiers. Long live our gen’rous leader ! 
Eth. (giving a Soldier a helmet filled with 
ots.) 
Here, take the lots, and deal them fairly round. 
Heaven send to all of you, my valiant friends, 
A portion to your liking. This rough heap 
(pointing to the arms.) 
Will give at least to each some warlike trophy, 
Which henceforth, hung upon his humble 
walls, 
Shall tell his sons and grandsons yet to come 
In what proud fields, and with what gallant 
mates. 
Their father fought. And, methinks, well 
leas'd, 
Resting, as heretofore I oft have done, 
My wand’ring steps beneath your friendly 
roofs, 


Soldiers. (with loud acclamations.) 
God bless you, noble chief! unto the death 
We'll hold to you, brave leader ! 
Ethw. And, if to you hold noi, valiant 
Mercians, 
No noble chief am I. 
This motley geer, (pointing to the spoils.) 
Would it were all composed of precious 
things ! 
That to his gentle wife or favour'd maid, 
Each soldier might have borne some goodly 


ift 5 
But tell thew, British matrons cross the woof 
With coarser hands than theirs. 
1st Sol. Saint Alban bless his noble counte- 
nance ! 
Twas fashion'd for bestowing. 
2d Sol. Heav'n store his halls with wealth ! 
Ethw. (going familiarly amongst the sol- 
deers as the lots are drawing.) 
Well, Ogar, hast thou drawn? good luck to 
thee. 


And thou, good Baldwin too? Yet, fic upon it! 
The heaviest weapon of the British host 
Lacks weight of metal for thy sinewy arm.— 
Ha! health, to thee, mine old and honest host! 
I'm glad to see thee with thine arm unbound, 
And, ruddy too! thy dame should give me 
thanks: 
Isend thee home to hera younger man‘ 
Than Ireceiv’dthee. (to the Soldier with the 
lots who is passing him.) 
Nay, stay thee, friend, I pray, nor pass me o’er. 
We all must share alike: hold out thy cap. 
(smiling as he draws.) 
The knave would leave ine out. 
(Loud acclamations, the Soldiers surrounding 
him and clashing their arms.) 


Enter SeLrep and Fo.Lowers. 


Sel. (to Sol.) Ha! whence comes all this 
uproar? 
Sol. Know you not? 
Your noble brother ’midst his soldiers shares 
His British spoils. 
Sel. The grateful knaves! is all their joy 
for this ? 
i (to his Followers.) 
Well, go and add to it my portion also ; 
Twill make them roar the louder. Do it 
quickly. [Exrr. 
Soldiers looking after Sel.) Heaven bless 
him too, plain, honest, careless soul ! 
He gives as tho’ he gave not. (loud acclama- 
tions. 
Long live brave Ethwald, and the noble Selred. 
thw. (aside to Alwy displeased.) How 
came he here? 
Alwy. I cannot tell. 
Ethw. (to Sol.) We are confined within 
this narrow space : 
Go range yourselves at large on yon green 
sward, 
And there we'll spread the lots. 
(Exeort the Soldiers. errancing themselves 
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Scene. V—asn 
ROYAL CASTLE. 


Enter ErHELBERT, and leans his back upona 
pillar near the front of the stage, as if deeply 
engaged in gloomy thoughta: afterwards, enters 
EruwaLp by the opposite side, at the bottom 
of the stage, and approaches Eri. slowly, ob- 
serving him attentively as he advances. 

Fthw, Thou art disturbed, Ethelbert. 

Eth. IT am. 

Ethw. Thine eyes roll strangely, as tho’ 
thou hehald'st iad 

Some dreadful thing : 

On what look’st thou? 


APARTMENT InN A 





Eth. Upon my country’s ruin. 
The land is full of blood : her savage birds 
O’er human carcasses do scream and batten: 
The silent hamlet smokes not; in the field 
The aged grandsire turns the joyless soil : 
Dark spirits are abroad, and gentle worth 
Within the narrow house of death is laid, 
An early tenant. 

Eth. Thou'rt beside thyself! 
Think'st thou that I, with these good arms, 

will stand 
And suffer all this wreck ? 

Eth, Ha! say’st thou so? Alas, it is thyself 

Who rul’st the tempest! (shaking his head 

solemnly) 

Ethw. If that 1 bear the spirit of a man, 
Thou falsely see’st! Think’st thou Iam a 


enat 5 
A fanged wolf, reft of all kindly sense, 
That i should do such deeds? 
1 am a nran aspiring to be preat, 
But loathing cruelty ; who wears a sword 
That will protect and not destroy the feeble. 
(putting his hand vehemently upon his sword.) 
Eth. Ifa! art thou roused ' blessings on thy 
wrath ! 
I'll trust thee still, But see, the Ethling 
comes, 
And on iis face he wears a smile of joy. 


Enter Evwarp, advancing gaily to Erawanps 
Ed. A boon, a boon, great Mairnieth’s 
Thane | crave. 
Eth, You come not with a suppliant’s face, 
my Lord. 
Ed. Not much cast down, for lack of confi- 
dence, 

My suit to gain. That envious braggard there, 

The chief of Bournoth, says, no Mercian arm, 

Of man now living, can his grandsire’s sword 

In warlike combat wield: and, in good sooth ! 

I forfeit forty of my fattest kine 

If Ethwald’s arm does not the feat achieve. 

{to Ethw.) What say’st thou, friend? Me- 
thinks thou'rt grave and silent: 

Hast thou so soon thy noble trade fergot? 

Have ai it then! 1’ll rouse thy spirit up: 

Ll soldier thee again. (drawing his sword 
playfully upon Ethwald, who defends 
himself in like manner. 

Fie on't! that was a wicked northern push: 





To it again! How listless thou art grown! 
Where is thy manhood gone? 
Ethw. Fear not, my Lord, enough remains 
behind 
your forty kine. 
ll take thy word for’t now : in faith, 
I'm tired! 
I’ve been too eager in the morning's chace, 
To fight your noonday battles. (putting the 
int of his sword to the ground, and 
leaning familiarly upon Kithwald.) 
My arm, I fear, would make but little gain 
With Bournoth’s sword. By arms and brave 
men’s love! 
I could not brook to see that wordy braggard 
Perching his paltry sire above thy pitch : 
It rais’d my fiend within. When Iam great, 
I'll build a tower upon the very spot 
Where thou did’st first the British army stay, 
And shame the grandsires of those mighty 
Thanes raat ‘seal i, 
Six deep. Lean I too hard upon thee ? 
Ethie. No, nothing hard: most pleasant 
and most Madly: 
Take your full rest, my Lord. 
Ed. In truth, I do: methinks it does me 


To win 


Ed. T 


ood 
To rest anon thy brave and valiant breast. 
Eth. stepping before them with great anima- 
5 


ion.) 
Well said, most noble Edward! 
The bosom of the brave is that on which 
Rests many a head ; but most of all, I trow, 
Th’ exposed head of princely youth thereon 
Rests gracefully. (steps buck some paces and 
looks at them with delight.) 
Ed. You look upon us, Thane, with eager 
eyes, 
And looks of meaning. 
Eth. Pardon me, I pray ! 
My fancy, oftentimes, will wildly play, 
And strong conceits possess me. 
Indulge my passing freak : Iam a man 
Upon whose grizzled head the work of time 
Hath been by care performed, and, with the 
young, 
Claiming the priv'lege of a man in years, 
(taking the hands of Ed. and Eth, and joining 
them together.) 
This is a lovely sight! indulge my fancy ; 
And on this sword, it is a brave man's sword, 
Swear that you will unto each other prove, 
As prince and subject, true. 
Ed. No, no, good Thane ! 
As friends, true friends! that doth the whole 
include. 
I kiss the honor'd blade. 
held out by Eth.) 
Eth. (presenting the sword to Ethw.) And 
what says noble Ethwald? 
Ethw. All that the brave should say. (Aiss- 
ing it also.) 
Eth. (triumphanily.) Now, Mercia, thou art 
strong ! give me your hands; 
Faith, I must lay them both upon my breast! 


(kissing the sword 
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Ethw. {softened.) You weep, good Ethel- 
ert. 
Eth. brushing off his tears with his hand.) 
Yes, yes! such tears as doth the warm 
shower'd earth 
Shew to the kindly sun. 
Ed. (to Ethw. gently clapping his shoulder.) 
I love this well; thou like a woman weep’st, 
And fightest like a man. But look, I pray ! 
There comes my arm’s-man with the brag- 
gard's sword + 


Let us assay it yonder. [Exxonr. 





ACT Iv. 


Scene I—an aPARTMENT IN A ROYAL, 
CASTLE, 
Ethwald is discovered sitting in deep meditation 
by the side of a couch, with a lamp burning by 
f£ him on a high stand : the rest of the stage ea- 
tirely dark, 
Ethw. Why am I haunted with these 
thoughts? What boots it, 
That from their weak and priest-beridden king 
The soldiers turn distasteful, and on me 
In mutter'd wishes call? What boots all this? 
Occasion fairly smiles, but I am shackled. 
Elsewhere I needs must turn my climbing 
thoughts; 
But where? ae youthful see around them 


spre: 
A boundless field of undetermin’d things, 
Towering in tempting greatness : 
But, to the closer scan of men matured, 
‘These fade away, and in the actual state 
OF times and circumstances, each perceives 
A path which doth to his advancement lead, 
And only one; as to the dazzled eye 
Of the night rev'ller, o'er hia emptied bowl, 
The multiplied and many whirling lighta 
Do shrinix at last into one single torch, 
Shedding a steady ray. I see my path ; 
But what is that to me? my steps are chain’d. 
Amongst, the mighty great, the earth’s high 
lords, 
There is no place for me! I must lie down 
In the dark tomb with those, 
brightness 
Shines for a while, but leaves no ray behind. 
(throws himself half upon the couch, and groans 
heavily.) 7 
Enter Boy, 
Boy. My Lord, my Lord! (Ethw. lifts up 
his head, and looks sternly at kim.) 
Are you unwell, my Lord? 
Etleo. What dost thou want? 
Boy. could not sleep; and as I list’ni Tay 
To the drear wind that whistles thro’ these 
towers, 
Methought I heard 


ou groan like one in pain. 
Ethw. Away, al 
not: 


go tosleep: I want thee 


I say, begone J {Exx 


eee rene 





(sternly 
a 








On the wreck’d swimmer’s neck—his boyish’ 
love 

Was not my seeking ; it was fasten’d on me, 

And new it hath become an iron band 

To fetter down my powers. O that I were 

Amidst the warlike and ungentle cast 

To strive uncumber’d! hat have I to do 

With soft affection? (soften’d.) Yet it needs 
must be! 

His gen’rouslove : his brave ungrudging love: 

His manly gentle love—O that he had 

Mine equal friend been born, who in my rise 

Had fair advancement found, and by my side 

The next in honour stood ! 

He drags me to the carth! I needs must lay 

My head ?’ the dust—Dull hopeless privacy! 

From it my soul recoils: unto my nature 

It is the death of death, horrid and hateful. 

(Starting up eagerly.) No, in the tosaed bark, 

Commander of a rude tumultuous crew, 

On the wild ocean would I rather live ; 

Or, in the mined caverns of the earth 

Untamed bands of lawless men controul, 

By crime and dire necessity enleagued : 

Yea, in the dread turmoil of midnight storms, 

If such there be, lead on the sable hosts 

Of restless sprites, than say to mortal man 

“ Thou art my master.” 


Enter Boy. 
What, here again? 
. Boy. O pardon me,my Lord! 1 am in fear; 
Strange sounds do howl and hurtle round my 


j 
I cannot rest. 
Eth. Be gone, thou wakefut pest! I say, 
begone ! {Exit Boy. 
(Ethaw. walks several times across the stage and 
then pauses.) 
Yet in my mind one ever present thought 
Rises omnipotent o’er all the rest, 
And says, “ thou shalt be great.” 
What may this mean? before me is no way. 
What deep endued seer will draw this veil 
Of dark futurity? Of such I've heard, 
But when the troubled seek for them, they are 
not. 


Re-enter Boy. 


whose passing | (stamping with his foot.) What! here a third 
time ? 


Boy. (falling at his feet.) O, my noble 
master! 
If you should slay me, I must come to you; 
For ig my chamber fearful things there be, 
That found i’ the dark; O do not chide me 
back! 
Ethw. Strange sound within thy chamber, 
foolish wight ! 


Boy. (starting.) Good mercy, list! é 
Eth. Tt is some might-hird screaming on 
the tower. 





Boy. Ay, sobelike it seemeth, but I know— 
the. What dost thou know? 

Boy. It is no bird, my Lord. 
Eth, What would’st thou s: 
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At dead of night, from the dark Druid’s cave 
Up rise unhallow'd sprites, and o’er the earth, 
Hold for the term their wicked rule. Aloft, 
Some mounted on the heavy sailing cloud, 
Oft pour down noigome streams or iting hail 
On the benighted hind, and from his home, 
With may ward eddying blasts, still beat him 
b 


ack. 

Some on the waters shriek like drowning men, 

And, when the pitying passenger springs 
forth 


for 

To lend his aid, the dark flood swallows him. 

Some, on lone marshes shine like moving 
lights ; 

And some on towers and castle turrets perch'd, 

Do scream like nightly birds, to scare the 

‘ood, 
Or rouse the murd’rer to his bloody work. 
Ethw. The Druid’s cave, say'st thou ? What 

cave is that? 

Where as ie Who hath seen it? What scar’d 
fool 

Hath fill’d thine ears with all these horrid 
things? 

Boy. Itis a cavern vast and terrible, 
Under jhe ground full deep: perhaps, my 
ord, 

Beneath our very feet, here as we stand ; 

For few do know the spot and centre of it, 

Tho’ many mouths it has and entries dark. 

Some are like hollow pits bor’d thro’ the earth, 

O’er which, the list’ning herdsman bends his 


ear, 

And hears afar their lakes of molten fire 

Swolt’ring and boiling like a mighty pot. 

Some like straight passes thro’ the rifted 
rocks, 

From which oft issue shrieks, and whistling 
gusts, 

And wailings dismal. Nay, some, as they say, 

Deep hollow'd underneath the river’s bed, 

Which shew their narrow op'nings thro’ the 

fern . 

And tangling briers, like dank and noisome 
holes 

Wherein foul adders breed. But not far hence 

The chiefest mouth of all, ‘midst beetling rocks 

And groves of blasted oaks, gapes terrible. 

Ethw. So near? But who are they who 
dwell within ? 
Boy. The female high arch Druid therein 

holds,” 

With many Druids tending on her will, 





* It is natural to suppose that the Divisers or 
Fortune-tellers of this period should, in their su- 
perstitions and pretensions, very much resemble 
the ancient Druidessea who were so much re- 
vered amongst the Britons ae oracles and proph- 
etesses, and that they should, amongst the vulgar, 
etill retain the name of their great predecessors. 
In Henry's History of Britain, vol. i. p. 181, it 
will be found that the superstitious practices of 
the Druids continued long after their religion 
was abolished, and resisted for along time the 
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(Old, as they say, some hundred yeara or 
more) 
Her court, where horrid spells bind to her rule 
Spirits of earth and air. 
Ethw. Ay, so they tell thee ; 
But who is he that has held converse with her? 
Boy. Crannock, the bloody prince, did visit 


her, 
And she did shew to him the bloody end 
Whereto he soon should come; foy all she 
knows 
That is, or has been, or shall come to pass. 
Ethw. Yes, in times past such intercourse 
might be, 
But who has seen them now? 
Boy. Thane Ethelbert. 
Ethw. (starting.) What, said’st thou Ethel- 
bert? 2 
Boy. Yes, truly; oft he gocs to visit them 
What time the moon rides in her middle 
course. 
Ethw. Art thou assured of this? g 
Boy. A youth, who saw him iesue from the 
cave, 
Twas him who told it me. 
Ethw. Mysterious man! 
(after a pause.) Where sleeps the Thane? 
. If walls and doora may hold him, 
He sleeps, not distant,in the Southern Tower. 
Ethw, Take thou that lamp, and go before 
me, then, 
. Where? . 
Ethw. To the Southern ,Tower. Art thou 
7 ured af 
oy. No, my good Lord, but keep you close 
o "behinds . ne 


[Exzort Boy, bearing the lamp, and looking 
often behind to see that Ethw. is near him. 


Scene Il.—a sMALL GALLERY OR PAS- 
SAGE WITH 4 DOOR IN FRONT, WHICH 
IS OPEN’D, AND 

Enter Erowacp and Ernexsert with a lemp 

in his hand. 
Eth, Then, by the morrow's midnight moon 
we meet is 

At the arch Sister’s cave : till then, farewell! 
Ethw. Farewell! I will be punctual. [Exrr. 
Eth. (looking after him for some time before 

he speaks.) 

It ever is the mark’d propensity 

Of restless and aspiring minds to look 

Into the stretch oF dark futurity. 

But be it so: it now may turn to good. 

{Exir, returning back again into the same 
chamber from which he came.) 


Scene HI.—a wipk arcHep cAvE, 
RUDE BUT GRAND, SEEN BY A SOMBRE 
LIGHT; A BMALL FURNACE BURNING 
NEAR THE FRONT OF THE STAGE, 

Enter Erawatp and ETHELBERT, who pause 
and look round for some time without speak- 
ing. 
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cle, and immediately they all begin a hollow 
muttering sound, which becomes louder ind 
louder, till at length it is accompanied with 
dismal sounds from without, and distant musiok, 
solemn and wild. 


Ethw. (grasping Ethelbert’s hand.) What 






















Ethw. What hearest thou ? 
Eth. Their hollow sounding steps. Lo! 
see’st thou not? 

Pointing to the further end of the , where 
from an obscure recess snter ree reais 
robed in white, and, ranged on one side of the F 
stage, point to ‘Ernwace: whilat from another "Tis Tike er sounds are these ? 
obscure recess, enter three Mystic SistzRs, Tan d partis abe aS need a ebak 
and, ranged on the opposite side, point to Eri: | Tun’ e answ ring yells of damne vous. 
then fron a mid recess eters the ArcH Sts: What eee Hs 7 Some horrid thing ! Thou 
TER, robed also in white, but more majestit smil’st : 
than’ the others, and a train of Mystics and Nay, press thy hand, I pray thee, on my breast; 
Mysric Sierers behind her. She advances |'There wilt thou find no fear- 
half way up the stage, then stops short,and| Eth. Hush! hear that distant noise. 
points also to Erawaxn. Ethw. ’Tis thunder in the bowels of the 

(All the Mystics, &c. speaking at once.) earth, 
: sd Heard from afar. 


Who art thou? 
Arch: Stet. 1. Know theo who. thow art y'the |! vscseanaoiie aciss like thunder is heard’et « 
distance, becoming louder as it approaches: 


hand of Mercia : 
‘The hand that lifts itself above the head. Upon hearing this, the Mystres suddenly leave 
off their rites: the music ceases, an they, 


T know thee who thou art. 
Ethw, Then haply ye do know my errand ning their circles, range themselves on ei- 
0 ther side of the stage, leaving the ARcu Sts- 


* too, 
Arch Sist..1 do; but turn thee back upon| eR alone in the middle. 


thy steps, Arch Sis A A 
And tempt thy fate no farther. t. (holding up her hand.) Mystics 
Ethw, From the chaf'd shore turn back the Th and Mystic Mai and Jeagued bands ! 
- swelling tide! fe master spirit comes : prepare, 
(All repeat after her.) Prepare. 


T came to know my fate, and I will know it. ’ ‘i ; 
1st Mystic. Must we call up from the deep 1st Aerie, Hak ' thro’ the darken'd realms 
Thro’ the fiery ‘region's glow; 


cence» womb i Aa os 
The spirits of the night and their dre: rd? : 4 

lst Myst. Ss. Must we do oe which makes ee the massy mountain's core, 
the entombed dead : ro" the mines of living ore ; 

From coffins start ? ante ihe yawnin he eae! 
i - . ro’ the solid and the yoid ; 

Ethw. Raise the whole host of darkness an’ Thro’ the dank and thro’ the’ ary, 

Thro’ th’ unseen of mortal eye ; 


ye will, 
But I must be obey’d. ‘ 
7 . ‘ Upon the earthquake’s secret course, afar 
(The Arch Sister shricks, and, throwing her I ack the sounding of thy car: ? 


mantle over her face, turns to go away.) 
Ethw. If there is power in mortal arm to 
hotd you, 
Ye stir not hence until I am obey'd. 
lat Myst. And how compell'st thou? 
Ethw, With this good sword. 
st Myst. Swords here are children’s wands, 
of no avail : 
There, warriour, is thy weapon. 
Ethw. Where, Mystic? gay. 
Ist Mystic. (pointing to the furnace.) Behold 
within that fire 
A bar of burning iron! pluck it forth. 
Ethw. (resolutely.) I will. 
(goes to the furnacc, and putting in his hand 
“pulls out what seems a red hot bar of iron.» 
Arch Sist, (throwing off her mantle.) 
Thou hast subdued me ; thou shalt be obey’d. 
Eth. (casting away the bar.) 
Away, thou paltry terrour! 
Arch, Sist. (to Ethw.) We now begin our 
rites : be firm, be silent. 7 
She stretches forth her hand with a command- 
ing air, and the Mystics and Mystic Sis- 
TERS begin their incantations at the bottom 
of the stage, moving round in several 
circles one within another. Fire is at last 
seen flashing from the midgt of the inner cir- 


Sulphureons vapours load the rising gale > 
We khow thy coming ; mighty master, hail! 
(They all repeat.) Mighty master, hail! 

(The stage darkens by degrees, and a thick va- 
pour begins to ascend ut the bottom of the 
stage.) 
2d Mystic. Hark, hark! what murmurs fill 

the dome ! 

Who are they who with thee come? 

Those who, in their upward flight, 

Rouse the tempests of the night : 

Those who ride in flood and fire ; 

Those who rock the tumbling spire : 

Those who, on the bloody plain, 

Shriek with the voices o! the slain: 

Those who thro’ the darkness glare, 

And the slecpless murd’rer scare : 

Those who take their surly rest 

On the troubled dreamer’s breast : 

Those who make their nightly den 

In the guilty haunts of men. 

Thro’ the heavy air I hear 

Their hollow trooping onward bear : 

The torches’ shrinking flame is dim and pale; 

I know thy coming; mighty master, hail ! 

(All repeat again.) Might master, hail! 

(The stage becomes still her and a thicker 
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3d Mystic. Lo! the mystic volumes rise ! 

Wherein are lapt from mortal eyes 

Horrid deeds as yet unthought, 

“Bloody battles yet unfought : 

The sudden fall and deadly wound 

Of the tyrant yet uncrown’d; 

And his line of many dyes 

Who yet within the cradle lies. 

Moving forms, whose stijily bed 

Long hath been among the dead ; 

Moving forms, whose living morn 

Breaks with the nations yet unborn, 

In mystic vision walk the horrid pale : 

‘We own thy presence ; mighty master, hail! 
(All.) Mighty master, hal! 

Eater from the farther end of the stage crowds 
of terrible spectres, dimly seen through the 
vapour, which now spreads itself over the 
whole stage. All the Mystics and Mystic 
Sisters bow themselves very low, and the 
ARCH SistTRR. standing alone in the middle, 
bows fo all the different sides of the cave. 
Etlur, (to 1st Mystic.) To every side the 

mystic mistress bows. 

What meaneth this? mine eye no form per- 

ceives: 

Where is your mighty chief? 
1st Mystic. Above, around you, and beneath. 
Eth. Has he no form to vision sensible ? 
1st Mystic. In the night's noon, in the 

winter's noon, in the lustre’s noon: 

Of times twice ten within the century's round 

Is he before our leagued bands confess'd 

In dread appearance : 

But in what form or in what circumstance 

May not be told; he dies who utters it. 

‘Rthw. shrinks at this, and seems somewhat 
appalled. The Arch Sister, after tossing 
about her arms and writhing her body in a 
violent agitation, fixes her cycs, like one 
waked from a dream, stedfastly upon Ethw. 
then going suddenly up to him, grasps him by 
the hand with energy.) 

Arch Sist. Thon who would’st pierce the 
deep and awful shade 

Of dark faturity, to know the state 

Of after greatness waiting on thy will, 

For in thy power acceptance or rejection 

Ta freely put, lift up thine eyes and say, 

‘What see’st thou yonder. 

(pointing toa dark arched opening in the roof 
of the cave, where an illuminated crown and 
sceptre appears.) 

Ethao. (starting.) Ha! e’en the inward vis- 
ion of my soul 

Jn actual form pourtray’d! (his eyes bright’- 

ning wonderfully.) 

Say’st thou it shall be mine? 

‘Arch Sist. As thou shalt choose. 
Ethie. 1 ask of thee no more. 
stands gazing upon the appearance, till it 

‘ wrades away.) 

So soon extinguish'd? Hath this too a mean- 

ing? 

It save. perhaps. my greatness shall be short. 


Therefore be satisfied. : 
Ethw. And I am satisfied. Dread mystic 
maid, 


Receive my thanks. 
Arch Sist. Nay, Ethwald, our commission 
ends not here: 
Stay and behold what follows. 
(the stage becomes suddenly dark, and most 
ible shrieks, and groans, and dismal 
lamentations, are heard from the farther end 
of the cave.) 
Ethw. What horrid sounds are these ? 
Arch Sist. The varied voice of woe, of 
Mercia’s woe : 
Of those who shall, beneath thine iron hand, 
The cup of mis’ry drink. There, dost thou 
ear 
The dungeon'd captives’ sighs, the shrilly 
shrieks 
Of childless mothers and distracted maids, 
Mix’d with the heavy groans of dying men? 
The widow's wailings,too; and infant's cries— 
(Ethw. stops his ears in horrour:) 
Ay, stop thine ears ; it is a horrid sound. 
Ethw. ron that e'er again I hear the 
ike } 
What didst thou say? O, thou didst foully 
say! 
Do I not know my nature? heav'n and earth 
Ae soon shall change—— 
(A voice above.) Swear not! 
(A voice beneath.) Swear not! 
(4 voice on the same level, but distant.) Swear 
not ! 
Arch Sist. Now, once again, and our com- 
mission ends. 
Look yonder, and behold that shadowy form. 
(pointing to an arched recess, across which 
bursts a strong light, and discovers a crown- 
ed phantom, covered with wounds, and repre- 
senting by its gestures one in agony, Ethw. 
looks and shrinks back.) 
What dost thou see ? 
Ethw. A miserable man: his breast is 
pierced 
With many wounds, and yet his gestures seem 
The agony of a distracted mind 
More than of pain. 
Arch Sist. But wears he not a crown? 
Ethw. Why does it look so fix’dly on me 
thus ? 
What are its woes to me? 
Arch Sist. They are thy own. 
Know’st thou no traces of that alter’d form, 
Nor see’st that crown’d phantom is thyself ? 
Ethw. (shudders then after a pause.) 
I may be doom’d to meet a tyrant’s end 
But not to be a tyrant. 
Did all the powers of hell attest the doom, 
I would belie it. Know I not my nature ? 
By every dreaded power and hallow’d thing— 
(Voice over the stage.) Swear not! 
(Voice under the stage.) Swear not! 
(Distant voice off the stage) Swear not! 
(A thundering noise is heard under ground. 
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Mystics and Spirits, &c. disappear, Ethw. 
and Eth, remaining alone.) 
Eth. (after a pause.) How art thou? 
Ethw. ls it thy voice? O, let me feel thy 
grasp ! . 
Mine ae ring strangely, and my head doth 
e] 


As tho’ I were bereaved of my wits. 

Are they all gone? Where is thy hand, I 
pray ? 

We've had a fearful bout ! 


Eth. Thy touch is cold as death: let us 


ascend 


And breathe the upper air.” (Exzunr. 


Scene 1V.—a Forest. 


Enter Ernwaxp with a bow in his hand, and a boy 


carrying his arrows. 


Ethno. (looking off the stage.) Ha! Alwy, 


soon return’d, and with him comes 


My faithful Ongar. 


Enter Atwy and Oncar with bows also, as if 


in quest of sport, by the opposite side. 


Thou comest, Alwy, with a busy face. 
to Boy.) 


‘0, Boy ; I shot mine arrow o’er those elms, 
[Exir Boy. 


Thou'lt find it far beyond. 
Now, friend, what tidings ? 
Aly. Within the tufted centre of the wood 
The friendly chiefs are met, thus, like our- 
selves 
As careless ramblers guised, all to a man 
Fix'd in your cause. Their followers too are 
irm ; 
For, much disgusted with the monkish face 
Their feeble monarch wears, a:warlike leader, 
Far, far inferior to the noble Ethwald, 
May move them as he lists. 
thio. That time and circumstances on me 
call 
Imperiously, I am well assured. 
Good Ongar, what say’st thou? how thrives 
‘thy part 
Of this important task ? 
Ong. Weil as your heart could wish. At 
the next council, 
Held in the royal chamber, my good kinsman 
Commands the guard, and will not bar our 


way. 
Ethw. May I depend on this? 
one. You may, my Lord. 
Eth. Thanks to thee, Ongar ! this is no- 
ble service, 
And shall be nobly thank'd. There is, good 


Alwy, 


* I will not take upon me to say that, if I had 
never read Shakspeare’s Macbeth, I should have 
thought of bringing Ethwald into a cavern under 
ground to inquire his destiny, tho I believe 
this desire to look into futarity {particularly in a 
superstitious age) is ® very constant attendant on 
ambition ; but I hope the reader wil! not find in 
the above scene any offensive use made of the 
works of that creat master 





















Another point ; hast thou unto the chiefs, 
Yet touch’d upon it? 
Alwy. Yes, and they all agree ’tis most ex- 
pedient 7 
That with Elburga’s hand, since weaker 
‘inds 


mi 
Ase blindly wedded to the royal line, 
Your right be strengthen’d. 
Ethw. And this they deem expedient? 
Alwy. You sigh, my lord; she is, indeed, 
Jess gentle—— 

Ethw. Regard it not, itis a passing thought, 
And it will have its sigh, and pass away. 
(turning away for a litle space, and then com- 

ing forward again.) 

What means hast thou devised, that for a 
term 

Selred and Ethelbert may be remov'd ? 

For faithfal to the royal line they are, 

And will not swerve: their presence here 
were dang’rous : 

We must employ them in some distant strife, 

Alwy. I have devis'd a plan, but for the 


means 
Brave Ongar here stands pledged. Wog- 
wolfe, 
Who once before unweetingly has served us, 
Will do the same again. 
Ethw. How so? ‘tis said that since his last 
affray 
With the keen torment of his wounds subdu'd, 
On sick bed laid by the transforming pow'rs 
Of artful monks, he has become most saintly. 
Alwy. Well, but we trust his saintship 
ne’ertheless 
May still be lur’d to do a sinner’s work. 
To burn the castle of a hateful heretic 
Will make amends for all his bloody deeds : 
You catch the plan: Nay, Hexulf and his 


priest 

Will be our help-mates here. Smile not ; 
good Ongar 

Has pledged his word for this. 


Eto. And U will trust to it. This will, 
indeed, 
Draw off the Thanes in haste. But who is 
near? 


Sculking behind yon thicket stands a man: 
See’st thou ? (pointing off the stage.) 
Alwy. Go to him, Ongar, scan him well, 

And if his face betrays a list’ner’s guilt— 
Thou hast thy dagger there ? 
og. Yes, trust me well. 
. Nay, Ongar, be not rash in shedding 
blood ! 
Let not one drop be spilt that may be spar'd. 
Secure him if he wear a list’ner’s face : 
We are too strong for stern and ruthless cau- 
tion. (Exit Ongar. 
I'm glad he is withdrawn a little space, ~ | 
Ere we proceed to join the leagued chiefs. 
Hast thou agreed with Cuthbert? Ishe sure? . 
Alwy. Sure. ‘Tis agreed when next the 
Ethling hunts, 
To lead him in the feigned quest of game 
From his attendants ; there, in ambush laid, 
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Cuthbert and his adherents seize upon him, 
And will conduct him with the ev'ning’s 


close 
To Arrick’s rugged tower. Allis prepar'd. 
Eth. But hast thou charged him well that 
this be done 


With all becoming care and gentleness, 
That nothing may his noble nature gall 
More than the hard necessity compels? 
Alwy. Do not mistrust us so ! your brow is 
dark : 
At Edward’s name your changing counte- 


hance 
Ie ever clouded. (Ethw. turns from him ag- 
itated.) 
You are disturb’d, my Lord. 
Ethw. 1 am disturb’d. (turning round and 
ing Alwy by the hand.) 
I'll tell thee, Aly yoo am disturb’d— 
No gleam of glory thro’ my prospect. breaks, 
But still his image, thwart the brightness 
cast, 
Shades it to night. 
Alwy. It will be always so : but wherefore 
should it? 
Glory is ever bought by those who earn it 
With loss of many lives most dear and pre- 


cious. 

So isit destin'd. Let that be unto him 
‘Which in the crowded beach or busy field 
All meet regardless from a foe-man’s hand. 
Doth the still chamber, and the mufiled 


tre: 
And th’ unsgen stroke that doth the infliction 
eal, 
Alter its eu i “i jot 
Eth. (pushing Alwy away from him ve- 
hemently, ‘and? putting up both his 
hands to his head.) 
Forbear! forbear! 1 shut mine eyes, mine 
ears ; 
All entrance bar that may into my mind 
Th’ abhorred thing convey. Have I not said, 
"Thou shalt not dare in word, in look, in ges- 
ture, 
In slightest indication of a thought, 
Hold with my mind such base communication? 
By my sword’s strength! did I notsurely think 
From this bold seizure of the sovereign power, 
A pow’r for which | must full dearly pay, 
So says the destiny that o'er me hangs, 
To shield his weakness and restore again 
In room of Mercia’s crown 4 nobler sway, 
Won by my sword, 1 would as lief ——Nor- 
thumberland 
Invites my arms, and soon will be subdu’d; 
Of this full sure, a good amends may be 
To noble Edward made. 
Alwy. (who during the last part of Ethw’s 
ecch has been smiling behind his 
back malignantly.) 
O yes, full surely : 
And wand’ring haspers shall in hall and bower 
Sing of the marv’llous deed. 
Sik om ftaronone short upon him and pereeiv- 


Fall well I read the meaziing of that look : 
"Tis a fiend’s smile, and it will prove a false 


one. 
(turning away angrily, whilst Alwy walks to 
the bottom of the stage.) z 
(Aside, looking suspiciously after him.) Have 
T offended him? he is an agent 
Most needful to me. (aloud, advancing to him.) 
Good Alwy, anxious minds will often chide— 
(Aside, stopping short.) He hears me not, or is 
it but a feint? 
Alswy. (looking off the stage.) Your arrow-boy 
returns. 7 
Ethw. (aside, nodding to himself.) No, 'tis 2 
free and unoffended voice ; 
I'm wrong. This is abird whose fleshed beak 
The prey too strongly scents to fly away : 
I'll spare my courtesies (alowd.) What pay’st 
thou, Alwy? 
jointing.) Your atrow-boy. 


Alwy. 
‘m glad he is return’d. 


Ethw. 
Re-enter Boy. 
Boy. No where, my Lord, can'I the arrow 
d 


nd. 
Ethw. Well, boy, it matters not; let us 
move on. {Exeunr. 


Scene V.—a NARROW GALLERY IN AN 
ABBEY OR CLOISTER, WITH SEVERAL 
DOORS OPENING INTO IT. 


Enter Hexutr and Onoar and Two Monxs. 
Hex. Fear not, brave Ongar, we, upon thy 


int, 
Will quick “net; for here our eager wishes 
Are with the Church’s good most closely 
join’d. 
First Monk. This is the time when he should 
walk abroad. 
(listening.) 1 hear him at his door. 

Her. Leave us, good Ongar. 

Ong. To your good skill 1 do commit it then; 
Having but only you, most rev’rend father, 
To take my part against this wizard Thane. 

First Monk. (stil listening.) Begone, he 

issues forth. {Exir Ongar. 
(one of the doors opens slowly, and enters 

Woggarwalfe, wrapped in a cloak and his 

hea 


ound.) 
Hez. Good-morrow, valiant Thane, whose 
pious gifts 
Have won heav'n’s grace to renovate thy 
strength, 


And grantthee longer life how goes thy health? 
Wog. 1 thank you, rev'rend father, greatly 
mended. 
First Monk. The prayers of holy men have 
power to save, 
E’en on the very borders of the tomb, ~ 
The humbled soul who doth with gifts eurich 
The holy church. 
Second donk: Didst thou not feel within 
thee 
A peaceful calm, a cheering confidence, 
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I have thought indeed— 
Perhaps you meant it ao—that since that time 
The devil has not scar’d me in my dreams 
So oft as he was wont, when sore with wounds 
J firat was laid upon my bed of pain. 
Hex. Ay, that is much; but, noble Wog- 
garwoilfe, 
Thinkest thou not the church doth merit well 
Some stable gift, some fix'd inheritance? 
‘Thou hast those lands that are so nearly join’d 
Unto St. Alban’s abbey. 
Wog. (much surprised.) My lands! give up 
my lands? : 
First Monk. What are thy lands 
Compar'd to that which they will purchase 
for thee? 
Sec, Monk. To lay thy coffin’d body in the 


No gift ere works with efficacious power 
By fics and violence gain’d ; unless, indeed, 
It be the spoil of some unsaintly Thane, 
Some faithless wizard or foul heretic. 
Thou hast a neighbour, impious Ethelbert ; 
His towers to burn and consecrate hie spoils, 
O’er all thy sins would cast a sacred robe, 
On which nor fiend nor devil durst fix a fang: 
But now thou lackest strength for sucha work, 
And may’st be dead ere thou hast time to do it: 
Therefore I counsel thee, give up thy lands. 
Wog. O,no! I’m strong enough : my men 
are strong. 
Give us your rev'rendblessings o’er our heads, 
And we'll set out forthwith. 
Hex. Then nothing doubt that on your 
worthy zeal 
Will fall the blessing. Let us onward move. 
Where are thy followers? [Exrunr Hex. 
talking busily to Wog. and the Monks smal- 
ing to one another as they go out.) 


ground, 
Rob’d in the garb of holy men, and bless’d? 
First Monk. To have thy tomb beneath the 
shading arch 
Of sacred roof, where nought profane may 
Scene VI.—rar royaL aPsRTMENnT: 
THE KING 18 DISCOVERED WITH HEX- 
ULF, THE SENESCHAL, AND SEVERAL 
FRIENDS OR COUNSELLORS, SEATED 
ROUND A COUNCIL TABLE, 
King. (as if continuing to speat:.) 
It nay be 80 posers finds no obstacle; 
But lam old. 
Full many a storm on this grey head has beat ; 
And now, on my high station do I stand, 
Like the tired watchman in his air-rock’d 


enter; 
Whilst midnight spiritsstand and yell without, 
But o'er the sacred threshold dare not trespass, 
Wog. (with a rueful countenance.) 
What, do you think I shall be dead so soon? 
Hex. Life is uncertain ; but how glorious, 


jane, 

To look beyond this wicked world of strife, 
And tor thyself a lofty seat provide 
With suints and holy’ men, and angel bands! 

Wog. Nay, father, I am not so highly bent; 
Do but secure me from the horrid fings 
Of the terrific fiend: I am not proud ; 
That will suffice me. 

Hex, Nay, herein thy humility we praise 

not, 
And much I fear, at such a humble pitch, 
He who so lately scar'd thee in thy dreams 
May reach thee still. 
‘irst Monk. O think of this ! 

Hex. Dreadful it is, thou know'st, 
To see him in thy dreams ; but when awake, 
Naked, and all uncloth’d of flesh and blood, 
As thou at last must be ; how wilt thou bear 
To see him yelling o’er thee as his prey ? 
Bearing ‘slot his dark and hideous form ; 
Grinding his horrid jaws, and darting on thee 
His eyes of vivid fire? (The Monks sign them- 

selves with great marks of fear, and Wog- 

garwolfe louks terrified.) 
Ab! think’st thou, Thane, 
That many gifts, ay, half of all thou'rt worth, 
Would dearly purchase safety from such ter- 

rours ? 

Weg. (in a quick perturbed voice.) 
T have the plunder of two neighb'ring chiefs, 
Whom I surprised within their towers and 

” slew; 

Tl give you all—if that suffices not, 
T'll fall upon a third, ay, tho’ it were 
My next of kin, nor spare of all his 
Sins Hetatiisint tier cient’ fs hel 2c 


tower, 

Who looketh for the hour of his release. 

I'm sick of worldly broils, and fain would rest 

With thee he war nomore. One y:loam of 
ight 

Did eweetiy cheer the ev’ning of my day : 

Edward, my son! he was the kindliest prop 

‘That age did ever rest on—he is gone, 

What should I fight for now ? 

Sen. For thine own honour}; for the weal of 

Mercia, 

With weapons in our hands, and strong in 
men, 

Who to the rayal standard soon will flock, 

If summon'd by thy firm and general orders, 

Shall these men be our masters? Heaven 
forfend ! 

Five thousand warriors might disperse the foe, 

Even with that devil Ethwald at their head; 

And shall we think of granting to those rebels 

Their insolent deniands ? 

King. Good Seneschal, if that you think 

our strength 

Permits us still in open fields to strive 

With hope of good, [ am not yet. so old 

But I can brace these stiffen’d limbs in iron, 

And do a soldier's service. (te 2d Coun.) 
Thane of Mordath, 

Thy i light’ eth not upon these hopes ; 





_ This speaks for me, that I have borne my part. 
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The rebel chiefs but seek their own enrich- 
ment, 
Not Ethwald’s exaltation, good my Lord; 
Bribe them, and treat for peace. Lack you 
the means ; 
The church, for whose enriching you have 
rais'd 
This storm, can well supply it; and most 
surely 
Will do it cheerfully. (turning to Hexulf.) 
Hex. No, by the holy mass! that were to 
brin, 
The curse of feav'n upon our impious heads. 
To spoil the holy church is sacrilege = 
And to advise such spoil in anywise 
Is sacrilegious and abominable. 
First Coun. I am as faithful to the holy 
church 
Ae thou art, angry priest. I do defy thee— 
Sen. What, have ye no respect unto the 
king? 
1 docommand you, peace. Who now intrudes? 
Enter a SERVANT in great terrour. 
Serv. The rebel force ! the castle is surprised ! 
They are at hond—they have o’erpower’d the 
guard. 


And the same storms in our rough day of life 
Have beat upon us : be it now God's will, 
We will lay down our aged heade together 
In the still rest, and bid good night to strife. 
Have I said well, my friend? 
ing out his hand tothe Seneschal.) 
Sen. (kissing his hand with great warmth, 
and putting one knee to the ground.) 
O my lov’d master! many a bounteous favour 
Haa shower'’d upon me from your royal hand, 
But ne'er before was I so proudly honour'd. 
(rising up with assumed grace, 
Retire, young men, for now Imust be proud ; 
Retire, your master will confront the foe 
As may become a king. 
(AU calling out at once.) No, no! we will not 
leave him. ‘s é P 
they all range themselves, drawing their 
‘ snords, round the King, and the old Senes- 
chal stands, by pre-eminence, close to his mas- 
ter's side.) 
Sec. Coun. Here is a wall through which 
they first must force - 
A bloody way, ere on his royal head 
One silver hair be scath’d. 


Enter Erawatp, ALwy, and the Consrina- 


Sec. Coun, Pray oa tion liest ! cine it TORS. 
cannot be. (they all rise uj med.) ne 
Serv. It is as true aa I do tread This spot. Aly. Pilar gaa for injustice and op- 


Enter a So.pren wounded, 
King. (to Sol.) Ha! what say’st thou? 
thou bearest for thy words 
A rueful witness. 
Sol. i arms, and save the king, if it be pos- 
sible. 
The rebel chieftains have the gates surprised, 
And gain'd, below, the entrance of thie tower. 
They struggled for the pass; sharp was the 
broil ; 


Sec. Coun. On your own heads, then, be it, 
r Julecreant chen ; defend 
round the King: his part: ei 
: lam ravely, till anymore Gonspirators 
enter, and it is sverpowered.) 

Ethw, (aside, angrily, to Alwy, on still see- 
ing the zing standing in the midst, 
unhurt, and, real Abd dignity, the 
Seneschal by his side, and no one offer- 
ing to attack him.) 

Hast thou forgot? Where are thy chosen 
men? 

Is there no hand to do the needful work ? 

This is but children’s play. (to some of his 


falls down exhausted.) 
Hex. (to King.) Retire, my Lord, into the 
higher chamber. 
Your arm can give but small assistance here. 
Until this horrid visit be u’erpast, 
You may conceal yourself. 
King. No, father, never shall the king of 
Mercia 
Be, from his hiding-place, like ® mean man 
Pull’d forth. But, noble friends, it seems not 
wise 
‘That this necessity should reach to you. 
‘These rebels seek my life, and with that life ble traitor. 
They will be satisfied. In my defence, (Giving Alwy a blow with his sword, upon 
Thus taken as we are, all stand were useless ;] which Alwy and his Followers fall upon the 
Therefore if now you will obey your king, King and the Seneschal, and, surrounding 
His last command, retire and save your lives| them on every side, kill them, with many 
For some more usefulend. Finding me here,| oounds, the crowd gathering so close round 
They will no farther search: retire, my| them, that their fall cannot be seen.) : 


ty.) 
Come, let us search, that in the neigh’bring 
cl 


hamber, 
No lurking foe escape. [Exit with some Fol- 
lowers. 
Alwy. (giving @ sign to his Followers and 
going up insolently to the King.) 
Oswal, resign thy sword. 
Sen. First take thou mine, thou base, igno- 


friends. (Re-enter Ethwald, and the crowd opening on 
Sec, Coun. What, leave our king to face hia| each side, shows the dead bodies of the King 
foes alone? and the Seneschal.) 


King. Nopnet alone; my friend the Senes-|  Ethw. efecto surprise.) What sight is 
chal . is ? 
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Alwy. My followers, much enraged at slight | They make me mad; they make me thus to 
offe: te 


mice, ear 
Did fall upon him. My ecatter'd locks and strew them to the 
Ethw. de have their end decreed, and this, winds. (tearing her hair distractedly.) 
alas! 

















Enter a SERVANT. 


What brings thee here? (éo Ser.) 
Ser. Eiiweld, the king, is at the gate, and 
asks 
To be admitted to your presence, princesa. 

Elb. (becoming suddenly calm.) 

What, Ethwald, say’st thou? say’st thou tru- 
ly so? 

Ser, Yes, truly, princess. 

lb, Ethwald, that Thane whom thou dost 

call the king? 

Ser. Yes, he whom all the states, and chiefa 

of Mercia 
Do call the king, 

Elb. He enters not. Tell him I am unwell, 
And will not be disturb’d, [Exit Ser. 
What seeks he here? Fie, poorly fainting soul ! 
Rouse ! rouse thee up! To all the world beside 
Subdued and humbled would I rather be 
Than in the eyes of this proud man. 


Re-enter Ser. 
‘What say’st thou ? 


Has been his fated hour. 

Come, chiefs and valiant friends, why stand 
we here 

Looking on that which cannot be repair’d? 

All honour shall be paid unto the dead. 

And, were this deed of any single hand 

The willing crime, he should have vengeance 
too. 


But let us now our nightly task fulfil; 

Much have we still to do ere morning dawn, 

[Exeunr Ethw. end Followers, ant the scene 
es. 


Scene VIL—a rovan apantMent: 
Enter Exzvnca, with her hair scattered upon 
her shoulders, and with the action of one in 
violent grief, followed by Dwina, who seems 
> to be soothing hor. 


El. Ceaie, cease! thy foolish kindness 
soothes me not: 
My morning is o’ercast; my glory sunk : 
Leave me alone to'wring my hands and weep. 
Dwi. O,no, my princely mistress! grieve 
not thus ! 
Over our heads the blackest clouds do pass, 
And brighter follow them. 
Elb. No, no! my sky is night! [ was a 
princess, 
Almost @ queen: in gorgeous pomp beheld, 
The public gaze was ever turn’d on me : 
Proud me the highest Thane or haughtiest 
ame 
To do my bidding: ev'ry count'nance watch'd 
Each changeful glance of my commanding 
eye, 
‘To read its meaning : now my state is chang’d; 
Scoffing and insult and degrading pity 
Abide the daughter of a murder'd king. 
Heaven’s vengeance light upon them all! 
Begone! 
L hate the very light for looking on me! 
Begone, and soothe me not! 
“Bue. Forgive me, princess ; do not thus de- 
Apalr; 
Kin, Oswal's daughter many friends will find. 
Elo, Friends! hold thy peace !—-Oh it doth 
rend my heart! 
Thave been wont to talk of subjects, vassals, 
Dependants, servants, slaves, but not of 
friends. 
Where shall I hide my head ? 
Dwi. Surely, dear mistress, with Saint 
Cuthbert’s nuns, 
Whose convent by your father's gifts is rich, 
You will protection find. There quiet rest, 
And holy converse of those pious maids, 
After a while will pour into your mind 
Soft consolation. (putting her hand on Elbur- 
ga’s soothingly.) 
Elb. (pushing her away.) 
‘yok vine thea fanlt £5: enaelk ¢ho mamifiets 


Is he departed ? 
Ser. No, he will not depart, but bids me say 
The entrance he has begg’d he now com- 
mands. 
T hear his steps behind me. 


Enter Eruwatp, 


(Elburga turns away from him proudly. 
‘Ethe, Elburga, rid and Took upon iena. 
Elb. (turning round haughtily, and looking 

on him with an assumed expression of 
anger and scornful ) 

Usurping rebel, who hast slain thy master ; 

Take thou a look that well beseems thy worth, 

And hie thee hence, false traitor! 

Ethw. Yes, 1 will hie me hence, and with 
me lead 

A fair and beauteous subject to my will; 

That will which may not be gainsaid. For now 

High Heaven that hath decreed thy father’s 

‘all, 

Hath also me appointed king of Mercia, 

With right as fair as his; which ’0 maintain, 

And by the proudest in this lordly realm 

Will be obey'd, even by thy lofty self. 

Elb. Put shackles on my Timbs. and o’er my 
ad 


hea 
Let your barr'd dungeons low’r; then may'st 
thou say, 
© Walk not abroad,” and so it necds must be : 
But think’st thou to subdue, bold as thou art, 
The lofty spirit of king Oswal’s daughter ? 
Go, bind the wild winds in thy hollow shield, 
And bid them rage no more: they will obey 


thee. 
Ethw. Yes, proud Elburga, 1 will shackle 
thee. 
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Ay, and, albeit the wild winds do refuse 

To be subjected to my royal will, 

The lofty spirit of king Oswal’s daughter 

I will subdue, (taking her hand.) 

Elb, (throwing him off from her vehemently.) 

Off with those bloody hands that slew my 
father! 

Thy touch is horrid to me! 'tisa fiend’s grasp = 

Out from my presence! bloody Thane of 
Mairneath ! 

Ethw. Ay, frown on me, Elburga ; proudly 

frown: 

I knew thy haughty spirit, and I lov'd it, 

Even when I saw thee first in gorgeous state ; 

When, bearing high thy stately form, thou 
stoodst 

Like a proud queen, and on the gazing crowd, 

Somewhat offended with a late neglect, 

Darted thy looks of anger and disdain. 

High Thanes and Dames shrunk from thine 
eye, whilst 1, 

Like one who from the mountain’s summit 


sees 

Beneath him far the harmless lightning play, 

‘With smiling admiration mark’d thee well, 

And own’d a kindred soul. Each angry flash, 

Of thy dark eye was loveliness to me. 

But now) proad maid, my spirit outmasters 
thine, 

And heedeth not the anger nor the power 

Of living thing. 

Els, Bold and amazing man! 

Ethw, And bold should be the man who 

weds Elburga. 

Elb. Away ! it cannot be, it shall not be! 
My soul doth rise against thee, bloody chief, 
And bids thy power defiance. 

Ethw. Then art thou mine in truth, for 

never yet 
Did hostile thing confront me unsubdued: 
Defy me and thou'rt conquer'd. 

Elb. Thou most audacious chief! it shall 

not be. 

Etiao, It shall, it must be, maiden, I have 

sworn it; 
And here repeat it on that beauteous hand 
Which to no power but with my life (ll yield. 
ereeping her hand firmly which she struggles 
to free. 
Frown not, Elburga ! ‘tis in vain to strive ; 
My spirit outmasters thine. 
‘Elb. Say’st thou to me thou didst not slay 
my father? 
Say'st thou those hands 
death ? 
Etlw. Think’st thou Pll plead, and say I 
have not slain 
A weak old man, whose inoffensive mind, 
And strong desire to quit the warring world 
For quiet religious rest, could be, in truth, 
No hindrance to my greatness? were this fit- 
ti 
In Mercia’s king, and proud Elburga’s lord ? 

Elb. (turning away.) 

Elburga’s Jord! Thou art presumptuous, 


are guiltless of his 


Ethw. [ will go hence forthwith; and, by 
my side, 
The fair selected partner of my throne, 
Pll lead where the assembled chiefs of Mercia. 
Wait to receive from me their fature queen. 
Elb. Distract me not! 
Ethw, Resistance is distraction. 
Who ever yet my fixed purpose cross’? 
Did Ethwald ever yield? Come, queen of" 
Mercia ! 
‘This firm grasp shall conduct thee to a throne: 
(taking her hand, which she feebly resists.) 
Come forth, the frowning, haughty bride of 
Ethwald. 
Elb. Wonderful man! 
If hell or fortune fight for thee I know not, 
Nothing withstands thy power. 
(Exeunt Ethw. leading off Etb. in triumph, 
and Dwina following with her hands and 
eyes raised to heaven in astonishment.) 





ACT V. 


Scrne [.—an ARCHED PASSAGE FROM 
A GATEWAY IN THE ROYAL CASTLE. 
THE SOUND OF WARLIKE MUSIC WITH- 
ouT. 

Enter Erwersert and Szrrep with their 
FoLtowers, as if just come from a long 
march: Enter, by the opposite side, ALwy, 
upon which they halt, the foremost of the 

‘OLLOwERS but just appearing under the 
gateway. m 
Alwy. Welcome, most valiant chieftains ! 

Fame reports 

That crown’d with full success ye are return’d. 
Eth, ,Good sooth we boast. but little of our 

arms ! 

Tho’ Woggarwolfe, our base ignoble spoiler, 

‘Wounded and sorely shent, we've left behind, 

Again in cloister’d walls with ghostly men, 
inding his soul, with many a heavy groan, 

Into a saintly frame ; God speed the work ! 

We are bat just in time to save our halls. 
Sel. It is a shame that such a ruffian thief 

Should thus employ the arms of warlike 

Thanes. 
Alwy. 1n truth it is, but now there reigns: 
in Mercia 

A warlike king, who better knows to deal 

With valiant men. The messenger inform’d 

you? 
Sci. He did; yet, be it own’d, to call him 
king 

Sounds strangely in our cars. How died king 

Oswal ? 
Eth. (to Sel.) Patience, my friend! good 
time will shew thee all. 

Yet pray inform us, Alwy, ere we part, 

Where is young Edward? In these late com- 

motions 

What part had he? 

Aly. Would to the holy saints I could 
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—__.— 
Some say, in hunting from his followers 

i stray’d, 
Passing at dusk of eve a high-swoln stream, 
‘Therein he perish’d; others do maintain 
That, loathing greatness, he conceals himself 
In some lone cave: But, as I bear a heart 
True to king Ethwald and the public weal, 
I know of him no more. 

Sel. Thou liest ! 

Eth. (pulling back Selred.) Peace, art thou 

mad ? 


Alwy. (pretending not to hear.) What said 
brave Selred ? 
Eth. A hasty exclamation of no meaning. 
Alwy. I must away and bear the welcome 
tidings 
Of your arrival to the royal ear. 
Eth. But stop, before thou go’st I fain 
would know 
How far’d Elburga in the passing storm ? 
Where has she refuge found ? 
+ Alwy. Within these walls; she is the queen 
of Mercia. 
Eth. | am indebted to thee. (Exit Alwy. 
Sel, (staring with surprise upon Ethelbert. ) 
What dost thou think of this? Did we hear 
truly? 
To the usurper of her father's crown, 


. And if our fears be true, his murd’rer too! 


To him! O most unnatural ! 
Eth. Aviso it is. As one who ventures 
forth 


After an earthquake’s awful visitation, 

The country round in strange unwonted guise 

Beholds; here swelling heights and herby 
knolls, 

Where smok’d the cottage and the white 
flocks browz’d, 

Sunk into turbid pools; there rifted rocks, 

With alt their shaggy woods upon their sides, 

In the low bosom of the flowery vale 

Resting uncouthly—even go does he, 

Who looks abruad after the storms of state, 

Strange changes see; unnatural and strange. 

Sel. It _makes my spirit boil—the gentle 

Edward ! 

So gently brave ! 

Eth. Yes, there is cause of grief 

And indignation too: but Ethwald reigns, 

Howe'er re gain’d his height, and he possesses 

The qualities that suit his lofty station. 

With them I fear he has his passions also, 

Hostile to public good : be it our part 

To use the influence we stil] retain 

O’er his ambitious mind for Mercia’s weal! 


This is our duty now. 

Sel. lktake thy counsel. (to the Soldiers.) 
Follow, weary comrades. . 
{Exeuxr Eth. and Sel. and their Followers, 

marching across the stage. 

Scene If.—a nova, apaRTMENT. 


ELsurGa,as Queen, discovered sitting on a 
chair of state, with Dwina, Lapres, and 
Orricens of Stare attending. 


{e First Officer.) 
First. Off. As comes the light across this 
arched roof 
From those high windows, it should wear, 
methinks, 
Upon noon day. 
Eb. and the procession to the royal chapel 
Should at this hour begin. The king, per- 
chance, 
Is with affairs detain’d: go thou and see. 
[Exrr First Officer, 
T am impatient now. (voice heard without.) 
What voice is that ? 


First SONG without. 


Hark ! the cock crows, and the wind blows, 
Away, my love, away! 

Quick, d’on thy weeds and tell thy beads: 
For soon it will be day, 


First. Lad. "Tis sadly wild. 
- Dwin. 'Tis sad but wond'rous aweet. 
Who may it be? List, list! she sings again. 


Second SONG without. 


Where dey at thou thy careless head ? 

On the cold heath is my bed. : 
Where the moor-cock shuts his wing, . 
And the brown snake weaves his ring. 

Safe ond fearless will ¥ be, 

The coiled adder stings not me. 


Elb. (rising displeased from her seat.) 
Call those who — without. What may this 
mean? 


Enter an ATTENDANT. 


‘Whose voice is that which in a day of joy 
Such plaintive music makes? 
Aiten. Pardon, my royal dame! be not 
offended ! 
‘Tis a poor maid bereaved of her mind. 
Rent are her robes, her scatter’d locks un- 
bound, 
Like one who long thro’ rugged ways hath 
stray’d, 
Beat with the surly blast; but never yet, 
Tho’ all so sorely shent, did I behold 
A fairer maid. ‘She aims at no despite : 
She’s wild, but gentle. 
Dwi. O bark again! 


Third SONG without. 


*Qnce upon my cheek 
He said the roses grew, 

But now they're wash’d away 
With the cold ew’ning dew. 


For I wander thro’ the night, 
When all but me take rest, 
And the moon’s soft beams fall piteoualy 
Upon my troubled breast. 
(a pause.) 
*For this third Song, which is the only litera- 
assistance either in verse or prose that I have 





Elb. We've waited long: how goes the {7 omstance, either in verse or prose that I have 
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Fourth SONG. 


Ah, maiden ! bear the biting emart, 
Nor thus thy loss deplore 3 
The Thane’s daughter has his heart, 
He will return no more. 


First Lad. "Tis strangely melancholy. 
Dwi. ’Tis like the mournful sounds which 
oftentimes 
The midnight watcher, in his lonely tower, 
Hears, with the wailing blast most sweetly 
mingled. 
£lb. (to Attendant.) Go thou and lead her 
hither. 
Alten. 1 will, great queen.—But here she 
comes unbidden. 


Enter BertHA with u wild unsettled air, and 
her hair scattered upon her shoulders. The 
Lapies gather about her with curiosity. 


First Lad, How fair she is! 
Sec. Lad. Her eyes of lovely bluc, 
Gentle but restless. Dost ‘thou _see_ that 
lance ? (to Sec, Lad.) 
I fear to fook upon her. 
Dwi. Fie, fie, upon it! press not near her 
thus: 
She seems offended : I will speak to her. 
to Berth.) Sweet Lady, art thou sad? 
‘Bertha looks stedfastly at her, then drops her 
- head upon her breast and makes no answer.) 
We would be kind to thee. 
(Berth. then looks more gently on her, but is 
still silent.) 
First Lad. Dost thou not speak, thou who 
canst sing so well? 
Dwi. Who taaght thee those sweet notes? 
Berth. The night was dark: I met spirits 
on my way: 


They sung me sweet songs, but they were sor- 
rowful. 
Dwi, Ah, woe is me ! and dost thou wan- 
der, then, 


In the dark night alone, no one to tend thee? 
Berth. When the moon’s dark, I follow the 
night-bird’s cry, 
And it doth guide my way.~—But he'll return, 
So do they tell me, when sweet violets blow 
And summer comes again. 
Dwi. And who is he? 
Berth. Liat, and the winds will tell thee as 
they pass: 
‘The stilly air will whisper it. But softly, 
Tell it to none again. They must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once. 
Dwi. A cruel heart had he who could for- 
sake thee ! 


Ber. (putting her hand eagerly on Dwina's! 
mouti 


Hush, hush! we'll not offend him. He is 


great, 
And must not be offended. 
Elb. (coming near her.) What, say’st thou 
he is rreat ? 


Berth. (turning hastily upon her.) 
I saw his banner streaming in the air, 
And I did follow it. 
Elj. His banner in the air! 
Tove ? 
Berth. (ooking fiercely at her.) 
They say he is a king. 
ib, (smiling.) Poor maid! ’tis ever thus 
with such as she; 
They still believe themselves of some high 
state, 
And mimick greatness: i 
Berth. Thou art a fair dame and a gay— 
but go; 
Take off thine eyes from me ; I love thee not. 
(Shrinks from Elburga, walking backwards 
and looking frowningly at her ; then beckon- 
ing to Dwina, she speaks in her ear.) 
They say a royal dame has won his faith, 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy dream 
I heard it first, confused and terrible : 
And oft-times, since, the fiend of night re- 
peats it, % 
As on my pressed breast he sits and groans. 
Tl not believe it. 
Dwi. What is thy name, sweet Lady ? 
Berth. (rubbing her hand across her fore- 
head as of trying to recollect.) 
J had a name that kind'friends call’d me by ; 
And witha blessing did the holy man 
Bestow it on me. But I’ve wander'd far 
Thro’ wood and wilds, and strangely on my 


What is thy 


ea 
The ‘numbing winds have beat, and I have 
lost it 
Be not offended with me—— 
For, Lady, thou art gentle, and I fear thee. 
(bowing submissively to Dwina.) 


Enter ErHeLDERT. 


Eth. (to Dwina, after looking at Bertha.) 
What maid is that so haggard and so wild? 
Dwi. A wand’ring maniac, but so fair and 
gentle 
Thou needs must speak to her. 
Eth. (going up to Berth.) Fair Lady, wilt 
thou suffer—gracious heaven ! 
What sce I here! the swect and gentle Ber- 
tha ! 
Ah, has it come to this? alas, alas! 
Sweet maiden, dost thou know me ? 
Berth. (after looking earnestly at him.) 
I Isnow thee weil enough. They call thee 
mad; 
Thy wild and raving words oft made the ears 
Of holy men to tingie. 
Eth. She somewhat glances at the truth. 
Alas! 
I've seen her gay and blooming as the_rosc, 
And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 
I’ve seen her prattle on her nurse’s lap, 
Innocent bud! and now I sce her thus. (zeerps.) 
Berth. Ah! dost thou weep? are they un- 
ing her head.) 
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‘They drive the poor distraught. The storms 


of heaven 


Beat on him : gaping hinde stare at his woe ; 


And no one stops to bid heav’n speed his way. 


Eth. (flourish of trumpets.) Sweet maid, 
retire. 
Berth. Nay, nay! I will not go: there be 
ithout 
Those who will frown upon me. 
Eth, (endeavouring to lead her off.) 
I pray thee be entreated ! 
(Dwina takes hold of her also to lead her off, 
but she breaks from them furiously.) 
Berth. Ye shall not force me! Wist ye, 
who Iam? 
The whirlwind in its strength contends with 


me, 
And I o’ermaster it. 
Eth. Stand round her then, I pray you, 
gentle ladies! 
The king must not behold her. 
-(the Ladies gather round Bertha and conceal 
her.) . 


Enter Eruwatp, followed by Tuanes and 
ATTENDANTS, 


Ethw. (after returning the obeisance of the 
assembly.) 
This gay and fair attendance on our person 
And on our queen, most honour’d lords and 
dames, 
We much regard; and could my heart ex- 


ress— 
¢ Bertha hearing his voice shricks out.) 
What ery is that ? 


Regard it not: it is a wand’ring 


mai 
Distracted in her mind, who is in search, 
As she conceits it, of some faithless lover. 


She sings sweet songs of wildest harmony, 


And at the queen’s command we led her in. 


Ethw. Secking her love ! distragted in her 


mind! 
Have any of my followers wrong’d her? 
Speak ! 
If so it be, b righteous heaven I swear! 
The man, whoe’er he be, shall dearly rue it. 
(Bertha shrieks again, and breaking through 


the crowd runs up to Ethwald. He starts 


back, and covers his eyes with one hand, 


whilst she, catching hold of the other, presses 


it to her breast.) 
Berth. I've found thee now, and let the 
black fiend growl, 
T will not part with thee. 
Thro’ creg and moor and wild. 
voice 
Sound from the dark hill’s side, and follow'd 
thee. 


I’ve followed thee 
I've heard thy 


I’ve seen thee on the gath’ring twilight 


clouds, 
Ride with the stately spirits of the storm. 
But thou look'dst sternly on me. 
OQ be notangry! I will kneel to thee ; 
For thou art glorious now, as I am told, 
And must-have worship. (kneeling and bow- 
. ing her head meekly to the ground.) 


As suit my lo! 


The king commands it. 


Ethw. (turning aoa) O God! O God! 
Where art thou, Ethelbert? 


Thou might’st have saved me this. 


(looking round and seeing that Ethelbert 

weeps, he alse becomes softened and turns to 

Bertha with great emotion.) 

Berth, They say she's fair and glorious : woe 
is me! 


Iam but form’d as simple maidens are. 
But scorn me not : 
A Druid gave it me, whfth on mine arm 

When once enclasp'd, will make me fair as 


L have a powerful spell, 


she; 


So thou wilt turn to me. 


Ethw, O Ethelbert! I pray thee pity me! 


This sight doth move me, e’en to agony. 
Remove her hence ; but O deal gently with 


her! 


(Ethelbert, endeavours again to lead her off, 


and the Ladies crowd about her. She is 

then carried out,und is heard to scream ag 

they are carrying her.) 

Eth. (in great disorder.) Come, come a- 
way! we do but linger here. 


(Elburga, who, since Ethwald’s entering, has 


remained in the back ground, but agitated 
with passions, now udvances angrily to him.) 
Elb. So thou hast known this maid ? 
Ethw. Fie! speak not to me now. 

Elb. Away, away ! 


Thou hast lodged softer passions in thy breast 
Than 1 have reckon'd on. 


Ethw. (shaking her off.) Fie! turn thy face 
aside, and mi thine eyes! 


That no soft passion in thy bosom lives 
Is th 


opprobrium, woman, and thy shame. 
Elb, There are within my breast such 
thoughts, I trust, 

y state. 

Ethw. (aside to Elb.) Go, heartless page- 


ant, go! 


Lead on thy senseless show, and move me 


not 


To do thee some despite. 
(aloud to the Ladies.) Move on, fair dames. 


(to Elb. who seems unwilling to yo.) 

(Exeont Elburga 
and Ladies. 

First Off. (to Ethw. who stands with his 
eyes fixed on the ground.) 


Please you, my Lord, but if you move not 


also, 


The ceremony will, in sooth, appear 
As marr’d ond cut in twain. 


Ethw. What say’st thou, marshal ? 

First Offi. Please you, my Lord, to move? 

Etlao. Ay, thou say'st well: in the soul’s 
agony, 


A meaner man might turn aside and weep. 
(Exzowt Ethw. with part of his train, the 


others ranging themselzes in order to follow 

him. A great confusion and noise is then 

heard without, and a voice calling out “ the 

king is wounded." The crowd press back 
‘ain in disorder, and presently re-enter 
‘thw. supported.) 

First Off. My Lord, how is it with you? 
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Ethw. ¥ fear but il, my friend. Where is 
the man. 
That gave me this fell stroke ? 

First Ofi. I cannot tell: they have sur- 

rounded him. 
Enter SzconD Orvicer. 

Sec. Offi. He is secured. 

Ethw. Is it a Mercian hand? 

Sec. Off. It is, my Lord, but of no high 

degree, 
It is the frantic stroke of a poor groom, 
Who did his late Lord love; and, for that crime, 
Last night, with wife and children weeping 
round him, 
‘Was by your soldiers turn’d into the cold, 
Hovseless and bare. 

Ethw. Curse on their ruffian zeal ! 
Torment him not, but let him die in peace. 
Would I might say—. I'm very faint, my 

friends : 
Support me hence, I pray you! 
{Exeunt Ethw. supported. 


Scene Ili.—s RovaAL APARTMENT: AN 
OPEN DOOR IN FRONT, SHEWING AN IN- 
NER CHAMBER, IN WHICH IS DISCOY~ 
ERED ETHWALD LYING UPON A CoucH, 
AND SURROUNDED WITH THE THANES 
AND OFFICERS OF HIS COURT, SELRED 
AND ETHELBERT STANDING ON EACH 
SIDE OF HIM. 


Sel. (after Ethw. has said something to him 
in a low voice.) 
He is too much inclosed, and longs for air : 
He'll brenthe more freely in the outer cham- 
er 5 
Let us remove him. 
(They lift him in his couch, and bring him 
forward to the front of the stage.) 
First Ofi. How are you now, my Lord? 
Ethw. Somewhat cxhausted; and albeit, 
good Thanes, 
{ greatly am indebted to your love, 
For a short apace [ fain would be alone. 
First Ogi. Farewell! God send your high- 
ness rest! meantime 
We'll pray for your recovery. 
Sec, Off. And heaven will hear our prayers. 
(Omnes.) Amen, amen! 
Ethw. Pray heaven to order all things for 
the weal 
Of my good realm, and I shall be well pleased 
To hive or die. Adieu! [Exrent all but 
Ethw. Selred, and Ethelbert. After 
@ pause, in which Ethw. seems agi- 
tated and uneasy. 
My dearest Selred, think it not unkind, 
But go thou too. [Exrr Selred. 
(Raising himself on the couch, and taking both 
the hands of Ethelbert, which he presses in 
his, looking up in his face expressively for 
some time ‘hefore he speaks.) 
Lam oppress'd. To them, even in this state, 
T etit sik bo = nine - ta enn. sae eo: 


And be a poor weak man. 
speakest not. 

Thy face is sad and solemn. Well I see 

‘Thou look’st upon me as a dying wretch— 

There is no hope. 

Eth. Much will it profit thee 

‘To be prepar'’d as tho’ there were no hope ; 

For if thou liv’st thou'lt live a better man, 

And if thon; dies; may heaven accept it of 

t 


(a pause.) Thou 


Ethw. O that it would! But, my good 
Ethelbert, , 
To be thus seized in my high career, 
With all my views of glory op'ning round 
me— 
The Western state ev’n now invites mine 


arms. 
And half Northumberland, in little time, 
Had been to Mercia join’d. 

Eth. Nay, think not now, I pray thee, of 

these matters ! 
They mix uncouthly with the 
That do become your state. 

Ethw. 1 know it well; 

But they do press so closely on my heart—— 
O I did think to be remember'd long ! 

Like those grand visitations of the earth, 
That on its alter’d face for ages leave 

The traces of their might. Alas, alas! 

Iam a powerful, but a passing storm, 

That soon shall be forgotten ! 

Eth. 1 do beseech thee think of better 
things! 

Ethw. Thou see’st I weep.—Before thee 1 
may weep. (dropping his head upon 
his breast and groaning deeply.) 

Long have I toil’d and stain’d my hands in 
blood 


pious thoughts 


To gain pre-eminence ; and now, alas! 
Newly arrived at this towering height, 
With all my schemes of glory rip’ning round 


me, 

I close mine eyes in darkness, and am nothing. 

Eth, What, nothing say’st thou ? 

Ethw. O no, Ethelbert ! 
I look beyond this world, and look with dread 
Where all for me is fearful and unknown. 
Death I have daily braved in fields of' fight, 
And, when a boy, oft on the air-hung bough 
I've fearless trode, beneath me roaring far 
The deep swoln floods, with ev'ry erring step 
Instant destruction. Had I perish’d then— 
Would that I had, since it has come to this! 
(raising up his hands vehemently to heaven.) 

Eth. Be not so vehement : this will endan- 


ger 
The little chance thou still may’st have for 


life. 

The God we fear is merciful. 7 

Ethw. Ay, he ismerciful ; but mayit reach— 
O listen to me !—Oswal I have murder’d, 
And Edward, brave and gentle—Ay, this bites 
With a fell tooth! I vilely have enthrall’d; 
Of all his rights deprived. Theloving Bertha: 
Too well thou know’st what [ have been to 


Pade 
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Can pray down mercy on a soul so foul? 

_ Eth. The inward sighs of humble penitence 
Rise to the ear of heav'n when pealed hymns 
Are scatter’d with the sounds of common air; 
If L indeed may speak unto a king 
Of low humility, 

Ethw. Thy words bite keenly, friend. O 

+ king me not! 
Grant me but longer life, and thou shalt see 
What brave amends I’ll make for past offences. 
Thou thinkest hardly of me ; ne'ertheless, 
Rough ag my warrior’s life has been, good 
thoughts 
Have sometimes harbour'd here. 
(putting his hand on his heart.) 

If I had lived, 
It was my full intent that, in my power, 
My people should have found prosperity : 
1 would have proved to them a gen'rous 


OT 
If I had lived. 
i bert, 
There is indeed no hope? 

Eth. 1 may not flatter you. 

Ethw. (holding up his clasped hands.) 
Then heav'n have mercy on a guilty soul ! 
Good Ethelbert, full well thou know’st that F 
No coward am: from power of mortal thing 
Inever shrunk. O might I still contend 
‘With spear and helm, and shield and bran- 


‘Ah! think’st thou, Ethel- 





dish’d blade ! 

But I must go where spear and helm and 
shield” 

Avail not : 

Where the skill’d warriour cas’d in iron, 
stands 


Defenceless as the poor uncrusted worm. 
Some do conceit that disembodied spirits 
Have in them more capacity of woe 
Than flesh and blood maintain. I feel ap- 
all’d : 
Yes, Thane of Sexford, I do say appall’d. 
For, ah! thou know’st not in how short a 
space 
The soul of man within him may be changed. 
Eth. T know it all too well. “But be more 
calm; 
Thou hast a task to do, and short perhaps 
May be the time allowed thee. True repent- 
ance 
With reparation of offences past 
Isever yok'd. Declare it as thy will 
That Edward do succeed unto his tights: 
And for poor Bertha, she shall be my charge ; 
T'll tend and cheer her in my quiet home. 
Ethw. Thou dost prevent my boon: heaven 
bless thee for it! 
I give thee power to do whate’er thou think’st 
I living, should have done. "Tis all I can, 
And gracious heaven accept it at my hands ! 
Eth, Amen, my friend! I'll faithfally fulfil 
Th’ important trust—Ha! how thy visage 
changes! 
Thy mind's exertion’ has outrun thy strength. 
He faints away. Help! who attends with- 
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Enter SELRED with ATTENDANTS, 
Support the king: whether a sudden faint 
Or death be now upon him, trow I not, 

But quickly call the queen. 
. Alas, my brother! (assisting Eth. to 
raise Ethw.'s head.) 
Eth, Raise him gently, Selred. 
For, if that life within him still remain, 
It may revive him. 
Sel. Ah! see how changed he is! Alas, my 
brother ! 
Pride of my father’s house, is this thy end ? 


Enter E-purca, Nosrzs, &c. 
Els, Let me approach unto my royal Lord, 
Good Ethelbert, thou long hast known thy 
kin, 
Look'd he cee thus before? (looking on Ethw.) 
Eth. No, royal dame; and yet ’tis but a 
faint; 
See, he revives again. 
Ethao. (opening his eyes.) Who are about 
me now? 
Eth. The queen and nobles. 
Sel. And Selred, too, is here, my dearest 
Ethwald! 
Ethao. (holding out his hand to Sel.) 
Ay, noble brother, thou wert ever kind. 
Faintness returns again; stand round, my 


friends, 
And hear my dying words. It is my will 
That Ethelbert shall, after my decease, 


With the concurrence of the nation’s council, 
The kingdom settle as may best appear 
To his experienced wisdom, and retain, 
Until that settlement, the kingly power. 
Faintness returns again ; I say no more. 
Art thou displeas’d, my Selred ? 
Sel. (kneeling and kissing his hand.) 
No, brother, let your dying will bereave me 
Ev’n of my father’s lands, and with my sword 
I will maintain it. 
Ethw. Thou art a gen’rous brother; fare 
thee well! 
Elb. bess is the queen, indeed, so poor a 
thin, 
In Mercia’s state, that she o'er-passed is, 
Unhonour'd and unmention’d ? 
Ethw. (to Elb. waving his hand faintly.) 
at peace ! 
Thou shalt have all things that become thy 
state. 
(To Attendants.) Lower my head, I pray you. 
First Offi. He faints again. 
Sec. Offi. He will not hold it long: 
The kingdom will be torn with dire conten- 
tions, 
And the Northumbrian soon will raise his 
head. 
Ethao. (raising himself eagerly with great 
vehemence.) 
Northumberland ! Oh I did purpose soon, 
With thrice five thousand of my chosen men, 
‘To’ve compass’d his proud towers. 
Death. death! thou art at hand and all jis 
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First Of. This is a faint from which | fear, 
brave Thanes, 
He will awake no more, 
Sec, Ofi. Say’st thou? Go nearer and ob- 
serve the face. 
First Offi. If that mine eyes did ever death 
behold, 
This is a dead man’s visage, 
See, Off. Suet us retire. My good Lord 
Ethelbert, 


You shall not find me backsward in your ser- 
viec. 
First Offi. Nor me. 
Omnes. Nor any of us. 
Eth. 1 thank ‘you, Thanes! ‘Tis fit you 
should retire ; 
But Selred and myself, and, of your number, 
Two chosen by yourselves, will watch the 
body. 
(to Dwina, who supports Elburga, and seems 
soothing her.) 


Ay, gentle Dwina, soothe your royal mistress, 
‘And lead her hence. (after looking steadfast- 
on the bedy.) 
Think ye, indeed, that death hath dealt his 
blow? 


First Off. Ah, yes, my Lord! that counte- 
nance is death. 
(Selred kneels by the body, and hides his head.) 
Eth. Then peace be to his spirit! 
A brave and daring soul is gone to rest. 
Thus powerful death th’ ambitious man arrests, 
In midst of all his great and towering hopes. 
With heart high swoln; as the omnipotent 
frost 
Seizes the rough enchafed northern deep, 
And all its mighty billows, heav'd aloft, 
Boldly commixing with the clouds of heaven, 
Are fix’d to rage no more. 
(The Curtain drops.) 
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PART SECOND. 





PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 


Ernwarp. 
Ernenserr. . 
Sernep. 
Epwarp. 
ALwy. 
Henevr. 
Hexuir. 
Oncar. 
Tuanes, Sorpiuns, &. &e. 


WOMEN: 
Exporaa. 


Dwiya. 
Laniss, Arrenvants, &. &e, 





ACT I. 


Scene I—s Guoomy arartMEn? IN 
AN OLD SAXON CASTLE, WITH SMALL 
GRATED WINDOWS VERY HIGH FROM 
THE GROUND. EDWARD I8 DISCov- 
ERED SITTING BY A TABLE, AND 
TRACING FIGURES WITH CHALK UPON 
IT, WHICH HE FREQUENTLY RUBS OUT 
AGAIN; AT LAST, THROWING AWAY 
THE CHALK, HE FIXES HIS EYES UP~ 
ON THE GROUND, AND CONTINUES 
FOR.SOME TIME IN A MELANCHOLY 
POSTURE, 


Enters to him the KeEvrr, carrying something 
in hishand. 


Edward. What brings thee now? it surely 
cannot be 
The time of food: my prison hours are wont 
To fly more heavily. 
Keep. lt is not food: I bring wherewith, 
my Lord, 
To stop a rent in these old walls, that oft 
Hath griev'd me, when I've thought of you 
o’nights ; 
Thro’ it the cold wind visits you. 

Ed, And let it enter! it shall not be stopp'd. 
Who visits me besides the winds of heaven? 
Who mourns with me but the sad sighing 

wind? 
Whe bringeth to mine ear the mimick’d tones 
Of voices once beloy'd und sounds lone past 





Who fans the prisoner’s lean and fever'd cheek 
As kindly as the monarch’s wreathed brows 
But the free piteous wind? 
I will not have it stopp'd. 
Keep. My Lord, the winter now creeps on 
apace: 
Hoar frost this morning, on our shelter’d fields 
Lay thick, and glanced to the up-risen sun, 
Which scarce had power to melt it. 
Ed. Glanced to th’ up-risen sun! Ay, such 
fair morns, 
When ev’ry bush doth put its glory on, 
Like to a gemmed bride! your rustics, now, 
And early hinds, will set their clouted fect 
Thro’ silver webs, so bright and finely wrought 
As royal dames ne’er fashion'd, yet plod on 
Their careless way, unheeding. 
Alas, how many glorious things there be 
To look upon!” Wear not the ‘forests, now, 
Their latest coat of richly ‘varied dyes? 
Keep. Yes, good my Lord, the ‘cold chill 
year advances; 
Therefore, I pray you, let me close that wall. 
Ed. J tell thee no, man; if the north air 
bites, 
Bring me a cloak.— Where is thy dog to-day ? 
Keep. Indeed, I wonder that he came not. 
. wi me 
As he is wont. 
Ed. Bring him, I pray thee, when thou 
com’st again. 
his tail and looks up to my face 
ie assured kindliness of one 
How goes your 


He wa; 
With 
Who has not injur’d me. 
sport ? 
Keep. Nobly, my Lord; and much it plea- 
ses me 
To sec your mind again so sooth'd and calm. 
Ed. I thank thee: know’st thou not that 
man is form’d 
For varied states ; to top the throne of power, 
Or in a toad’s hole squat, shut from the light? 
He can bear all things;. yet, if thou hast 


grace, ' 
Lead me for once into the open air, 
To see the woods, and fields, and country 
round 
In the fair light of heaven. 
Keep. I must not doit ; Lam sworn to this; 
But all indulgence, suited to this state 
OF close confinement, gladly will I grant, 
Ed. A faithful servant to'a wicked lord, 


Whee’er he be, art thon. Is Oswal dead? 
Or does some powerful Thane his power 
usurp ? (@ pause.) 


Thon. wiltnet ankwer pct. “feo Lewo beet 
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Keep. Ha! who is at the gate that sounds 
so boldly ? 

LT’ mount this tower and see. (Exit hastily, 
and Edward takes his seat again as 
before.) 

Keep. (without, calling down from the Tow- 
er.) 

It is a company of armed men, 

Bearing a royal ensign. 

Edd. (starting from his seat.) Then let me 
rise and brace my spirits up! 

They bring me death or freedom ! 


Re-enter Keeper from the Tower. 


(eagerly to him.) What think’at thou of it? 
Keep, Ul to the gate, and meet them in- 
stantly. 
(Exit, crossing over the stage hastily.) 
Ed. (alone.) An it be death, they’ll do it 
speedily, 
And there's the end of all. Ah, liberty! 
An it be thou, enlarger of man’s self !— 
My heart doth strangely beat as tho’ it were. 
Thear their steps already: they come quickly : 
Ah! how step they who joyful tidings bear ! 
Keep, (calling without to Edw. before they 


enter. 
My Lord, my Lord! you're a free man again ! 
Ed, Am I? great of heaven, how good 
thou axt! 


Entor two THanns, conducted by the Keeper. 


Ed. (accosting them.) Brave men, ye come 

upon a blessed errand, 

And let. me bless you. 

+ First Th. With Mey unto ourselves we bring, 

my Lord, 

Your fall enlargement from the highest power 

That Mercia now obeys. 

Ed, Not from King Oswal? 

Sec. Th. No, most noble Ethling : 

From the Lord Regent Ethelbert we come. 
Ed, Mine uncle, then, is dead. ‘ 
Sec. Th. E’en so, my Lord. 

Ed. Ah! good and gentle, and to me most 

kind! (weeps, hiding his face.) 

Died he peacefully ? 

First Th. He is at peace. 

Ed. Ye are reserv'd with me. 

But ye are wise, perhaps ; time will declare it. 

Give me your hands; ye are my loving friends. 

And you, my good guardian of this castle, too, 

You tave not been to me a surly keeper. 

(taking the Thanes warmly by the hand, and 
afterwards the Keeper.) 

(A second horn sounds without very loud.) 

First Th. Ha! at our heels another mes- 

senger 

So quickly sent. Exrr Keep. 
Sec, Th. What may this mean? 

Ed. Nay, wait. not for him here. : 
Let us go forth from these inclosing walls, 
And mect him in the light and open day. 

First Th. "Tis one, T hope, sent to confirm 











Ed. Thou hopest, Thane? Oh! then thou 
doubtest too. (pauses and looks earn- 
estly in their faces.) 

Enter Onear conducted by the KEErzr. 

First Th Ae Ongar.) Thine errand ? 

Ongar. That thou shalt know, and the 
authority 

Which warrants it. 
ve Thanes, 
Upon the word of a scarce-named regent, 
To sct this pris’ner free ; but 1 am come 
With the sign’d will of Ethwald to forbid it; 
And here i do retain him. (laying hold of 
Edw.) 

First Th. Loose thy unhallowed grasp, 
thou base deceiver! 

Nor face us out with a most wicked tale. 

We left the king at his extremity, 

And long ere this he must have breath’d his 
last. 

Ongar. Art thou in a league with death to 
know so well . 

When he perforce must come to sick men's 
beds ? 


You here are come, 


King Ethwald lives, and will live longer too 

Than traitors wish for. Look upon these 
orders : 

Knowest thou not hia sign? (shewing his 


warrant.) 
(Both Thanes after reading it.) "Tis 
wonderful ! 
Ongar. Is it so wonderful 
A wounded man, fainting with logs of blood 
And rack'd with pain, should seem so near 
his end, 
And yet recover? 
Sec. Th. Ethwald then lives? 
Ongar. Ay, and long live the king! 
Ed. What words are these ? 
I am as one who, in a misty dream, 
Listens to things wild and fantastical, 
Which no congruity nor kindred bear 
To preconceiv’d impressions. 
King Ethwald, said ye ? and is Ethwald king? 
First Th. He did succeed your uncle. 
Ed, And by his orders ain [ here detain’d? 
First Th. Even so, my Lord. 
Ed. It cannot be. (turning to Sec. Th.) 
Thon say’st not so, good Thane ? 
Sec. Th. I do believe it. 
Ed. Nay, nay; ye are deceiv'd. (turning 
to Ongar) 


What says’ thou ? 
Was I by Ethwald’s orders here imprison’d ? 
Ongar. Yes, yes; who else had power or 
will to do it? 
Ed. (holding his clasp'd hands.) Then hope, 
farewell ! 


My gleam is dark ; my rest is in the dust! 

O that an enemy had done this wrong ! 

Bat Ethwald, thou who to my heart wert 
press'd 

As dearest brother never was by him 

Who shar'd his mother's breast! Thou in 
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When shouting crowds proclaim’d thy hon-| Eth. Selred, this hasty gloom will prove 





















ks our’d name, too short 
~ Téver join’d with an ungrudging heart : To work in Ethwald’s mind the change we 
Yea, such true kindred feeling bore I to him, look’d for. 


E’en at hia praise I wept. I pray you, sirs! 
(bursting into tears.) this hath overcome me. 
Ongar. (to Thanes.) Why do you tarry 
here? You've seen my warrant. 
Depart with me, and leave the prisoner. 
First Th. What, shall we leave him in this 
iteous state, ? 
Lone and uncomforted ? 
Ongar. "It must be so; there ia no time to 
lose. 
Come, follow me; my men are at the gate. 
(4s they are all about to depart, Edward, start- 
ing furiously forward to the door, flies upon 
Ongar, and seizes him by the throat. 
Ed, What! leave me here, fiend! AmI 
not a man, 
Crented free to breathe the circling air 
And range the boundless earth as thy base 


And yet he promis’d well. 
5 Ay, and will well perform; mistrust 
um not. 
I must confess, nature has form'd his mind 
Too restless and aspiring; and of late, 
Having such mighty objects in his grasp, 
He has too Teck! bee been of others’ Sights. 
But, now that all is gain’d, mistrust him not + 
He'll prove a noble king ; a good one too. 
Eth. Thou art his brother. 
Sel. And thou his friend. 
Eth. I stand reprov'd before thee. 
A friend, indeed, should gentler thoughts 
maintain, 
And so I will endeavour. 
Sel. Give me thy valiant hand ; full well I i 
know 
The heart which it pertains to. 
Eth. U hear him, now, within his chamber 


stir. 
Sed. Thou'lt move him best alone. God 
speed thy zeal! 
I'll stand by thee the while and mark his eye. 
(Eth. remains on the front of the stage whilst 
Ethwald enters behind him from the door at 
the bottom of the stage, leaning upon an at- 
tendant. 
Ethw. (to Sel. as he goes up to Eth.) 
How, Ethelbert, our friend, so deep in 
thought? 
(To the Attendant.) Leave me awhile, me- 
thinks a brother’s arm 
Will be a kindlier staff, (Exrr Attendant, and 
he leans upon Sel.) 
How, Ethelbert, my friend! 
What vision from the nether world of sprites 
Now rises to thine eyes, thus on the ground 
So fix’d and sternly bent? 
Eth. Pardon, my Lord! my mind should 
now be turn'd 
Tocheerful thoughts, seeing you thus restor'd. 
How fares it with you? 
Ethw. EB’en as with one, on a rude moun- 
tain’s side, 
Who suddenly in seeming gloom inclosed 
Of drizly night, athwart the wearing mist 
Sees the veil’d sun break forth in heaven's 
wide arch, ‘ 
And chewing still a Iengthen'd day before 


self, 

Or thy more treach’rous lord? thou tyrant’s 

slave ! 

(As he struggles with him, Ongar calls loudly, 
and immediately tha apartment is filled with 
armed men, who separate them. 

Ongar. (to his Followers.) Remove that 
madman to the inner chamber. 

Keeper, attend your duty. (to the Thanes,) 

Follow me. 
[Exzunr Ongar and Thanes, &c. 
Keep. (to Edw. as some remaining armed 
men are leading him off by the ite side.) 

Alas ! alas! my Lord, to see you thus, 

In closer bondage! Pray ! good soldiers, pray! 

Let him in this apartment still remain : 

He'll be secure ; I'll pledge my life-—— 

Ed. No, no! 

Let them enchain me in a pitchy gulph! 

*Twere better than this den of weariness 

Which my soul loathes, What care I now 

Ber ease? 
[Exeont Ed. led off by the men. 


Sceve II,—Aan aPaRTMENT IN THE ROY- 
AL CASTLE. : 





Enter ErueLpert meeting with SELRED, who 
enters at the same time from adoor at the 
bottom of the stage. 


Eth, How did’st thou leave the king? 
Se, Recov'ring strength with ev'ry passing im. 
hour. As with a trav’ller in a gloomy path, 
His spirits too, that were so weak and lodmy, | Whose close o’er-shaded end did scare his 
From frequent fainting and the loss of blood, 
Now buoyant rise, and much assist the cure 
Which ail regard as wonderful. 
Eth.-It has deceiv’d us, yet I've heard of 
such. 
Sel. Thou lookest sadly on it : how is this? 
With little cost of thought I could explain 
In maan but thee that cloudy brow ; 


fancy 
With forms of hidden ill; who, wending on 
With fearful steps, before hia eyes bcholds 
I’ th sudden burst a fair and wide expanse 
Of open country, rich in promis'd good. 
As one o'erwhelmed in the battle’s shock, 
‘Who, all oppress’d and number’d with the 
slain, 








{1% 
Shakes the foul load of dead men from his 


ack , 
And finds himself again etanding erect, 
Unmaim'd and vigorous. As one whe stood— 
But it may tire thee, with such ample scope 
To tell indeed how it doth fare with me. 
Eth, You truly are from a dark gloom re- 
stor’d 
: ‘To cheerful day ; and, if the passing shade 
Has well impress’d your mind, there lies be- 
fore you 
A prospect fair indeed. Ay, fairer far 
‘Than that the gloom obscured. 
Ethw. How sayest thou ? 
Eth. Did not that seeming cloud of death 
obscure 
To your keen forecast eye tumultuous scenes 
Of war and strife, and conquest yet to come, 
Bought with your people's blood? but now, 
my Ethwald, 
Your chasten’d mind, so richin good resolves, 
Hath atretch’d before it, fature prospect fair, 
Such as a God might please. 
Ethw. How ao, 700 Ethelbert ? 
Eth. And dost thou not perceive ? O see be- 
fore thee 
Thy native land, freed from the ills of war 
And hard oppressive power, a land of peace! 
Where yellow fields unspoil'd, and pastures 


green, 

Mottled with herds and flocks, who crop se- 
cure 

Their native herbage, nor have ever known 
A stranger's stall,amile gladly. 
See, thro’ ita tufted alleys to heaven's roof 
The curlingsmoke of quiet dwellings rise ; 
Whose humble masters, with forgotten spear 
Hung on the webbed wall, and cheerful face 
In harvest fields embrown’d, do gaily talk 
Over their ev'ning meal, and bless king Eth- 


wald, 
‘The valiant yet the peaceful, whose wise rule, 
Firm and rever'd, has brought them better days 
Than e’er their fathers knew. 

Ethw. A scene, indeed, fair and desirable ; 
But ah, how much confin'd ! Were it not work, 
A God befitting, with exerted strength, 

By one great effort to enlarge its bounds, 
And gpread the blessing wide ? 
Eth. (starting back from him.) 
Ha! there it is! that serpent bites thee still! 
O spurn it, strangle it! let it rise no more ! 
Sel. (laying his hand affectionately on Eth- 
wald’s breast.) 
My dearest brother, let not auch wild thoughts 
Again possess your mind ! 
Ethw. Go to! go to! (to Sel.) But, Ethel- 
pert, thou'rt mad. (turning angrily 
to Eth.) 
Eth. Not mad, my royal friend, but some- 
thing griev'd 
To see your restless mind still bent on that 
Which will to you no real glory bring, 
And to your hapless people many woes. 
Ethw. Thou greatly errest from my mean- 
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My people’s weal, and will employ the power 

Heaven trusts me with, for that important 
end. beats 

But were it not ignoble to confine 

In narrow bounds the blessed power of bless- 


ing, 
Lest, for a hitle space, the face of war 
Should frown upon us? He who will not give 
Some portion of his esse, his blood, his wealth, 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen chur!. 
Eth. Well, then again asimple warriour be, 
And thine own ease, and blood, and treasure 


give: 
But whilst thou art a king, and would’st be- 
stow 
On people not thine own the blessed gh 
Of gentle rule, earn'’d by the public force 
Of thine own subjects, thou dost give away 
That o'er the which thou hast no right. 
Frown not: 
I will assert it, crown’d and royal Lord, 
Tho’ to your ears full rude the sound may be. 
Ethw. Chaf'd Thane, be more restrain’d. 
Thou knowest well, 
That, as a warlike chieflain, never yet 
The meanest of my soldiers grasp’d his spear 
To follow me constraig’d; and as a King, 
Think’st thou I'll be less noble ? 
Sel. Indeed, good Ethelbert, thou art too 


: warm ; 
‘Thou dealest hardly with him. 
Eth. 1 know, tho’ peace dilates the heart of 


man, 

And makes his stores increase; .his count’- 
nance smile, % 

He is by nature form’d, like savage beasts, 

To take delight in war. 

"Tis a strong passion in his bosom lodged, 

For ends most wise, curb’d and restrain’d to 


be; 
And they who for their own designs do take 
Adventege of his nature, act, in truth, 
Like eruel hinds who spirit the poor cock 
To rend and tear his fellow. 
O thow ! whom f so often in my arms, 
A bold and gen’rous boy have fondly presa’d, 
And now do proudly call my sov’reign lord, 
Be nota crue] master! O be gentle! 
Spare Mercian blood! Goodness and power 
do make 
Most meet companions. The great Lord of 


Before whose awful presence, short-while 


since, 
Thou dids’t expect to stand, almighty is, 
Also most merciful : 
And the bless’d Being he to earth did send 
To tena soften’d hearts to call him Fe- 
er, 
Most meekly did confide his heavenly power 
Unto the task assign’d him. Think of this. 
O! dost thou listen to me ? 
Ethw. (moved and softened.) | 
Yes, good Ethelbert. 


Be thou more calm: we will consider of it. 
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For she, from ev'ry hue of circumstance, 
Must be hisenemy. z 
Alwy. Ihave done that already. 
By counterfeiting Ethwald’s signature 
hilst in that still and deathlike state he lay, 
To hinder Ethelbert’s rash treach’rous haste 
From setting Edward free, I have done that 
For which, tho’ Ethwald thanks me, I must 
: need: 


But circumstance oft takes away the power 
Of acting onit. Still our Western neighbours 
Are turbulent and hold; and, for the time, 
Tho’ somewhat humbled, they again may rise 
And force us to the field. : 

Sel. No, fear it not! they are inclin’d to 


poets 
Tidings I’ve learnt, sent by a trusty mes- 


Is 
On bended knee, for courtly pardon sue, 
The queen I have address’d with humble suit 
My cause to plead with her great Lord, and 
she 
Her most magnificent and high protection 
Be of our party, e’en if on her mind 
No other motive prese'd. 
Hex. J doubt it not, and yet I fear her 
spirit, 
Proud and aspiring, will desire to rule 
More than befits our purpose. 
Alay. Fear it not. 
It is the shew and worship of high state 
That she delights in more than real power : 
She has more joy in stretching forth her hand 
And saying, “1 command,” than, in good 
truth, 
Seeing her will obey’d. 


Enter QuEEN with Dwina and ATTENDANTS, 


Hex. Saint Alban bless you, high and royal 
dame ! 
We are not here, in an intruding spirit, 
Before yon royal presence. 
Qu. I thank you, good lord bishop, with 
your friend, 
And nothing doubt of your respect and duty, 
Alwy. Thanks, gracious queen! This good 
end holy man 
Thus far supports me in your royal favour, 
Which is the only rock that I would cling to; 
Willing to give me friendly countenance. 
Qu. 


senger, 
Who from Siaereaai is with wond’rous 


spee 
But just aniv'd: their valiant prince is dead. 
A sudden death has snatch’d him in his prime ; 
And o weak infant, under tatorage 
Of three contending chiefs of little weight, 
Now rules the state, whom, thou may’st well 
perceive, 
Can give thee no disturbance. 
Ethw. (eagerly, with his eyes lightening up, 
and his whole frame agitated.) 
A trusty messenger haa told thee this? 
© send him to me quickly ! still fair fortune 
Offers her favours Feely. Send him quickly ! 
Ere yet aware of my returning health, 
Five thousand men might without risk be led 
E’en to their castle walls. 
Eth. What, mean’st thou this ? 
Uprousd again unto this dev’lish pitch ? 
Oh, it is horrid ! 
Ethw. (in great heat.) Be restrained, Thane. 
Eth. Be thou restrained, king. See how thou 
art, 

Thus feebly tott’ring on those wasted limbs ! 
And would thou spoil the — ‘observing 
Ethw. 2) ers from. 

tated beyond hisatrongth) 
Ethw. {making away Selred who supports 
hum. 


Ado not want thine aid : I’m well end vig’rous: 
My heart beats strongly and my blood is warm; 


Tho’ there are those who spy my weakness 
‘ou have done well, good Alwy, and 


have need 
Of thanks more than of pardon ; nevertheless, 
if any trouble light on thee for this, 
A royal hand shall be stretch’d forth to save 
you, aS 
Whom none in Mercia, whosoe’er they be, 


' out 
To shackle me withal. Ho, thou without! 


Enter his Arrenvanr, and Etuw. taking hold 
of him walke across the stage; then turning 
about to Sex, and Eru. 


Brother, send quickly for your trusty mes- 


senger ; we Will venture to oppose. I will protect thee 
And so good day. Good morning, Thane of | And havealready much inclin'd the king 

Sexford. (looking sternly to Ethel- To favour thee. 

bert Alwy. (knesling and kissing her hand.) 


Eth, Good morning, Mercia’s king. 
[Exnuwr by opposite sides, frowningly. 
Scene U.—s GRanp APARTMENT WITH 

A CHAIR OF STATE. 


Receive my humble thanks, most honour’d 
queen! 

My conscience tells me [have merited, 

Of. you and of the king, no stern rebuke ; 

But that dark cunning Thane has many wiles 

To warp men’s minds e'en from their proper 


good. 


Enter Hexutr and ALwy,engaged in close con- 
versation. 


Alwy: (continuing to speak.) Distrust it| He has attempted, or report speaks falsely, 
not ; . To lure king Ethwald to resign his crown. 
The very honours and high exaltation What may he not attempt! it makes mé 
Of Ethelbert, that did your zealous ire Shrink : 


He trusts his treasons to no mortal men: 
Fiends meet him in his hall at dead of night, 
Andare his counsellors. 


So much provoke, are now the very tools 
With which we'll work his ruin. 
—dieg. But still proceed with caution; gain 
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Protect us, heaven ! 
Hex. Saint Alban will protect you, gracious 
queen. i 
Trust me, his love for pious Oswal’s daughter 
‘Will guard youin the hour of danger. Hark? 
The ing approaches. (flourish of trumpets.) 
Qu. Yes, at this hour he will receive in 
state . 
The bold address of those seditious Thanes, 
Clam’ring for peace, when fair occasion 
smiles, 
And beckons him to arm and follow her. 
‘Hex. We now it well; of whom Thane 
Ethelbert, 
In secret is the chief, although young Hereulf 
By hin is tutor’d in the spokesman's office. 


Enter Ernwarp, attended by many THANES, 
and Officers of the Court, &c. 


Qu. (presenting Alwy to Ethw.) My Lord, 
a humble culprit at your feet, 
Supported by ny favour, craves forgiveness. 
(Alwy kneels, and Ethw. raises him gra- 
ciously.) 
Etiao, 1 grant his suit, supported by the 
favour 
Of that warm sense I wear within my breast 
Of his well meaning zeal. (looking contempt- 
uously at the Queen, who turns haughtily 
away.) 
But wherefore, Alwy, 
Didst thou not boldly come to me at first 
And tell thy fault? “Might not thy former 
servioes 
Out-balance well a greater crime than this? 
Altoy. I 80, indeed, had done, but a shrewd 
Thane, 
Of mind revengeful and most penetrating, 
Teaches us caution in whate'er regards 
His dealings with the alate. 1 fear the man. 
Ethw, And wherefore dost thou fear him’ 
Alwy. (mysteriously.) He has a cloudy brow, 
‘a stubborn gait; 
His dark soul isshut ap from mortal man, 
And deeply broods upon its own conceite 
Of right and wrong. 
Hex. He has a soul black with foul atheism 
And heresies abominable. Nay, 
He has a tongue of such persuasive art 
That all men listen to him. 
Qu. (eageriy.) More than men: 
Dark spirits meet his at the midnight hour, 
And horrid converse hold. 
Ethw. No more, I pray you! Ethelbert I 
know. 
Qu. Indeed, indeed, my Lord, you know 
him not ! 
Eduwo. Be silent, wife. (turning to Hex. and 
Al 


My tried and faithful Alwy, 

And pious Hexulf,in my private closet 

We further will discourse on things of mo- 
ment, 

Atmore convenient time. 

The leagued Thanes advance. Retire, El- 
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Thou hast my leave. I gave thee no com- 


thy presence to this stern solemnity. a 


Po joi 
Soft female grace adorns the festive hall, 
And sheds a brighter lustre on high days 
Of t state ; but in an hour like this, 
Deatin’d for gravest audience, ’tis unmeet. 

Qu. ‘What, is the queen an cmpty bauble, 

ny 
To gild thy otate withal ? 
wo. "The queens of Mercia, firet of ‘Mer- 


cian dames, . 
Still fair eaeaple give of meek obedience 
To their good Lords. This is their privilege. 


. (seeing that she delays to go.) 

Itis my will. A good day to your highness. 

Qu. (aside as she qoesaff) e silent, wife ! 
This Moillo’s son doth say, 

Unto the royal offspring of aking. (Exit 
Queen, frowning angrily, and, "followed by 
Dwina and Attendants.) 

(The Thanes, who entered with Ethwald, and 
during his conversation with Alwy, &«. had 
retired to the bottom of the stage, now come 
forward.) 

‘Ethw. Now wait we for those grave and 
sluggish chiefs, 

Who would this kingdom, fam’d for warlike 

Thanes, 
ce) into mere provision-land to feed 
A dull unwarlike race. 
Alwy. Ay, and our castles, 

Whose lofty walls are darken’d with the 

spoils 

Of glorious war, to barns and pinning folds, 

Where our brave hands, instead of sword ant 


spear, 
The pruning knife and shepherd’s staff must 
Frac. ios . F 
Hex. True ; sinking you, in such base toils 
unskill’d, 
Beneath the wiser carl. This is their wish, 
But heaven and our good saint will bring to 


nought 
Their wicked machinations. 


ExTER an Officer of the Castle. 


Of. Th’ assembled Thanes, my Lord, at- 

tend without. 

Ethw. Well, let them enter. [Exit Off. 
Our stool beneath us will not shake, I trust, 
Being so fenced round. (taking his seat and 

ing courteously with a smiling 
countenance to the Chiefs, &c. who 
range themselves near him.) 

Enter several Tuares with Herevur at their 
head, and presently after followed by ErHzL- 
BERT. 

Her. (stretching out his hand with respectful 

ity.) Our king and sire, in true and 
humble duty 

We come before you, earnestly entreating 

Your royal ear to our united voice. 

Ethw. Mine ear is ever open to the voice 
Of faithful dut; 


ee tin eee 
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Have by your side the front of danger bray- 
ed 

“With greater lack of prudence than of dar- 
ing; 

And have opposed our rough and scarred 


breasts 
To the fell push of war, with liberalit; 
Not yielding to the bravest of your ; 


The sons of warlike sires. But we are men 

Who, in our cheerful halls, have also been 

Lords of the daily feast; where, round our 
boards, 

The hoary headed warriour, from the toil 

Ofarms releas’d, with the cheer'd stranger 
smiled : 

Who in the humble dwellings of our hinds, 

Have seen a numerous and fardy race, 

Eating the bread of labour cheerfully, 

Dealt to them with no hard nor churlish 
hand. 

We, therefore, stand with graceful boldness 


: fo 

The advocates of those who wish for peace. 

Worn with our rude and lung continued 
wars 

Our native land wears now the altered face 

Of an uncultur’d wild. To her fair fields, 

With weeds and thriftless docks now shag- 
0 ee o'er, 

The aged grandaire, bent and past his toil, 

Who in the sunny nook had plac’d his seat 

And thought to toil no more, leads joyless 


for 
His widow'd daughters and their orphan 


train, 

The master of 2 silent, cheerless band. 

The half-grown stripling, urged before his 
time 


‘To manhood's labour, steps, with feeble limbs 

And eallow cheek, around his unroof’d cot. 

The mother on her last remaining son 

With fearful bodings looks. The cheerful 
sound 

Of whistling ploughmen, and the reaper’s 
song, 2 

And the flail’s lusty stroke is heard no more. 

The youth and manhood of our land are laid 

Tn the cold earth, and shall we think of war? 

‘0 valiant Ethwald ! listen to the calls 


Of gentle pity, in the brave most ful, 
Nor, for the lust of more extended sway, 
Shed the last blood of Mercia. War is hon- 


ourable 
In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak : 
But is in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despica- 
bi 


le 
Ag meanest office of the worldly churl. 
Ethw. Chiefs and assembled Thanes, I 
. much commend 
The love you bear unto your native land. 
Shame to the son nurs’d on her gen’rous 


Bie 


In true and warm affection yield to none 
Ofall who have upon her turfy lap 

Thus infant gambol held. To you her weal 
Is gain and pleasure ; glory ’tis to me. 

To you her misery is loss and sorrow ; 


Tome disgrace and shame. Of this be sat- 
isfied; 
I feel her sacred claims, which these high 


ensigns 
Have fastened on me, and J will fulfil them: 
But for the course and manner of perform- 


ance, 
Be that unto the royal wisdom left, 
Strengthen’d by those appointed by the state 
Toaid and counsel it. Ye have our leave, 
With all respect and favour to retire. 
Her, We will retire, king Ethwald, as be- 
comes 
Free, independent Thanes, who do of right 
Approach or quit at will the royal presence, 
And Jacking no permission. 
Alwy. Wht all so valiant in this princely 
hall, 
Ye who would shrink from the fair field of 


war, 
Where soldiers should be bold? 
Her. (laying his hand on his sword.) 
Thou ly'at, mean boastful hireling of thy 
or 
And shalt be punieh'd for it. 
First Th. (of Ethwald’s side. 


And dar’st thou threaten, mouth of bold sedi- 
tion ? 
We will maintain his words. (Draws his 


sword, and all the Thanes on the 
King's side do thesame. Hereulf and 
the Thanes of his side also draw 
their swords.) 

First Th. (of Hereulf's side.) 

base trockers of your country’s 
blood. 

First Th. (of Ethwald’s side.) 

Have at ye, rebel cowards! 

Ethw, (rising from his seat, and standit 
between the too parties ina command. 
ing posture.) 

Idocommand you: peace and silence, chiefs! 

He who with word or threat'ning gesture 
dares 

The presence of his king again outrage, 

I put without the covert of the law, 

Andon the instant punish. (they «all put y 
their sworls, and Ethwald, ajicr look- 
ing round him for some moments with 
commanding  sternness, walks off 
majestically, followed by his Thancs.) 

Ethelbert. (casting a his eyes to heaven as 
he turns to follow Hereulf and his 
party.) 

Ah, Merciny Mercia ! on red fields of carnage 

Bleed thy remaining sons, and carrion birds 

Tear the cold limbs that should have turn’d 

thy soil. [Exxon the two different parties 
dy opposite sides. 
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ACT IL 


Scent I. asmMaLL CAVERN IN WHICH 
18 DISCOVERED A WIZARD, SITTING BY 
A FIRE OF EMBERS, BAKING HIS 8CAN- 
TY MEAL OF PARCHED CORN, AND 
COUNTING OUT SOME MONEY, FROM A 
BAG; A BOOK AND OTHER THINGS BE- 
LONGING TO HIS ART ARE STREWED 
NEAR HIM ON THE GROUND. 
Wiz. (alone.) Thanks to the restless soul 
of Mollo’s son ! 
Well thrives my trade. Here, the last hoard- 
ed coin 
Of the spare widow, trembling for the fate 
Of her remaining son, and the gay jewel 
Of fearful maid, who steals by et of eve, 
With muffled face, to learn her warriour's 
doom, 
Lie in strange fellowship ; so doth misfortune 
Make strange acquaintance meet. 
Enter a Scout. 
Brother, thou com’st in haste; what news, I 
ray ? 
‘ut up thy book, and bag, and wiz- 
ard's wand, 
This is no time for witchery and wiles, 
Thy caves trow, will soon be filled with 
those, 
Who are by present ills too roughly shent 
To look thro’ vision’d spells on those to come. 
Wiz. What thou -would’st tell me, tell in 
lainer words. 
Scout. Well, plainly then, Ethwald, who 
thought full surely 
The British in their weak divided state, 
To the first onset of his arms would yield 
Their ill defended towers, has found them 
strengthen’d 
With aid from Wessex, and unwillingly 
Led back with cautious skill the Mercian 


Scout. 


troops 5 
Meaning to tempt the foe, as it is thought, 
‘To follow him into our open plains, 
Where they must needs with least advantage 


fight. 
Wiz. Who told thee this? 
Scout. Mine eyes have seen them. Scarcely 
three miles off, 
The armies, at this moment, are engaged 
In bloody battle. On my way I met 
A crowd of helpless women, from their homes 
Who fly with terror, each upon her back 
Bearing some helpless babe or valued piece 
Of household goods, snatch’d up in haste. I 
hear 
Their crowding steps e’en now within your 


cave: 

They follow close behind. 

(Enter a crowdof Women, young and old, some 
Jeading children and carrying infants on their 
backs or in their arms, others carrying bun- 
dies ond piecea of household stuf) 


‘Those hapless infants, and those seeming 

wrecks, 7 

From desolation saved? What do you want? 

First Wom. Nought but the friendly shelter 
of your cave, 

For now our house, or home, or blazing 


s 
Good Wizard, we have noné. 
Wiz. And are the armies then so near your 
dwellings? 
First Wom. Ay, round them, in them the 
loud battle clangs. a 
Within our very walls fierce spearman push, 
And weapon’d warriors cross their clashing 
lades. : 
‘Sec. Wom. Ab woe is me! our warm and 
, cheerful hearths, 
And rushed floors whereon our children 


play’d, 
Are now the bloody lair of dying men. 
Old Wom. Ah woe is me! those yellow 
thatch’d roofs, 7 
Which I have seer these sixty years and ten, 
Smoking so sweetly ‘midst our tufted thorns, 
And the torf’d graves whereitt our fathers 
sleep! 
Ke Wom. Ah woeis me ! my little help- 
ue eas babes ! : 
Now must some mossy rock or shading tree 
Be your rent home and the wild haws your 


food. 

No cheerful blazing fire and seething pot 

Shall now, returning from his daily toil, 

Your father cheer! if that, if that indeed 

Ye have a father still. (bursting into dara) 
Third Wom. Alack, alack! of all my good- 

ly stuff 

I’ve saved but only this! my winter's webs 

And all the stores that I so dearly saved ! 

I thought to have them to my dying day ! 


Enter a Youn@ Man leading in an Ip1ot. 


Young Wom. (runni: to him. 
Ah, my dear Swithiek art thou safe indeed ? 
Why didet thou leave me? 
‘oung Man. To save our idiot brother, 
see’st thou here ? 
I could not leave him in that pityless broil. 
Young Wom. Well hast thou done! poor 
helpless Balderkin ! 
We've fed thee long, unweeting of our care, 
And in our little dwelling still thou’st held 
The warmest nook ; and, wheresoe’er we be, 
So shalt thou still, albeit thou know’st it not. 


Enter Man carrying an OLD Max on his back, 


Young Man. And see here, too, our neigh- 
bour Edwin comes, 
Bearing his bed-rid father on his back. _ 
Come in, goodman. How dost thou, ‘aged 
neighbour ? 
Cheer up again ! thou shalt be shelter’d still ; 
The wizard has receiv'd us. : 
Wiz. True, good folks ; 


T arch saw meanke wwor hotties fe con cakes. 
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Leads us into an inner eave fall wide, _ 
Where we may take our room and freely 
breathe ; 
Come let us enter there. 
(Exxunr, all following the Wizard into the 
inner cave. 


Scunx Il, a Precp oF BATTLE STREWED 
WITH SLAIN, AND SOME PEOPLE SKEN 
UPON THE BACK GROUND SEARCHING 
AMONGST THE DEAD BODIES. 


Enter Henxuur and ErHELBERT. 
Her. (stopping short and i his 
fende ) ane 
Good mercy ! see what a bloody price 
Ethwald this doubtful victory has purchased, 
That in the lofty height to which he climbs 
A little step will be of amail advantage. 
Eth. (not attending to him, and after gazing 
for some time on the field.) 
So thus ye lie, who, with the morning sun, 
Rose cheerily and girt your armour on 
With all thé vigour, and capacity, 
And comeliness of strong and youthful men. 
Ye also, taken in your manhood’s wane, 
With grizzled pates, from mates, whose 
withered hands 
For some good thirty years had smooth’d your 
couch : 
Alas! and ye whose fair and early growth 
Did give you the similitude of men 
Ere your fond mothers ceas'd to tend you 


still, 

As nurselings of their care, ye lie together ! 

Alas ! alas! and many now there be, 

Smiling and crowing on their mother's breast, 

Twining with all their little infant ways, 

Around her hopeful heart, who like 
these, 

Be laid i’ the dust. 

Her. Ay, so it needs must be, since Mollo’s 

gon 

Thinks Mercia all too strait for his proud 
sway. 

But here comes those who search amongst 
the dead 

For their lost friends ; retire, and let us mark 
them. (they withdraw to one side.) 


Enter Two Cains, meeting a Turrp, who 
enters by the opposite side. 


First Cairl. (to Third.) Thou hast been 
o’er the field? 
Third Cairl. I have, good friend. 
Sec. Cairl. Thou hast seen a rueful sight. 
Third Cuirl.. Yes, I have seen that which 
no other sight 
Can from my fancy wear. Oh ! there be some 
Whose writhed features, fix’d in all the 
of fae de 
‘appling agony, do stare upon you, 
with their de eyes half open'd,—— 
And theré be some, stuck thro’ with bristling 


darts, 
Whose elench'd hands have torn the pebbles 
—_— Sao % 


Whose gnashing teeth haye ground the very : 
sand. 


Nay, some I've seen among those bloody 
heaps, z é 

Defaced and ’reft e’en of the form of men, 

Who in convulsive motion yet retain 

Some shreds of life more horrible than death : 

Pye heard their groans, oh, oh! 

(A voice from the ground.) Baldwick! 

Third Cairl. at voice is that? it comes 
from some one near. 

First Cairl. See, yon stretch’d body moves 
its bloody hand : 

It must be him. 

(Voice again.) Baldwick! 

Third Cairl. (going up to the body from 
whence the voice came.) 

Who art thou, wretched man? I know thee 
not. 

Voice. Ah, but thou dost! I have sat by thy 
fire, 

And heard thy merry tales, and shar'd thy 
nical: 

Third Cairl, Good holy saints! and art 
thou Athelbald? 

Woe ! woe is me to see thee in such case! 

What shall I do for thee ? 

Voice. a thou hast any love or mercy in 
thee, 

Turn me upon my face that { may die ; 

For lying thus, see’st thou this flooded gash ? 

The glutting blood so bolsters up my life 

I cannot die. 

Tihard Cairl. I will, good Athelbald. Alack 
the day! 

That I should do for thee so sad a service! 

(turns the soldier on his face.) 

Voice. 1 thank thee, friend, farewell! (dies.) 

Third Cairl, Farewell! farewell! a merry 
soul thou wert, 

And sweet thy ploughman’s whistle in our 

elds. 
Sec. Cair. (starting with herrour.) Good 
heaven forefend! it moves ! 
First Cairl. What dost thou see ? 
Sec. Cairl. Look on that bloody corse, sv 
amear'd and mangled, 

That it has lost all form of what it was ; 

It moves! it moves! there is life im it still. 

First Cairl. Methought it spoke, but faint 
and low the sound. 

Third Cuirl. Ha! didst thou hear a voice? 
we'll go to it. 

Who artthou? Oh! whoartthou? (tea 
fallen warriour, who makes signs to 
him to pull something from his breast.) 

Yes, from thy breast ; 1 understand the sign. 

(pe tena out a band or ’kerchief from his breast.) 

‘t is some maiden’s pledge. 
Fallen Warriour. (making signs.) Upon 
mine arm, 

I pray thee, on mine arm. 

Third Cairl. 11 do it, but thy wounds are 
past all binding. 

Warriour. She who will search for me doth 
know this sign. 
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Third Cuirl. Alack, alack: he thinks of 
some sad maid! 
A rueful sight she’ll see! He moves egain : 
Heaven grent him peace! I'd give a goodly 
sum 
To see thee dead, poor wretch! 


Enter 9 Woman wailing and wringing her hands. 


Sec. Catrl. Ha! who comes wailing here? 
Third Cairl, Some wretched mother who 
has lost her son: 
I met her searching ‘midst the farther dead, 
And heard her piteous moan. 
Mother. I rear’d him like a little playful kid, 
And ever by my side, where’er | went, 
He blithely trotted. And full soon, F ween, 
His little arms did strain their growing 
strength 
To bear my burden. Ay, and long before 
He had unto a stripling’s height attain’d, 
He ever would my widow's cause maintain 
With all the steady boldness of a man. 
I waa no widow then. 
See. Cairl. Be comforted, good mother. 
Mother. What say’st thou to me? know’st 
thou where he lies ? 
If thou hast kindness im thee, tell me truly ; 
For dead or living still he is mine all, 
And let me have him. 
Third Cairl. (aside to Second.) Lead her 
away, good friend ; I know her now. 
Her boy is tying with the further dead, 
Like a fell’d sapling ; lead her from the field. 
[Exsunr Mother and Sec. Cairl. 
First Cairt. But who comes now, with such 
distracted gait, 
Tossing her snowy arms unto the wind, 
And gazing wildly o’er cach mangled corse? 


Enter a Younes Woman, searching distractedly 
amongst the dead. 
Young Wom. No, no! thou art not here! 
thou art not here! 
Yet, ifthou be like these, J shall not know thee. 
Oh! if they have so gash’d thee o’er with 
wounds, 
And marr’d thy comely form! J’ll not believe 
it, ‘ 


Until these very eyes have seen thee dead, 
These very hands have press'd on thy cold 
heart, 
Tl not believe it. 
Third Cuir!. Ah, gentle maiden! many a 
maiden's love, 
And many a goodly man lies on this field. 
Young Wom. 1 know, too true itis, but 
none like him. 
Liest thou, indeed, amongat those grisly heaps? 
O thou, who ever wert of ail most fair! 
If heaven hath suffer'd this, amen, amen! 
Whilst I have strength to crawl upon the 
earth, 
Ul! search thee out, and be, where’er thou art, 
‘Thy mated love,e’en with the grisly dead. 
(Searching again among the dead, she per- 
ceives the bund round the arm of the fuilen 





senseless upon the ground. The Cairls run — 
to her assistance, with Ethelbert and Hereulf, 
who come forward from. the place they had 
withdrawn to ; Hereulf clenching his hand 
and muttering curses upon Molio’s son, as he 
crosses the stage. The scene closes.) 


Scene HI. «a casrLe Nev YAR FROM 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE, 


Enter Erawatb and ALwy, talking as they 
enter, 


Ethw. (calling angrily to some one off the 
5 stage. 
And see they do not linger on the road, 
With laggard steps; I will brook no delay. 
(to Aloy.) Why, even my very messengers, 
of late, 
Slothful and sleepy footed have become: 
They too must cross my will. (throws him- 
self upon a seat, and sits for sometime 
silent and gloomy.) * 
Alwy. Your highness seems disturb'd. 
What tho’ your arms, amidst those British 
hills, 
Have not, as they were wont, victoriqus 
prov'd, 
And home retreating, even on your own soil, 
You've fought a doubtful battle: luckless 


turns 
‘Will often cross the lot of greatest kings : 
Let it not so o’ercome your noble spirit. 
Ethw. Thinkest thou it o’ercomes me? 
(rising up proudly.) . 
Thou judgest poorly. ‘Lam form’d to yield 
To no opposed pressure, nor my purpose 
With crossing chance or circumstance to 
change. 
I, in my march to this attained height, 
Haye moved still with an advancing step 
Direct and onward. 
But now the mountain's side more rugged 


OWS, 
And he, Who would the cloudy summit gain, 
Must oft into its oragged rents descend, 
The higher but to mount. 
Alay. Or rather say, my Lord, that having 
in’d 


Its cloudy summit, there you must contend 

With the rude tempests that do beat upon it. 
Ethw. (smiling contemptuously.) 

Is this thy fancy? are thy thoughts of Eth- 


wi 
So poorly limited, that thou dost think 
He has already gain’d his grandeur’s height? 
Know that the lofty point which oft appears, 
To him who stands beneath the mountain’s 


top, 
Ts, to the daring climber who hath reach’d it, 
Only a breathing place, from whence he sees 
Tts real summit, bright and heaven illum’d, 
Towering majestic, grand, above him far 
As is the lofty spot on which he stands 
To the dull plain below. . 
The Britieh once subdued, Northumberland, 
Thon seest well, could not withstand our 
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it too must fall; and with suchadded strength, 
What might not ‘be achiev'd? Ay, by this 


arm! 

All that the mind suggests, even England's 
crown, 

United and entire. Thou gazest on me. 

I know full well the state ia much exhausted 
Of men and means: and those cursed Mer- 
cian women 
To cross my purposes, with h 


-like spite, 
Do nought but females bear. 


jut E will on- 


ward. 

Still conscious of its lofty destination, 

My spirit swells, and will not be subdued. 

Alwy. 1, chidden, bow, and yield with ad- 

miration 

Unto the noble grandeur of your thoughts. 

But lowering clouds arise; events are ad- 
verse ; 

Subdue your secret enemies at home, 

And reign securely o’er the ample realm 

You have so bravely won. 

Ethw. What! have I thro‘ the iron fields 

of war 

Proudly before th’ admiring gaze of men, 

Unto this point with giant steps held on, 

Now to become a dwarf? Have I this crown 

In bloody battles won, mocking at death, 

To wear it now as those to whom it comes 

By dull and leaden-paced inheritance ? 

As the dead shepherd’s scrip and knotted 


crook 
Go to his milk-fed son? Like those dull ima- 
¢ ea 
On whose calm, tamed brows the faint im- 


pression 
Of far preceding heroes faintly rests, 
As the weak colours of a fading rainbow 
On a spent cloud ? 
Td rather in the centre of the earth 
Inclosed be, to dig my upward way 
To the far distant light, than stay me thus, 
And, looking round upon my bounded state, 
Say, this is all. No; lower it as it may, 
J'll to the bold aspirings of my mind 
Still steady prove, whilst that around my 
standard 
Harness doth clatter, ora falchion gleam. 
Alwy. What boot the bold aspirings of the 
great, 
When secret foes beneath hia footsteps work 
‘Their treach’rous mine ? 
thw. Ay, thou before hast hinted of such 


foes. 
Abwoy, Fear for your safety, king, may make 

me err: 

But these combined chiefs, it is full plain, 

* Under the mask of zeal for public good, 

Do court with many wiles your people's 
hearts ; 

Breathing into their ears the praise of peace, 


Yea, and of peaceful kings. The thralled 
Edward, 

Whose prison-tower stands distant from this 
castle 

Bit, scarce a league. : 





Ethw. (starting.) Is it so near us? 
. 23 


Aly. It is, my Lord. 
Nor is he so forgotten in the land, om 
But that he still serves their dark purpose welk 
An easy gentle prince—so brave, yet 
T— 
With meh impressions clogg’d, your soldieg 
ht, 
And therefore ‘tis that with a feeble foe 
Ethwald fights doubtful battles. 
Ethw. ‘Thou art convine’d of this? 
“thoy. Most perfectly. 
Ethw, I too have had such thoughts, and 
have repress’d them. ‘ 
Alwy. Did not those base petitioners foi 


peace 
Withhold their gather'd forces, till beset 
On ev'ry side they saw your littleanny,  * 
Already much diminish’d? then came they, ; 
Like heaven commission’dsaviours,to yourai 
And drew unto themselves the praise of all, 
This plainly speaks, your glory with disgrace 
They fain would daslt to set their idol up; 
For well they think, beneath the gentle Edy 
ward 
To lord it proudly, and his gen’rous nature « 
Has won their love and pity. Ethelbert, : 
Now thut such fair occasion offers to them, 
‘The prisoner's escape may well effect : 
He lacks not means, 
Ethw. (after a thoughtful pause.) 
Didst thou not say, that castle's foggy air, 
And walls with dampness coated, to young 
blood : 
Are hostile and creative of disease ? ah 
In close confinement he has been full long; . 
Xs there no change upon him ? # 
Aly. Some hardy natures will resist all 


change. 
(A_lon, use, in which Ethwald seems 
thougi and disturbed.) 


Ethw. (abruptly.) 
Once in the roving fantasies 
Methought I slew him. 
Alwy. Dreams, as some think, oft shew us 
things to come. 
(Another long pause, in which Ethwald seems 
greatly disturbed, and stands fixed to oné 
t, tl catching Alwy's eye fastened sted- 
Fastly upon his, he turns from him abruptly, 
and walks to the bottom of the stage with has- 
ty strides. | Going afterwards to the door,, 
he turns suddenly round to Alwy just as hb 
is about to go out.) 
Ethao. What Thane, was he, who, in a cay- 
ern’d vault, 
His next of kin sv long imprison’d kept, 
Whilst on his lands he lived ? 
Alwy. Yes, Ruthal’s Thane he was; but 
dearly he a a 
The dark contrivance rued ; fortune at last 
The weary thrall reliev’d, and ruin’d him. 
Eth. (agitated.) Go where thy duty calls 
thee : I will in: 
My head feels strangely ; { have need of rest. 
{Ex1r. 
Aly. (looking after him with a maticious 
satisfaction.) 


of night 
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Ay, dark perturbed thoughts will be thy rest. 
J see the busy workings of thy mind. 

fhe gentle Edward has not long to mourn 
His earthly thraldom. I have done my task, 
And soon shall be secare ; for whilst he lives, 
And Ethelbert, who hates my artful rise, 

I live in jeopardy. (Exrr. 


From th’ imaged form of which I still have 
shrunk, 

And started back as from my faney’s fiend. 

The dark and silent cope of night is o’er us, 

When vision'd horrours, thro’ perturbed 




















sleep, 
Harden to deeds of blood the dreamer’s breast i 
When from the nether world fell demons rise 


Scene 1V.—a sMALL Dark PassaGe. |To guide with lurid flames the murd’rer's 


Enter Erawacp with alamp in hia hand; en- 

ter atthe same time, by the opposite side, a 
domestic Orricer: they both start back on 
seeing one another, 


Ethw. Who art thou ? 
Ofi. Baldwin, my Lord. But mercy on 
iy sight! 
'¥our face is strangely alter'd. At this hour 
Awake, and wand’ring thus.—Have you seen 
aught? 
4. Ethw. No, nothing. Knows’t thou which 
is Alwy’s chamber ? 
A would not wake my grooms. 
Off. It is that farther door ; PIl lead you 


way : 
TH wake him now ; should morning dawn 
upon me. . 
My soul again might from its purpose swerve. 
(in aloud energetic voice:) 
Alwy, arse ! Sleepest thou? sleepest thou, 
Alwy? 


(Alwy wakes.) ; Nay, rouse thyself, and be 
thou fully waking. 
‘What I would say must have thy mind's full 


nt; 
Must not be spoken to a drowsy ear. . 
Alwy. (rising ickly.) fully em awake ; 
hear, I see, 
As in the noon of day. 


to it. (pointing off the stage.) Ethw. Nay, but thou dost not. 
Ethw, No, friend, I'll go myself. Good | Thy gari e looks wild) light, 
rest to thee. (Exeunrr. ay. garish: oye loots wildly on the Hight, 


| Like a strange visitor. 
lo 


Alwy. So do the eyes of one pent in the 
Scenz V.—a SMALL DARK CHAMBER, ai dark, “ bas 
WITH A LOW COUCH NEAR THE FRONT | When sudden light breaks on them, tho’ he 
OF THE STAGE, ON WHICH ALWY 18 slept not. 


DISCOVERED ASLEEP. But why, my Lord, at this untimely hour 
Are you awake, and come to seek me here? 
Ethw. Atwy, I cannot sleep: my mind is 
toss’d 
With many warring thoughts. I am push’d 
on 


“Enter Eruwatp witha haggard countenance, 
bearing a lamp. 
Ethw. He sleeps—I hear him breathe—he 
soundly sleeps. 


Seems not this circumstance to check my | To do the very act from which my soul: 


purpose, Has still held back : fate doth compel me to it. , 
And bid me still to pause ? (setting down the| Alwy. Being your fate, who may its pow- | 
lamp.) er resist? 


But wherefore pause ? 

This deed must be, for, like ascared thief 
‘Who starts and trembles o’er his grasped store 
At ev'ry breezy whisper of the night, 

I now must wear this crown, which I have 


Ethw. E’en call it so, for it,in truth, must be. 
Know’st thou one who would do a ruthless 


d, 
And do it pitifully ? 
Alwy. He who will do it aurest does it 


bought best; 
With brave men’s blood, in fields of battle | And he who surely strikes, strikes quickly 
shed. too, 7 
Ah! would that all it cost had there been | And therefore pitifully strikes. I know 
shed ! A brawny ruffian, whose firm clenched gripe 


This deed must be ; for, like a haggard ghost 
His image haunts me wheresoe’er I move, 
And will not let me rest. 

His love hath been to me my bosom’s ating 5 
His gen'rous trust hath gnaw’d me like a 


Nostruggles can unlock; whose lifted dag- 
ger, 
True to its aim, gives not a second stroke | 
Ethw. (covering his face hastily.) Oh must 
it needs be so? 


worm. (catching Alwy eagerly by the arm.) But 
Oh ! would a sweltring snake had wreath’d my hark thee well ; 
neck I willhave no foul butchery done upon him. 


When first his arms embrac’d me! 

He is by fortune made my bane, my curse, 
And, were he gentle as the breast of love, 
Lneeds must. crush him. 

Prison’d or free, wherc’er he breathes, lives 


Alwy. It shall be done, e’en to the smallest 


tittle, 
As you yourself shall order. 
"Bthwo. Nay, nay! do thou contrive the 
fashion of it, 
I've done enough. ; 
Aloy. But good,my Lord ! cast it not from 


one 
‘Whom Ethwald fears. Alas! this thing must 
é you thus : 


ey 
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There must be warrant and authority 
For such a deed, and strong protection too. 


Eth. Well, well, thou hast it all; thoc 


hast my word. 


Alwy. Ay, but the murder’d corse must 


be inspected, 
That no deceit be fear’d, nor after doubts ; 
Nor bold impostors rising in the North, 


Protected by your treach’rous Thanes, and 


plum’d, 


To scare you aflerwards with Edward’s 


neme. 


Ethw. Have not thine eyes on bloody death 


oft look'd ? 
Do it thyself. 
Alwy. Tf you, my Lord, will put this trast 
in me, 
Swear that when after-rumours shall arise, 
Aslike there may, your faith will be unshak- 
en. . 
Etlao, Yes; 1 will truly trust thee—(ve- 
: hemently, after a short pause.) 
No, I will not! 
I'l trast to no man’s vision but mine own. 
{s the moon dark to-night? 
Ahoy. It is, an please you. 
Ethw,. And wi be so to-morrow ? 
Alwy. Yes, my Lord. 
Ethw. When all is still’d in sleep—1 hear 
& noise. : 
Aly, Regard it not, itis the whisp’ring 
winds 
Along those pillar’d walls, 
Ethw. Mt isa strange sound, tho’. Come 
to my chamber, 
i will not here remain; come tomy cham- 


er, 
And do not leave me till the mornin break. 
I ain a wretched man ! Exgonrt. 





ACT Ill. 


Scene I. A GLoomy vavLTED APaRT- 
MENT IN AN OLD CASTLE, WITH NO 
WINDOWS TO IT, AND A FEEBLE LIGHT 
BURNING IN ONE CORNER. 


Enter Epwarp from a dark recess near the bot- 
tom of the stage, with slow pensive steps, fr 
quently stopping as he advances, and remain- 
ing for some time in a thoughtful posture. 

Ed. Doth the bright sun from the high 
arch of heaven, 

Tn all his beautcous robes of flecker’d clouds, 

And ruddy vapours, and deep glowing 








. _ flames, 
And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 
Do the green woods dance to the wind? the 
Takes 
Cast up their sparkling waters to the light? 
Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy delis 
Send winding up to heaven their curling 
smoke + 
GOn'the soft morning air? 














Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creat 
bound 

In antic happiness? and mazy birds 

Wing the mid air in lightly skimming bands ? 

Ay, all this is; all this men do behold ; =i 

The poorest man. Even in this loncly vault} 

My dark and narrow world, oft do J hear 

‘The crowing of the cock so near my walls, 

And sadly think how email a space divides 
me 

From all this fair creation. 3 

From the wide spreading bounds of beauteoud 
nature ; 

Iam alone shut out; I am forgotten. 4 

Peace, peace! he who regards the pooread 
worm 

Still cares for me, albeit he shends me sorely. 

This hath its end. Perhaps, small as these 
walls, 

A bound unseen divides my dreary state; 

From a more beauteous world : that world of” 
souls, 

Fear'd and desir’d by all; a veil unseen =, 4 

Which soon shall be withdrawn. (Casts up 
his eyes to heaven, and turning, walks 
silently to the bottom of the stage, then 
advancing again to the front.) 

The air feels chill; methinks it should be 
night. : 

Yl lay me down: perchance kind sleep will 
come, - 

And open to my view an inward world 

Of gairish fantasies, from which nor walls, ° 

Nor bars, nor tyrant's power can shut me 
out. 

(He wraps himself in a cloak, and lies down.J: 

Enter a Rorrian, stealing up softly to him as 

supposing him asleep. Epwarp, hearing him, 

uncovers his face, and then starts up immedi- 

ately. 


stern: 


What dost thou want? Com’st thou to mur-' 


der mo? 


Ruff. Yes, 1 am come to do mine office on™ 


thee ; 
Thy life is wretched, and my stroke is sure. 

Ea. Thou sayest true ; yet, wretched as itis, 
It is my life, and | will grapple for it. 

Ruff. Full vainly wilt thou strive, for think- 

est thou 
We enter walls like these, with changeling 
hearts, 
‘To leave our work undone ? 
Ed. We, sayest thou? 
There are more of you then? 

Ruff. Ay, ay, there are enow to make it sure; 
But, if thou wilt be quiet, I'll do’t myself. 
Mine arm is strong ; Ul give no secondatroke; 
And all escape is hopeless. 

Ed. What, thinkest thou I'll calmly stretch 

neck 
utch’rest me ? 
heaven! I'll grapple with thee 


Until thou 
No, by good 


still, 


Ed. What art thou? . } 
Or man or sprite ? Thou lookest wond’rous 
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with my blood hot! (putting him- 

» Ruff. 

soon shalt see 

Ed, O that I still in some dark cell could 

wildly round upon the roaf and walls 
need! 
nook 

“ lowed immediately by two Ruffians, who en- 


jos 
[And die 
: self in a posture of defence.) 
Well, since thou'lt have it so, thou 
Hf that my mates be lovelicr than myeelf. 
: {Exrr. 
5 rest, 
‘And wait the death of nature! (looking 
of the vault.) 
Nor stone, nor club, nor beam to serve my 
§Out from the walls, ye flints, and fill my grasp! 
‘Nought ! nought! Is there not yet within this 
‘Pome bar or harden’d brand that I may clutch? 
[Ext hastily into the dark recess, and is fol- 
ter by the opposite side, and cross the stage 
after him. 


Scene II.—ax apARTMENT ADJOINING 
TO THE FORMER, WITH A DOOR LEAD- 
ING TO IT AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
STAGE, 


, Enter ALwy with a stern anxious face, and list- 

‘ens at the door; then enter, by the opposite 
side, ETHWwALD with a very haggard counte- 
natice. 


Ethw. Dost thou hear aught ? 
Aloy. No, nothing. 
Eth. But thou dost: 
. Ie it not done? 
Alwoy. I hope it is, my Lord. 
Etlao, Thou doubtest, then —It is long past 
the hour 
That should have lapp’d it Hark! J hear a 
noise. 
(A noise heard within of people struggling.) 
Alwy. They're dealing with him now. They 
struggle hard. 
Ethw. (turning cay with horrour and put- 
ting hishands upon his ears.) 
Ha! are we then so near it? This is horrid! 
(after a pause.) 
Is it not done yet ? Dost thou hear them still ? 
Alboy. Lhear them still: they struggle hard- 
er now. 
(The noise within heard more distinctly.) 
Etlao, By hell's dark host, thy fiends are 
weak of arm, 
And cannot do their task! 
forth 
With all the bloody work half done upon him! 
(running furiously to the door, and then shud- 
dering, and turning away from it.) 
No, no, I cannot yo! do thou go in, 
And give thy strength. Let him be still’ di? 
the instant ! 
(A noise heard within of one falling.) 
Aly. There's no need now. Did you not 
hear him fall? 
(A groan heard within.) And that groan, too? 
List, list ! the deed is done. 
(They both retire from the door, and Ethw. 


He will break 

















leaning his back against the wall, looks sted- 
fastly towards it, in silent expectation, whilst 
it is seen to open slowly a little way, then 
shut, then open again, without any one ap- 
pearing.) . 
Ethw. What may this mean? 
is horrible : 
Will they or enter quickly, or forbear ! 
EnterFiret RuFrF1ay, with his hands and clothes 
bloody, and all his hair and dress in disorder, 
Jike one who has been struggling hard. Enter 
soon after him Sec. Rurrian in a similar 
plight. 
Alwy. (eagerly.) Ye've done it : is he dead ? 
First Ruff. He is still’d now, but with such 
horrid strength 
He grappled with us! we have had fell work. 
Alwy. Then let us see the body. 
First Ruf. Yes, enter if it please ye. 
Alwy. Be pleas’d, my Lord—(to Lthw.) 
Ethw, Pray thee be satisfied : I camnot go. 
Alwy. (to the Ruffians.) Bring ye the body 
hither. Exeoxt Ruffans. 
(Asilent pause. Re-enter Ruffians bearing 
the body, and laying it down before Ethw.). 
Look here, my Lord, and be well satisfied : 
It is his very face, tho’ somewhat changed 
With long confinement in these sickly damps, 
And the convulsive throes of violent death. 
Ethw. (first shrinking from it with horror, 
then commanding himself,and looking 
upon it for some time stedfastly.) 
Yes, changed indeed ! and yet I know it well. 
Ah! changed indeed! Much he must needs 
have suffer’d 
In his lone prison-house. Thou bruised flow- 
1 


This pause 


er! 

And hast thou struggled all so bravely too 

For thy most wretched life? Base, bloody 
work ! 

Remove it from my sight. (turning hastily 


from it.) 
Alwoy. What farther orders would you give 
these men ? 
Ethw. Away! speak to me not! .thou’st 
made me curs’d! 
Would all the realm of Mercia I had lost, 
Ere it had come to this ! 
Once in the battle’s heat I saved his life, 
And he did bless me for it. (beating his 


forchead distractedly.) 
Alwy. Nay, my good Lord, be not so keen- 
ly moved. 


Where shall we lay the body ? : 
Ethw. Thou and those fiends do with it as 
ye will: 
It is a damned work ! [Exrr hastily. 
Alwy. (to First Ruf.) Come thou with me. 
(to Sec. Ruf.) * 
We will return anon; 
Meanwhile remain thou here and watch the 
corpse. 
(Exeunt Alwy and First Ruffian. 
Sec. Ruf. (alone.) Watch it! I would not 
watch it here alone 4 
For all my Ruffian’s hire. (throws a cearse 
cloth over the body, and exit hastily.) 
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Scene U1.—a saxon HAL1 tN THE FoR- 
MER CASTLE, 


Enter Exn. andDwina, talking earnestly as 
they enter. 


Els, But didst thou truly question ev'ry 


groom, 
And the stern keeper of that postern gate? 
Dwi. I have, but no one knew that he is 
absent. 
Twas dark night when the king went forth, 
and ‘Aiwy 
Alone was with him. This is all I know. 
Elb. Thus secretly, at night !—Sexford’s 
castle 
Is not far distant —That distracted maid— 
If this be so, by the true royal blood 
That fills my veins, I'll be’ reveng’d! What 
mean’st thou? (secing Dwina shake 
her head piteously. 
Dui. Alas, you need not fear: far distant 
stand 


The towers cf Ethelbert; and that poor maid 

With the quiet dead has found at last her 

. Treat. 

Elb. And is't not well? Why dost thou 

shake thy head, . 

As tho’ thou told'st sad news?—Yet what 
avails it ? 

I, ne’ertheless, must be a humble mate, 

With seaycely e’en the semblance of a queen, 

And bow my head whilst Mollo’s son doth 


say, 
“Be silent. ’vife."—Shall lendure all this? 
© Edward! gentle Ethling! thou who once 
Didst bearjthe title.of my future lord, 
Would’st thou have us'd me thus! I’ll not 
endure it. 
Dwi. Yet be more patient. 
£lb, Be patient, say’st thou? go to, for I 
hate thee 
When thou so calmly talk’st. Tho’ seem- 


ingly, 

J oft before his keen commanding eye 
Submissive am, think’st thou I am ‘subdued ? 
No, by my royal race, I'll not endure it: 

I will unto the bishop with my wrongs ! 
Rever'd and holy men shall do me night. 
And here he comes unsent for: this my hope 
“Calls a good omen. 


Enter Hexutr. 


Good and holy father, 
I crave your blessing. 
Hex. Thou hast it, royal daughter. Art 
thou well? 
Thou seem'st disorder’d. 
Elb. Yes, rev'rend father, Iam sorely gall'd 
Beneath a heavy and ignoble yoke ; 
My crowned head is in subjection bow’d, 
Like meanest household dame ; and thinkest 
thou 
‘That it becomes the daughter of a king, 
The chief descendant of your royal race, 
To bear all this, and say that she is well? 





Ofsoul more stern than was the gentle Ed- 


war 
On whom your maiden fancy first was taught 
To dwell with sanguine hope—— 

£. 0 holy Hexulf! thou hast nam'da 


name 

Which to my conscience gives such secret 
pangs! 

Oh! [ have done such wrong to that sweet 

outh, 

My heart bleeds at the cruel thought. I 
would— 

Yea, there is nothing that I would not do 

In reparation of the wrong I’ve done him. 

Speak, my good father, ? thou aught canst 
gay ! 


Edward, ve said, has many powerful friends 

Insccret still devoted to his cause, 

And not far distant stands his dreary tower. 

O speak to me! Thou turn’st away thy head 

Disturb’'d and frowningly: hast thou no 

counsel, 

yore soul eames and distracted woman ? P 

(laying ed hands earnestly on his 
shoulder, as heturns from her much dis- 


Hex. Daughter, forbear! you are, indeed, 
distracted. 

Ethwald, by right of holy bands your lord, 
Is in his seat too firmly fix'd; and Edward 
Is only by some restless Thanes desired, 
Under the influence of that dark wizard, 
That heretic, who still ensnares the young. 
Be wise then, I beseech you, and, in peace, 
Live in the meek subjection of a wife. : 

Elb. (stepping back from him with haughty 

contempt.) 


pt. 
And so, meek, holy man, this is your counsel, 
Breath’d from the gentle spirit of your state. 
l’ve seen the chaffings of your saintly ire, 
Restrain’d with less concern for sober duty, 
When aught pertaining to your priestly rights 
Was therein touch’d. 
Dwi. Hush! Ethelbert approaches with 
his friends. 
Tey come, methinks, at an unwonted hour. 
fex. That artful heretic regards not times. 
His spells still show to him the hour best suits 
His wicked purposes, 
Dwi. Heaven save us all! methinks at his 
approach 
The air grows chillaround us, and a hue 
Of strange unnat’ral paleness spreads o'er all. 
Elb. (to Dwi.) Peace, fool! thy fancy still 
o’ertops thy wit. 


Enter SeLrep, Erae.sert, and Herevtr, 


Eth. In your high presence, gracious dame, 
we are 
Thus early visitors, upon our way 
To crave admittance to the royal chamber. 
Is the king stirring yet? Forgive my bold- 
ness. 
£lb. Good Ethelbert, thou dost me no of: 
fence. 





Bpnot within his chamber: unattended 
‘OF all but Alwy, at the close of night 
He did fo forth, and is not yet return’d. 
Sel. This much amazes me: the moon was 
2 dark: 
‘And cold and rudely blew the northern blast. 
Dwi. (listening.) Hark! footsteps sound 
along the secret passage : 
Look to yon door, for something moves the 
bolt. 
“The king alone that sacred entry treads. 


Eater ErH wap froma small secret door, fol- 
jowed by ALwy, and starts back upon seeing 
ETHeLBert, &c. 


. Eth. (recovering from his confusion.) 
‘A good and early morrow to you all; 
{ litde thought—You are aatir by times. 
Eth. The same to you, my Lord, with lov- 
ing duty. 
Sel. And you too, royal brother, you are 
moving 
Atan unwonted hour. But you are pale ; 
A ghastly hollow look is in your eyes; 
"What sudden stratagem of nightly war 
Has call’d you forth at such untimely season ? 
‘Phe night was dark, and cold, the north wind 


blew, 
And, if that i can read that alter’d brow, 
You come not back unscath’d. 
Etha. (confused.) No, 1 am well—The 
blast has beat against me, 
And tossing boughs my tangled path-way 
cross’d-— 
Jn sooth I've held contention with the night. 
Sel. Yea, in good sooth, thou lookest, too, 
like one 
Who has contention held with damned sprites. 
Hast thou not cross’d that glen where, as tis 


said 
The restless ghost of a dead murd’rer stalks ! 
Thou shudd’rest and art pale: O thou hast 
seen it! 
Thon hast, indeed, the haggard face of one 
Who hast seen fearful things. 
Ethw. Thou'rt wild and fanciful: [ have 
seen nothing : 
1 am forespent and faint : rest will restore me. 
Much good be to you all! gerne) 
Eth. (preventing him.) Nay, on your roy- 
al patience, gracious king, 
We must a moment's trespass make, to plead 
For one, upon whose brave but gentle soul 
The night of thraldom hangs 
Etlao. (shrinking back.) 
I know—I know thy meaning—speak it not. 
It cannot be—There was a time—'tis past. 
Sel. O say not so : the time for blessed mercy 
Is ever present. For the gentle Edward 
‘We'll pledge our lives, and give such hostages 
As shall secure your peace. 
Eth. Turn not away ; 
We plead for one whose meek and zen‘rous 
soul 








Pe en wo ee wen 
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Form’d for the placid love of all his kind ; 
One who did ever in your growing fame 
Take most unenvious joy. Such is our thrall. 
Yea, and the boon that we do crave for him 
Is but the free use of his cramped limbs, 
‘And leave to breathe, beneath the cope of 
heaven, 
The wholesome air; to see the cheering sun, 
To be again reckon’d with living men. 
(kneeling and elasping his knees.) 
Ethw. Let go, dark Thane. thou rack’sat 
me with thy words! “ 
They are vain sounds—the wind hast 
wail'd as thou dost, 
And pled as sadly too. But that must be 
What needs muatbe. Reckon’d with living 


men! 
Would that indeed—O. would that this could 


be! 
The term of all is fix’d—Good night to you— 
I—1 should say good morning, but this light 
Glares ; strangely on mine eyes. (breaking 
‘om Eth.) 
Sel. (following him.) My dearest brother ! 
bya brother's love! 
Etlav. (putting him away with great agita- 
* 8 


zon. 
My heart no kindred holds with human thing. 


( sy quickly in great perturbation, followed. 
LWY. 


Sel. and Hereulf (looking expressively at 
each cl and then at Hehelbert) 
Good Ethelbert, what ails thee ? 
Her. Thy fix'd look has a dreadful mean- 
ing in it. 
Eth. Let us,be gone. 
Sel. No, do not yield it so. I still will plead 
The gentle Edward's cause : his frowns I fear 
not. 
Eth. Come, come! there is no cause : 
Edward is free. 
Sed. How so? thou speak’st it witha wo- 
ful voice. 
Eth. I not the disembodied spirit free ? 
Sel. Ha! think’st thou that? No, no! it 
cannot be ! 
Her. (stamping on the ground, and grasping 
his sword.) 
Tl glut my sword with the foul murd’rer’s 


: 00 
Ifeuch foul deed hath been ! 
Eth. Hush, hush! intemp'rate boy! Let 
us be gone. 
[Exeuxr Eth. Sel. end Her. 


Elb. (to Dwi.) Heard’st thou how they con- 
ceive it? 
Duwi, Ay, mercy ! and it isa fearful thought: 
It glane’d e’en o'er my mind before they 
spoke. 
Elb. Thou'rt silent, rev’rend father, are thy 
thoughts 
Of such dark hue? (with solemn earnestness 
to Hex.) 
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Bows silently. Good health attend your 
greatness. 
Ebb. Nay, go not yet, good Hexulf! in my 
closet 


4 much desire some converse with thee. 


Thou, 
Belike, hast misconceiy’d what I have utter'd 
In unadvised passion, thinking gure! 


It bore some meaning ’gainst my lord the. 


king. 
Hex. No, gracious daughter, I indeed re- 
ceiv'd it 
As words of passion. You are mov’d, I see ; 
But let not this dismay you. If the king 
Has done the deed suspicion fastens on him, 
. We o’er his mind shall hold the surer sway. 
A restless penitent will docile prove 
To priestly counsel : this will be our gain. 
But in your closet we'll discourse of this. 
Heaven's will be done in all things! 
. {Exeunt. 





Scene WW.—rue xine’s cHAMBER. 
Enter Eruwavp with a thoughtful miserable 
Jook, and stands silently muttering to himself, 
when Ai.wy enters in haste, followed by an 
OFricen. 
Alay. Pardon, my 
pressing ti nas. S 
Ethw. (angrily.) Shall I ne’er restin peace 
in mine own chamber? 
Ha! would that peace were there! You bring 
me tidings; 
And from what quarter come they 2 
Alwy. From Utherbald, who holds your 
western fortress. 
£thw. He doth not yield, I hope, unto the 
foe ? It is my strongest hold, and may 
The strength of Wessex and of Britain 


Lord: we bring you 


join’d, 7 . A 
Of. True, king, but famine all things will 
subdue. 
Etiae, He has surrender’d then—by heay- 
en and hell 
I'll have his head for this ! 
Alwy. No, coral Ethwald, 
It is not yet so bad. But this brave man, 
Commission’d by himeelf, will tell you all. 
Ethw. Speak, warriour: then he holds the 
fortress still? 
Of. He does, my Lord, but much he lives 


in fear 

He shall not hold it long, unless your high- 
ness 

‘Will give your warrant to release the prison- 
era; 

Those ill designing Mercians whom your 
wisdom 

Under-his guard has placed. 

He bade me say the step is dangerous ‘ 

But, if it is not done, those idle mouths ; 

Consuming much, will starve him and his 
men 

into compliance with the foe’s demand. 

What is your sov’reign will? for on the in- 

. stant : 
I must return. 













Let them be put to death. oH 
Of. (shrinking back.) Must I return with 


ly. 
(angrily to Alwy.) 


Selred and 
Are to their castles sullenly retired, 
With ke 












0 time for fooli 
hazard. 


this ? all put to death? 


Ethw. Yes, 1 have said: didst- thou not 


hear my words? 


Of. 1 heard, in truth, but mine ears strange: : 


ly rung. 


Good saints there are, my Lord, within our’ 


walls, 
Close pris’ners kept, of war-bred men alone, ; 
Of whom, f trow, there scarcely is a man 
Who has not some fair stripling by his side 
Sharing the father’s bonds, threescore and- 


ten; 
And must they all—— 
Ethw. I understand thee, fool. 
Let them all die! have I not said it? Go; 
Linger not here, but bear thy message quick. 
1 (Exrr Officer sorrowfully.° 


What! thou look’st on 
me too, as if, forsooth, 


Thou wert amaz’d at this. Perceiy’st thou 


Rot 


How hardly I’m beset to keep the power 
T have so dearly bought ? Shall this impede 
> 


Let infants shrink ! I have seen blood 


enough ; 


And what have I to do with mercy now? 


(stalking gloomily away, then returnin, ) 
‘Tikelbert, and fey Hereulf, e 
Thanes. 


many other warli The 


storm 
Is goth'ring round me, but we'll brave it no» 
Alsoy. The discontented chiefs, as I’m in- 
form’d 


By faithful spies, are in the halls of Hereulf 
Asvembled, brooding o’er their secret treason. 


Ethto. Are they ? Then let us send achosen 
band 


And seize them unprepared. A nightly 


. march 
Will bring them near his castle. Let us then 
Immediate orders give ; the time is precious. 


(Exeonr, 





ACTIV. 


AN APARTMENT IN THE ROYAL CASTLE 


OR CHIEF RESIDENCE OF ETHWALD, 
DWINA AND SEVERAL OF THE LADIES 
SERVING THE QUEEN ARE DISCOVERED 
AT WORK; SOME SPINNING, SOME 
WINDING COLOURED YARNS FOR THE 
LOOM, AND SOME EMBROIDERING AF- 
TER A RUDE FASHION, 


Dwi. (looking over the First Lady’s work. 
How speeds thy work ? the queen is now im- 


patient ; 


Thou must be diligent. 
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First Lad. Nine weary months have 1, tho 


Knowest well, 


O’er this spread garment bent, and yet, thou 


acest, 
The half is scarcely done. 


realn 


None can be found but such as lack the skill 
All those mingled col- 


For such assistance. 
ours, 


And mazy circles, and strange carved spots, 
Look, in good sooth, as tho’ the stuff were 


strew'd 


With rich and curious thinga: tho’ much I 


fear 


To tell you what no easy task would prove. 
ent, I 


Sec. Lad. There lives a dame in 
have been told, 


Come from some foreign land, if that indeed 


She be no cunning fiend in woman's garb, 


Who, with her needle, can most cunningly 
low- 


The true and perfect semblance of real 


ers, 
With stalk und leaves, as fairly fashion out 


As if upon @ summer bank they grew. 


First Lad. Ay, ay! no doubt! thou hear'st 


strange tales, 1 ween. 


Didst thou not tell us how, in forcign lands 


Full fas from this, the nice and lazy dames 


Do set foul worms to spin their silken yarn? 
(they all laugh.) 


Ha, ha! 
Sec, Lad. (angrily.),1 did not say 8d. 


First Lad, Nay, nay, butthou didst ! (laugh- 


ing.) 
Sec. Lad. Thou didst mistake me wilfully, 


in spite, 
«Malicious as thou art! * 


Dwi. \ pray you wrangle not! when ladies 


work 


They should tell pleasant talesor sweetly sing, 
Not quarrel rudely, thus, like villain’s wives. 


Sing me, I pray you now, the song T love. 
You know it well: let all your voices join. 
Omnes. We will, good Dwina. 


SONG. 


Wake a while and pleasant be, 
Gentle voice of melody. 


Say, sweet carol, who are they 

Who cheerly greet the rising day 7 
Little birds in leafy bower 
Swallows twitt’ring on the tower; 
Larks upon the light air borne ; 
Hunters rous’d with shrilly horn 5 
The woodman whistling on his way 5 
"The new-wak’d child at early play, 
Who barefoot prints the dewy green, 
Winking to the sunny sheen ; 


‘And the meek maid who binds her yellow hair, 


And blythly doth her daily task prepare. 


Say, sweet carol, who are they 
Who welcome inthe ev’ning grey ? 
‘The housewife trim and merry lout, 
th. of? the hlezing fre ahnnit : 


I lack assistance. 
Dwi. And so thou dost, but yet in the wide 


1a | Who half asleep, but faintly hears 


jip’s tale hum in his ears ; 

The loosen’d steed in grassy stall ; 

‘The Thanes feasting in the hall; 

But most ofall the maid of cheerful soul, 

Who fills her peacefil warriour’s flowing bowl. 
‘Well hast thou said ! and thanks to thee, 
Voice of gentle melody ! 

















Dui. (to Third Lady, who sits sad and pen 


sive.) + 

‘What is the matter, Ella ? Thy sweet voice 

Was wont to join the song. P 

Elia. Ah, woe is me ! within these castle 

walls ; 

Under this very tower in which we are, 

There be those, Dwina, who no sounds do 
hear 

But the chill winds that o’extheir dungeons ‘ 


how] ; 
Or the still tinkling of the water-drops 
Falling from their dank roofs, in dull succes- 


sion 
Like the death watch at sick’ men’s beds. 
Alas! 


Whilst you sing eheerly thus, I think of them. 
Dwi. Ay, many» diffrent lot of joy and 


ef 

Within alittle compass may be found. 
Under one roof the woeful and the gay 
Do oft abide ; on the same pillow rest. 
And yet, if I may rightly judge, the king 
Has but small joy above his wretched thrall. 
Last night I listen'd to his restless steps, 
As oft he paced his chamber to and fro, 
Right o’er my head! and I did hear him utter 
Such heavy groans ! 

First Lady. (with all the others gathering 

Dwina curiously.) 

Didst thou ? And utter’d he no other sound.? 
Y’ve heard it whisper'd, at the dead of night 
He sees strange things. 

All, (speaking together.) O tell us, Dwina ! 

tell us! 

Dwi. Out on you all! you hear such foal- 

ish tales ! 
He is himself the ghost that walks the night, 
And cannot rest. 

Ella. Belike he is devising in his mind 
How he shall punish those poor prisoners, 
Who were in Hereulf’s towered halls so 

lately 
Surpriz’d, and in these hollow vaults con- 
fined. 

First Lad. No marvel that itshould disturb 

him mueh, 
When his own brother is amongst the guilty. 
There will be bloody doings soon, I trow t 
Dwi. Into the hands of good and pious 
Hexulf 7 
The rebels, will be put, so to be punish’d 
As he in holy zeal shall see it meet. 

Ella. Then they will dearly suffer ! 

Dwi. That holy man no tortures will devise 

Ella. yes so perchance, no tortures of the 

iesh : 
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Is he not grandson to that vengeful chief, 
Who, with the death-axe lifted o'er his head, 
Kept his imprison’d foe a live-long night, 
‘Nor, till the second cock had crow’d the 
morn, 
Dealt him the clemency of death? Full well 
He is his child I know! 
Dwi, What aileth thee ? art thou bewitched 
also? 
Lamentest thou that cursed heretics 
Are put in good men’s power? The sharpest 
punishment 
O’er-reaches not their crime. 
Ella, O Dwina, Dwina! thou hast watch’d 
by me 
When on a sick-bed laid, and held my head, 
And kindly wept to see my wasted cheek, 
And lov'st thou cruelty? “It cannot be! 
Dwi. No, foolish maiden! mercy to such 
fiends were cruelty. 
Ella., Such fiends! Alas do not they look 
c like men? 
Do they not to their needful brethren do 
The kindly deeds of men? Yea, Ethelbert 
Within his halls a houseless Thane maintain'd, 
‘Whose substance had been spent in base at- 
tempts 
To work his ruin. 
Dwi. The blackest fiends of all most saintly 


‘orms : 
~ Oft ae Go, go! thou strangely art de- 
ded. 


juded. 
I tremble for thee! get thee hence and pray, 
. If that the wicked pity of thy heart 
May be forgiven thee. 


Enter a Lavy eagerly. 


Come, damsela, come! along the gallery, 
Tn slow procession holy Hexalf ene 
With saintly Woggarwolfe, a fierce chief 
once, ‘ 
But now a cowled priest of mary'llous grace. 
They bear some holy relics to the queen, 
Which, mone the royal couch with blessings 
Jai 
Will to the king his wonted rest restore. 
Come, meet them on their way, and get a 
blessing. 
Dwi. We will al gladly go. (Exzonr. 
Scene I.—a RoYAL APARTMENT, LIGHT- 
ED ONLY BY THE MOON THRO’ THE 
HIGH ARCHED WINDOWS. 


Enter ErH WALp, as if just risen from bed, loose 
and disordered, but bearing a drawn sword in 
his hand. 

Ethw. Still must this heavy closeness thus 
oppress me ? 

Will no fresh stream of air breathe on my 


brow, 

And ruffle for'a while this stilly gloom? 

© night, when good men rest, and infants 
sleep! 

Thou art to me no season of repose, 

But a fear’d time of waking more intense. 


My rest must be when the broad sun doth 

glare ; 

When armour rings and men walk to and fro$ 

Like a tir'd hound stretch'd in the busy hall, 

{ needs must lic: night will not cradle me. 

looking up anxiously to the windows.) 

What, looks the moon still thro’ that lofty 

arch ? 

‘Will't ne'er he morn ? 

Ifthat again in strength 

{led mine army on the bold career 

So surely shapen in my fancy’s eye, 

T might again have joy ; but in these towers, 

Around, beneath me, hateful dungeons yawn, 

In every one of which some being lives 

To curse me. Ethelbert, and Selred too, 

My father’s son and my youth's oracle, 

Ye too are found with those, who raise to 

heaven 

The prisoner’s prayer against my hated head. 

I am a lofty tree of growth too great 

For its thin soil, fom whose wide rooted 

fangs 

The very rocks and earth that foster'd it 

Do rend and fall away.—l stand alone ! 

I stand alone! I thought, alas ! to spread 

My wide protecting boughs o’er my youth’s 

friends ; 

But they, like pois’nous brushwood at my root, 

Have chok'’d my stately growth e’en more 

than a 
(musing for some time gloomily.) 

How tt and stinted hath my greatness 

been ! 

What am I now of that which long cre now 

Lhop'd to be ? O! it doth make me mad 

To think of this! By hell, it shail not be! 

I would cut off this arm and cast it from me 

For vulture’s meat, if it did let or hinder 

Its nobler fellow. 

Yes, they shall die ! 1 to my fortune’s height 

Will rear my lofty head, and stand alone, 

Fearless of storm or tempest. 

(turns round his head upon hearing a noise, 
and seeing Elburga enter at the bottom of 
the stage with a lamp in her hand, like one 
risen from bed, he sturts back and gazes 
wildly upon her.) 

What form is that ? What art thou ? Speak ! 

speak quickly ! 

Hf thou indeed art aught of living kind. : 
Eth. Why didst thou start ? Dost thou not 

know me ? 
Ethie. No; 

Thy shadow seem’d to me a crested youth. 

£lb. And with that trusty weapon in thy 


grasp, 
Which thou, of late, e’en on thy nightly 
couch 
Hast sheathless kept, fearest thon living 
man? 
Ethw. Tt was not living man I fear'd. 
Elb. What then ? 
Last night when open burst your chamber 
loor 
With the rnde blast. which it is wont to do. 
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Of fix’d expectancy, as one, in truth, 


£nter Erzurca humbled. 


Looks for the ent'ring of some dreadful} ‘i You have been stern, my Lord. You 


thing. 
Have you seen aught? 
Ethw. Getto thy couch. Think'st thou I 
will be question'd ? 
Elb. (jutting her hand upon his shoulder 
+ soothingly.) 
Nay, be not thus uncourtly! thou shalt tell 
me. 
Eth. (shaking her off impatiently.) 
Be not a fool! get thee to sleep, I say ! 
What dost thou here ? 
lb, That which, in truth, degrades my 
royal birth, 
And therefore should be chid; servilely sooth- 


ing 
The fretful moods of one, who, new to great- 
ness, 
Feels its unwieldy robe sit on his shoulders 
Constrain’d and gallingly. 
Ethw. (going up to her sternly and grasp- 
ing har hy the wrist.) 
Thou paltry trapping of my regal state, 
Which with its other baubles I have snatch’d, 
Dar'st thou to front me thus? Thy foolish 


pride, 

Like the inock loftiness of mimick great- 
ness 

Makes us contemned in the public eye, 

And my tight rule more hateful. Get thee 


ence ; 
And be with hooded nuns a gorgeous saint ; 
For know, thou lackest meekness for a queen. 
{Elb. seems much alarmed, but at the same time 
walks from him with groat assumed haugh- 
tiness, und Harr.) 
Ethw. (alone.) 'T! 
the very pitch ! 
Where I should look for gentle tenderness, 
There find 1 heartless pride. Ah! there was 


one 

Who would have sooth’d my troubles ! there 
was one 

Who would have cheer'd———~But where- 
ae think [ now ? (pausing thought- 
fully.) 

Eilburga hus of late been to my will 

More pliant, oft assuming gentle looks : 

What may this mean? under this alter’d 

‘ise 

What treach’ry lurks? (pausing again for 
some time.) 

And yet it should not be : 

Her greatness must upon my fortune hang, 

And this she knows full well. ve chid her 
roughly. 

Some have, from habit and united interest, 

Amidst the wreck of other human ties, 

The stedfast duty of a wife retain’d, 

E’en where no carly love or soft endearments 

The bands have knit. Yes ; 1 have been too 
rough. (calling to her off the stage.) 

Elburga ! dost thou hear me, gentle wife ? 

And thou com’st at my Vidding : this is 
kindly. 


his woman racks me to/ p, 


think, belike, 
That I have urged you in my zeal too far 
To give those rebel chieftains up to Hexulf, 
As Best agreeing with the former ties 
That bound you to those base ungrateful men, 
And with the nature of their chiefest crime, 
Foul heresy ; but, if in this I err, 
Zeal for your safety urged me to offend. 
Ethw. I've been too stern with thee, but 
heed it not. 2 
And in that matter thou hast urged so strong- 


ly, 
But that Pimuch mistrust his cruelty, 
I would resign those miserable men 
To Hexulf's vengeful arm; for much he does 
Public opinion guide, and e’en to us, 
If now provok’d, might prove a dang’rous foe. 
Elb. Mistrust him not; he will by oath en- 


gage 
To use no torture. 
Ethw. And yet, methinks, Selred might 
still be saved. 
A holy man might well devise the means 
To save a brother. 
Elb. He will think of it. 
Much do the soldiers the bold courage prize, 
And simple plainness of his honest mind ; 
To slay him might be dangerous. 
Ethw. Ha! is it so? They've prais’d him 
much of late ? 
Elb. Yes, he has grown into their favour 


atly. 
Ethw. The changeful fools! I do remem- 
ber well 
They shouted loudly o'er his paltry gift, 
cause so simply giv'n, when my rich spoila 
Seem’d nie priz'd. I like not this. ’Twere 
we 


He were remov'd. We will consider this. 
Elb. Come to your chamber then. 
Ethw. No, no ! into thatdark oppressive den 
Of horrid thoughts I'll not return. 
Eth, Not so! 
I've trimm’d the smould’ring fire, and by your 
couch 
The holy things are laid: return and fear not, 
Ethw. I thank thy kindness ; I; indeed, 
have need 
Of holy things, if that 2 stained soul 
May kindred hold with such. [Exeunr. 


Scene IlE.—a vav.tep prison. HER- 
EULF, SELRED, AND THREE THANES 
OF THEIR PARTY, ARE DISCOVERED 
WALKING GLOOMILY AND SILENTLY 
UP AND DOWN, 


First Th. (tothe Second, who groans heavi- 


ty.) - 
Ah ! wherefore, noble partner, art thou thus? 
We all are brothers, equal in misfortune ; 
Let us endure it nobly ! 
See. Th. Ay, 80 I would, but it o’ercometh 
me. . 
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Even this same night, in my far distant bome 
Fires blaze upon my Sewers, to galde my steps 
Thro’ woody dells which I shall pass no more. 
E’en on this night | promis’d to return. 
First Th. Yet bear it up, and do not dash 
us thus ; - 
We have all pleasant homes as well as thou, 
To which 1] fear we shall no more return. 
Sel. (to Third Thane, who advances from the 
bottom of the stage.) 
What didst thou look at yonder? Where is 
Ethelbert ? 
Third Th. Within yon deep recess, upon 
his knees ; 
Just now 1 saw him, and I turn’d aside, 
Knowing the modest nature of his worship. 


Enter EvHELRERt from the recess, slowly ad- 
vancing from the bottom of the stage. 


But sec, he comes, and on his noble front 
A smiling calmness rests, like one whose 


mind 
Hath high communion held with blessed souls. 
Her. (to Eth.) Where hast thou been, brave 
Ethelbert ? Ah! now 
Full well I see ! thy countenance declares. 
Didst thou remember us ? A good man’s pray- 


ers 
Will from the deepest dungeon climb heav- 
en’s height, 
And bring a blessing down. 
Eth. ¥e all are men, who with undaunted 


hearts, 

Most nobly have contended for the right : 

Your recompense is sure ; ye shall be blees’d. 

Sec, Th. How bleas’d ? With what assur- 

ance of the mind 

Hast thou pray’d for us? Tell us truly, Eth- 
elbert 5 

As those about to die, or those who yet 

Shull tor a term this earthly state retain ? 

Such strong impress'd ideas oft foreshew 

TW event to follow. 

Eth. Man, ever eager to foresee his doom, 
With such conceits his fancy fondly flatters, 
And I too much have given my tind to this ; 
But let us now, like soldiers on the watch, 
Put our soul’s armour on, alike prepared 
For all a soldier's warfare brings. In heav’p 
He sits, who on the inward war of souls 
Looks own aa one beholds a well-fought 

field, 
And nobly wal reward the brave man’s strug- 
ie. 

Gaising his clasped hands fervently.) 
O let him now behold what his weak creatures, 
With many cares and fears of nature weak, 
Firmly relying on his righteous rule, 
Will suffer cheerfully! Be ye prepared ! 

Her, Weare prepared : what say ye, noble 

colleagues ? 

First Th. Uf that I here a bloody death 

must meet, 

And in some nook unbless’d, far from the 
tombs 

Of all mine honour’d race, these bones be laid, 


Third Th. E’en so do I in deep submission 


bow. 
Second Th. 1f that no more within my 
op’ning gates 
My children and my wife shall e’er again 
Greet my return, or this chill’d frame again 
Ever feel the kindly warmth of home, so be it ! 
His blessed will be done who ruleth all ! 
Her. {f these nery'd arms, full in the 
strength of youth, 
Must rot i’ the earth, and all my glorious 


hopes 
To free this land, with which high beat thie 
heart, 
Must be cut off i’ th’ midst, I bow my spirit 
To its Aimighty Lord ; I murmur not. 
Yet, O that it had been permitted me 
To have contended in that noble cause ! 
Low must I sleep in an unnoted grave, 
Whilst the oppressor of my native country 
Riots in brave men’s blood ! 
Eth. Feuee, noble boy ! he will not riot 
long. 
They shall arise, who for that noble cause, 
With better fortune, not with firmer hearts. 
Than we to th’ work have yoked, will bravely 
strive. 
To future heroes shail our names be known 3 
And in our graves of turf we shall be bless’d, 
Her. Well then, I'm satisfied : I'll smile in 
death ; 
Yea, proudly will I smile ! it wounds me not.’ 
Eth. How, Sclred ? thou alone art silent. 


here : 

To Heaven’ high will what offring makest 
thou ? 

Scl. Nothing, good Ethelbert. What can 
a man 


Little enriched with the mind's rare treasure, , 
And of th’ unrighteous turmoil of this world 
Right weary grown, to his great Maker offer? 
Yet I can die as meekly as ye will, 
Albeit of his regard it is unworthy. 

Eth. Give me thine hand, brave man ! 

Wei} hast thou said ! 

In truth thy off ring far outprizes all ; 
Rich in humility. Come, valiant friends ; 
It makes my breast beat high to see you thus 
For fortune’s worst prepar'd with quiet minds, 
I'l sit me down awhile: come, guther round 


me, 
And for a little space the time beguile 
With the free use and interchange of thought: 
Of that which no stern tyrant can controul. 
(they ull sit down on the grown 


Her. (to Eth.) Nay, on my folded mantle 
do thou sit. 

Eth. [ thank thee, but I feel no cold. My 
children ! 


We do but want, methinks, a blazing fire, 

To make us thus a friendly chosen circle 

For conver met. Then we belike would 
talk 

Of sprites, and magie power, and marv'lous 
things, 

That shorten weary hours ; now let us talk 
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‘With nobler wonder fill; that state unseen, 
- With all its varied mansions of delight, 
To which the virtuous go, when like a dream 
Smote by the beams of op’ning day, this life 
With all its shadowy forms, fades intonothing. 
First Th. Ay, Ethelbert, thou'rt full of sa- 
ered lore ; 
Talk thou of this, and we will gladly hear thee. 
How think’st thou we shall feel, when, like a 
nestling, 
Burst from its shell, we wake to this new day ? 
Eth. Why e’en, methinks, like tothe very 
thin, 
To which, good Thane, thou hast compared us: 
For here we are but nestlings, and I trow, 
Pent up i’ the dark we are. When thatshall 


open 
Which human eye hath ne'er beheld, nor 
mind 
To human body link’d, hath e’er conceiv'd, 
Grand, awful, Tovely:0 what form of words 
‘Will body out my thoughts !—l’l hold my 
peace. 
(covers his head with his hand, and is silent for 
@ moment.) 
Then like a guised band, that for a while 
Has mimick’d forth a sad and gloomy tale, 
‘We shall these worthless weeds of flesh cast off 
And be the children of our father’s house. 
Her. (eagerly) But what say’st thou of| 
those who doff these weeds 
To clothe themselves in flames of endless 
: woe? 
Eth. Pouce to thee! what have we to do 
with this? 
Letit be veil'd in night! 
Her. Nay, nay, good Ethelbert ! 
T fain would know what foul oppression earns ; 
And please my fancy with the after doom 
Of tyrants, sucht as him beneath whose fangs 
Our wretched country bleeds. They shall 
be cursed : 
O say how deeply ! 
Eth, Hercult, the spirit of him thou call’st 
thy master, 
Who died tor guilty men, breathes not in thee. 
Dost thou rejoice that aught of human kind 
Shall be accursed ? 
Her. (starting up) If not within the fiery 
gulph of woe 
His doom be cast, there is no power above ! 
Eth, For shame, young man! this ill be- 
scems thy state : 
Sit down, and I will tell thee of this Ethwald. 
Sel. (rising up greatly agitated.) 
© no! I pray thee do not talk of him ! 
The blood of Motlo has been Mercia’s curse. 
Eth, Sit down ; I crave it of you both; sit 
down, tes 
And wear within your breast a manlier spirit. 
(pointing to Her. to sit close by him.) 
Nay, here, my son, and let. me take thy hand. 
Thus by my side, in his fair op’ning youth, 
Full oft has Ethwald sat and heard ine talk, 
With, az [ well believe, a heart inc‘in'd, 
Tho’ somewhat dash’d with shades of darker 


To truth and kindly deeds. 
But from this inixed seed of good and ill, 
One baleful plant in dark strength rais'd its 
head, 
O’ertdpping all the rest; which fav’ring cir- 
cumstance 
Did foster up unto a growth so monstrous, 
That underneath its wide and noxious shade 
Died all the native plants of feebler stem. 
OT have wept for him, as I have lain 
On my alt midnight couch! I try’d to save 
im, 
But ev'ry means against its end recoil'd. 
Good Selred, thou rememb’rest well that night 
When to the Female Druid’s awful cave 
T led thy brother. 
Sel. tr emember well. 
(all the Thanes speaking at once, eagerly.) 
Ay, what of that? We've heard strange tales 
of it? 
Eth. At my request the Arch Sister there 
receiv'd him; 
And tho’ she promis’d me she would unfold 
Such things as might a bold ambitious mind 
Scare from its wishes, she, unweetingly, 
Did but the more inflame them. 
Her, Ha! what say’st thou ? 
Did she not shew the form of things to come 
By fix’d decrees, unsubject to her will? 
Eth. She shew’d him things, indeed, most 
wonderful ; 
Whether by human arts to us unknown, 
Or magic, or_ the aid of powerful spirits 
Call’d forth, 1 wot not. Hark ! Thear anoise. 
First Th. I hear without the tread of 
many feet. 
They pull our dungeon’s bars: ha, see 


who come ! 
Wear they not ruffians’ brows? 
Sec. Th, And follow’d still by more: a 


num’rous crew. 
What is their business here ? 


(Enter a band of armed men, accompanied by 
two Prizsts, and carrying with them a block, 
an axe, and a large sheet or curtain, &c.} 


Eth. Do not the axe and block borne by 
those slaves 
Tell thee their errand ? 
bravely. 
They do not come upon us unawares ; 
We are prepar'd—Let us take hands, my 
friends ! 
Let us united stand, a worthy band 
OF girded trav'llers, ready to depart 
Unto a land unknown but yet undreaded. 
(They all take hands, facing about, and wait 
ing the approach of the men with a steady 
countenance.) 
First Pr. Why look you on us thus with 
lowering brows ? 
Can linked hands the keen-edg’d steel resist ? 
Her. No, Priest, but linked hearts can bid 
defiance 
To the barb‘d lightning, if so arm'd withal 
Thou didst encounter us. Quick do thine 


But we'll face them 
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Herc six brave heads abide thee, who ne’er | (They each open their lots, whilst Hereulf stands 


yet 
Have meanly bow’d themselves to living 
wight. _ 
First Pr. You are too forward, youth : less 
will suffice : 

One of those guilty heads beneath our axe 

Must fall, the rest shall live. So wills our 

chief. 

‘Lots shall decide our victim : in this urn 

Inclosed are your fates. (Setting down an urn 

in the middle of the ‘stage upon. a 
small tripod or stand, whilst the chiefs 
instantly let go hands, and stand gaz- 
ing upon one another.) 

then so suddenly unlink’d you? 

(with a malicious smile.) 

Put forth your hands, brave chiefs: put forth 

your hands; 

And he who draws the sable lot of death, 

Full speedy be his doom ! 

(A long pause ; the chiefs still look upon one 
another, nane of them offering to step forward 
to the urn.) 

What, pause ye thus, indeed? This hateful 


i 
Ha! have 


urn 
Doth but one death contain and many lives, 
And shrink ye from it, brave and valiant 
Thanes? 
Then lots shall first be cast, who shall the first 
Thrust in his hand into this pot of terrors. 
Eth. (stepping forth.) No, thou rude servant 
of a gentle master, 
Doing disgrace to thy much honor’d garb, 
This shall not be: Tam the eldest chief, 
And I - right should stand the foremost 
ere. 
{putting his hand into the urn.) 
What Heaven appoints me welcome ! 

Sel. (putting in his hand.) 

Tam the next: Heaven send me what it lists ' 

First Th. (putting in his hand.) 

Here also let me take. If that the race 
Of noble Cormac shall be sunk in night, 
How amall a thing determines ! 

Sec. Th. (putting in his hand.) 

On which shall fix my grasp? (hesitating.) 
or this? or this? 

No, cursed thing ! whate'er thou art I’ll have 
thee. 

Third Th. (putting out his hand with pertur- 
bation, misses the narrow mouth of 
the urn.) 

1 wist not how it ia: where is its mouth ? 

First Pr. Direct thy hand more stendily, 
good Thane, 

And fear not thou wilt miss it. (¢e Hereulf.) 

Now, youthful chief, one lot remains for thee. 

(Hereulf pauses for a moment, and his coun- 
tenance betrays perturbation, when Ethelbert 
steps forth again.) 

Eth. ‘No, thia young chieftain’s Jot belongs 
to me: 

He shall not draw. (putting in his hand quick- 
ly and taking out the last lot.) 

Now Priest, the lots are finish’d. 
ese sears 


eas ee oe 














looking eagerlyin their faces as they open 
them. 


Sec. Th. (opening his and then holding up 
his hands in extacy.) : 
Wife, children, home! I am a living man! 
First Th. (having epened his.) : 
I number still with those who breathe the air, 
And look upon the light! blest Heaven so 


wills it. 
Third Th. (looking at his joyfully.) 
Fate is with me ! the race of Cormac lives | 

Her. (after looking anxiously first upon: 

Ethelbert and then upon Selred.) 

Selred, what is thy jot? is’t not dark ? 

Sel. No, Hereulf. 

Her. Oh, Ethelbert! thou smilest on me! 

alas ! 

It is a dismal smile ! thou art the victim! 
Thou shalt notdie: the lot of tight is mine. 
A shade of human weakness cross'’d my soul, 
Such as before, not in the horrid fields 
Of crimson slaughter did I ever feel; 
But it ispast ; now [can bravely die, 
And I will have my right. 

Eth. (pushing him affectionate away.) 
Away,my son! It is as it should be. 

Her. O if thou wilt entreat me as a man, 
Nor slur me with contempt! 1 do beseech 


ec 
Upon any ended knee ! (kneeling.) O if thou 
est, 
I of all living things most wretched am ! 
Eth, Be temperate, my son! thou art re- 
serv'd 
For what the fervid strength of active youth 
Can best perform, O take him from me, 
friends ! 
(The Thanes take Hereulf forcibly from cling- 
ing round Ethelbert, and he then assuming 
a softened solemnity.) Z 
Now, my brave friends, we have together 
fought 
A noble warfare 5 I am call'd away ! 
Let me in kind and true affection leave you. 
Thanes. (speaking together.) Alas, thou 
art our father and our friend ! 
Alas, that thou should’st meet this dismal end ! 
Eth. Ay, true, indeed, it is a dismal end 
To mortal feeling yet within my breast 
Blest hope and love, and heaven-ward confi- 
deuce, 
With human frailty so combined are, 
That I do feela wild and trembling pleasure, 
Even on this awful verge, methinks I go, 
Like o chid infant, from his passing term 
Of short disgrace, back to his father's pres- 
ence. 
(Holding up his hands with a dignified exul- 
tation.) 
1 feel an awful joy !—Farewe)l, my friends ! 
Selred, we've fought in many a field together, 
And still as brothers been ; take thou, I pray, 
This token of my love. Aud thou, good 
Wolfere, 
I've ever priz'd thy worth: wear thou this 
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Tothe two other chiefs, giving them also tokens.) 
ad you, brave chiefs, I’ve ever lov’d you 
both. 

And now, my noble Hereulf, 

Of all the youth to whom my soul e’er knit, 

As with a parent's love, in the good cause, 

Thee have I found most fervent and most 

firm; 

Be thine my sword, which in my native hall, 

Hung o’er my noble father’s arms,thou'lt find, 

Andbeit in thy hands what well thou know’st 

It would have been in mine. Farewell, my 

friends ! 

God bless you all! 

(They alt crowd ubout him, some kissing his 
hands, some taking holdof his clothes, ex- 
cept Herealf, who starting away from him, 
throws himself upon the ground in an agony 
g ief. Ethelbert lifts up his eyes and 

is hands as if he were muitering a silent 
blessing over them.) 
First Pr. This may not be! down with 
those impious hands ! 

Dar’st thou, foul heretic, before the face 

Ofhallow’d men, thus mutter prayers accurst? 
Eth. Doth this offend you?—O it makes 

ine feel 

A spirit for this awful hour unmeet, 

When I do think on you, ye hypocrites ! 
First Pr, Come, come ! we waste our time, 

the heade-man waits. 
To Eth. Prepare thee for the block. 
fh. And wilt you in the sight of these my 
friends 

Your bloody task perform? Let them retire. 
First Pr, Ney nay, that may not be: our 

pious fexulf 

Has given his orders. 

Sec. Pr. O be not so cruel! 

Tho’ he has ordered so, yet, ne’ertheless, 

We may suspend this veil, and itom their eyes 

The horrid sight conceal. 

Hirst Pr. Then be itso; I grant it. 
(4 large cloth or curtain is suspended upon 
the points of two sprurs, held up by spear- 
mer, concealing the block and executioner, 
&c. from the Thanes.) 

First Pr. (to the men hchind the curtain, af- 
tera pause.) Are ye ready? 

Voice behind. Yes, we are ready now. (To 
Eth. 

And thou? ? 

Eth. God be my strength! I’m ready also. 

(As the Priest is feading Ethelbert behind the 
curtain, he turns about to give a last look to 
his friends; and they, laying their hands 
devoutly upon their breasts, bow to him 
very low. They then go behind the curtain, 
leaving the Thanes on the front of the stage, 
who stund fixed in silent and horrid expecta- 
tation ; except Selred, who sits down 
the ground with his face hid between his 
knees, and Hexulf, whe rising suddenly from 
the ground, looks wildly round, and seeing 
Ethelbert gone, throws himself down again 
Pe eS eee Pe eee Ce pr ee a ee een an 


(A roice behind, after some noise and bustle of 
preparation has been heard.) 

Now do’ff his garment, and undo his‘vest, 

Fie on it, there! agsist the prisoner. 

Sec. Voice. Let some one hold his hands. 

Third Voice. Do ye that office. (a pause of 

some kength) 

Voice again. Heads-man, let fall thy blow, 

he gives the sign. 

(The axe is seen lifted up above the curtain: 
and the sound of the stroke is heard.) 

Thanes. (shrinking involuntarily, and all 

5 ‘ing at once.) 

The stroke of death is given! 

(The rmen let fall the curtain, and the body’ 
of Ethelbert is discovered upon the ground, 
with a cloth over it; whilst his head is held 

by the Executioner, but scen very indis- 
tanctly through the spears and pikes of the 
surrounding Soldiers. The Thanes start 
back, and avert their faces.) 

First Pr. (coming forward.) : 
Rebellious Thanes, ye sec a deed of justice. 
Here rest ye, and another day of life 
Enjoy topether : at this hour to-morrow 
We'll visit you, and then, by lot determin'd,. 
Another head must fall. So wills the king, 

First Th. What words are these ? 

Second Th. Do thine ears catch their sense ? 

Third Th. I cannot tell thee; mine con- 

fas'dly sound. 

First Pr. (raising his voice louder.) 
To-morrow at this hour we'll visit you, 

And here again, selected by the lot, 

Another head must fall. Till then, farewell ! 

Another day of life enjoy securely : 

Much happiness be with you. 

(Anin votuntary groan bursts from the Thanes, 
and Hereull, starting furiously from the 
ground, clenching his hands in a menacing 
posture as the Priests and Spearmen, &c. 
retire. The scene closes." ) 





ACT V. 


Scent I.—an open space oN THE 
WALLS OF THE CASTLE. 


Enter ALwy and Hexurr, talking as they enter 
with violent gesture. 
Hex. (with angry vehemence.) 
Escap'd, say'st thou, with all the rebel chiefs > 





* Should this play ever have the honour of be- 
ing represented upon any stage, a scene of this 
kind, in which 8o many inferior actors would be 
put into situations requiring the expression of 
atrong passion, might be a disadvantage to it; 
should, therefore, recommend having the front of 
the stage on which the Thanes are, during the 
last part of the scene, thrown into deep shade, 
and the light only to come across the back-ground 
at the bottom of the stage: this would give to 
the whole a greater solemnity ; and by this mean 
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Hereulf escap’d? th’ arch fiend himself hath 
done it, 
if what thou say’st be true.—It is impossible. 
Say’st thon they are escap'd? 
lwy. In very truth they are. 
‘Hex. Then damned treachery hos aided 
them ! 
Alwy. Nay, rather say, thy artful cruelty 
Arm’d them with that which to the weakly 
frame 
Lends a nerv’d giant's strength; despair. 
From out 
The thick and massy wall, now somewhat 
loose 
And jagged grown with time, cemented 
heaps, 
Which neaiee two teams of oxen could have 
mov'd, 
‘They've torn, and found a passage to the moat. 
What did it signify in what dire form 
Death frown'd upon them, so as they had 
. died ? 
Hex. Who gan foresee eventa? As well as 


thou. 
A would that one swift stroke had slain them 


all 

Rather than this had been. But Ethelbert 
And Selred are secur'd. Was it not Selred 
Who on the second night our victim fell? 

Aloy. 11 was, but better had it been for us 
Had they been left alive : had they been still 
In their own castles unmolested left. 
For like a wounded serpent, who, aloft, 
The surgy volumes of his mangled length 
{n agony the more terrific rears 
Against his enemy, this maimed compact 
Wil from thy stroke but the more fiercely 


rise, 
Now fiery Hereulfis their daring leader. 
“And what have we to look for? 
Hex, Dire, bloody vengeance —O some 
damned traitor 
Hath done this work ! it could not else have 
been {* 
Alwy. Well, do thou find him out then, if 
thou canst, 
And let thy vengeance fall where lies the sin. 
Hez. Doth the king know of this ? 
Aliny. He doth not yet. , 
Hex. Then must he be inform’d without 
delay. 
Alioy. oe quickly as you please, if that you 
please 
To take that office on yourself, good father; 
But-as for me, I must right plainly say 
1 will not venture to say it; no faith! of late 
The frame ond temper of king, Ethwald’s 
mind 
1s chang'd. He ever was in former times 
Cheerful, collected, sanguine ; for all turns 
‘Of fate prepar’d, like a fair ample lake, 
‘Whose breast receives the azure hue of heay- 


en. 

And sparkles gaily in the breezy moon: 

But now, like a swoln flood whose course has 
; 


‘Whose turbid waters wear the sullen shade 
Ofdark o’erchanging banks, and all enchaf’d 
Round ev'ry little pebble fiercely roars, 
Boiling in foamy circles, his chaf'd spirit 
Can bear th’ encounter of no adverse thing 
To his stern will oppos'd. I may not tell 
him. 
Hex. Be not so fearful! art thou not a 


man 
Us'd to the sudden turns of great men’s hus 


mours? 
Thou best can do it, Alwy. (soothingly.) 
Alwy. Nay, father, better will it suit your 


age . 

And rey'rend state. And he hag need, I 
ween, 

Of ghostly counsel too : night after night 

He rises from his tossing sleepless couch, 

Oft wildly staring round the vacant chamber, 

As if his fancy peopled the dark void 

With horrid shapes. The queen hath told me 
this, 

Come, look to it, for something must be done. 

Hez. 1 will accompany your homeward 


steps. 
Whilst we consider of it. {Exrunt. 


Scene I].—a rovat APARTMENT, AND 
ASERVANT DISCOVERED BUSILY EM- 
PLOYED IN LIGHTING IT UP, 


Enter to him another SERVANT. 


Sec. Serv. Wilt thou ne'er finish lighting 
these grim walls ? 
Will not those lamps suffice ? 
First Serv. No, by my faith, we want aa 
many more ? 
For still, then. sec’st that pillar’d corner’s 
dark, 
(pointing to a gloomy recess on the other side 
of the stage.) 
Wherein the eye of conscience-scared folke 
Might ext things eapy. I am command- 


e 
To lighten each apartment of this tower 
To noon-day pitch. 
Sec. Serv. Ay, Uthbert, these are fearful, 
bloody times ! 
Eehyrald, God knows, has on his conscience 
id 


A weight of cruel deeds: the executioner 
Works for him now in the grim holds of 
death, 
Instead of armed warriours in the field : 
And now men steal abroad in twilight’s 
loom, 
To talk of fearfal things, not by the blaze 
Of cheerful fires, in peaceful cottage, heap’d 
With sparkling faggots from t!:e winter store. 
First Serv. Ay, thou say’st well; it isa 
fearful time ; 
No marvel Ethwald should not love the dark, 
{n which his fancy shapes all fearful things. 
Sec. Aare What, dost thou think it is has 
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By those who move near neighbours to the 
living ; 

., Close by their very sides, yet unperceiv'd 
By all, but those whose eyes unveiled are 
By heavenly power, in mercy or in wrath. 
Such proofs of this I've heard—Last night 

. thou know’st 
The royal grooms who near their Master 

sleep, 
In the adjoining chamber much were scar’d 
With fearful sounds. 
First Serv. 1 know it not—Who was it 
told it thee ? 
At midnight was it? (cagerly.) 
See. Serv. Yes, come with me to Baldwick, 
he will tell thee ; 
He heard it all: thou wilt return in time 
To finish, here, thy task. We'll have a horn 
Of foaming ale, and thou shalt hear it all. 
| Good foaming ale: ay, mercy on us all! 
We live in fearful times! (listening.) 
First Serv. (listening also.) What shall 1 do? 
Thear the king a speaking angrily, 
And coming hitherward. What shall I do? 
Shall I remain and face him ? nay good faith ! 
T’'ll shun the storm: he is engag’d perchance, 
Too much to notice may unfinish’d task. 
{Exeunr hastily. 


Enter Eruwawp_ talking angrily toa noble 
THANE. 


Eth. Nay, nay, these are excuses, noble 
Edmar, 
Not reasons ; all our northern troops ere now 
Might well have been in readiness. 'Tis plain 
Such backward sloth from disaffection springs. 
Look to it well :—if with the waning moon, 
He and his vassals have not join’d our stand- 
ard, 
T11 hold him as a traitor. 
Thane. My royal Lord, be 
with him, * 
Nor let your noble mind to dark suspicion 
So quickly yield. This is the season still, 
When unbraced warriours on the rushy floor 
Stretch them in pleasing sloth; list’nng to 
tales 
Of ancient crones, or merry harpers’ lays, 
And batt’ning on the housewife’s gusty cheer : 
Spring has not yet so temper’d the chill sky 
That men will change their warm and shelt- 
‘ying roofs 
For its cold canopy. 
Etlan. O foul bee their gluttony and sloth! 
Fie on’t ! there is no season to the brave 
For war unfit. With this moon’s waning 
light, 
I will,with those who dare their king to follow, 
My northern march begin. 
Thane. Then faith, my Lord, 
I much suspect your army will be smal! : 
And what advantage may you well expect 
From ail this haste? E’en three weeks later, 
atil] 


not so wroth 


Within these walls where ev’ry pleasure 
courts you, 

Like a magnificent and royal king, 

Your princely home enjoy. 

Ethw. Out on it, man, thou know’st not 

what thou say’st ! 

Home hath he none who once becomesa king ! 

Behind the pillar’d masses of his halls 

The dagger’d traitor lurks ; his vaulted roofs 

Do nightly echo to the whisper’d vows 

Of those who curse him ; at his costly board 

With grinning smile the damned pois'ner sits ; 

Yea, e'en the void recesses of his chamber, 

Void tho’ they be unto all eyes but his, 

Are peopled. {stopping short.) 

Thane. (eagerly.) Good my Lord! what 

do you mean ?. 

Ethw. In the confusion of tumultuous war, 
’Midst the terrific shouts of closing foes, 
And trampling steeds, and din of bick’ring 

arms 3 
Where dying warriours groan unheard, and 
things x 
Horrid to nature are as tho’ they were not, 
Unwail'd, unheeded : 
Where the rough chance of each contentious 





day 
Bhts outall irksome mem’ry of the past, 
All fear of that to follow : where like herds 
Of sa beasts on the bleak mountain's side, 
Drench’d with the rain, the weary warriours 


lie 
Whilst nightly tempests howling o’er their 
heads 


Lull them to rest ; there is my home, good. 
Thane. 
Thane No marvel, then, my Lord, if to the 
eld 
You turn your eager thoughts ! I only fear 
Your royal arms will in Northumberlan 
Find no contention worthy of their force ; 
For rumour says, the northern prince is gone 
With his best troops against the Scottish king. 
Etluc. Uf this be true, it is unto my fortune 
Most fair occasion ; master of the north 
I soon shall be, on the west again 
Pour like a torrent, big with gather’d strength. 
Who told thee this? it breaks upon me, friend, 
Like brightning sunbeams thwart a low'ring 
sky. 
Thane. A northern villain brought to me 
the tale, 
And told with circumstances of good eredit. 
Etiw. Run thou and find him out; I'l wait. 
thee here ; 
I must have more assurance of this matter. 
Quickly, my worthy Edmar ! [Exit Thane. 
{alone.) If that this rumour bears a true re- 


port, 
Th’ opposing rocks on which my rising tide 
So long has beat, before me now give way, 
And thro’ the breach my onward waves shall 
roll 


To the wide limits of their destin'd reach. 
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And the proud front, and the full grasp of 
power! ; 
Fly, gloomy thoughts, and hideous fantasies, 
Back to the sprites that sent you ! England’s 
kin, 
Behind him casts the fears of Mercia’s lord. 
The north subducd, then stretching to the 
west 
My growing strength. (stretching out 
his arms in the vehemence of action, 
he turns himself round, directly fac- 
ing the gloomy recess ‘on the opposite 
side of the stage.) 
Ha! doth some gloomy void still yawn be- 
fore me, 
In fearful shade ? (turning his cyes away has- 
tily from itt.) 
No ; I saw nothing : shall I thus be moved 
With ev'ry murky nook ? I'll look again. 
(steals a fearful look to the recess, and 
then sturting back, turns away from 
it with horrour.) 
oO they're all there again! and ev'ry phantom 
Mark'd with its grisly wounds, e’en as before. 
Ho ! who waits there ? Hugon, I say,ho Hu- 
on ! 
Come to me ! quickly come ! 
Enter a Groom of his chamber. 
Groom. Save you, my royal Lord! What is 
our pleasure ? 
Are you in pain ? Your voice did sound, me- 
thought, 
With strange unnat'ral strength. 
Etlao. Bring me lights here. 
Groom. A hundred lamps would scarce 
suffice, I ween, 
To light this spacious chamber. 
Edw. Then leta thousand do it; must I 
still 
In ev'ry shady corner of my house 
See hideous. quickly go, and do my bid- 








ding. 
Why star’st thou round thee thus ? dost thou 
see aught ? 
Groom. No, nothing. (looking round fear- 
fully.) 
Etlw. Thou necd’st not look ; ‘tis noth- 


; fancy oft 
ye with strange and flitting 
things. 
Regard it not, but quickly bring more lamps. 
‘room. Nay, good iy Lord, shall I remain 
with you, 
And call my fellow ? 
Ethw. (angrily.) Do as thou art commanded. 
[Exar Groom. 
This man perceives the weakness of my mind. 
Am I, indeed, the warlike king of Moreia ? 
Re-enter two Grooms with lamps, which they 
place in the recess. Eriiwar.n, not venturin; 
to look on it again till the lights are pl: 
now turnsround to it, and seems relieved. 
Ye have done welt. {after a ii 


nr | ae SP aye 





A 








want ye not. 

5 Exrunt Grooms. 

But that I would not to those fools 

Betray the shameful secret of my mind, 

I fain would call them back. 

‘What are these horrours ? 

A fearful visitation of a time 

That will o’erpass ? O might I so believe it! 

Edmar, methinks, ere this might be return’d : 

TH wait for him no more : I'll go myself 

And meet him. (going towards the large arch- 
ed door by which he entercd, he starts 
back from it with horrour.) 

Ha ! they are there again ! 

E’en in the very door-way do they front me t 

Still foremost Ethelbert and Selred tower 

With their new-sever'd necks, and fix on me 

Their death-strain’d cye-balls ; and behind 
them frowns 

The murder’d youth, and Oswal’s scepter’d 
ghost : 

Whilst seen as if half fading into air, 

The pale distracted maid shews her faint 
form. 

Thrice, in this very form and order seen, 


Why do ye linger here ? I 
ne 


They have before me stood. What may it 
mean ? 
I've heard that shapes like these will to the 


utterance 
Of human voice give back articulate sound, 
And, having so adjured been, depart. 
(stretching out both his hands, and clenching 
them resolutely.) 
I'll do it, tho’ behind them hell should yawn 
With all its unveil’d horrours. (turning again 
to the door-way with awful solemnity.) 
If aught ye be but flitting fantasies, 
But empty semblance of the form ye wear; 
If aught ye be that can to human voice 
Real audience give, and a real sense receive 
Of that on which your fix'd and hollow eyes 
So stern and fix’dly glare ; I do conjure you 
Depart from me, and come again no more ! 
From me depart! Full well those ghastly 
wounds 
Have been return’d into this tortur’d breast : 
O drive me not unto the horrid brink 
Of dire distraction ! 
Speak, Ethelbert! O speak, if voiee thou hast! 
Tell me what sacrifice can soothe your spirits ; 
Can still the unquiet sleepers of the grave : 
For this most horrid visitation is 
Beyond endurance of the boldest mind, 
In flesh and blood enrob’d.—It takes no heed, 
But fix'dly glares upon me as before. 
I speak to empty air : it can be nothing. 
Is it not some delusion of the eyes ? 
(rubbing his eyes very hard, und rousing him- 
Sel 


Ah ! still the hideous semblance is before me, 

Plain as at first. J cannot suffer this! 

(runs to the lamps, and taking one in eack 
hand, rushes forward in despair to the door- 
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Enter HExuLF and ALwy. 


Ethw. (turning hastily upon hearing them 
enter behind him.) 
Ha! is it you? Most happily you come ! 
Welcome you are, most welcome ! 
Alwy. Thanks to you, good my Lord! but 
on my life 
This holy bishop and myself are come 
Unwillingly, with most untoward tidings. 
Ethao. Well, use not many words: what 
now befals ? : 
Hex. The rebel Hereulf and his thralled 
mates 
Have, with more strength than human hands 
may own, 
For that the holy church 
Ethw. Weil, well, what meanest thou ? 
And what should follow this? 
Alwy, They’ve broke their prison walls, and 





are escap'd. 
Ethw. 1am glad on't! be it so! In faith 
IT am glad ! 
We have shed Blood enough. 


Alwy. Nay, but, my Lord, unto their towers 
of strength 
They will return ; where bruiting abroad 
Their piteous tale, as ‘nighted travellers 
To the false plaining of some water fiend, 
All men will turn to them ; nor can your 
troops 
In safety now begin their northern march 
With such fell foes behind them. 
Etlaw. (roused.) Ay, thou say’st true ; itis 
a damned let ! 
Here falls another rock to bar my way. 
But I will on ! Come, let us instantly 
Set out, and foil them ere they gather strength. 
Alwy. This would be well, but that within 
these walls 
Some of their faithful friends are still confin'd, 
Who in our absence might disturbance breed, 
As buta feeble guard can now be spar'd 
To hold the castle. How shall this be settled ? 
Shall we confine them in the stronger vaults? 
Ethw. ( fiercely.) No, no! I'll have no 
more imprisonments ! 
Let them be slain; yea all: even to a man! 
This is no time for weak uncertain deeds. 
Saw you not Edmar as you hither came? 
Alwy. We saw him with a stranger much 
engi + 
By a faint lamp, near to the eastern tower. 
‘Ethw. Then follow me, and let us find him 
out. 
Hex. We follow you, my Lord. 
Ethw. (as heis about to go out, turning has- 
tily round to Alwy.) 
Bear thou a light. 
My house is like a faintly mooned cave, 
And hateful shadows cross each murky aisle. 
{Exzunr, Alwy bearing a light. 


Scene III.—tHe EvENING: AwooD WITH 
AVIEW OF ETHWALD’S CASTLE SEEN 
THRO’ THE TREES. 


dae by another path, a Tune, dis- 


Her. Welcome, my friend! art thou the 
first to join me ? 
This as I guess should be th’ appointed time : 
For o'er our heads have passed on homeward 
wing 
Dark flights 5 ook, and daws and flock- 
irds. 
Wheeling with wild dissonant screams ; 
And from each hollow glen and river's bed, 
The white mist slowly steals in fleécy wreaths 
Up the dark wooded banks. And yet, me- 
thinks, 
The deeper shades of ev'ning come not after, 
As they are wont, but day is lengthen’d out 
Most st ly. 
Thane, Seest thou those paly streams of 
shiv'ring light 
So widely spread along the northern aky ? 
They to the twilight grey that brightness lend 
At which thou wonderest. Look up, I pray 
‘a thee! 
ler. (turning and looking up.) 
What may it mean? itis t bemteous light : 
Thane. In truth, I know uot. Many a time 


have 
On hill and heath beheld the changeful face 
Of awful night: I've seen the moving stars 
Shoot rapidly athwart the sombre sky, 
Red fiery meteors in the welkin blaze, 
And shesied lightnings gleam ; but ne’er be- 
fore 


Saw I a sight like this. Itis belike 

Some sign portentous of our coming fate : 

Had we not better pause and con awhile 

This daring scene, ere yet it be too late? 

Her. No, by this brave man’s sword! not 

for an hour 

Will I the glorious vengeful deed delay, 

Tho’ heaven's high: dome were flaming o’er 
my head, 

And earth beneath me shook. If it be aught 

Portentious, it must come from higher powers; 

For demons ride but on the lower clouds, 

Or raise their whirlwinds in the nether air. 

All blessed spirits still must favour those 

Who war on virtue’s side: therefore, I say, 

Let us march boldly to the glorious work : 

1t isa sign foretelling Ethwald’s fell. 

Now forour valiant friends ; they must be near. 

Ho! holla, ho! 


Enter, by different paths in the wood, the oth- 
er Chiefs, disguised, and gather round HERE- 
ULF, he receiving them joyfully. 


Welcome! all welcome! you good Thane, 


and you, 
And ev'ry valiant soul, together leaguvd 
in this bold enterprize. ell are we met. 


So far we prosper; and my glowing heart 
Tells me our daring shall be nobly crown’d. 
Now move we cheerly on our way: behold 
Those frowning towers, where, e’er the morn- 


ing watch 
mm, yng waten, 





cpa 
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Full many a gen’rous Mercian, yet unborn, 
Shall bless our honour’d names. 

Chiefs. (speaking all together.) We follow 

ot, Weave Herenlt: ie 
First Chief. , With true heart, or good 
or fi betide, 3 

We'll follow you. 

Her. Come on! ere this, with fifty chosen 


men, 
Our trusty colleague, near the northern A 
Attends our signal. Come, ye gen’rous few ; 
Ye who have groan'd in the foul dungeon’s 
gloom, 
‘Whose gen sous bosoms have indignant heav’d 
Tosec tree men beneath th’ oppressor’s yoke 
Like base-born villains press’d! Now comes 
the hour 
Of virtuous vengeance : on our side in secret 
Beata ev'ry Mercian heart: the tyrant now 
‘Trusts not to men: nightly within his cham- 


ber 
‘The watch-d ards his couch, the onl: 
fei nd gu 9 y 


ie 
He now dare trust, but shall not guard it long. 
Follow my steps, and do the gen’rous deeda 
Of valiant freemen: Heaven ison our side. 
{Exeonr. 
Scunez IV.—an opeN SPACE WITHIN THE 
WALLS OF THE CASTLE, FRONTING ONE 
OF THE GATES: THE STAGE DARKENED, 
AND THE SKY LIGHTED UP WITH THE 
AURORA BOREALIS, VERY BRIGHT. 
Enter by opposite sides Two Orricers of the 
castle. 
First Off. Ha! is it thee, my friend? 
Thov'st left thy Posts 1 guess, as well as I, 
ful sk: 


To view this aw: Look over head, 
Where like a mighty dome, from whose bright 
centre 


Shoot forth those quiv'ring rays of vivid light, 

Moving with rapid change on every side, 

Swifter than flitting thought, the heavens ap- 
ar ! 

Whilst o'er the west in paler brightness gleam 

Full many a widely undulating tide 

Ofsilver § ht; and the dark low’ring east, 

Like toa bloody mantle atretched out, 

Seems to conceal behind ita awful shade 

Some dread commotion of the heavenly pow- 


ers, 

Soon to break forth—some grand and un- 
known thing. 

Second Off. It is an awfulsight! what may 

it mean? 

Doth it not woes and bloody strife foretell? 

I've heard my father talk of things like this.— 

When. the king's passing sickness shall be 


“ gone, 
Which has detain’d him from his purpos’d 
march E 
Against the rebel chiefs, doubt not, my friend, 
e shall have bloody work. 
First Off. Ay, but ere that, mayhap, the 


a 





Second Of. Hush, hush! thou art unwise : 
some list’ning ear—— 
First Off. And if there should, what dan- 
r? all men now 
Harbour such secret thoughts ; and those who 
once 
His youthful valour lov’d and warlike feats, 
Now loath his cruelty. I'l tell thee something, 
(drawing nearer him mysterio) 
Second Off. (frightened.) Hush, hush! 
will not hear thee ! hold thy tongue ! 
What will’t avail, when on the bloody stake 
Thy head fix’d, that all men think as thou 
ost 5 
And he who fix'd thy cruel doom to-day 
Shall die to-morrow? 
First Off. I’m mute, my friend: and now 
plainly see 
How he may Tord ito’er & prostrate land, 
Who trembles in his iron tower the while, 
With but a surly mastiff for his friend. 
Second Off. Nay, do not speak so loud. 
What men are these? 
Who pase the gate just now? shall we not 
stop them ? 
Enter some of the leagued Chiefs in disguise 
through the gate. 
First Off. No, do not trouble them. They 
are, I guess, 
Some ’nighted rustics frighten'd with the sky, 
Who seek the shelter of man’s habitation. 
In such an awful hour men crowd together, 
As gathering sea-fowl flock before a storm. 
With such a welkin blazing o'er our heads,. 
Shall men each other vex? e’en let them pass. 


Enter a crowd of frightened Women and Cuan 


DREN. 
Second Off. See what a crowd of women 
this way come, 


With crying children clinging to their knees, 
And infantsin their arms! How now, good 
matrons ? 
Where do you run? 
First Wom. O do not stop us! to Saint Al- 
ban’s shrine 
We run: there will we kneel and lift our hands, 
For that his holy goodness may protect us 
In this most awfal hour. 
Sec. Wom. On, sisters, on ! 
The fiery welkin rages o'er our heads, 
And we are sinful souls: O quickly move! 
[Exzunt Women and Children, 
Sec. Off. 1 also am, alack ! a sinful soul : 
Pll follow them, and pray for mercy too. 
First Of. I'll to the northern wall, from 
whence the heavens 


In fullexpanse are seen. [Exerunr severally. 


Scene V.—eTHWALD’s APARTMENT: HE 
1S DISCOVERED SITTING BY HIS COUCH, 
WITH HIS ELEOWS RESTING UPON HIS 
KNEES, AND SUPPORTING HIS HEAD 


BETWEEN BOTH HIS HANDS; THE 
5 ad ka ct aN ana ae i a 
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At wears your strength ; I pray yu go to rest. | And get from her that which shall make it 


(a pause, and he makes no answer.) 


These nightly watchings much retard your cure | (she walks to the door of 


Be then advis’d! (« pause, and he still takes 
no notice.) 
‘Why are you thus unwilling ? 
The tower is barr'd, and all things are secure. 
Ethw. How goes the hour? is it the se- 
cond watch ? 
Qu. No: near the window now, I heard the 
guard 
Exchange the word: the first is but half spent. 
Ethw. And does the fearful night still lie 
before me 
In all its hideous length ? (rising up with emo- 
ue tion.) 
Oye successive terms of gloomy quict! 
Over my mind ye pass, like rolling waves 
Of dense oppreasion ; whilst deep underneath 
Lie all his nobler powers and faculties 
O’erwhelmed. If auch dark shades must 
henceforth crogs “ 
My checker'd life with still returning horrours, 
O let me rest in the foul reptile’s hole, 
And take from me the being of a man! 
Qu. Too much thou givest way to racking 
thought : 
Take this: it is a draught by cunning skill 
compounded curiously, and strongly charm’d; 
With secret virtue fill'd—it soothes the mind, 
And gives the body rest. (offering him a cup. 
Ethw. Say'st thou? then in good sooth I 
need it much, 
I thank thee too; thou art a careful wife. 
(Takes the cup, and, as he is about to put it to 
his lips, stops short and looks suspiciously 
at her.) 
It has, methinks, a strange unkindly smell. 
‘Taste it thyself: dost thou not take my inean- 
ing? 
Do thou first drink of it. 
Qu. Lam in health, my Lord, and need it not. 
Ethw. By the dread powers of darkness, 
thou shalt drink it! 
Ay, to the very dregs! 
Qu. What, would you caston me such vile 
suspicions, : 
And treat a royal princess like your slave ? 
Ethw, And s thou art. . Thou rear’st thy 
stately neck, 
And whilst I list, thou flarest in men’s eyes 
A gorgeous queen; but unto me thou art: 
I do demand thee, drink it to the dregs. 
Qu. (subdued, and lifting the cup to lier lips.) 
Then be convinced how wrongful are thy 
thoughts. 
Eth. Apr Coealeng her.) Forbear, I am too 
slightly mov'd to anger. 
I should have known the being of thy state 
Is all too closely with my fortune link’d. 
Give me the cup. Thou say’st it soothes the 
mind? 
If 1, indeed, could rest—(tastes it.) It tastes 
not well: 
Te jae Latter sence 





sweet. 

another apartment, 

but as she is about to go out, Ethwald hur- 

ries aftor her, and catches her by the arm.) 

£tae. Thou shalt not go and leave me 
thus alone. 

Qu. I'll soon return again, and all around 


ice 
Is light as noon-day. 
Eth. Nay, nay, good wife! it rises now 
before me 
In the full blaze of light. 
Qu. Ha! what mean’st thou? 
Edac. The faint and shadowy forms, 
That in obscurity were wont to rise 
In sad array, are with the darkness fled. 
But what avails the light? for now, since 
sickness 
Has press’d upon my soul, in my lone mo-+ 
ments, 
E’en in the full light of my torch-clad walls, 
A horrid spectre rises to my sight, 
Close by my side, anel plain and palpable, 
In all good seeming and close circumstance, 
As man meets man. 
Qu. Mercy upon us! What form does it 
wear? 
Ethw. My murder'd brother's form, 
He stands close by my side: his ghastly head 
Shakes horridly upon its sevcr’d neck, 
As if new from the heads-man's stroke; it 


moves 

Still as I move ; and when I look upon it, 

It looks—No, no! I can no utterance find 

To tell thee how it looks on me again. 

Qu. Yet, fear not now: I shall not long be 

absent ; 

And thou may'st hear my footsteps all the 
while, 

It is so short a space. [Exir Queen. 

Eu. (returning tothe middle of the stage.) 

V'll fix my steadfast eyes upon the ground, 

And turn to other things my tutor'd 
thoughts 

Intently. (after pausing for a little while, 
with his clenched hunds crossed upon" 
his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground.) 

It may not be: I feel upon my mind 

The horrid sense that preludes still its coming. 

Elburga! ho, Elburga! (putting his hand be- 
fore his eyes, and calling out with a 
strony voice of fear.) 


Enter QuEEN in haste. 


Qu. Has't come again? 

Ethw. No; but I felt upon my pausing sout 
The sure and horrid sense of its approasl 
Hadst thou not quickly come, it had ere now 
Been frowning by my side, The cup, the 

cup. (drinks eagerly.) 

Qu. Heaven grant thee peace ! 


Wilt thou not send unto the holy priest, 
T aa ca ns 
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T have, alas ! lent too much heed already. 
Qu. Let not your noble spirit thug be 


shent! 

Still bear good heart! these charmed drugs 
full soon 

Will make you strong and vig'rous as be- 
fore ; 


And in the rough sport of your northern war 
You will forget these dreadful fantasies. 
Ethw. Ay, thou speak’st wisely now: me- 

thinks I still 

In the embattled ficld, ’midst circling hosts, 

Could do the high deeds of a warlike king ; 

And what a glorious field now opens to me! 

But oh this cursed bar! this ill-timed sick- 
ness 5 

it keeps me back ev'n like a bitted steed. 

But it was ever thus! What have avail’d 

My crimes, and cares, and blood, and iron 
toil? 

Qu. What have avail’d? art thou not king 

: of Mercia ? 

Eth. Ay,ay, Elburga ! ’tisenough for thee 
To tower in senseless state, and be a queen ; 
But th’ expanded and aspiring soul, 

To be but still the thing it long has been, 
Ia misery, e’en tho’ enthron’d it were 
Under the scope of high imperial state. 
O, cursed hindrance ! blasting fiends breathe 
on me. 
Putt'st thou not something in thy damned 
rugs 
That doth retard my cure? I might ere this 
With gered ‘tanh have strode the clanging 
eld, 
And been myself again.—Hark ! some one 
comes, listening withalarm.) 
Qu. Be not disturb'd, it is your faithful 


groom, 
Who brings the watch-dog ; all things are se- 
cure. 
Ethwo. Nay, but I heard the sound of other 
feet. 

(running i the door, and pushing in a great 

ar. 

Say, who art thou without? 

* Voice without. Your groom, my Lord, who 

brings your faithfal dog. 
Ethw. (to Queen.) Didst thou not hear the 
sound of other feet? 
Qu. No, only his; your mind is too suspic- 
jious. 
in his countenance have mark’d of 
late 

That which I like not: were this dreary night 

But once o’ermaster’d, he shall watch no 

more. 

(opens the door suspiciously, and enters an arm- 
edgman, leadingin a groat watch-dog : the 
door is shut again hastily, and the bar is re- 
placed.) 

(te the dog.) Come, rough and surly friend! 

Thou only dost remain on whom my mind 

Can surely trust. I'll have more dogs sa 

train’ 
4 


Ethw. 





eae pee Fae) eee at ee a er ee 


Where hast thou been? (seizing him by the 
neck. 
Answer me quickly! Say, where hast thou 
been ? 
Gr. Looking upon the broad and fearful sky. 
Qu. What sayst thon ? 
Gr. The heavens are all a flaming o'er our 
heads, 
And fiery spears are shiv'riny thro’ the air. 
Ethw. Hast thou seen this? 
Gr. Ay, but our holy saint ! 
Qu. It is some prodigy, dark and porten- ’ 
tous. 
A red and bloody mantle. seems out» 
stretch'd 
O’er the wide welkin, and. 
Ethw. Peace, damned fool! 
Tell me no more : be to thy post withdrawn. 
[Exit Groom by a small side-door, leading 
the dog with him. 
Ethw. (to himself, after musing for some 
time.) 
Heaven warring o'er my head! there is in 
thi 


Gr. 





1s 
Some fearful thing betoken'd. 
Tf that, in truth, the awful term is come, 
The fearful bound’ry of my mortal reach, 
O’er which I must into those regions pass 
Of horrour and despair, to take my place 
With those who do their blood-earn'd crowns 
exchange 
For ruddy circles of devouring fire ; 
Where hopeless woe and gnashing agony 
Writhe in the dens of torment: where things be, 
Yet never imaged in the thoughts of man, 
Dark, horrible, unknown—. 
I'll mantle o'ermy head, and think no more. 
(covers his head with his cloak, and sinks down 
upon the couch.) 
Qu. Nay ,rather'stretch you on the fleecy bed 
Ethw. Rest, if thou canst ; 1 do not hinder 


thee. 
Qu. Then truly I willlean my head a while, 

Tam o'erspent and weary. (leanson the couch.) 

Ethw. (hastily uncovering his fuce.) 

Thou must not sleep: watch with me and be 
silent: 

It isan awful hour! (a long pause, then Eth- 
wald starting up from the couch with 
alarm.) 

T hear strange sounds ascend the winding 
stairs. 

Qu. L hear them too. 
Etlac. Ha! dost thou also hear it? 

Then it is real. (istening.) Lhear the clash 
of arms. 


Ho, guard ! come forth. 
RE-ENTER Groom. 


Go rouse my faithful dog ; 
Dark treason is upon us. 
Gr. (disappears, and then re-entering.) 
He sleeps so sound, my Lord, | cannot rouse 
him. 


Etlao. Then, villain, I'm betray’d! thou 
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And bar them out: if thou but seem’st to flinch, 

This sword isin thy heart. 

A noise of armed men is now heard at the door, 
endeavouring to break it open, whilst Ern- 
WwaLp and the Groom set their shoulders to 

,  itto prevent them. Enter Dwina_ hastily 

‘ — from an inner apartment, and with the QuEEN 

assists in putting their strength also to the 
door ae the force without increases. The door 
isat last broken open, and Hzreutr, with 
the Resex Cu1ers, burst in, sword in hand. 

‘ _ Her. (to Ethwald.) 

Now, thon fell ruthless lion, that hast made 

} With bloody rage thy native forest waste ! 

The spearmen are upotr thee ! to the strife 

Turn thy rough breast: thou canst no more 
escape. 

Etlac, Quick to thy villain’s work, thou 

wordy coward, 

Who in the sick man’s chamber seek’st the fame 

Thou dar’st not in th’ embattled field attain ! 

I am prepar’d to front thee and thy mates, 

Were ye twice number'd o’er, (scts his back 

toa pillar, and puts himself into a 

sture of defence.) 

the sick man’s chamber ! dar’st thou, 

i indeed, 

Begrimed as thou art with blood and crimes 

’Gainst man committed, human rights assame? 
, Thou art a hideous and envenom’d snake, 
Whose wourtded length, even in his noisome 


Her. 


ole 
* Men fiercely hunt, for love of human kind; 
And, wert tow acotch'd to the last ring of 
Ife 

E’en that poor remnant of thy curs'd existence 

Should be trod out i’ th’ dust. 

Ethw. Come on, thou boasting fool! give 
thy sword work, 

And spare thy cursed tongue. 

Her. Ay, surely with [! 

It is the aword of noble Ethelbert ; 

Its master's blood weighs down its heavy 
strokes ; 

His unseen hand directs them. 

(they fight: Ethwald defends himself furious- 
ly, but at last falls, and the conspira- 
tors raise aloud shout.) 

First Ch. Bless heaven, the work is done! 
Sec. Ch. Now Mercia is revenged, and free- 
born men 

May rest their toil’d limbs in their peaceful 
homes. 

Third Ch. (going nearer the body.) 

Ha! does he groan? 

Sec. Ch. No, he dies sullenly, and to the 
wall 

Turns his writh'd form and death-distorted 
visage. 

(a solemn pause, whilst Ethwald, after some 
convulsive ‘motions, expires.) 

Her. Now hath his loaded soul gone to its 
place, 

And ne'er a pitying voice from all his kind 

Cries, ‘‘ God have mercy on him?!" 
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First Ch. And sohavel. (several of them 
advancing with their swords towards 
the body, a Young Man steps forth, 
and stretches out ha arm to herp them 


off) 
Young Man. My father in the British wars 

was seiz’d 

A British pris'ner,and with all he had 

Unto a Mercian chief by lot consign’d : 

Mine aged grandsire, lowly at his feet, 

Rent his gray hair: Ethwald, a youthful war- 
mour, : 

Receiv'd the old man’s pray’r, and set him 


ree 5 

Yea, even to the last heifer of his herds 

Restor'd his wealth. 

For this good deed, do not insult the fallen ! 

He was not ruthless once. 

(They all draw back, and retire from the body. 
The Queen, who has, during the fight, 8c. re- 
mained at u distance, agitated with terrour 
and suspense, now comes forward to Hereulf 
with the air of one who supplicates for mer- 

, and Dwina, following close behind her, 
falls upon her knees, as if to beseech himin 
favour of her mistress.) 

Qu. If thou of good king Oswal, thine old 
master, 

Aught of rememb’rance ‘hast, ——~ 

fer. I do remember ; 

And deeply grieve to think a child of his 

Has #0 belted her mild and gentle stock. 

Nothing hast thou to fear : in some safe place, 

in holy privacy, may'st thou repent 

The evil thou hast done : for know, proud 

dame, 

Thou art beneath our vengeance. 

But as for thine advisers, that dark villain, 

The artful Alwy, and that impious man 

Who does dishonour to his sacred garb, 

Their crimes have earned for them a bitter 


meed, 
And they shall have it. 
Sec. Ch. Shall we not now the slumb’ring 
Merciana rouse, 
And tell our countrymen that they are free 
From the oppressors yoke ? 
Her. Yes, thou say’st well: thro’ all the 
vexed land 
Let ev'ry heart bound at the joyful tidings ! 
Thos ron his frowning height the tyrant 
Ss 
Like a dark mountain, whose interior fires, 
ing in ceaseless tumult, have devour'd 
{ts own foundations, Sunk in sudden ruin 
To the tremendous gulph, in the vast void 
No friendly rock rears its opposing head 
To stay the dreadful crash. 
The joyful hinds, with grave and cheaten'd 


oy, 
Point to ing traveller the hollow vale 
Where onceit stood, and the now-sunned cots, 
Where, near its base, they and their little ones 
Dyelt trembling in its deep and fearful shade. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: , 
SEapRiGHt. 
Braumort, @ worthy clergyman, who is his 
friend and brother-in-law. 
Lorp A.tcresr. 
Sir Crarty Supprecoat. 
PLAUSIBLE, @ schemer. 
Prow xen, his knavish follower. 
Wirtiam Beaumont, son to Beaumont. 
Morean, uncle to Seabright’s first wife. 
Rosrrt, * 
Gardner, Sharp, and Servants, &c. 


WOMEN: 


Lavy Saran, sister to Lord Alicrest. 
Soruta daughter to Seabright. 
Mrs. Beaumont. 
Pry, Lady Sarah’s woman. 
ndlady, Servants, &. 
Scene: Senbright's house in the country, not 
far from London, and a small country Inn 
near it. 


ACT 1. 


Scene I.—a GARDEN: THE GARDENER 
DISCOVERED AT WORK AMONGST SOME 
SHRUBS AND FLOWERS, 


Enter Razerr hastily, calling to him as he en- 
ters. 


Rob. Stop, stop, Gardener! Whatare you 
about there? My mistress’s rose-trees rooted 
out of her favourite nook thus? Get out of 
thie spot with your cursed wheel-barrow! If 
there were one spark of a christian in your 
heart, you would pluck the last hair off your 
bare scalp rather than root out these shrubs. 

Gar. Softly and civilly, Master Robert ; and 
answer me one question first.—If I intend to 
remain gardener in this family, and make my 
pot boil and my family thrive as T have done, 
whether will it be wiser in me, do you think, 
to obey your orders or my master’s? 

= Ret’ And did he order you to do this? 

Gar. As sure asJ hold this spade in my 
hand. : 

Rob. 1 should as soon have thought of tear- 
ing the turf from my mother’s grave as of do- 
ing this thing. Well, well; perhaps he has 
forgot that she liked them. 

Gar. Now I rather think he remember’d, 


likes them not; anda dead woman’s fane: 
match’d against a liying woman's freak, wit 

a middle-aged widower, hear ye me, who has 
just pull'd the black coat off his back, has but 
a sorry chance, Robert. 

Rob, Ay, and he has pull'’d the black coat 
too soon off his back. But away with it !—I’ll 
think no more of what you say—it is impos- 
sible. 

Gar. May I never handle a spade again, if 
she did not squint to this direct spot, with her 
horrid-looking grey eyes, the last time she 
walked thro’ the garden, saying it was a mass 
of confusion that ought tobe clear’d away, 
and he gave me the orders for doing it the very 
next morning. 

Rob. Who could have believed this ? wha 
could have believed this but a few months ago 
when she rambled thro’ these walks, with all 
her white-frock'd train gamboling round her? 

Gar. Nay, good Robert, don’t be so down 
o’ the mouth about it : the loss of his wife, and 
an unlook’d-for legacy of twenty thousand 
pounds, may set 2 man’s brains 2 working 
upon new plans. There is nothing very 
wonderful in that, man. He'll get his lady. 
wife and the borough together, with a power 
of high relations, you know, and we shall all 
be fine folks by and by. —Thou wilt become 
master-butler or man-valet, or some- 
thing of that kind, and I shall be head gard- 
ener, to be sure, with a manor two to obey 
my orders : we shan’t be the same pains-taking 
folks that we have been, I warrant you, when 
he is a parliament man. 

Rob. Thou’rt always looking after some- 
thing for thine own advantage, and that puts 
all those foolish notions into thy noddle. No, 
no; he has lived too sweetly in his own quiet 
home, amongst the rustline of his own trees 
and the prattlin, of his own infants, to go now 
into the midst of all that shuffling and chang- 
ing and making of speeches, He’ll never 
become a parliament man. 

Gar. Well, then, let him marry Lady Sarah 
for love, if he please; I'll neither make nor 
meddle in the matter. If she keep a good 
house, and give d victuals and drink to 
the people in it, IH never trouble my head 
about it. 

Rob, Out upon thee, man, with thy vict- 
uals and thy drink! Thou'rt worser than a 
hog. Well should I like, if it were not for 
the sake of better folks than thyself, to see 
thy greedy chaps exercised upon her feeding. 
_ Gar. What, is she niggardly then, and so 


“my life. 


- going toanother part of the garden. 
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Rob. Niggardly! she'll pull off her wide 
hoop, and all them there flounces that people 

to court in, to search over the house for 
ire value of a candle’s end, rather than any 
ofthe poor devils belonging to her should 
wrong her of a doit’s worth. Phow'lt have rare 
feeding, truly, when she comes amongst us. 

Gar. Heaven forbid it, then! No wonder 
thou'rt anxious she should not come here. I 
always wonder’d what made thee so concern’d 
about it. 

Rob. And dost thou think, swine that thou 
art, | am concern’d for it upon thia account? 
Thou deservest to be fed on husks and gar- 
bage all thy life for having such a thought. 
1, who was the friend, I inay say the relation, 
of my good mistress (for thou knowest 1 am 
her foster brother ; and when I look upon her 
poor children playing about, I feclas tho’ they 
were my own flesh and blood. It is not that 
I’boast of the connection ; God knows I am 
as humble as any body ! 

Gar, Ay, no doubt; and a rare good thing 
itis, this same humility. 1 know a poor ass, 
grazing on the common, not far off, that, to 
iny certain knowledge, is foster brother to a 
very great lord, and yet, I must say that for 
him, I never saw him prick up his ears or 
even shake his tail one bit the more for it in 
By my certies! he must be a very 
meek and ober ininded ass! : 

(singing and gathering up his tools, &c.) 

Take this in your hand for me, mun; i'm 
(holding 
out something for Robert to carry.) 

Rob. (pushing away his hand angrily.) 
Take care of it yourself, fool : you would sing 
tho’ your father were upon the gallows. 

Gar. I crave your worship’s pardon! I 
should have whined a little, to be sure, to 
have been better company to you. (lovking 
off the stage.) But here comes a good man 
who frowns upon nobody ; the worthy rector 
fo Easterdown : I'll go and bid him welcome, 
for he likes to see a poor fellow hold up his 
head before him, and speak to him like a man. 

Rob. You bid him welcome, indeed! stand 
out of the way : I’ll bid him welcome myself. 
He is as good ns my own. No matter what. 
He is married to my good mistress’s sister ; ay, 
and his own father christen’d me too. I’m glad 
he iscome. You go to him indeed! 





Enter Mr, Beaumont. 
O Sir! 

Bea, 
you do? 

Rob. So, so; I'm obliged to you for the fa- 
vour of asking. Woe is me, Sir! but this be 
asad place since you came last among us. 

Bea. A sad change, indeed, my good friend, 
and you scem to have felt it too. You look 
thin and alter’d, Robert. 

Rot. Tha'n’t been very merry of late. and 


ou're welcome to this sad place. 
¥ thank you, honest Robert ; how do 





thy poor master be, then, since it is even so 
with thee? Poor man, it griev’d me tothink- 
that T could not be with him on the first shock 
of his distress; but illness and business of im- 
portance made it impossible for me to leave 
Yorkshire. How does he do? I hope you 
look cheerfully before him, and do all that 
you can to comfort him. 

Rob. Indeed I should have been very, glad, 
in my homely way, to have done what I could 
to comfort him ; but, I don’t know how it is, 
he gets on main well without, sir. 

Bea. (surprised.) Does he ?—I’m very glad 
to hear it. I Jove him for that, now: it is a 
noble exertion in him; he has a great merit 
in it, truly. 

Rob. Humph, humph. (@ pause.) 

Bea, What were you going to say, my good 
Robert? 

Rob, Nothing, Sir; # was only clearing my 
throat. 

Bea. How does he sleep, Robert ? 

Rob. I can't say, Sir, not being present 
when he’s a-bed, you know. 

Bea. How does he eat, then? little rest and 
fue food must, I fear, have brought him very 
low. 

Rob, Nay, as for the matter of his cating, | 
can't say but I find as good a notch made in 
the leg of mutton, when he dines alone, as 
there used to be. 

Bea. Well, that’s good. 
too much alone. 

Rob. No, Sir; he has dined out a pretty 
deal of late. He does, indeed, walk up and 
down the shady walk by the orchard, and talk 
to himself, often enough. 

Bea. (alarmed.) Does he? that is a sign of 
the deepest sorrow : I must speak to him; I 
must put books into his hands. 

Rob. O, Sir, there’s no need of that ; he has 
a book in his hand often enough. 

Bea. And what kind of books does he read ? 

Rob. Nay, it is always the same one. 

Bea. Well, he can’t do better: there is but 
one book in the world that can’t be too often 
in a man’s hand. 

Rob. Very truc’; Sir, but it is not that one 
tho’—I thought as you do myself, and so | 
slyly look'd over his shoulder one morning to 
be sure of it; but Isaw nothing in it but all 
about the great people at court, and the great 
offices they hold. 

Bea. You astonish me, Robert. His heavy 
loss I fear has bewildered his wits. Poor man! 
poor man! and all the sweet children too! 

Rob. Yes, Sir, they—will feel— 

Bea. What would you say, my friend ? 

Rob. Nothing, Sir. This vile neskcloth 
takes me so tight round the throat, an’ a 
plegue to it ! 

ar. (coming forward with a broad grin.) 
God bless you, Sir! I be glad to see you here. 
How does your good ladyand master Willian 


But I fear he is 
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tleman how he does, fool, without putting 
Sint damned grin upon your face ? 

Bea. Why, my friend Robert, what words 
are these you make use of ? 

Rob. True, Sir, I should not have used 
them :.but when s body is vexed he'll be an- 

, and when a body is angry, good sooth ! 
fell een holt out with the first word that 
comes to him, though he were a saint. 

Bes.. Too true, ‘Robert ; but long before a 
body becomes a saint, he is very seldom vex- 
ed, and still seldomer angry at. any thing. 

Rob. God bless you, Bir ! Tknow_ ve 
well I a’n’t ao good as I should be, and I wi 
from my heart I was better. 

Bea. Give me your hand, honest Robert ; 
you will soon be Rotter if you wish to be so, 
and it is a very pleasant progress when once 
it is fairly begun. (Looking off the stage.) I 
think I see your master at a distance. Good 
day to you! good day to you, Gardener ! 

- (Exeonr severally. 


Scene H.—a rartour, WITH a DOOR 
OPENING INTO THE GARDEN. SEA- 
BRIGHT AND BEAUMONT ARE SEEN 
WALKING TOGETHER IN THE GARDEN, 
BEA. TALKING TO SEA, AS THEY EN- 
TER. 


Bea. (continuing to talk.) I must indeed 
confess, my dear friend, you had every thing 
that this world can bestow ; a moderate for- 
tune, with health to enjoy it; the decent, 
modest tranquillity, of private life, and the 
blessings of domestic harmony. I must, in- 
deed, confeas you were a happy man. (paus- 
es and looks at Sea. who says nothing.) 
Your measure of good things was complete ; 
it was impossible to add toit ; there was no 
more for you to desire on this side of heaven. 

(pauses again.) 

Sea. (answering very tardily.) I had, in- 
deed, many of the comforts of life. 

Bea. Many of the comforts of life ! you 
had every thing the heart of man can desire ; 


and, pardon me, you could afford to lose part |’ 


of your felicity, dear as:that part might be, 


and still retain enough to make life worth the | POS 


cherishing. To watch over your rising fam- 
ily ; to mark the hopeful progress of their 
minds ; to foster every good disposition and 
discourage every bad one found there : this, 
my friend, is a_ noble, an invigorating task, 
most worthy of a man. 

Sea. It is certainly the duty of every man 
to attend to the education of his children ; 
their fortunes in the world depend upon it. 

ooking displeased at him.) Poo! their 
fortunes in that world from which this will 
appear but like a nest of worms, a hole for 
grubs and chrysalises, that” world which is 
our high and native home, depend upon it. 
(walking up and down disturbed, and then re- 
turning to Sea. with a self-upbraiding look.) 


Forgive me, Seabright ; you know I am 
sometimes thus, but my spark is soon extin- 
guished. Iam glad—I onght to be glad to 
see you so composed. It is a noble conquest 
you have gained over your feelings, and what 
must it not have cost you! Give me your 
hand, and be not thus constrained with me : 
I know the weakness of human nature, and 
dearly do I sympathize with you. 

Sea, You ‘are very kind, my friend ; but 
you have travelled far ; you must want re- 
freshment ; let me order something. (got 
to the door and calling a Servant, to whom 
gives orders.) 

Bea. (aside.) Well, there is something here 
T don’t understand. But Iam wrong, per- 
haps: some people can’t bear to have the sub- 
ject of their sorrow touched upon : I'll talk 
to him of other things.—(Aloud to Sea. as he 
returns from the door.) Your old acquaint- 
ance, Asby of Gloucestershire, called upon 
me a day or two before I left home, and in- 
quired kindly after you. He is a very rich 
man now ; he has purchased the great estate 
of Carriswood, near his native place, and is 
high sheriff of the county. . 

Sea. (becoming suddenly animated.) What, 
Asby ? my old school-fellow Asby ? that is 
a great rise, by my soul! The estate of Car- 
riswood, and high sheriff of the county ! 
What interest has pushed him? what con- 
nexions has he made? has he speculated 
iar his money ? how has he advanced him- 
welf ? 


Bea. I can’t very well tell you: he has 
gone on, like many others, turning, and 
scraping, and begging ; and managing great 
people’s matters for them, till he has become 
one of the most considerable men in that 
part of the country. 

Sea. He must be aclever fellow. We used 
to think him stupid at school, but we have 
been dev'lishly deceived. 

Bea. No, you have not, for he is stupid still. 
His brother, the poor curate of Crofton, is a 
clever man. 

Sea, (contemptuously.) The poor curate of 
Crofton ! One of those clever men, | sup- 
, who sit with their.shocs down o’ the 
heel, by their own study fire, brooding o'er 
their own hoard of ideas, without ever being 
able from their parts or their learning to pro- 
duce one atom’s worth of good to themselves 
or their families. I have known many such : 
but let me see a man, who, from narrow and 
unfavorable beginnings, shapes out his own 
way in this changing world to wealth and dis- 
tinction, and, by my faith! he will be wise 
enough for me. 

Bea. My friend, you become animated ; 
Tam happy to see you so much interested in 
the fortune of others ! it is a blessed disposi- 
tion. Ihave something also to tell you of 
your old friend Malton, which I am sure will 
give you pleasure. 

Sea. What. he has got a fortune teo, 1 sup- 
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Bea. No ; something better than that, my 
friend. 

Sea. Ha! Well, some people geton amaz- 
ingly. 

a. it is amazing, indeed, for it was alto- 

ether hopeless. You remember his only son, 

the poor little boy that was so lame and so 
sickly? 

‘Sed. Yes, Ido. 

Bea, Well, from some application, which I 
cannot remember at present, the sinews of'| 
his leg have recovered their proper tone again, 
and he is growing up as healthy a comely 
looking lad as you can see. 

Sea. O, that is what you meant—I am glad 
to hear it, certainly ; a cripple in a family 
is not easily provided for. But pray now, 
re me understand this matter more per- 

fectly. 

‘Bea. I tell you | have forgot how they 
treated the leg, butp-—— 

‘Sea, (impatiently.) No, no, no! What re- 
lations, what connexions had Asby to push 
him? A man can't get on without some as- 
sistance : his family, 1 always understood, 
was low and distress'd. 

Bea. He had two or three ways of getting 
on, which I would not advise any friend of 
mine to follow him in; and the worst of them 
all waa making what is called a convenient 
marriage. 

Sea. (uffecting to laugh.) Ha, ba, ha! you 
are severe, Beaumont : many a respectable 
man has suffered interest to determine even 
his choice of a wife. Riches and honours 
must have their price paid for them. 

Bea. Trash and dirt! I would not have a 
disagrecable vixen to tyrannise over my fam- 
ily for the honors of a peerage. 

Sea, Well, well! people think differently 
Upon most subjects. 

Bea. They do indeed; and it is not ever 
one who thinks so delicately, and has so auch 
Teason to do s0, upon this subject, as we 
bave, my dear Seabright. Our wives— 

Sea, (interrupting him.) And he comes in 
for the county, you say ? 

Bea. No, no, Seabright! you mistake me : 
high sheriff of the county, Vsaid, How you 
do interest yourself in the fortunes of thig 
man ! 

Sea. And what should surprise you in this? 
By Heaven, there is nothing so interesting to 
me as to trace the course off rosperous man 
through this varied world ! First he is seen 
like a little stream, wearing its shallow bed 
through the grass ; circling and winding, and 

Jeaning up its treasures from every twink- 
ing rillas it pasves: farther on, the brown 
sand fences its margin, the dark rushes thick- 
en on its side : farther on atill, the broad flags 
abake their green ranks, the willows bend 
their wide boughs.o’er its course: and yonder, 
at last, the fair river appears, apreading its 
Deak bid wee Gots at Ebest. te dae at 





) Poor man! poor man ! his intellecte are 
ranged : he is not in his senses. 


Enter a Senvayt. 


Sea. (to Ser.) Very well. (to Bea.) Letus 
goto the ate it room, Hesomont, and you'll 
something pre for you. (4s 
are about to go out, the children Sie ogy 

distance in the garden.) 

Bea. (looking out.) Ha! yonder are the 
children! Blessings on them! I must run 
and speak to them first. [Exrr into the gar- 
den to the chiar. ae 

Sea. (to himself, looking contemptuously af- 
ter Bea.) Ay, go to the children thou fh 
ly fit company forthem! Tocome here with 
his comfort and condolenée full eight montha 
and a half after her death—he is a mere sim- 
pleton! His wonderful delicacy too about 
interested marriages—he is worse than a sim- 
pleton! And my only business now, for- 
sooth, must be to stay at home and become 
schoolmaster to my own children !—he js an 
absolute fool. (turning round and sceing the 
Servant still standing at the aor) Have you 
inquired at the village which of the,inns my 
Lord Lubberford stops at on his way to town? 

Ser. Yes, Sir; but they don’t know. 

Sea. But they must know.’ Go, and make 
farther inquiries, for I must, Pay my respects 
to his Lordship as he passes. ere the fruit 
and the flowers carried to Lady Sarah this 
morni 

Ser. I don’t know, Sir. 

Sea. Run to the gardener, and put him in 
mind of it. {Exxunt. 


Scene II.—a yiprary. 


Enter SrarkicHT, who walks several times 
slowly across the stage as if deeply engaged 
in his own mind ; then stops short with a con- 
siderable pause. 


Sea. Tam now upon the threshold of dis- 
tinction, and with one step more I cross it. 
On this side lies spiritless obscurity ; on that, 
invigorating honor. (pauses.) Member of 
Parliament! there is magic in the words, and 
of most powerful operation.—Let that man 
find a place elsewhere ; why should I aqueeze 
myself and every body round me to make 
room for him? Sir, he’s 2 Member of Parlia- 
ment.—Let that fool hold his tongue there ; 
why do we silently listen to all his prosing 
stuff? Sir, he’s a Member of Parliament.— 
What; bells ringing, children huzzaing, cor- 
poration men sweating at this rate, to wel- 
come that poor lurking creature to your town? 
To be sure; he’s a Member of Parliament — 
Ay, so it is! [ too have mixed with thtg 
ble crowd to stare upon men thus honoured. 
T have only now-to over step the bounds,and 
be myself the very thing I gazed at. (pausing 

ain.}—The is indeed a toll,a price of en- 
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O, itis well worth its price! To be but known 
and named as filling such a place in society 
brings pleasure with it. And in the eyes of 
our early friends too,—Methinks J can see at 
this moment every curious face in my native 
village gathering about the letter-boy, as he 
sets out upon his rounds, to look with gri 

ning admiration upon my first franks. “ . 
Seabright;" ha, he, ha! (laughing to him- 
velf, and ae his hands together with great 

YY. 
Enter Ropenrr. 


Sea. (turning round shortly, like one who is 
caught.) What brings you here, sirrah ? 

Rob. You desired me to tell you, Sir, when 
Miss Seabright returned from her walk. 

Sea. (with his countenance changed.) And 
is she so soon returned ?' 

Rob. Yes, Sir; and I have told her you 
wish to speak with her. 

* Sea. You have told her—1 wish—I looked 
not for her se soon—I wish you had not— 

Rob. Sir! 

Sea. Begone! begone! and say I am wait- 
ing for her. (Exit fob. stealing @ look of ob- 
servation at his master as he goes out.\—Ah! 
here comes the hard pull! here comes the 
sticking place! J should have prepared her 
for this before, but my heart would not suffer 
me. OthatIhad employed some one else 
to tell her! She little thinks of this! I hear 
her coming (listening, while children’s voices 
are heard without.) What! she is bringing the 
children with her! I hear the little one prat- 
ing as she goes. O God! I connot—I can- 
not! 

[Exir, running out with much agitation. 

Enter Sorus, carrying a little boy on her back, 

and an elder boy and girl taking hold of her 
gown, 


Seph. (to the little one.) You have hada 
fine ride and a long ride, have you not? 

Little One. Yesh, tit. 

Soph. Come down then, boy, for your horse 
is tired. 

ae one: No, tit. tho. ¢ 

. No, tit! but you must tho,’ (setting 

him don) Stand pon your fat legs there, 
and tell me what I’m to heve for all this troub- 
te of carrying you. What am 1 to have, ur- 
chin? 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph. (after kissing him affectionately) And 
what am I to have for these comfits [ have 
saved for you? 


(ard) Hee Kish. 

wmomigy (hissing him again.) And what am I 
to have for the little dog I bought for you this 
morning ? a 

Little One. Kish. 

Soph. What! kish again? Kish for every 
thing? (kissing him very tenderly ) O you lit- 
tle rogue! you might buy the whole world for 
such money as this, if body loved you 





ev 





see us yet, J find, so in the mean time, 1’ll di- 
vide the little cake I promised you. (taking « 
Kittle cake from her work-bag, and dividing it; 
whilst Robert, peeping in at the door and see- 
ing Seabright not there, ventures in, and stands 
for a little while looking tenderly upon Soph. 
and the children.) 

Rob. God bless all your sweet faces ! 

Soph. What do you want here, good Rob- 
ert? 

Rob. Nothing—nothing.—God bless you all, 
my pretty ones! (listening.) I hear him come 
ing [Exir, looking piteously upon them, as he 
goes off. 

Soph. I hear papa coming. 

Little Girl. Vil run and meet him. 

Eldest Boy. Don't, Emma; he does not like 
to play with us now ; itis troublesome to him. 

Little Girl. When mama was alive he play’d 
with us. 

Soph. Hush! my good girl. 


Enter SEABRIGHT. 


We have been waiting for you, papa; Rob- 
ert told us you wanted to see us all together. 

Sea, Did Robert tell yon so? I wanted to 
see you alone, Sophia; but since it is so, the 
others may remain. { have got something to 
say to you. 

Soph. You look very grave, my dear Sir: 
have I offended you? 

Eldest Boy. It was { who broke the china 
vase, so don’t be angry with her for that. 

Sea. My brave boy, itis distress, and not an- 
ger, that makes me grave. 

And are you distress’d, papa? O - 
don’t be distress’d! we will do every thing 
we can to please you. I know very well we 
can’t make you so happy as when mama was 
alive ; but we'll be such good children! we'll 
obey you, and serve you, and love you so 
much, if you will but play with us, and look 
upon us again as you used to do. 

Sea. (softened.) My dear girl, I wish I 
could make you all happy: I wish to raise 
your situation in the world above the pitch of 
my present confined abilities: I wish—(stops 
and is much embarrassed.) 

Soph. (kissing his hand.) My dear, dear 
father! you say that J am your dear girl, and 
I promise you, you shall find me a good one. 
I want no better fortune in the world, than to 
live with you, and be useful to you. I can 
overlook the household matters, and order ev- 
ery thing in the family as you would like to 
have it. FT want no better fortune than this: 
I shall be a happy girl and a proud girl, too, if 
you will put conbdence in me. 

Sea, (taking her hand tenderly.) My sweet 
child! this would be a dull an sombre life 
for a young girl like you: you ought now to 
be dressed and fashioned like other young 

le, and have the advantage of being in- 
uced to the world by those who. 

Soph. O no! idon’t care whether my gown 
be made of silk or of linen: and ag for being 
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dull, never trouble your head about that; 
* we shall find a way to get the better of it. 

Do you know, papa,——but 1 am almost 
+ ashamed to tell it you.— 

Sea, What is it, my dear? 

Soph. I have been Yearning to play at back- 
gammon: for you know mama and you used 
to play at it of a winter evening; and I'll 
play with you, if you'll allow me. 

Sea. O God! God! this is too much! 
(Turns from them in great agitation, and run- 
ning to the opposite side of the room, stands 
leaning his back against the wall, whilst Bo- 
phia and the children gather round him.) 

Soph. My dear father! what is the matter? 

Eldest Boy. Are you not well, papa? 

Sea. T am well enough! I am wellenough! 
but I have something to tell you, and I can- 
not tell it. 

Soph. For God's sake let me know what it ia. 

Sea. You must know it: it is necessary 
that you should, I am (pauses.) 

Soph. A bankrupt. 

Sea. No, no, no! I am going to be mar- 
ried.—(Sophia staggers some paces back, and 
stands like one perfectly stupified.) What is 
the matter, Sophia? are you going to faint? 

Soph. No, U shan't faint. 

Sea. Be not so overcome with it, my dear 
child! it is for the good of my children I 
marry. (pauses und looks at her, but she is si- 
lent.) You, and all children in your situation, 
look upon these matters with a prejudiced 
eye. tis my great regard for you that deter- 
mines ine to take this step (pauses, but she is 
silent.) Do you hear me? Will you not speek 
to me ? 

Soph. O my poor mother ! little did T think 
when 1 kiss’d your cold hands, that you 
would so soon be forgotten ! 

Sca. No more of this, my dear! No more 
of this! It is improper; itis painful to me. 
Thave not forgotten—I_love—I respect—I 
adore her memory: but I am engaged—it is 
hecessary—your interest is concerned in it, 
my dear children; and I know, my good So- 
phia, you will not add to your father’s dis- 
tress by stubborn and undutiful behaviour. 

Soph. O no, my dear Sir! if you love and 
adore her memory J ain satisfied. Yet, if you 
do, how can you—Oh how can you !—I will 
say no moro : God bless you, and give you a 
good wife! (weeping.) But she will never be 
wo good as my mother; she will never love 
you as my mother did. 

Sea. Forbear, my good girl! I know it ver 
well: and I don’t marry now to be beloved. 
But Lady Sarah is a very good woman, and 
will make me as happy as F can expect to be; 
she is sister toLord ’Allerest, you know, and 
is related to the first people of the country. 

Soph. Good heaven, Sir! you can’t mean 

to marry Lady Sarah: all the world knows 
how ill-temper’d she is. 

Eldest Boy. What that lady with the cun- 
ning-locking nose. and the strance etaring 





eye-brows? Ifshe come into this house I'll 
cast my top at her. 

Soph. Hold your tongue, George! papa is 
not so hard-hearted as to set such a woman 
over us. Come, come, children! gather 
round, and hold up your little hands to him: 
he will have pity upon you. (the children gath- 
er round, and Sophia, putting the hands of the 
youngest child together, and holding them up, 

eels doten before him.) O Sir! have pity on 
them! We have nobody to plead for us, and I 
cannot speak. 


Enter Roser with his face all blubbered, and 
throwing himself upon his-knees by the chil- 
* dren, holds up his hands most piteoisly. 

Rob. O, Sir! 

Sea. (bursting into a violent rage.) What, 
sirrah! have you been listening at the door? 
Go from my presence this moment! 

Soph. Dear Sir! be not angry with him ! 

. Sea. (putting her away.) No, no! let us 
have no more of this nonsense : [have listen’d 
too long to italready. (breaks from them and 
Exit.) 

Rob. I wish my head had been cut off be- 
fore I had come in with my ill-timed assist- 
ance! Curse upon my stupid pate! I de- 
serve to be hang’d for it. (beating his head 
and grasping his hair.) O my pretty ones! 
T sent you to him that you might work on 
his heart, fot I knew what he wanted to say 
well enough, and yet I must rieeds thrust in 
my silly snout amongst you, to marall! For 
@ man that can read books and cast accounts, 
and all that, to do such a trick! I deserve to 
be cudget'd! 

Soph. Don’t be so angry at yourself, Rob- 
ert: you meant it well, and you have always 
been so good to us! 

Rob. Good to you! I love you like my own 
flesh and blood, every one of you; and if any 
body dare to do you wrong, I'll—no matter 
what (clenching his fist and nodding signifi- 
cantly.) He may turn me off if he please ; 
but tn not quit the neighbourhood: I'll 
watch over you, my pretty ones; and hang 
me if any one shall hurt a hair of your 
heads ! 

h. I thank you, Robert: but don’t tell 
any body: that would not be right, you know. 
Come, children; you shall go with me tomy 
own room. ; 
{Exeunr Sophia and children by one side, and 

Exit Robert by the other, looking after them 

with tenderness und pity.) 


ACT II. 


Scene I.—serore THE FRONT OF SEA- 
BRIGHT’S HOUSE, 


Enter Pravustsix and PRowLzr. 
Plau. D 
array 


ait for me in that farther 
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Pro. Well, God grant he prove a good sub- 
ject! we are woundily in want of one at pres- 
ent. + 

Plau, Don't lose courage, man; there is 
always a certain quantity of good and of bad 
luck put into every man’s lot, and the more 
ofthe one that has past over his head, the 
more he may expect of the other. Seabright 
has afortune to speculate with, and some 
turn, as I have been told, for speculation: he 
is just launching into a new course of hfe, 
and J have a strong presentiment that I shall 
succeed with him. 

Pro. Now away with yout presentiments ! 
for we have never yet had any good luck that 
has not come pop upon our heads like a snow- 
ball, from the very opposite point to our ex- 
pectation: but he has got an unexpected leg- 
acy lately ; and I have observed that a sum 
coming in this way, to a man of a certaindis- 

sition, very often plays the pet of a decoy- 

jird to draw away from him all the rest of his 
money ; there I rest my hopes. 

Plau., Why you talk as if I were going to 
ruin him, instead of increasing his fortune by 
my advice. 

Pro. (have seen ruin follow every man 
that has been favour’d with your advice, as 
constantly as the hind legs follow the fore 
legs of a horse, and therefore I cannot help 
thinking there must be same connexion be- 
tween them. However,I don’t pretend to 
reason, Plausible: it might only be some part 
ef their bad luck that happen’d just at those 
times to be passing over their heads; and 
they have always, in the mean time, supplied 
you and your humble follower with money 
for our immediate wants. 

Plau, Well, hold your tongue, do! (knocks 
at the door, which is opened by Robert.) Is 
your master at home ? 

Rob. Yes. 

Plau. Can he be spoken with ? 

Rob. No, Sir, he can't see you at present. 

Plau, At what hour can | see him? 

Rob. I don't know, Sir. 

Plau, 1s he so much engaged? But you 
seem sad, my friend: has any thing hap- 
pened? You had a funeral in the house some 
time ago? 

Rob. Yes, Sir; but it is a wedding we have 
got in it at this bout. 

Plau. Yhad the honour of calling on Mr. 
Seabright yesterday morning, but he was not 
at home. 

Rob. Yes, Sir; he has been at the borough 
of Crockdale to be chair’d, ae the parish of 
Upperton te be married ; and he returned last 


¥re. Bridegroom and Member of Parlia- 
ment! 
P Rob. Keep your jokes till they are ask'd 
fo 


r, 

Pro. They would be stale jokes indeed, 
then, 

Plau. (to Pr 


Pra ay ee, 





He id your tongue, pray. 





Rob. Yes, Sir; he is with the bride and 
the company, in the garden, at breakfast. 

Plau. Well, Ishan't distarb him at pres- 
ent.—Here is a crown for you: you will ree- 
ollect my face again when you see it? I'll 
call again very soon. - 

Pro. (aside.) Mercy upon ys! the last 
crown we have in the world given away on 
such a chance! It shan't go tho’. 

Rob. O yes, Six, I'll recollect you. [Exir 
Plausible. 

Pro. (lingering behind.) Don’t shut the 
door yet. Hark you, my good Mr. John, for 
I know Pans name very well! 

Rob. My name is Robert. 

Pro. Yes, Robert I said. 

Rob. Did you so, truly? have not 4 ears in 
my head? 

Pro. Assuredly, Sir, and ears, let me tell 
you, that will hear good news soon, if you 
will be counsell’d by ine. 

Rob. Anan? 

Pro, Have you never 2 mind to put outa 
little money to advantage? a guinea or so, 
now, in such a way as to return to.you again 
with fifteen or twenty of his yellow-coated 
brethren at his back? 

Rob. Poo! with your nonsense ! Ihave sent 
two or three guineas out upon such fool’s er- 
rands already. 

Pro. And did they come back empty-hand- 
ed to you? 

Rob. No by my faith; for they never came 
back at all. 

Pro. Olud, jud! there be such cheats in 
this world, they frighten honest folks from 
trying their fortune. Ihave got 1 crown of 
my own, just now, and with another crown 
put to it by any good-hearted fellow that 
would go halves with me in the profit, I have 
an opportunity of making a good round sum, 
at present, inavery honest way, that would 
almost make a man of me at once: but I'm 
sure I don’t advise you to do it; for prudence 
is a great virtue; prudence is a very great 
virtue. 

(Bell rings, and Robert stands hesitating.) 

Rob, Hang it! a crown is no great matter 
after all. There it is (giving him the crown 
whilst the bell rings again.) How that pla- 
goy bell rings! When you get the money 
for me, you'll know where to call? 

Pro. Never fear! when I get the money 
for you, I'H find my way back again, I war- 
rant you. [Exgunr. 


Scene I.—a Garvey, WITH A TEMPLE 
SEEN AT SOME DISTANCE, IN WHICH 
ARE DISCOVERED LADY SARAH, §0- 
PHIA, MR. AND MRS. BEAUMONT, AND 
WILLIAM BEAUMONT, AS IF SEATED AF~ 
TER BREAKFAST 5 WHILST GARDEX- 
ER AND ONE OR TWO OF THE SER- 
VANTS SKULK NEAR THE FRONT OF 
THE STAGE, BEHIND SOME BUSHES, 
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Gar, Bride indeed! she’s es unlovely a 
looking piece of goods as ever I look’d upon. 
See how she stares at every thing about her, 
and curls up her nose like a girkin! I'l] war- 
rant you she’ll be all thro’ my kitchen 
geounee by-and-by, to count over my cab- 


8. 

"Firat Ser. Hold your tongue, man: we're 
too long here : see, they are all breaking up 
now, and some of them will be here in a 
trice. [Exxzunr Servants. 
The company come out from the temple, and 

Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont advance to the front 

of the stage, talking together earnestly. 

jea. (continuing to talk.) Nay, my dear, 
you are prejudiced and severe; it did not 
strike me that she behaved to you with so 
much forbidding coldness. She has an un- 
racious countenance to be sure, but now and 
mn when it relaxes, she Jooks as if she had 
some good in her. 

Mrs. B. Yes, Charles, you find always 
some good in every one of Gud's creatures. 

Bea, And there is some good in every one 
or God's creatures,if you would but look 

Fit, : 

Mrs. B, I'm sure those who can find it out 
in her, have a quicker discernment than I can 
pretend to. How unlucky it was that we 
came to the house last night, without inquir- 
ing beforehand the state of the family; I 
thought 1 should have fainted when they told 
me of the marriage; and when I saw that 
creature in my sweet sister's place ! 

Bea. (pitied you, my dear Susan, very 
much, indeed I did; but it would have look’d 
pettish and unforgiving in us to have gone 
away again at that late hour; and I think 
we must stay with them till to-morrow. For 
the children’s sake we must endeavour to be 
on good terme with them. But here come 
William and Sophia. 


Enter Witttam Beaumont and Soputa, talk- 
ing as they enter. 


Wil. You like the yellow-streak’d carna- 
tione best? 

Soph. Yes, { think they are the prettiest, 
tho’ we have but very few of them. 

Wil, Othen I'll make our gardener sow a 
whole bushel of carnation-seed when I get 
home, that we may have 2 good chance, at 
Teast, of raising some of the kind you admire. 
And whatelse can I do for you Sophy? Shall 
I copy some of my friend’s verses for ou? 
orsend you some landscapes for your draw- 
ing book? or—did not you say you should 
like to have a rocking-horse for Little Tony? 

Soph. Indeed you are very good, cousin: 

Wil. No, no! don’t say that : there is no 
goodness at all in doing any thing for you. 

Soph. (going up to Mr. B. who puts her 
arm affectionately round her.) My dear aunt! 


Hrs. B. (archly.) You like fair hair best, I 
believe, William. 

Wil. like fair hair ! I can’t endure it ! 

dirs. B. (smiling.) Well, well, you need 
not be so vehement in expressing your dislike. 

Bea, Here comes Lady Sarah to join us: 
this at least is civil, you will confess. 

Lady S. coming forward to join them.) 
You are fond, Ma'am, I perceive, of the shade, 
from preferring this side of the garden. (for- 
mally to Mrs. B. who coldly bows assent.) \t 
is a very pleasant morning for travelling, Mr. 
Beaumont. 

Bea. Yes, Madam, it is a very pleasant 
morning for travelling. 

Lady S. I'msorry, however, that you will 
have #0 much dust on your road to town. 

Soph. (to Mrs. B.) Why you don’t go to- 
day, aunt ? I thought you were toatay longer. 

+s. B. No, my dear, we go this morning. 

(looking significantly to Beaumont.) 

Lady 8. Would-not the cool of the evening 
be more agreeable ? ‘ 

Mrs. B. No, Ma’am, the coolness of this 
morning has been quite enough to induce us 
to ect out immediately, 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. (to Lady 8.) Some poor le from 
the village are tome to wish your Ladyship 
health and happiness. 

Lady 8. (ungraciously.) I am obliged to 
them.—What do they mean? Ay, ay! tell 
them I am obliged to them. You need not 
wait ; that is all. 

{Exrr Ser. whilst Mrs. B. smiles significantly 
to her husband. 

Soph. 1 wonder if my old friend, Huskins, 
be amongst them : I'l run and see. (going to 


run out.) 

Lady S. Perhaps, Miss Seabright will do 
me the honour to consult me upon what 
friendships are proper for her to cultivate. 

dirs. B. (seeing Sophie distressed.) If your 
Ladyship will permit us, she shall retire with 
me sees while. [Exrunt Mrs. B. and 

ia. 

i. (aside to his father, as they are about 
to follow them!) What an ugly witch it is! 
must we leave Sophia with her? [Exzuyt 
Beaumont and William B. Lady Sarah look- 
ing after them suspiciously. 

Enter Seasricnt. 

Lady 8. (turning to him with affected spright- 
liness.) So you have been upon the watch, I 
suppose, and will not suffer me to strell thro’ 
these shady walks alone : I am poritively to 
have no time to myself. ~*~ 

Sea. You don’t call me an intruder, I hope ? 

Lady S. Indeed if you become very trouble~ 
some, I don’t know what I may ‘all you. 
He, he, he! laughing foolishly. Seabnght 


Wi. Ah, mother ! see how tall she has | putting his hand up to the side of her hat, she 


grown, since we saw her last, and how dark | pushes it away 


etended coyness. How 
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Sea. (yravely.) Won't you let me pick a 
caterpillar from your ribband ? 

Lady S. (looking foolish and disappointed.) 
Q! is that it? Tam much obliged to you: 
but you are always so good, so tenderly at- 
tentive to me! Indeed this little hand was 
well bestow’d upon you, Seabright : [ wishit 
had convey’d to youa better gift when it 

ve away myself, (thrusting out a great brown 
Sond to him. 

Sea. (raising it to his lips with affected ten- 
derness.) What could it possibly convey, my 
dear Lady Sarah, more—(stopping short as he 
is ubout to kiss it.) 1s that a family ring upon 
your finger ? 

Lady S. Yes, it was my mother’s : why so? 

Sea. The arms of the Highcastles are upon 
it : Lord Highcastle then is your relation ? 

Lady S. | am nearly related to him. 

Sea. (with his countenance brightening: I 
did not know this : by my soul, I am glad of, 
it! He isin credit with the minister: you 
are on good terms with him, 1 hope. 

Lady 8. Yes, I have always taken pains to 
be upon terms with him. 

Sea. Idare say you have ; I dare say you 
have : you have so much prudence, and so 
many yood qualities, my dear love ! (kissing 
her hand with great alacrity.) 

Lady 8. O itis oll your plind partiality ! 
(gutting her hand tenderly upon his shoulder.) 

you know, my dear Mr. Seabright, thot 
coat becomes you very much: I wish you 
would always wear that color. 

Sea. Yl wear any thing you like, my dear. 
But, by-the-by, my constituents at Crockdale 
have a manufacture of woollen in the town: 
{must buy two or three hundred yards of 
their stuff from them, I believe, lest I should 
have occasion to be elected again. 

Lady 8. (taking her hand eagerly off his 
shoulder.) ‘Two or three hundred yards of 
stuff from them! Why, the cheapest kind 
they make is eighteenpence-halfpenny a yard : 
only consider what that will come to. 

ea. No very great sum ! 

Lady S. I am surprised to hear you say so, 
Now [{ should think if you were to send the 
mayor and aldermen a haunch of venison 
now and then when it comes in your way, 
and the earliest information of an great pu 

* lie events that may occur, it wo amore 
delicate and pleasing attention. ; 

Sea. Well, well, my dear Lady Sarah, don’t 
let us fall out about it. 

Lady S. I am perfectly good humored, I 
assure you ; but you are so——_ 

Sea. Yonder is your maid coming to speak 
to.you £11 leave you. 

Tady S. Indeed she has nothing to say : I 
won't suffer her to break in upon owr tender 
conversation. . 

Sea. But I must go to give directions about 
accommodating Lord Allcrest and his friend. 
They will be here soon. 

Lady 8. Nay, there you have no occasion 


thing of that kind to me: you are too pro- 
fuse, and too careless, in every thing. 
Sea. I may at least goto the stables and 
gine my groom orders to provide oats for their - 
RES. 


Lady S. I have e ver 
receipt-book for feeding 


fuse of a garden. 
Sea. (shaking his head and breaking away 
from her.) No,no! that won'tdo. [Exrr. 
Enter Pry with a busy face. 


Lady S. What brings you here, Pry? Did 
not you see Mr. Seabright with me ? 

Pry. 1 protest, my Lady, I have been look- 
ing at so many things this morning, I can't 
tell what is before my eyes. 

Lady 8. You have look’d over every thing 
then as I desired you: and I hope you have 
done it as if it were to satisfy your own curi- 
osity. 

Pry. To be sure, my Lady ; and I might 
say s0 with truth too, for nothing does my 
heart so much food as looking thro’ all them 
there places. And, O dear, my Lady! the 
chests, and the wardrobes, and the larders, 
and the store-rooms, that I have lock’d into ! 
but that cunning fellow, Robert, would not 
let me into the wine-cellar tho’. 

Lady 8, And you are sure you let them un- 
derstand it was all to please your own curios- 
ity ? 

Pry. to be sure ; and I was glad I could 
speak the truth too, for I never does tell a lie * 
but when I cannot get a turn served without 
it. Iremember, my Lady, you told me 1o! 
ago that this was the best rule ; and I have 

lways held you up, my Lady, for an ensam- 
ple. Lord have mercy upon their souls, that 
will tell hin over a pack of liea for no other 
pu at to make people laugh ! And there 
is all your writers of books too, full of stories 
from oneend to the other, what will become 
of them, poor sinners ? 

Lady S. Never trouble your heed about 
them: what have you seen ? 

Pry. O dear me ! the sheets and the table- 
linen, and the pickles, and the sweetmeats, 
and the hams, and the bacon, that I have seen ! 

Lady §. Indeed, Pry! 

Pry. But do you know, my Lady, there is 
@ curious place in the house. 

Lady S. What is it, pray ? 

Pry. A closet where they keep cordials for 
poor people. 

Lady 8. (sourly.) Humph. 

Pry. It was kept for that purpose by the 
late Mrs. Seabright, and this young lady, 1 
am told, is as fond of it as her mother was, 

Lady S. Humph—every body has some 


t or other, 
ey, Certainly, my Lady, but this is a very 
strange one tho. For you must know, my 
Lady, 1 thought no harm just to taste one of 
the bottles myself, thinking it might be some 
pennyroyal-water or blackberry-wine, or such 


good receipt in my, 
jorses upon the re-*, 
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protest it is as good liquor as any gentlewo- 
taan would choose to keep for her own use. 
Lady S. I belieye it has run in your head, 
? 


Pry. No, no, my Lady ; whatever I may do 
by myself when I have a paip in my stomach, 
or such like, for nobody can help afflictions 
when it pleases Heaven to send them, I never 
takes more than is creditable before people. 
And, O my Lady ! the pans of milk, and the 
butter, that I have seen in the dairy! And 
Tasaure you, my Lady, the servants make 

d nse of it: they make spare of nothing : 

e very kitchen-maids have cream to their 


tea. 

Lady S. Well, well; we shall see how long 
this rioting will last. 

Pry. And (have been in the garden and 
in the orchard too—But stop! I hear a noise 
in the bushes. 

Lady 8. (looking around alarmed.) Why 
flid you talk so loud, you gossipping fool? 
Come with me into the house. [Exeont La- 
dy Sarah and Pry, looking round alarmed. 
Enter Garnrner, creeping from amongst the 

bushes, and shaking his fist and making faces 

after them. 


Gar. I have been in the garden and the or- 
chard too! hang’d jade! we shall see who 
comes off winner at last. (Exrr. 


Scene III. 
Enter Szasricur followed by Rogert. 


Seca, (speaking as he enters.) And he'll call 
again you say ? His name is Plausible ? 

Rob. Yes, Sir ; he is a very grave, sensible 
looking tan. 

Sea,” And has nobody elae call'd ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea. No letters for me ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea, Nobody applying for franks ? 

Rob. No, Sir. 

Sea, (aside.) Stupid dolts ! (aloud.) So much 
the better. Be in the way when I call for 
you. (Exir Robert.) Well, this is strange 
enough: nobody soliciting; nobody coming 
to pay their court to me; nobody asking me 
even for a frank: it is very strange ! (after 
musing some time.) Ha! but there is a bad 
spirit in men, which makes them always un- 
willing at first to acknowledge the superiority 
of him who has been more nearly on a level 
with themselves. It is only when they see 
him firmly established, and advaneing in the 
path of honours, that they are forced ta res- 
pect him. (after walking across the stage 
proudly.) And they shall see me advance. 
J am not a man to stop short at such begin- 
ninga as these, after the high connexions I 
have made: I feel that I am born for advanc- 
ing. The embarrassment of public affairs 
at present offers my activity a fair field for ex- 
ertion. (a great noise and clamour heard with 





Enter Ropert. 


What a cursed clamour and noise is this I 
hear? 

Rob. Only my Lady, Sir, who has been all 
over the house with Mrs. Pry, and laying 
down some prudent regulations for the fam- 
ily. 

Sea. And what have the Servants to sa: 
to that? ; 

Rob. A Pretty deal, Sir: they are no wise 
mealy mouthed about the matter; and they're 
all coming to your honour with itin a body. 

(The noise without still coming nearer.) 

Sea. Don't let the angry foots come to me} 
T'lthave nothing todo with it. Go, tell them 
80. 


Rob. Very well, Sir; I'll be sure to tell them, 
he, he, he / 

Sea. What, sirrah ! is it 2 joke for you? 

Rob, I did’nt laugh, Sir. i 

. (very .) But you did, you 
deanta oat ee 7 iy 

(Voices without.) V'll tell his -honour of it, 
that I will. His honour is a good master, 
and has always kept his house like a gentle- 
man. 

Sea. Did not I tell you not to let those an- 
gry idiota come to me? [Extt by the opposite 
side from the noise, in great haste whilst Rob- 
ert pushes back the crowd of servants, who are 
seen pressing in at the door. 

Rob. Get along all of you! his honour 
won't be disturb'd. {Exeunt ; @ great clam- 
our heard as they retire. 
Scene IV.—vapy ssRAH’s DRESSING 
ROOM, 


Enter Lavy Saran, followed by Soputa, car- 
rying 8 work-basket in her hand, which she 
sets upon a work-table, and sits down to work. 


Lady S. (sitting down by her.) Now | hope, 
Miss Seabright, I may flatter myself with 
having more of your company this morning 
than you generally favour me with. HH Lo: 
Allcrest does not come at an early hour, we 
shatl have time for a good deal of work. 
‘When a young lady is industrious, and is not 
always réading nonsensical books, or running 
up and down afterchildren, or watering two 
or three foolish flower-pots on her window, 
ahe can do a great many things for herself, 
that enable her to appear better dress'd than 

irls who are more expensive. (pausing) You 

lon’t answer me. 

Soph. Indeed, Ma’am, I had better not, for 
I don’t know what to say. 

Lady S. You are a very prudent 
dy, indeed, to make that a reason fo! 


oung la- 


your jongne. 

Soph. {t is a reason, indeed, which elder 
ladies do not always attend to. 

Lady 8. What gown is that you have put 
on to-day? It makes you: look like a child 
from the nurse’ Mr. Supplecoat is to ac- 
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ising young man, of good expectations, and I 
could have wish’d you had dress'd to more 
advantage. There is a young friend of mine 
scarcely a year older than yourself, who is 
just going to be married to one of the best 
matches in the country; and it is of great 
importance to have a daughter of a large fam- 
ily well and early settled in life. 

Soph. (looking very much surprized.) O 
how different! My poor mother used to say, 
that young women ought not to be married 
too early, but wait till they had sense to con- 
duct themselves at’ the head of a family. 

Lady S. Some of them would wait till they 
were pretty well wrinkled then. 

Soph. Jt must be confessed that some, who 
do wait till they are pretty well wrinkled, are 
fain at last to marry without it. (Voices 
heard, without.) 

Lady S. (rising quickly.) Itis my broth- 
er’s voice: he is come early. 


Enter SganeicaT, Lord ALucrest, and Sir 
Crarty Suppiecoat. 


Lady 8. My dear brother, I am rejoiced to 
wee you. (holding out her hand to Lord All- 
crest, who salutes her, and then curtesying 
very graciously to Sir Crafty.) 

‘dA. 1 am happy to see you look so well, 
sister. 

Sir C. Lady Sarah looks as a bride ought 
to look, fair and cheerful. 

Lady §. And Mr. Supplecoat talks as a 
courtier ought to talk, I need not say how. 

Lord A. f beg pardon; let me have the 
pleasure of introducing Sir Crafty Supplecoat 
to your Ladyship. 

Lady S, Every new honour that Sir Craf- 
ty acquires must give me pleasure. And 
permit me to introduce to your Lordship, 
Mr. Scabright's—I mean my daughter, who 
has many good qualities to make her worthy 
of your esteem, (presenting Sophia to Lord 
All. and then to Sir Crafty, who afterwards 
modestly shrinks back, behind Lady 8.) 

Sea. (aside to Lady S. pulling her by the 

sleeve.) 
What, is he madga baronet? 

Lady S. (uside.) Yes. 

Sea. (aside.) A baronet, not a knight? 

tady 8. (aside.) No, no! a baronet, cer- 
tainly. 

Sea. (aloud.) Permit me again to say how 
happy I am tosee your Lordship in this house: 
I hope you and Sir Crafty will not rua away 
from us so soon as your letter gave us reason 
to fear. 

Lord You ate very obliging, my good 
Si; but my time, as you may suppose, is of 
some little importance at present, and not al- 
together at my own command. 

Sir C. His Lordship's time has been so 
long devoted to the public, that he begins to 
believe it has a right to it. 





in a situation which gives my country some 
claims upon me: ever since the time of Gil- 
bert; third Earl of Allcrest, the chiefs of my 
family have pursued one uniform line of 
public conduct. 

Sir C. For which they have been reward- 
ed with one uniform stream of ministerial 
approbation.—Changes of men and of meas- 
ures have never been able to interrupt the 
happy and mutual uniformity. 

Lord A. \ believe, indeed, without the im- 
putation of vanity, { may boast of it. The 
imputation of pride I am not so anxious to a- 
void : it more naturally attaches itself to that 
dignified stability ; that high integri—I mean 
that public virt- Ishould say—(mumbling 
indistinctly to himself) which my family has 
been conspicuous for. 

Sir C. Pride is a fuult that great men blush 
not to own—it is the erinobled offspring of 
sclf-love; tho’, it must be confess’d, grave 
and pompous vanity, likea fat plebeian in 
a. robe of office, does very often assume its 
name. 

Lord A. Ha, ha, Sir Crafty! you have a 
pleasant imagination: one can see that you 
sometimes read books, 

Sir C. I would rather follow your example, 
my Lord, in the more agreeable study of 
men. No;I very seldom take a book in my 
hand, unless it be patronized by some great 
name, or have the honour, as has been the 
case with one of our best. works lately, to be 
dedicated to your Lordship. 

Lord A. Yam obliged to you, Supplecoat ; 
Tam sure I am very happy if a name of so 
little importance as mine can be of any use 
to the learned world. We all owe learning a 
great deal. 

Sir C. lam sure the patronage of your 
Lordship’s name is a full recompense to Jearn- 
ing for all the obligations you owe her. 

Lord A. (boring graciously, and then turn- 
ing to Seabright, us of modestly to interrupt the 
stream of his own praise.) Mtn Seabright, I 
must have a conversation with you in your 
library, when you can bestow as much Ieie 
sure upon me. Most of our elections are al- 
ready decided; and the ensuing parliament 
bids fair to be as united and as meritorioas as 
its predecessor. In those places where I have 
the honour to possess soine little influence, 
the constitution, the government, or ministry 
—that is to say the same thing, you know, 
will find hearty and zealous supporters: I 
think I may depend at least on the member 
for Crockdale. (bewing.) 

Sea. 1 hope | shall always be found to 
merit the friendship and alliance I have the 
honour of bearing to your Lordship. 

Lord 4. (drawing “back caldly.) Friend 
ship is always the strongest tye, Mr Sea- 
bright : indeed the only one that is now held 
in any consideration, or indeed ever men- 
tione ] 
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you please ; I shall have the honour of shew- 

Ing you the way to my library. 

Lord 4. | am infinitely ‘obliged to you. 
Will you go with us too, Sir Crafty? You 
have alist of the voters for Underwall in 
your pocket. The ladies will excuse us. 

+ [Exzoyr Lord All. Sir Crafty, and Sea. who 

Goes out with them und re-enters almost immedi- 

ately, 

Sea. (to Lady S.) His Lordship sent me 
back to borrow your spectacles. 

Lady S. Spectacles ! I use no such thing. 

‘Sea. He saya you do. 

Lady S. O yes, there is a particular kind 
which I sometimes look thro’ to examine any 
thing very minutely, 

(After receiving the spectacles and going to the 
door, he suddenly stops and turns buck.) 
Sea. But is it your brother’s interest that 

has made Supplecoat a baronet ? 

Lady 8, { dare say it is. 

Sea. Yes, yes! | make no doubt of it. [Bx- 
It, hurrying away. 

Lady S. (to Soph. angrily.) What made 
you, child, skulk behind backs so, like a sim- 
pleton ?—You can be fluent enough when 
there iy no occasion for it, and when you 

ought to spent ‘ou have not a word to say 
for yourself. This is true nursery breeding. 
joph. Indeed, Madam, you may than! 
yourselt for it; for after what you said to me, 
efore they arrived, about Sir Crafty Supple- 
coat and marrying, [ could notbear to look 
at him; and every time he looked at me, I 
felt strange and mortified, justas if I had been 
set there to be looked at. He is the most 
disagreeable man I ever saw in my life. 
Lady S. Don’t be uneasy ; you have little 
chance, I’m afraid, of being molested by him. 
But I forget: I must write to my friend, 
Mrs. Cudimore ; her husband is in credit 
now, and [ have been too negligent a corres- 
pondent. Exir. 
Soph. (sighing deeply.) O dear! O dear! 
O dear me! she sleeps quietly under the 
en sod that I would right gladly lie down 
reside, [Exit sorrowfully. 


Scene V.—a smaLL ROOM WITH 80- 
PHIA’S BOOKS AND MUSIC, AND FLOW- 
ER-PoTS, &C. SET IN ORDER. 


Enter Soria very sorrowfully, leaning upon 
Nurse, 

Soph. OQ my dear nurse! you are our best 
friend, and so ahe is going to send you away 
from us.— What will become of the poor chil- 
dren now ? What will become of us by-and- 
by? And my father, too? even my father. 

h how it grieved me to see him courting 
thit proud ford, who seems ashamed to con- 
sider him as a brother-in-law! To see even 
my father looked down upon—it goes to my 
heart. 

Nurse. Let him take what he gets, an’ a 
‘murrain to him! he had no business to bring 


we have lost—But dry up your tears: we’l! 
be revenged upon her: there is not a crea- 
ture in the house that has not swore it: we'll 
be revenged upon her. ‘ 

Soph. What do you mean, nurse? 

Nurse. I must not tell you, my dear young 
lady ; it is not proper that you should know 
any thing of it: but all the servants are join- 
ed in a plot, and they'll damp her courage, T 
warrant ye, they'll scare her finely. 

Soph. (skipping and clapping her hands.) 
O, I shall be so glad to have her well scared! 
And I wish they would steal that nasty dog 
of her's, for she is kind to no living creature 
but it. 

Nurse. Nay, to give the devil his due, I be- 
lieve she is growing fond of little Tony. 

Soph. Little Tony ? 

Nurse. Yes, indeed. 1t is strange enough, 
but the other day as she passed thro’ the hall, 
we were all looking sourly enough upon her, 
no doubt, when, what possessed the child I 
don't know, but he held out histarms to her, 
and smiled. 

Soph. Nasty little toad! to hold out his 
arms to her, 

Nurse. And, would you believe it, she took 
him in her arms, kigsed him very kindly, and 
has taken to him wonderfully ever since. 

Soph. And do you think ‘she really loves 
him 


Nurse. Upon my honest word, I do. 

Soph. O then, don't let them do any harm 
to her: don't let them take any revenge up- 
on her; if she love Tony, I would not have 
her hurt. . 

Nurse. O, but she loves none of the rest; 
she is as hard as a millstone to the other two. 
O la! here comes that fine Sir Crafty, as they 
call him: I wonder what can bring him here : 
can he be coming after you, Miss Sophy? 
(with a significant smile.) 

Soph. Now don’t say so, nurse, for you 
know I can’t bear it. 


Enter Sir Crarty SuppLecoat, advancing to 
SopHia witha very courteons smiling face, 
whilst she shrinks back and keeps close to 
Norse. 


. (aside.) O don't go, nurse. 

ee Tet gaak has Shad the goodness, 
Miss Seabright, to send to you a very-will- 
ing messenger, who ia happy to find any 
pretence in the world to present himself be- 
fore you. 

Nurse. (aside to Soph.) It is justas [ said. 
(aloud to Sir C.) Meaning yourself, Sir? 

Sir C. Yes; well guess'd, nurse -kyou are 
cunning enough, I see: you have the true 

‘ity about you that becomes your occupa- 

tion; and [ doubt not that your young lady 
has profited by your very instructive society. 
Now that you have found out the messenger, 
perhaps Miss Seabright herself may guess 
what fis errand is. 
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Nurse, (aside to Sophia, who shrinks back still 
more.) Ay, itis very like courting, I assure you. 

Sir C. (advancing as sherecedes.) Will not 
Miss Seabright do me the honour to bestow 
one thought upon it? I cannot doubt of her 
ability to. guess my errand, if she will have 
the condescension. 

Nurze (aside to Soph.) Yea, yes; it ia the 
very thing: Ehave heard many a courtship 
begin after this fashion. 

ih. (to Sir C., very much embarrassed and 
frightened.) I—l—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Sir C. (still advancing towards her as she 
recedes, with a more intolerable leer on his 

Jace.) Nay, do have the goodness to give me 
this proof of the skill you have acquired in 
this refined academy of improvement, and tell 
me on whaterrand I am eons It 

hk (becoming angry.) I'm sure I don’t 
ne? Aes it be to make a fool of me, and 
Idon't think Ineed to stay any longer for 
that purpose. (runs out.) 

Nurse, (running after her.) Don’t run 
away, Mias Sophy : he is a good looking gen- 
tleman, and very civil spoken, too. (Exit. 

Sir C. (looking after them.) Ha, ha, ha! 
Ente SHanp at the side by which they have 

gone out. 

Sharp. You are merry, Sir: I believe Ican 
guess what amuses you. 

Sir C. [dare say thou canst, Sharp; it is 
easy enough to sée what they have got into 
their foolish heads. Ha, ha, ha! does the po- 
litieal Lady Sarah think to put off her troub- 
Jesome nursery girl upon Crafty Supplecoat? 
Bat let me encourage the mistake for a little, 
it will strengthen my interest with Lord All- 
crest, which at present is necessary to me— 
Thou understand’st me, Sharp. 

Sharp. Yes, yes, Sir; and you'll have little 
trouble in Keeving it up; for the servants, 
thanks to Mrs. Pry’s gossiping, who is in her 
Jady'a secrets, have got it so strongly into 
their heads, that if you but pick up the youn, 
lady's glove when she drops it, they think 
you are putting a ring on her finger. 

Sir ©. I thank thee, Sharp; and if thou 
can’st at any time pick up, in thine own way, 
any information that may be useful to me, 
thou shalt not go without thy reward. And 
how does the young lady like her step-moth- 
‘er’s seheme? hast thou heard them talk about 
that? 

Sharp. Nay, they say she dislikes it very 
much, and is deucedly shy about it. 

Sir’ €. (smiling domceitedly. Poo, poo, 
poo! Shesmust be allowed to have her hittle 

ageuent as well as older people: deceit 
is inherent in the human mind. I came here 
at Lady Sarah’s desire to request that she 
would tring her music book into the drawing- 
room, and play to us; and she took it into 
her head. ut what brought you here to 
seek me? Is the horse-dealer come to look 





Sir C. Then I must goto him. [Exit Sir 
Crafly, whilst Sharp remains behind, musing 
as if in serious thought about something. 


Enter RopERT, in & great rage. 


Rob. Ay! what damn’d tricks are you 
thinking of? Ihave overheard, at the door 
here, all that you and your vile master have 
been saying. My young lady to be made a 
fool of for is conveniency, indeed! She's a 
match for a better man than him any day in 
the year; there is not a lord of the land too 

for her. But I'll be revenged upon him, 
vile serpent that he is! I'll be revenged upon 
him! 

Sharp. Well, don't be so loud, my good 
Robert, and you will perhaps be satisfied — 
He has twice promised to get mea place or to 
raise my wages for me; and if he break his 
word with me a third time,~I know what— 
Come, man, let us go and have a glass togeth- 
er. [Exeont. 


































ACT HI. 


Scene I,—a sMauy country INW NEAR 
SEABRIGHT’S HOUSE. 


Enter BEAUMONT, MORGAN, and WILLIAM 
BEAUMONT, 


Bea. (to Mor) Well, my good Sir, how do 
ou like travelling once more a little easy 
forenoon’s journey in your native country ? 

Mor. Every thing in my native country is 

plensant to me, or at least ought, to be ‘so; 
ut I don’t know ; I return to it again like a 
dog to a deserted house ; he begins to weg 
his tail at the threshold, but there is nobody 
to welcome him in: there is another genera- 
tion grown up that knows not me; there is 
nothing but young people now in the world. 

Bea, But those young people will love and 

enieem you, and honour you. ‘The caresses 
even of cheerful infancy go very kindly to 
an old man’s heart. Come, come! you shall 
see the promising family your niece has left 
behind fer, and your heart will warm to 
them. Seabright has, I fear, set an ungra- 
cious step-mother over their head; but she, 
perhaps, looks more so than she is.—-Here 
comes our landlady. 


Enter Lanpiapy. 

Good morning, Mrs. Thrifty. 

and. (to Bea.) O Sir! I be glad to see 
you! 

Bea. I thank you, good landlady: take 
good cate of my wife. R 

Land. That I will, Sir; she’s in the green 
chamber, giving orders to her maid. And 
this young gentleman ia your son, I suppose. 
(turning, and curtesying to Wil.) 

Bea. Yes, my sood ma’am. 
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helplees will rest upon him.—You are going 

to the Squire's, [ suppose ? 

7 Bea, Yes, landlady ; how does the family 
lo? 

Land. O lad, Sir! what an alter’d family 
it be! the servants u-grumbling; the lady 
a-scolding; the Squire hinself going up and 
down like a ian possess‘d, as they tell me, 
and cun’t sleep in his bed o’ nights for writ- 
ing to dukes and lords and such like, and tor- 
menting himself, poor men, just to he made a 
Sir or a Knight, or some nonsense or other 
of that kind :—and then all the poor children ; 
it grieves me to see them like so many chick- 
ens that have got no dam to gather them to- 
gether, tho’ I’m sure that dear good young 
lady does all that she can for them. I sees 
her every morning from the room overhead, 
which overlooks their garden, walking with 
them as if she were the mother of them all, 
tho’ ! warrant you she’s soon snubb'd into! 
the house again: O it grieves me to see them! 

Will. (eagerty.) In the room overhead, did 
you say? and in the morning? about this 
time ? 

Land. | don't know if just at this very 
time. 

Will. T dure say she is. (going out eagerly.) 

Bea, But you wanted to read that para- 

aph about your friend, William, and here is 
the newspaper just come. 

Will. (impatiently.) O hang it! not now: 
1 don’t care if I never read it. 

[Exrr quickly. 

Bea. (to Land.) And he can't sleep in his 
bed, they say, for writing letters to great 
people ? 

Land. Yes, Sir, so they say; but there 
may be other reasons for a man not resting in 
his bed. 

Bea, And what other reasons may there 
be? 

Land. Sir, my grandfather was sexton of 
the parish, and would have thought nothing 
of digging you a grave in a dark winter 
evening, or ringing the church bel! in the 
middie of the night. with never a living crea- 
ture near him but his dog and his lantern; 
and I have myself sat up with dead corpses 
ere now, and [ can't but say they always lay 
very quietly when I was with them; there- 
fore mn not a very likely person, you know, 
to give heed to foclish stories about ghosts 
and such lik Howsomever, the servants 
say that they hear strange noises since their 
new lady cune home; and some of them 
swears that they have heard their late lady's 
footsteps walking along the hali in the mid- 
dle of the night, as plainly as when she was 
alive, 

Bea. That is strange enough, landlady. 

Land. To be sure i Sir; but what shall 
we say against it? forif misers come back to 
the world again to look after their gold, why 
may neta mother come back fo it again to 











Bea. Indeed, it would be difficult in this 
case to gainsay it, But let us have coffee in 
the next room, [ pray you, as svon as you 


can. 

Tand. Immediately, Sir. [Exit Landlady. 

Bea. This is a strange untoward accourt 
that our good landlady gives us of the family. 
One can find ont, however, that domestic 
comfort is no more the lot of poor Seabright 
—but we shall see when we go to in what 
state he is in. 

Mor. You will see yourself then, for I 
shan't go to him at all. 

Beu. No! don't say so, my good friend: he 
was an affectionate husband to your niece, and 
an indulgent father to her children. (Mor. 
shakes his head.) When his wife died, his old 
habits were broken up; he is of an aspirin, 
disposition ; a high alliance and a borough 
presented themselves to him, and he fell into 
the snare. (Mor. stili shakes his head.) He has 
married a woman who is narrow-minded nat- 
urully ; but that disposition has deen strength- 
ened by circumstances: she has long been 
left, as n single woman, to support high rani 
upon a very small income, and has lived 
much with those to whom begging and s0- 
licitations are no disyrace: differently cireum- 
stanced she might have been more respectz- 
ble, and when differently circumstanced she 
may becoine so. 

for Go to him thyself, Beaumont: I am an 
old man; my life's bark has been long buffeted 
about on a stormy sea, and I have seen cruel 
sights. 1 do not look upon my fellow-men 
with the same gentle eye as thou dost : I can- 
not love them myself, but Ilove thee because 
thou dost it: so e’en take me home to thine 
own house ! no other house will I enter; and 
let me have an arm-chair by thy fire-side to 
end my aye in, where I may sit at my ease, 
and grumble at the whole human race. 

Bea. No, no! you shall see all your rela- 
tions; and love them too, and do what isright 
by every one of them. 

Mor. Do it for me then: I can't be troubled 
with it. Take my fortune into your own 
hands, and dispose of it as you please. 

Bea. No; you shall do it yourself; and the 
blessings of those you bestow it upon shall 
fall on your own head undivided and uninter- 
cepted. 

Mor. I will take the simplest and shortest 
way of séttling my fortune ; I'll give it all to 
your son. 

Bea. (Stretching himself up with a proud 
smile.) Yes, if he will have it. 


Enter Witaram B, with great atfioation, _ 


Will. Y've seen her, father! P’ve seen her! 

Bea. Who have you seen? 

Wil, My cousin Sophy : she is in the gar- 
den just now with all the children about her; 
and they have pulled off her hat in their play, 
and she looks so pretty—I—I mean good-hu- 
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her pretty, William.—But Mr. Morgan has 
got something very serious to say to you: he 
“wishes to setile his fortune upon you. 

Mor. Yes, my brave William, every shil- 
ling of it. 

‘il. What! and Sophia and all the little 
Seabrights, who are ag nearly related to you, 
to have nothing ! 

Mor. It shall be all your own. 

Will, (with great vehemence.) Hang me, 
then, if take one sixpence more than my 
own share.! 

Mor. Ah! I see how it is: Iam a blasted 
tree from which no sapling shoots: my grey 
hairs are despised. 

Will. O say not eo, my good Sir! (Bending 
one knee to the ground, and kissing the old 
‘nan’s hand.) 1 will bow my head as affec- 
tionately beneath your blessing as the most 
dutiful child. But you shall have many chil- 
dren to respect and love you ! and one of them 
—O you shall see one of them that willmake 
your heart leap with pleasure. 

(Hurrying away.) 

Bea, Where are you going in such haste? 

Will, Never mind; V'llsoon return. [Exir. 

Mor. (to Bea. who looks significantly tohim.) 
Yes, my friend, he was sent to you from Him 
who hag given you many blessings. 

Bea, But none like this. (Fervently.) He 
ia a brave and upright spirit, passing with me 
thro’ this world toa better. When he was 
but so high, yea, but so high, how his little 
heart would spurn at all injustice ! 


Enter Mrs. Beaumost. 


Mrs. B. Whereis William? 

Bea. He is gone over the way, I believe, to 
fetch Sophia here. 

Mrs. B. I'm glad of that: I came here on- 
ly tosee her, and I will never enter Seabright’s 
door again as long as I live. 

Bea. “ As long as I live,” my dear, is a 
phrase of very varied significations : it means 
the term of an angry woman's passion, or a 
fond woman's fancy, or a. 

Mrs. B. Or a good man's simplicity, Mr. 
Beaumont. Do you think I will ever enter 
the house where that woman is the mistress; 
unfeeling, indelicate, uncivil ? 

Bea. But she won't squander his tortune, 
however; and that is a good thing for the 
children. 

Mrs. B. Poo, Mr. Beaumont! the wicked- 
est creature on earth has always your good 
word for some precious quality or other. 

Bea, Well, my dear, and the wickedest 
creature‘n the world always has something 
about it that shews whose creature it is—that 
shews we were all meant for a good end; and 
that there is a seed—a springing place—a be- 
ginning for it, in every body. 

Mrs. B. It is avery small speck with her, 
‘then, I’m sure, and would elude any body’s 
‘warch but your own. 
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gty at present: [ assure you she is a very 

woman, and has an excellent heart. 

jhe is in all things better than myself, tho’ 
I'm of a more composed disposition. 

Mrs. B. ( softened.) My dear Beaumont! | 
chide -you asa child, and 1 honour you aga 
man! But no more of this—Does Willian 
tell Sophia that she is to meet her great-uncle 
here? 

Mor. I hope he will not: I should wish to 
be unknown for some time, that 1 may observe 
and determine fer myself, since you will make 
me act for myself. 

Bea. Go, then, into the next room with Mrs, 


Beaumont: I'll wait for them here, and if he * 


has not told her already, I'll desire him to 

conceal it. Ihear them coming. [Exeunt 

Mrs. B. and Morgan. 

(Enter Witr1am B. leading in Sopxza.) 

Soph. But who are you taking me to see? 

Wal. You shall know by-and-by —But do 
stop a moment, Sophy, and pull back the hat 
a little from your face: you look best with it 
80. (stopping and futing her hat to rights. 
That will do And throw away that foolis! 
basket out of your hands (taking a flower-bask- 
et from her, in which she seems to have been 
gathering rose-leaves, and throwing it away) ; 
and pray now hold up your head a little bet- 
ter. ‘ 

Soph. What is all this preparation for? 
(Bea, Who had retired to the bottom of thestage, 

unobserved by them, now advances softly be- 

hind Soph. and makes a sign to William to 
be silent.) 

Will. You are to see somebody that loves 
you very much, and likes to see yon look 
well, you know ; you are to see your aunt. 

Soph. But there is somebody else you told 
me of, 

Will. Yes, there is an old connection of 
ours with her; and pray now, Sophy, look 
pleasantly upon him; for he is an old man, 
and has met with misfortunes; he has been 
in foreign countries ; he has been in prsions, 
and has had chains on his legs. 

Soph. O then, lam sure T shall look upon 
him kindly ! 

[Exzunt Soph. and Will. followed ata dis- 

tance by Beaumont. 

Scene IJ.—s LarGeE RooM 1N SEA: 
BRIGHT’S HOUSE. LADY SARAH IS DI8- 
COVERED SITTING BY ATABLE WRIT 
ING, NEAR THE BOTTOM OF THE STAGE’ 
Lady S. There is so much light thrown a- 

cross my paper here, it makes me almost 

blind. Who's there? is it you, Pry ? 
Enter Pry from the adjoining room. 

Pry. Yes, my Lady; Isits in this room 
here pretty often, for the servants are vulgar 
and.rude to me, and my own room js so lone- 
some { can’t bear tobe init. Not that I hear 
any of them noises, excepting in the night 
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door, “lowe, lowe, lowe !” just like a great 
bull: then it comes presenty after, “ scrie, 
serie, scrie !”’ just like a raven, or a cock, or 
f cat, or any of those wild animals ; and then 
for the groans that it givee—O! an old jack 
that has not been oil’d for a twelve month is 
a joke to it. 

Lady 8. (gravely.) Remove this table for 
me fo the other end of the room: it is too 
muchin the sun here. (Pry removes the ta- 
ble near the front of the stage, and Lady S. sits 
down to write again, without speaking ; then 
looking up and seeing Pry still by her.) Leave 
me. 


Pry. I'm just going, my Lady. I beheve 
I told you, my Lady, that Robert tells me, 
the vicar always expects the present of & new 
gown and cassock when he is sent for to lay 
a ghost in any genteel house. 

Lady S, Leave me, I say; I'll hear no 
more of that nonsense at present. [Exit Pry, 

and enter Seabright. 

Sea. What has that absurd creature been 
chatting about? 

Lady S. Still about those strange noises. 

Sea, [ thought so; every rioise is a thief or 
aghost with her. Who are you writing to? 


& Tam writing to Lady Puler, to beg | wi 


she will have the goodness to send me a few 
lines by return of post, to let me know how 
her rheumatism does: her husband, you know, 
may have it in hia power to serve you. 

joa. (nodding.) That is very right, my 


ear. 

Lady S, And here is a letter I hnve just 
written to Lady Mary Markly : she is a spite- 
ful toad, and’ I never could endure her; but 
she is going to be married for the third tine 
to a near relation of the minister's, and it will 
be proper in me, you know, fo be very much 
interested in her approaching happiness. 

Sea. Yes, perfectly right, my dear Lady 
Sarah; [ won't interriypt you. (sits down.) 

Lady $, Iadeed, my dear Seabright, } have 
been in the aabit of studying these things, and 
] know how to make my account in it. If 
people would but attend to it, every acquaint- 
ance that they make, every letter that they 
write,every dinner that they give, might be 
made to turn to some advantage. 

Sea. (hastily, with marks 9 
no! that is carrying it too far! 

Lady S. Not at alt, Mr. Seabright: 1 sent 
abasket of the best fruit in your garden this 
morning even to old Mrs. Pewterer, the 
Mayor of Crockdale’s mother-in-law, and J 
dare say it won't be thrown away. 

Sea. Cemiling.) Well, that, however, was 
very well thought of. But l interrupt you. 
(she continues to write, and he sits musing for 
some time, then speaking to himself.) A baron- 
et of Great Britain and seven thousand a 
year! (smiling tohimaclf.) Ay, that would be 
ting-place at which I could put up my 





disgust.) No, |, 





Lady S. (looking up from her paper.) A 
baronet of slate ei ou, will ate be; 
this day's post, I trust, will inform you of that 
honour being conferred upon you; but the 
seven thousand a year, I wish we were as 
suré of having that added to it. 

Sea. 1 wish we were; but Mr. Plausible 
has been with me last night, and has pointed 
out a way tome, m which, by venturing a 
considerable capital on very small risk, a most 
prodigiousygain might be made ; and in which, 
money laid out—— : 
ly &. (interrupting him eagerly.) Will 
mever return any more! (getting up alarmed.) 
Pray, ey, my dear Seabright, don’t frighten 
me! The vety idea of such a scheme will 
throw me into a fit—Don’t let that men en- 
ter the house any more—he isa dark-eyed, 
needy-looking man—don't let him come here 
any more. 

Sea. Why, what alarms you so much? he 
is a very uncommon men, and a man of ge- 
nius. . 

Lady S. Keep him out of the house, then, 
for Heaven’s sake! there is never any good 
got by admitting men of genius; and you 
may keep them ail out of your house, ’m sure, 

ut being very imhospitable 
Sea. Your over-caution willbe a clog upor 
my fortune. 

Lady S. A clog upon your fortune, Mr. 
Seabright ! Am not I doing every thing that 
& woman can do to advance it? am not I 
writing letters’ for you? making intimacies 
for you? paying visits for you? teazing ev- 
ery body that is related to me within the fifti- 
eth de; of consanguinity for you ?—and is 
this being a clog upoa your fortune? 

Sea. Well, well! we shall see what it all 
comes to. 

Lady S. Yes, we stall see ; this very post 
will inform you of our success; I’m sure of 
it; and see, here are the. letters. 


Enter Pry with letters, which she givea to Sza.;' 
and then puts one down on the table for La- 
DY SaRraH, who isso busy looking at Sxa- 
BRIGHT’s that she does not perceive :t. 


Lady S. (to Pry, who seems inclined to stay.) 
Don’t wait: shall call when I want you. 
{Exit Pry. 
Sea. (opening a letter and running his cye 
over it eagerly.) Hang it! it ia about the al- 
tering of a turnpike road. (throws it away im- 
patiently, and opens another letter which he 
reads in like manner.) Stuff and nonsense a- 
bout friendship, and old acquaintance, and so” 
om! Whata parcel of fools there-are in the 
world! Ha! what seal is this? (opening 
another letter eagerly.) Hell and the devil! i 
is a letter from your brother, and only a com- 
mon-place letter of compliment, with never a 
word on the subject! (Tearing the letters tn a 
rage, and strewing the floor.) Cura- 
shag — has ed ae 
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your letters, Mr. Seabright, they will do to 
‘write notes upon. 

+ Sea. O confound your little minute econo-, 
my, Lady Sarah! itcomes across me every 

+ now and then like the creeping of a spider : 
it makes me mad. 

Lady 8. (putting aside her papers, much of- 
fended.) Ythink Vneed searcely give myself 
the trouble of writing any more to-day. (see- 
ing the letter on her table.) Ha! a letter from 
my brother tome! (opening it.) and a later 
date | fancy than thet which you have re- 
ceived. (reads tt.with her countenance bright- 
ening up.) 

Sea. (looking eugerly at her.) What's in it? 
(she is silent.) What’s in 1t? for God's sake 
tell me ! 

Lady S. (going up to him with a smiling 
face, and an affected formal curtesy.) 1 have 
the honour to congratulate Sir Anthony Sea- 
‘bright. 

‘Sea. Is it really so? Isit really so? Let me 
see, let me see. (snatches the letter from her, 
and reads it.) O it is go in very truth !—Give 
me your hand, my dear Lady Sarah! and 
give mea kiss too. (kisses her on one cheek, 
and she graciously turns to him the other.) O 
one will do very well.—Where are all the 
children? let every soul in the house come 
about me!—No, no, no! let me be decent; 
let me be moderate. 


Enter PLausiaiE. 


Sea. (going joyfully to him.) How do you 
do? how do you do, is rely, good friend? 

Lady. S. | ing Bea. by the sleeve.) You 
know you are engaged; youcan’t speak with 
any body at present. 

Sea. 1 can doall [have to do very well, 
and give a quarier of an hour to Mr. Plausi- 
ble, notwithstanding. 

Lady S. (still pulling him.) You have many 
jetters to write,and many other things. — 
You understand me ? 

Plau. I shall have the pleasure of calling 
then to-morrow morning. 

Lady S. He is engaged to-morrow morn- 


ing. 

Brau. And in the evening also? 

Lady S. Yes, Sir, and every hour in the 
day.—He has not yet laid out his fortune to 
such advantege as will enable him to bestow 
quite so much leisure time upon his friends 
as Mr. Plausible. 

Plau, I can never regret the leisure time I 
have upon my hands, since it has given me 
an opportunity of obliging your Ladyship: I 
have procured the inestimable receipt for 
whitening linen without soap that I men- 
tioned to you, and I shall bring it to you to- 
morrow. 

Lady S. Pray don’t take the trouble! I am 
much obliged to you: but we are all so much 
occupied! (to Sea.) Are not you going to 
write by return of "post ? 
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pleased, tho’ most anwofthy of it, and most. 
unlook’d-for on my part, to honour me with 
the dignity of a baronet of Great Britain. 

Plau. 1 tejoice, my dear Sir, I congratulate 
you with all my heart; and I have the hon- 
our to congratulate your Ladyship also. 

Lady 8. 1 thank you, Sir—good marning— 

morning. 

Sea. (to Plau.) Trifling as these things may 
be,-yet as a mark of royal fevour— 

Lady 8S. (impatiently.) Yes, yes; he knows 
all that well enough.—Good morning. (to 
Plau.) You will positively have no tumeto 
write your letters by the return of post, (to 
Sea. pulling him away, who bows to Plau. and 
goes with her unwillingly. Turning round 
suddenly to Plau. as they are just going out.) 
Whitening linen without soap ? 

Plau, Yes, Madam; and no expense of any 
kind in the business. 

Lady S. When you are passing this way, 
at any rate, I should be glad to look at it. 

Plau. I shall have the honour very soon of 
calling upon your Ladyship. 

Lady S. You are very obliging. You will 
excuse us; you will excuse us, Mr. Plausible ; 
we are really obliged to be extremely rude to 
you. xEUNT Lady S. and Sea. 

Plau. (alone.) Ha, ha, ha! I shall keep my 
hold still I find. 


Enter ProwLer, looking cautiously about as 
e enters. 


What do you want? 

Pro, Unleas you want to be laid up by the 
heels, don’t go out of this house by the same 
door that you enter dit: Thave waited in 
the ere to tell you. 

"Plan. Ha! have they found me out? 

Pro, Yes, by my faith, there are two as ug- 
ly looking fellows waiting for you at the front 
entry as ever made a poor debtor's heart 
quake. There is surely some back door in 
this house. 


Enter Rogert. 


(0 Rob.) My good friend, I want to know 
where we can finda back way out of this 
house. 

Rob. And I want to know when Iam to 
have the crown I intrusted to you. 

Pro. To me, Sir? 

Rob. Yes, to you, Sir; and you know it 
very well, you do. 

Pro, O' you are my friend Robert, that 1 
was inquiring after. 

Rob. Yes, Sir; and I will have my money 
directly ; for I know you are acheat; [ know 
it by your very face. 

Pro. Ha, ha, ha! So you prefer having a 
crown to-day to receiving ten guineas to- 
morrow ? ; 

Rob. Receiving ten fiddle-strings to-mor- 
row! pay me my crown directly. 

Pro. ¥. i, with all my heart; but 
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entitled to. (Robert hesitates.) Nay may, I’m 
not such an ass as you take me for: there is 
n,ink, and paper. (pointing to the table.) 
ign me a right to the ten guineas directly: 
ob. (scratching his head.) Well, we'll let 
it stand, if you please, till another time. 

Pro. i thought so: faith you’re too cunning 
forme! But shew us the way to the back 
door, quickly. 

Rob. And should you like to come that 
way to-morrow, when you bring me the mon- 
ey? I shall be sure to be in the way to let 
you in. 

Pro. Let us out by the back door to-day, 
and let me in to-morrow by any door you 
pleane. [Exzunt. 


ACT IV. 


Scrve I.—snapaigut’s LipRaRy.— 


Enter Szapriont, as if froma short journey, 
and the ELprst Boy running after him. 


Boy, O papa, papa! I'm glad you're come 
back again! And have you said over your 
speech to the parliament? and did they say 
any fine speeches back again to you? 

Sea, Go away, George: I'm fatigu'd; I 
can’t speak to you now 

Enter Rogerr, 


Rob. Won’tyour honour have some refresh- 
ment after your journey? My Lady is gone 
out jan airing: you had better have some- 

ing. : 

Sea, No, nothing, Robert.—A glass of wa- 
ter, if you please. (sits down grave and dis- 
pirited, whilst Robert fetches the water, and 
the Boy plays about the room.) 

Rob. (presenting the water.) I'll warrant 
now that you have had a power of fine talk- 
ing in this Parliament house ; and I warrant 
your honour's speech was as well regarded as 
‘any of it. 

Sea. I thank you, Robert: I am fatigued, 
and would be alone for a little: take that 
boy"away in your hand. (Exzunt Rob. and 
the Boy, and Sea. remains some time musing 
with a dissatigied fuce ; then speaking to him- 
self.) ‘The conciseness with which the 
Honourable Baronet who spoke last has treat- 
ed this question.” Ah! but I was,—I was 
too concise! The whole train of connecting 
and illustrative thoughts, which I had been 
atso much pains, beforehand, to fix and ar- 
yange in my head, vanish’d from me as I rose 
to speak ; and nothing of all that I had pre- 
pared presented itself before me, but the 
mere heads of the subject standing up bar- 
ren and bare, like so many detach’d rocks in 
a desert land. (starting up.) This will never 
do! I’m sure 1] have not spared myself: I 
have labour'd night and day at this speech : 


ed me. (shaking his head.) This will never 
do! let me rest satisfied with what I have 
i, and think of being a speaker no more.-r 
(ands despondingly for a little while, with his 
arms across, then suddenly becoming animat- 
ed.) No! I will not give it up! I saw an old 
school-fellow of mine in the lobby, as I went 
out, who whisper’d to the person standing 
next him as I pase’d, that I was his towns- 
man. Does not this look as if my speech, 
even auch as I was enabled to give it, had 
been approved of? 0, I will not give it up! 
This is the only way to high distinctions: 1 
must drudge and labour still. Heigh ho! 
(yawning grievously. A gentle tap is heard 
at the door.) Who's there? (ungrily.) 
Soph, (without.) May I come in, papa? 
Sea. Yes, yes; but what do you want’ 





Enter Sopaa, timidly, 

t. I only come, my dear Sir, to see 
pene do after your journey. But you 
don’t look well, papa ; you don’t look happy : 
has any thing displeas'd you? 

Sea. No, my good girl. 
Soph. (kissing his hund.) I thank you, par 
pa, for calling me your good girl: I was your 


rl. 
Sear And are ao still, my dear Sophia ; but 


you must sometimes excuse me; 1am not 
very happy. 

Soph. Ah papa! I know what makes you 
unhappy. 


Sea. (shaking his head.) Thou dost not! 
thou dost not! 

Soph. Ab, but I do! and nobody told it me 
neither—I can just see it my own self. You 
are giving yourself a great deal of trouble, 
and courting very proud and very disagreeable 
people, for what you very probably won't 

t; and you are grieved to think that Lady 
Barah does not treat us so kindly as she 
might do. But don’t be unhappy; don’t 
court those proud people any more: you 
have ry a live rpen as you used to do; 
and Lady Sarah will be kinder to us by-an- 
bye. I know she will; for she loves little 

‘ony already; and if she should not, we will 
never complain. 

Sea. (kissing her.) My sweet child! thou 
deservest—O thou deservest more than I can 
ever do for thee! 

rh. (gladly.) Do you say so, indeed? O 

Sea. What is it, Sophia? 

. Trguble yourself no more with great 
people, and studying of speeches for that odi- 
ous Parliament; and when Lady Sarah is out 
of the way, let the children come and play 
about you again, as they used to do. 

Sea. (tenderly.) ] thank you, my good 
child, but you don’t understand these things. 
(Walks thoughtfully across the room, and then 
returns toher again.) There is an office which 
Lord Allerest has promised 190 procure for me_ 
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liad that secured, I believe, in truth, it would 
be no unwise thing in me to follow your ad- 
' dice. 

Soph. O, my dear Sir, I hope you will 
have it, then! (skipping joyfully.) [hope you 
will have it. 

Enter a SeRvanr, and announces Sir CRarty 
Suppiecoat. 


Sea, Sit Crafty here! can any thing have 
happen’d for me ? 

Soph. O. if it should be the place !—But 
shall I go away? for I don't like to see that 
than. 

Sea. No, my dear, stay with me; I like to 
have you beside me. 

Soph. Then I will stay ; forI am happy 
now, and can look upon him boldly. 


Enter Sir CRarty SuPPLEcoat. 


Sea, Sir Crafty, your servant; I’m very 
happy to see you. 

Sir C. Your servant, Sir Anthony; I'm 
hay PY in being able to pay you my respects. 
—Miss Seabright I hope is well. (bowing to 
Soph. who returns his civility with cheerful- 
ness.) Indeed, Sir Anthony, I have long’d 
ever since I heard your speech in the House, 
which, for a maiden speech—Well, I will not 
say what it was.—I have long'd to declare to 
you the extreme pleasure I take in the fair 
vareer that is now open’d before you, and in 
being permitted to consider myself as one of 
your friends. 

Sea, vet do me great honour ; lam infi- 
nitely obli, to you. speech indeed 
ou, tit oni ht to sven | hesitat 

ir C. To have been just what it was, m 
dear Baronct. Your friends enjoy’d it: and, 
let me say it freely, without envy. 

Sea, Yam much flatter’d; their praises are 
sare—— (hesitating.) 

Sir C. Are proportion’d to their admira- 
tion, Sir Anthony : and they have great plea- 
eure in talking of it. 

* Sea. (eagerly.) Ha! do they talk much of 
it? 

Sir C. Yes; more than 1 would ventwe to 
tepeat to you. 

Sea. Friends, indeed, say many things that 
ought not to be believed. 

ir C. Lassure you, your's say many thin, 
which one of the qualities you_so eminently 
jossess would not, perhaps, suffer you to be- 
Reve. Eloquence—eloquence, my dear Sir— 
at things are to be attain’d in this countr 
yy eloquence. Eloquence and high connex- 
fons give 2 man such velocity in moving, 
that nothing can stop his career. —But 1 ought 
to tell you, by-the-bye, that old Saunter is 
dead, unexpectedly ; and that office, if indeed 
it can be consider'd as any oBject to you now, 
is ready for your acceptance. 

Soph. (aside to Sea.) ts that the office, papa? 

Sea. Yes, child : hold your tongue. (aloud.) 
I am, obliged to you for this intelligence, Sir 
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Crafty : an office for life, tho’ not very con+ 
siderable, is of some consequence to & maa 
who has a family of children. (Soph. takes 
her father's hand and presses it gratefully.) 

Sir C. Ha, ha, ha! Sir Anthony Seabright, 
with all his abilities and connexion, is, ike 
a very good father, anxious to provide for hia 
family ! I thought, my dear Sir, such talents 
as your's had generally been aecompanied; 
with an aspiring temper; but Lady Sarah’¢ 
pradent character, I perceive, has had itg 
effect upon you. a 

Sea. No, no; you are wrong. ol 
Sir C. Nay, pardon me if I say that youd 
also are wrong, in fixing yourself down, ii 
the very beginning of your career, as a quid 
unaspiring man, who ia glad to be early pres 
vided for in a quiet, humble permanency: 
for this office, you know, is regarded as—«; 

Sea. (interrupting him eagerly,) What, id 
it regarded in that light ? 

Sir C. It really is. Mr. Trotman, now pro: 
moted to a peerage, and whose firet speech, 
by-the-bye very much resembled your own 
refused it on that very account; and M¥ 
Brown, and Mr. Wilson, and Sir Sam! 
Soppet, and many other Misters and Sing 

romoted to the same dignity, would nev 
fave got on, be assured, if they had thus fix 
themselves down at the very threshold of ad 
vancement. 

Sea. Buti see no reason why acceptin, 
such an office as this should hinder one from 
advancing. 

Sir ct can give you no good reason for ij 
I confess ; but there have been certain placed; 
time out of mind, which have, somehow 
other, been consider’d as indicative or other 
wise of Hromotion; and which stand up in the 
great field of honours like finger-postw in @ 
wide-track'd common, saying “ this is the 
way to such a place :” they who are once 
possess’d of those places, move on to the 
others, for no earthly reason, that we can 
perceive, but because they have been place 
in the first; and this you will readily allow 
is no time for innovation. 

Sea. I believe there is something in what 
you say. 

Sir C. There is so much in it, that if you 
can find some less aspiring friend, to whom 
you can with confidence give up this office, 
relying on his honour to assist you with the 
full weight of his interest on all future occa+ 
sions, Tam sure you will never think of ac- 
it. 

(laying hold of her father’s arm, and 
ing eagerly to Sir Crafty.) Ah, but he 
will, tho’! 

Sea. Sophia, you forget yourself, (she 
shrinks back abosk'd) 

Sir C. (smiling.) Itis an amiable weakness 
in this interested age to forget. yourself, and’ 
confined, I believe, to young ladies alone. 

Soph. (provoked and roused,) I believe, at 
least, political baronets, tho’ not very old, do 
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but seldom fall into it. (archly.) And 1 
know, papa, who this friend is that will so 
kindly take this office off your hands. Sir 
Crafty will name him to you by-and-bye: it 
is a man who does not forget himself. 

Sea. (displeased.) What is the meaning of 
this, Sophia? I never saw you thus petulant 
before : I beg of vou to retire ; Sir Crafty and 
I must not be interrupted. 

Soph. I will retire, my dear Sir—but oh! 
(taking her father’s hand and pressing it.) bat 
oh !—you know what 1 would say to you. 
(Exit, casting a@ significant look to Seabright 
as she goes out. 

Sea. (after a considerable pause.) Sir Crafty, 
there is much in what you say, and | believe 
you are perfectly disinterested in the advice 
you give me; but I don’t know that I could 
justify myself to my own mind in refusing 
this office. 

Sir ©. There are few men less interested 
than myself; I will say it, Sir Anthony; I 
will say it proudly—Pardon me, however, 1 
do not presume to advise you; but hearin; 
Lord Clacker, and the Marquis of Lackland, 
and some others, talking of your speech, and 
the usual race of such abilities, and so forth, 
Many suggestions arose inmy mind, in regard 
to you, my dear Sir, which I very naturally 
supposed just now might have presented 
themselves to your own 

Sea. Ha! did Lord Clacker and the Mar- 

aia of Lackland talk of my speech, and my 
abili—I inean the probable effects of my situ- 
ation and connexions ? 

Sir C. Tassure you they spoke of both in 
a way very gratifying for a friend, so much 
interested in your promotion as I am, to hear 
—but remember, I give you no advice : I am 
a young man, and apt, perhaps, to be too san- 
guine where the admiration of talents may 
mislead me : I am too presumptuous to men- 
tion my opinion at all. 

Sea, (taking his hand with warmth.) Ono! 

<d like you the better for it! to be warmly san- 
guine 1s characteristic and graceful in youth ; 
and perhaps this propensity does not more 
often mislead it than the timorous caation of 
age.—You mention'd a friend to whom I 
might resign my pretensions to this office ? 

Src did, Sir Anthony ; but I now feel 
an embarrassment.—I'm sure it would never 
have enter’d into my imagination to think of 
it. But will you be kind enough to take a 
turn with me in the garden? there are some 
things that must be explain’d to you at length, 
lest you should at all misconceive what | am 
going to propose to you. (Exeunr. 
Scexe JI.—rue servants’ HALL; AND 

ROBERT DISCOVERED PULLING SOME 

CLOTHES OUT OF A BAG, AND LAUGH- 

ING TO HIMSELF AS HR LOOKS AT 

THEM. 


Rob. Yes, beef.drippings; what do you 
want ? 

Cook. It is ghost-time, don’t you know 
and your night for it too. 

Rob. Indeed! 

Cook. Ay, indeed! I groan’d last night, 
and Gardener the night before ; so e’en take 
your own turn when it comes to you: you 
was the first contriver of the plot. 

Rob. Why don’t you see me preparing, 
hussy ? I’m’going to dress myself up thm very 
night for the grand contasterfy, as a learned 
person would call it. 

Cook. (ciapping her hands.) O griskins and 
gravy, but that be delightful! Are you to 
appear to her to-night? 

Rob. Yes, wench ; for my master is in town, 
and is not expected back before to-morrow, 
(Holding out the clothes.) How do you like 
this black robe? Has it not a smack of the 
devil in it? 

Cook. Black! I thought you were to have 
been all in white, like m. hnte-tady, and to 
have threaten’d her for being so unkind to 
the children. 

Rob. Sol intended, Deborah; but I don’t 
know how, a qualm came across my heart, 
and would not Jet me make a mockery and a 
semblance of my dear mistress ; so we'll just. 
make the devil do, my fat Deborah; he’ll 
serve our turn well enough. 

Cook. Yes; he serves many a turn, if all 
that is said of him be true. 

Rob. How do you like that black hood 
with the horns toit? it isall my own contriv- 
ance. 5 

Cook. O it will do hugeously ! 

Rob. And pray mix alittle sooty grease for 
my face, cooky 3 and let me have some brick- 
dust to make a red staring ring round my 
eyes. 

Cook. That I will in a trice! But where 
is your tail, master devil? Will the jack- 
chain be of any use to you? 

Rob. No, no! let her once have a good look 
of my horns, and my red staring eyes, and I 
warrant you she'll never miss my tail. 

Cook. Good success to you! 

Rob. I don't doubt of success ; for my lady 
has lived a great part of her life in an old cas- 
tle in the North, and has as good a notion of 
a ghost or a goblin as most folka. 

Cook. He, he, he! Some folks will be 
warm enough to-night without frying cutlets. 
And bless you, man! if Mrs. Pry should come 
in your way, give her a claw for my sake. 

Rob. O never doubt that, hussy !—And 
here, in good time, comes Sharp to settle his 
part of the business; for you know we are to 
give his master a claw too, as well as Mrs. 

Ty. 


Enter SHARP. 


Cook. Come away, Sharp; which of us all 
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ws of, because her rich uncle chose to marry 
whilst their wedding clothes were a-making, 

wad who took it so much to heart, poor thing ! 
that she died soon after of the small-pox? I 
should not much care to do it myself. 

Sharp. No, cooky, we have a better plan 
than that ! 

Cook. What is it, man? : 

Sharp. Tho’ he laughs at Miss Seabright 
ase girl from the nursery, he has taken a 
strong desire to know whether she likes him 
or not; and, above all, what fortune she is to 
have : now | have promised to set Pry a talk- 
ing to her lady about this, when she puts ber 
to bed to-night, and to place him snugly in 
the adjoining chamber where he may he: 
every word that the 

Rob. You have told him there is no danger 
of being discover’d, as that room is always 
kept lock’d, and that you have stolen the key 
of it? 

+ Sharp. You may be sure of that. 

Rob. Then, you may be sure the devil won’t 
fail to take that chamber on his way from 
Lady Sarah’s, and pay his respects to him in 
passing. Come, come! let us all set about 
it! Th dress in my owngarret, Take some 
of those things in your hand, (Giving Cook 
some of the clothes to carry, and taking the 
rest himself.) {Exsunr. 


Scene {[I.—napy saran’s BED-ROOM, 
ALMOST DARK, WITH A FEEBLE LIGHT 
THROWN ACROSS THE FLOOR, AS FROM 
A BAD FIRE. 


Enter Sir Crarry Suppiecoar and SHARP, 
stealing softly on their tiptoes. 


Sir C. Hist, hist! which is the door, 
Sharp? 

Sharp. Never fear, Sir; come this Mek 
{opening the door of an adjoining room.) 
in, Sir, and fear nothing. But you must sit 
in the dark, and not be impatient : Pry won't 
fail to pump her lady, and you'll hear every 
word that is said. (putting Sir Crafty into 
the room, and pretending to lock the door upon 
him, then Exit laughing to himself as he goes 
out.) 


Enter Lapy Saran and Pry, carrying lights, 
by the same door by which SHarP went out, 
allowing him time to get out of the way with- 
out meeting him, 


Pry. (setting down the lights.) Well, I wish 
this night were well over, for I had such 
strange dreams last night. 

Lady S Don’t trouble me with your 
dreams now. Have you put all my muslin 
things into the press, and screw’d them well 
down? When the creases gre taken out of 
them, they will do perfectly well to wear 
another day. 

Pry. To be sure, my Lady; but for that 
old petticoat, if I do but touch it, it comes to 





just- 





dragging it about like a cobweb that the flies 
have been thro’; it would tear up into such 
pretty handkerchiefs! 

Lady S. Will it? as large as those I com- 
monly wear? 

Pry, Ono! I don’t mean such handker- 
chiefs as you would wear, my Lady, but 





Lady S. Don’t tease me now.—Have you 
heard any of those noises to-night? (seat 
herself in « chair near the front of the stage. 

Pry. La no! my Lady; did you hear any. 
thing ? 

Lady S. No, nothing at all: why do you 
look so frighten’d ? 

Pry. Usn sure the very thoughts of it has 
made my teeth to chatter like a spoon in an 
empty dish. I never heard of such things be- 
ing heard in any house, except the old Castle 
of Allcrest, just before the Earl, your grand- 
father, died. Mercy on us! there was no 
such noises heard in our village. 

Lady S. Apparitions seldom visit people of 
low condition, Pry. 

Pry. God be praised for it! { hope this 
here will be of the same way of thinking, I 
would not be a great lady and have ghosts 
grunting at my bed-side for the whole univer- 
sal world. If you please, my Lady, [ should 
like to go up to Susan us soon as may be, 
pardon my boldness, for she is as frighten'd 
as lam; and | may chance to meet some- 
thing on the stairs, if 1am much later; andI 
know very well, my Lady, you're not afraid. 

Lady S. No, I'm not afraid, but I don’t 
know how~I have a little of 1 don’t know 
what, that has come upon me.—You had bet- 
ter sleep on the couch by my bed to-night ; ¥ 
may want my drops in the night time.— 
What o'clock is it? 

Pry. (looking at the watch.) Mercy on us! 
just the very time when it begins.— What 
that? (alarmed.) 

Lady 8. Nothing: I heard nothing. (a long 
pause ; then a deep groan is heard from the bot. 
tom of the stage.) Come, come! stand closer 
tome, Pry. (taking hold of Pry.) It had a 
strange, hollow, unnatural sound. 

Pry. Yes; just like a body speaking out 
of a coffin, 

(A pause, and then a second groan is heard, 
louder than the first.) 

Lady 8. Stand closer still, I beseech you: 
that was horrible ! (putting out her hand, trem- 
bling.) Ore ener is the bell-rope ? 

- Ola! you know well enough it han, 
in the othes end of the room. . * 

Lady S. Go pull it then: pull it violently. 
ry hesitutes, and seems very unwilling to go.) 

ro, Tsay! (Pry goes; and as sheis half-way 
across the room, another groan, followed by @ 
terriblehoul, is heard, and she runs back again 
fp Lady Sarah.) 

Lady S. O go and do it! for heaven’s sake ! 
for God's sake! for mercy’s sake doit! (Pry 
then goes sidling across the floor. lookine om 
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to the bell-rope which hangs by the head of the 
bed and near the door of the room ; when, put- 
ting out her hand to pull it, Robert, dressed like 
the devil, rises from behind a great chair close to 
the bed. Pry screams and runs out of the door, 
whilst he gives her a claw in the passing, and 
then advances towards the front of the stage to 
Lady Sarah.) 

Lady 8. (shrinking back as he advances.) O 
come no nearer, whatever thou be, thou black 
and horrible sight! (Devil still advances.) O 
come no nearer! in the holy name of- 

Devil. Baw! (giving a great howl, and still 
advancing.) 

Lady 3. In the blessed name of 

Devil. Baw! (iving another howl, and 
coming very near her.) . 

Lady S, (falling upon her knees, and clasp- 
ing her hands together.) ©, as thou art awful, 
be merciful! O touch me not, for I am a 
miserable sinner ! 

Devil. Yea, thou ari—yea, thou art—yea, 
thou art, and thou shalt smart. JH deeds 
thou dost, and thou shalt roast. (holding his 
great claw over her.) 

Lady S. (contracting all her body togelters 
and sinking down upon the floor.) O, a8 thou 
art horrible, be merciful! What shall I do? 
what shall Ido? 

Devil. Be kind to thy husband's children, 
or I will tear—— 

Lady S. O yes, yes! j 

Devil. Give them good victuals, and good 
education, and good clothing, or 1 will tear 








eo 

Lady 8. O yes, yes! 

Deril. And give no more good things to 
Tony than the rest, or 1 will—(starting back 
upon hearing aloud knocking at the street- 

or.) What's that? 

Lady 8. (raising her head and seeing him 
farther off.) No more good things to Tony 
than the rest! It was no devil that spoke 
those words, I’m sure. 

ee (taking courage, and getting up.) 

Devil aside, after moving farther of and lst 
ening.) Faith I'll turn and give her a claw 
yet! J shall never have another opportunity. 
(approaching her again.) 

Lady S. Get along! T know yon well 
enough: you are no devil, buta rascally 
knave. (setting herself in a posture of de- 
fence, when a noise is heard without, and he, 
taking alarm, makes a hasty exit into the ad- 
joining chamber.) 

Enter Seapricut, and Pry coming fearfully af- 
ter him. . 

Sea. Where ia this devil that Pry has been 
telling me of? 

Lady S. (pointing to the adjoining room.) 
Follow him, my dear Sir Anthony! Follow 
after the rascal. 

[Exrr Seabright into the adjoining room. 

Lady S. (calling to him.) Be sure you don’t 
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Lady S. Give him a good beating then 
don’t spare him! he’s a good -brawny devil ! 
O don’t spare him! . 

(4 great scuffle is heard within, and Sea. 
calls to Lady 8.) I’m dealing with him rough- 
ly enough, if that will satisfy you. (he then 
calls out as if speaking to the Devil) And 
take that, and that, and that too, you diaboli- 
cal rascal! You must have midnight frolieks 
in my house, must you? 


Enter Sopa alarmed. 


By irae What is all this? did f not hear 
my father’s voice? 

Lady S. (looking suspiciously at her:) Yes, 
yeu know nothing of the matter, innocent 
lainb ! 

Pry. Lhope my master will give hima 
sound beating, for know well enough it is 
that knave Robert: [ could smell the very 
stink of his tobacco as he claw’d me in the 
passing. . 

Lady S. Drag him to the light, Sir Antho- 
wy let us see him stript of his devil’s skin. 

a! here he comes. . 


Enter SEABRIGHT dragging in Sir Crarty Sup. 
PLECOAT, who is Re led along very unwilling- 
ly, and hiding his face with his arm, 9 


Pry. Why that an’t like him neither. 
Come, come ; take down your arm, and let 
us see who you are. (pulling down his arm, 
and discovering his fuce.) 

All. (exclaiming.) Sir Crafty Supplecoat! 

Soph. (clapping her hands.) O 1'm glad of 
that! 1'm so glad that itis only Sir Crafty! 
I should have been grieved indeed if it had 
been poor Robert. And so it is you, ‘Sir 
Crafty! ha, ha, ha, ha! (All join her in 
laughing heartily, whilst Robert, having pull~ 
ed uff his devil's dress, enters accompanied by 
Sharp and some of the other servants, and joins 
also in the laugh.) 

Lady 8. (going up to Sir Crafly with great 
indignation.) And x0, Sir Crafty Supplecoat, 
it is to your midnight mummery I am indebt- 
ed for the stern and solemn threatenings I 
have received ! I have been visited I find by 
adevil of consequence. Your earnest zeal 
for my reformation is, indeed, very flattering. 

Sea. Sir Crafty, mean and despicable as 
you must appear to me, I have too much re- 
spect for your situation in life to expose you 
any longer to this open humiliation and dis- 

. Come with me to my dressing room. 

Sir C. 1 protest to you, Sir Anthony, and 
to Lady Sarah, and to all the world ifthey 
were here present, that | am no-wise con 
cern’d in what you suspect me of. 

Lady S.O, certainly you protest, Sir Craf- 
ty! but do you think that will pass upon me? 
Have I not known you since you were a boy 
but so high, with all your little, artful, wrig- 
gling, under-hand ways of getting your play- 
tallawe’ tove from them. which | always de- 
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protest any thing, and in the politest manner 
too: you will send a message to Sir Antho- 

‘way to-morrow morning, I doubt not, to in- 
quire how he does; and to hope that his fists 
are not too much fatigued with their last 
night’s exertions. (ail the servants laugh 
again.) 

Sea, Come, come, this is too bad! Retire 
with me, Sir Crafly ; youcan say nothing for 
yourself at this moment. 1] am sorry I fave 
tib-roasted you. so unmercifully; can you 
walk ? 

Sir C. (very shortly.) Yes, yes. 

Rob. O we'll help his honour (going up 
with Sharp, very provokingly, to assist him.) 

Sir C. Keep off, scoundrels! you are at 
the bottom of all this. {Exmuxt Seabright 
leading out Sir Crafty in a very rueful plight, 
(followed by Lady Sarah and Sophia, and the 
servants endeavouring to stifle their laughter. 


Scene IV.—seaBRIGHT’S LIBRARY. A 
GREAT NOISE ANQ CONFUSION OF VOI- 
CES IS HEARD WITHOUT. 


Seabright. (speaking without.) Torment me 
no more with these things! I will hear no 
more complaints, and no more explanations ! 
let me have peace, I beseech you, in mine 
own house, for one half hour at least. (He 
enters much disturb’d, shutting the door vio- 
lently behind him, and pacing up and down the 
room, sometimes muttering to himself, and 
sometimes speaking aloud.) * What! is there 
no getting on in thie upward path of hon- 
our, unless we tear our way through all these 
briars and nettles?—Contention and misery 
at home ! is this the price we By for honour 
and distinction in the world? Would no hon- 
ours take root on my untoward soil, till | had 
grubb’d up every sprig and shoot of comfort 
to make room for them? It were better to be 
a paniered jack-ass, and pick up my scanty 
provender from the ditch, than be a garter’d 
peer in suet a home =] thie had Byte a 

ome ! {beating his heel rapidly upon the floor.) 
—Well, well, well ! I have pasa my bark 
from the shore, and { must take wind and 
tide as they set. 


Enter SERVANT. 


‘Who comes to disturb me now? 
Ser. A packet, please your honour, from 
Mr. Plausible. : 


Sea. (eagerly) Ha! give it me. [Exit 
Ser.) Yes, it is the plan. (tearing off the cov- 
er.) I hold in my hand perhaps, that which 


shall put every domestic arrangement on such 
an ample footing, as must extinguish these 
petty broils. (¢ pause, and then his countenance 
lightening up eagerly.) Ah, do I indeed grasp 
in this handful of paper the 4mbryo of my fu- 
ture fortune? In faith I could almost believe 
that 1 do! Let me go to my closet and exam- 
ine it. 


[Exrr. | fectly in this particul 


Scenx V.—a ROOM IN THEINN, 


Enter Seasricut and LanpLavy speaking as 
they enter, 


Sea. So, Mr. Plausible is not yet come ? 

Land. No, your honour, not as I know of. 
There is a dark-looking, lank gentleman in 
the cow-yard, just now, asking our Bridget. 
how many pounds of butter may be made out 
of one cow's milk in a year, and such like, 
and setting alt that she says down in his pock- 
et-book. He, he, he! poor thing, she searce- 
ly knows a cow from a sheep, by reason that 
she is but a poor pea-picking girl from St. 
Giles’s, that has scarcely been a month in 
the country ; howsomever, he gets wonder- 
fully along with his information. 

Sea. Ay, that is him: he has a talent for 
picking up information upon every subject, 
and from every body : pray let him know f 
am_ here. (Bsr Land.)—(After musing a 
little while) Ten thousand a-year! and the 
risk of failing but a mere trifle, not to be tak- 
en into the calculation. And hig reasons are 
good, obvious, and convincing. But let me 

e moderate now : let me suppose that it on- 
ly brings me in six thousand a-year; even thet 
will entitle me to a peerage. 


+ Enter PLausiBiy. 


Plau. 1 have a request to make to you, Sir 
Anthony. 

Sea, What is that, my dear Plausible ? 

Plau. When you purchase the large estate 
in Shropsnire, will you let me have an easy 
lease of a good pasture farm or two upon it? 
It will be a country retirement for me; and I 
find on calculation that a hundred milk-cows, 
well fed and well managed, will bring in no 
contemptible revenue. 

Sea. (smiling.) You talk of this estate with 
great confidence, Plausible. 

Plau. Nay, 1 am only certain of putting the 
money to buy it into your pocket; you wilt! 
purchase it or not, as you please. ae 

Sea. { begin, indeed, to think favourably 
of your scheme, and J appointed you to meet 
ime here, that we might not be interrupted by 
Lady Sarah. Women, you know, are timor- 
ous, and have no idea of increasing a fortune 
except by saving. We shall look over your 
calculations together. Ifsalt is raised but 
one penny in the pound, how many thousands 
do I put in my pocket? 

Plau. This paper will inform you exactly. 
And you see I have put but one penny upon 
the pound; for salt being a necessary of life 
greatly to increase its priec would be har 
and unfeeling ; it would make you unpopular 
in the country, and in the end create a resist. 
ance detrimental to its ownends. Iam for 
moderate and sure gains. : 

Sea. (taking the paper.) I esteem you for 
it; my ideas coincide with yours most per- 

: and the i 
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, ing up the rocksalt, I should be glad to look 
» over that. 
Plau. Here it is in my pocket. 


Enter Beaumont and WILLiaM BEAUMONT. 


Sea, (angrily.) Who comes now? O itis 
you, Beaumont. We are busy; I shall come 
to you, by-and-bye, but at present I cannot 
be interrupted. 

Bea. 1 must speak with you, my friend. 

Sea, not at present—you see I am engaged. 

Bea. (beckoning him.) But one word in 
your ear, I beseech you. 

Sea. Yes, by-and-bye; at present I am bu- 
ay with affairs of importance. 

Bea. By-and-bye will, perhaps, be toolate ; 
I must speak with you immediately. (beckon- 
ing him again.) 

Bea. (impatiently.) [cannot speak with you 
just now, Beaumont, and I will not. 

Bea. No, no! you will. Ifthere be any 
Jove of God or any love of man in your heart, 
you will speak with me. 

Sea. (softencd,) Well then. (goes to Beau- 
mont, who whispers in his ear and endeavours 
to draw himaway.) No,I won't go with you, 
Beaumont, to be retarded and cross'd with 
your fears and suspicions: speak out boldly, 
and Mr. Plausible will answer for himself. 
(smiling to Plau.) I believe we must explain 
our plan to this good friend of mine, for he 
thinks you are going to rain me, andheis 
miserably afraid of projectors; ha, ha, ha! 

Pluu. (smiling placidly.) 1 esteem him for 
the interest he takes in his friend, and [ don't 
condemn his suspicions: there are so many 
absurd schemes in the world, that it is pru- 
dent to be distrustful; but I will shew him 
the firm ground on which we rest, and he will 
be satisfied. Do me thehonour, my dear Sir, 
to sit down by me, and I'll explain it to you. 


(to Beau.) 
Bea, Pray don’t take that trouble, Mr. 
Piausible : { have no information for enabling 


Jne to judge of it: my mind has been little ex- 
ercieed in regard to the money affairs of the 
world. But though I am not a man of the 
world, I have one or two things to say to my 
friend that I wish him to attend to. 

Sea. (smiling rather contemptuously.) Well, 
what are they, Beaumont? you are, indeed, 
not a man of the world. 

Bea. Every man who riske his fortune in 
any scheme, believes he has good grounds to 
ne upon : they are such as appear feasible to 

jim. 

Sea. Feasible ! ours is certain. 

Bea. (shaking his head.) A man who is 
anxious to get richis apt to let his judgment 
be imposed upon, and forgets how many have 
fail'd in the same track before him. 

Sea. I wish those who are apt to give ad- 
vice, would take the same thing into their 
consideration, 

Bea. Nay, my friend, there is a.social influ- 


us, over one another, and there is more ad- 
vice taken in the world than you ere aware 
of. But had every adviser from the begin« 
ning of time fail’d before me, 1 will never be- 
lieve that he who pleads to a father in behalf 
of his own children will speak without effect. 
Hear me then ; lethim who stands alone, run 
every risk to aggrandize himself, but let a fa- 
ther—O let the father of a family consider ! 

Plau. You forget, my good Sir, that the 
father of a family has a higher motive than 
any other man to eggrandize himself. 

Sea. (vehemently.) Rather than’ not place 
my children in the situation I desire for them, 
I would have no children at all. 

Bea. (with warmth.) What, will you say of 
creatures passing onward to the noblest des- 
tination, you rather they had never been, 
unless they can gather up 80 much dust and 
trash on their way? You think yourself an 
ambitious parent—O I would be for them a 
thousand times more ambitious than thou art. 

Sea. Yes, you will shape your son’s for- 
tune out of ‘heclouds, I make no doubt. 

(smiling contemptuously.) 

Will. B. (who has modestly sept behind, now 
coming forward with spirit.) herever my 
fortune may be snepe for me, to be the bon- 
est, well-principled son of an honest and 
good father, is a distinction I would not give 
up for all that you, and men like you, ure 
scrambling for. (turning to Bea.) “Come a- 
wey, father ; they but mock at what you 


Sea. Let him mock if he will, but let him 
hear me. 

Plau. He will hear your advice with great 
pleasure from the pulpit, Mr. Beaumont. 

Will B, It would have been happy for the 
unfortunate men who have listened to yours, 
Mr. Plausible, if they had received it from the 
same place. (pulling Beaumont away.) Come 
away, father, you but waste words upon. 

em. 


Bea. Nay, { would yettry if there is not 
some heart in him to be moved. 

Sea. My dear Beaumont, you are a very 
good man, but you know nothing of the mat- 


T. 

Will B. (pulling away his father.) Leave 
them, leave thers, Sir) ae ma, as he 
contemptuously calls you, you are also wise 
enough for me: and y would not exchange 
fathers with the proudest young lord in the 
kingdom. (Exzunt Bea. and Will. B., Will. 
putting his father’s arm proudly under his,and 
walking off with spirit.) 

Plau. We are obliged to that young dog, 
however, for taking him away. 

Sea. Yes; but we'll go to another room, for 
he may return again. [Exzonr. 
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18 DISCOVERED SITTING BY 4 TABLE 
FAST ASLEEP, ON WHICH ARE SCAT- 
TERED LETTERS AND PAPERS. 

Enter Pry softly behind on her tiptoes, and 
making a long neck to see what he is about. 
Pry. (shaking her head piteously.) Poor 

man! poor man! he can’t sleep in his bed 

o'nights, and yet he has never committed any 
wicked crimes, ory ayer heard ot end 

Sea. (angrily, after ing inartic 
to amo fe eo Jeep) You don’t know pt 
name ! pnatiering again inarticulately.) The 
name of Lord Seabright! muttering again, 
whilst Pry slips still nearer to him, listening 
with a face of great curiosity.) I can’t walk 
in my robes any longer—See how the crowd 
stares at me ; hia, ha, ha! (laughing uncouth- 
ly, and Pry drawing still nearer him, comes 
against « chair on her way, the noise of which 
wakes him, and she retires precipitately.)— 
What's that? rubbing his eyes and looking 
round.) It hag been some noise in my dream. 
Ah! would it had been a reality !—Whata 
busy, prosperous, animating world [ have 
been in for these last two hours. (looking at 
‘is watch.) Ha! [have slept only a quarter 
of en hour; and I have enjoyed as man 
honours in that short term as would enric! 
any lifetime.—Shail they indeed enrich it ?— 

ise men, in former ages, consider’d the vis- 
ions of our sleep as faintly sketching out 
what is to happen, like trees and castles seen 
thro’ the morning mist, before the brighten- 
ing sun gives to them the distinct clearness of 
reality. (smiling animatedly.) In faith I could 
almost believe it! There is that vigorating 
confidence within me which says I not 
stop short at these paltry attainments—A bar- 
venet! every body now is a baronet.—My soul 
disdajins the thought; (gives his chair a kick, 
and overturning it with a great noise.) 

Enter Pry alarmed, 

Pry. O Ja, Sir! what is the matter? 

Sea. What, are you up, Pry? Why are 
you out of bed so late? 

Pry. Making your coffee, Sir. 

Sea. Did not Peel you to leave it on the 
Jamp, and go to bed? 

Pry. Yes; but I thought it would keep 
warmer, somehow, if I sat by it myself. 

Sea. (aside.} Great fool! {aloud} Let me 
have some of it, then; my head will be clear- 
eraiterwards for wriling. {Exir 

Pry. (shaking her head, and looking after 
Aim as he goes out.) Poor man! he would 
have every body to go to bed but himself.— 
‘What has he got here now? (looking at the 
papers on the table.) Copies of letters to my 

rd B——, and. notes for a speech on the 
salt duties; and calculations.---O lud, lud! 

‘What a power of trouble he Hoes give him- 

self! Poor man! poor man! (Exit in @ hur- 

, calling out az she goes,) I just stay’d be- 
hind, Sir, to stir the fire for you. 





Enter Mrs. Braumor and Lanpiaby, by dif> 
ferent sides, 


Land. La, madam! here be the great Lord, 
Lady Sarah Seabright’s brother, who wants 
tosee you. 

Ars. B. Wants to see me? how comes this 
great condescension ? 

Land. I reckon, madam, that some misfor- 
tune has befallen him, and that makes some 
folks wonderfully weil bred. I was just stand- 
ing at the door, a few minutes ago, and think-, 
ing, to be sure, nothing at all of the matter, 
when who should I see drive past but m: 
Lord, just turning the corner as he used to do 
to Sir Anthony's gate. Well, I thinks no 
more of the matter, when in a trice by comes 
that saucy-looking gentleman of his, that 
turns up his nose at my ale, and puts a letter 
into his lord’s hand; upon which, after he 
had read it, he desired his postillions to turn 
round and set him down here. I'm sure as [ 
am a living woman that something has hap- 
pen’d, for fie came into the house with a face 
as white as my apron. 7. 

Mrs. B. And wants to see me? 

Land. Yes, madam; he ask'd first of all 
for Mr. Beaumont, and finding he had walk’d 
out, he ask’d next for you. 

Mrs. B. But how did he know we were 
here? . 

Land. La, madam! he saw your carri 
in the yard; and moreover your man told 
him that his master and mistress had stopp’d 
here on their way to Yorkshire, to see Sir Ane 
thony’s children. But here he comes, mi 
am. Save us all! how proud and how vexed 
he looks ! (Ex. 


Enter Lord ALLcREsT. 


Lord A, Madam, I am sorry to find Mr. 
Beaumount is gone out: I had something of 
importance to communicate to him, but I be- 
lieve it will be nearly the same thing if I im- 
part it to you. I—I—/(seems embarrassed.)— 
It is an unfortunate affair. As to myself, ¥ 
have little to do with it; but it is right that 
the near relations of Sir Anthony Seabright 
should know, that his salt scheme has entire- 
ly faii'd, and he is involved in utter ruin : they 
can communicate the dreadful tidings to him 
more properly than I can. 

Mrs. B. We are obliged to you, my Lord: 
it is @ piece of intelligence we have every day 
expected to hear, but which does not certain- 
ly concern us more nearly than yourself; as I, 
who am SirAnthony’s connexion, stand exact. ‘ 
ly in the game degree of relation to him with 
your Lordship. 

Lerd A. Yes; my sister, indeed, would 
gratify very foolishly a foolish inclination~ 
but it is a recent thing, scarcely to be consids 
er'd as a—a—a—he had many children by 
your sister, and lived with her many years. 

Mrs. B. (smiling with great contempt.) 1 
don’t know, indeed, at what time, from the 
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@inity with his wife’s relations: perhaps it 
Saries with occurrences, and misfortunes cer- 
‘tainly have no tendency to shorten it. 

, Lord A. Madam, let me have the honour to 
amform you, that there is no term in which 
the chief of a noble and ancient family can 
be contaminated by the inferior alliances of 
those individuals who belong to his family : 
such things are consider'd as méré adventi- 
tious circumstances. 

Mrs. B. You teach me, my Lord, to make 
vety nice distinctions; and therefore, whilst 
T pay all respect to you as the representative 

a noble family, you must likewise permit 
me to express for you, aa an individual, sen- 
timents of a very opposite nature. 
* Lord A. Good breeding, madam, will not 

rmit me to return such an answer as you 
Seeerve 3 and therefore [ will no longer in- 
trude on your time. 

Mrs. B. A better excuse, perhaps, might be 
found ; but any one will be perfectly accep- 
table that procures me the pleasure ‘of wish- 
ing your Lordship good morning. 

; As Lord ALEcREsT is about to go out, enter 

Beauuonr and MorGan, and prevent him. 


Bea. [am sorry, my Lord, I was not in the 
» way when you did me the honour to inquire 
lard him ab th a sl 
FS . ising him abruptly with a slight 
bow.) Geom Sir; 7 morning. 

Bea. (going after him.) You are not going 
to leave me thus, my Lord, angry and -dis- 
turb'd as you appear to be? I cannot suffer 
any body, man, woman, or child, to leave 

_ me offended, if it be possible for me to part 
“with them on more amicable terms. I flatter 
myself it is possible to do so on the present 
occasion : I am sure,—I am confident of it, if 
yon will do me the honour to explain in what 
way 1 can be useful to you. 

Lord A. Leame here, Sir, upon no con- 
cerns of my own; and the conversation I 
have had the honour to hold with this Lady, 
makes any explanation of the business that 
brought me unnecessary, 

Bea. But she is angry too, { perceive, and 
I will have no explanation from her. I know 
already the unfortunate affairs of poor Sea- 
bright; and J can explain to myself the in- 
tention of your Lordship’s visit: you must 
have the goodness fo stay and hear if I ex- 
plain it right. (taking him by the coat and 
Preventing im from going.) Nay, nay, my 
Lord! the spirit of charity and peace-mak- 
ing makes a well-meaning man very bold,— 
you shall stay. 

Lord A. (relenting and turning back.) I do 
believe, Mr. Beaumont, that you are a very 
good man, and as such I respect you; but 
since you already know the misfortune of Sir 
Anthony Seabright, and will, from the dic- 
tates of your own good heart, open the mat- 
ter to him in the best manner possible, my 
business with you is anticipated. 

Hrs. B. Not, I believe, entirely, my Lord ; 





for he knows nothing at all, as yet, of those 
nice distinctions between individual and fam- 
ily relationship, which may be necessary tow 
prevent him from forming any unreasonable 
expectations from a noble brother-in-law. I 
presume your Lordship means to hurry back 
to town again, without seeing Sir Anthony. 

Bea. Hold your tongue, Susan; your spir- 
it is lesa mild than it ought to be, considering 
the warm heart it belongs to. It is not 
so: his lordship did not intend returning to 
town without seeing his distress'd friend ; 
you are wrong in the very outset of your ac- 
count. Is she not, my Lord? 

ford A. (confused and hesitating.) If m 
seeing him could be of any real service, 
should never—I could not certainly have 
thought of returning without seeing him.— 
But Fe has never attended to my opinions: 
my advice has been disregarded—and then, 
his damn’d vanity: he refused an office the 
other day, which I had procured for him, that 
would have been a competency for life---it 
makes me mad to think of it. 

Bea. Ah, my Lord! he is in that state in 
which a man’s errours should be remember’d 
only by himself: he is in adversity. 

‘d@ A. He has thought only of himself 
I'm sure. 

Bea. His connection with your sister has 
indeed been unlucky : and I can, in some de- 
gree, sympathize wilh your Tesentment. 

Lord A. You mistake me, Sir; his con- 
nection with iny sister is of no consequence 
to me; and I shail take care that it shall be 
of as little to her as possible, for I will make 
her independent of him but children !—risk- 
ing every thing on one single stake, with « 
family of children !—I am provoked beyond 
all measure when I thirk of this. 

i B. (bridling up.) His children, my 
ord— 

Bea. Now pray, my dear, hold your tongue, 
if it be possible! We are weak, passionate 
creatures: why should we rub and fret one 
another thus? (to Lord A.) I praise you 
much, my Lord, for the interest you take in 
the children; but here is a good man (point- 
ing to Morgan.) who will 

Mor. Stop, stop, my good friend, and don’t 
now lead me into any discussion upon this 
subject. Tam disturb’d; and uncomfortable, 
and unequal to it. Take his Lordship by 
himself; and say to him what you please for 
me. (to Mrs. B.) Come with me, niece. 

[Exzunr Mor. and Mrs. B. 

Bea, Let me have the pleasure of attend- 
ing your Lordship into the fields, where we 
ean take a short turn or two, and speak of 
this subject at length: I see strangers arriv- 
ed ; and it is noisy here. 

Lord A. Mos* willingly. [Exgunr. 

Scene IL].—seasrient’s HOUSE. 


Enter Seasricut, followed by Sopura, the 
eldest boy, and the little girl. 


Soph. Indeed, "papa, you are in such good 
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humour this morning we can't help following 
you. I hope we are not troublesome ; if we 
ware, I'll take the children away. 

Sea. No, my good children, you are not trou- 
blesome ; youshan’t go away. (The children 
hang on his coat, and look up in his face much 
pleased.) 

Soph. They are so glad to hang upon you 
in, papa; and you are so good-humour’d 
is Morning ! . 

Sea. I finish’d my papers last night ; and I 
have had some pleasant dreams too.—This is 
a cheerful, enlivening morning: every thing 
is in bright sunshine around us: it is like a 
day that wears good fortune on its face :—and, 
perhaps, it does. 

Soph. | hope it does: and now that you 
seem 60 happy, papa, I would fain plead to 
you in hehalf of a poor good man, who is not 
very happy at present. 

: nd who is that? 

h. Ah, you know very well; it is poor 
Robert. I koow it was very wrong in him 
to frighten Lady Sarah ; but he meant it for 
our good, and he will break his heart if he is 
not ullow’d to be with us again. 

Sea. Say no more of this at present, So- 
phia; and, perhups, by-and-bye, he may re- 
turn to us again as your own servant. 

Soph. Ha! (surprised.) 

Sea. Yes, my sweet girl; I will be ver 
liberal to you and to all my children: I will 
make a good amends to you for all that is 
past. (turning to the boy.) And you, my 
aod boy, 1 must think of you by-and-bye. 

hou art become a stout boy, George: let 
me look at thy face. (lifting up his hatr from 
his forchead.) Ay, it is a comely face enough: 
it will muke a very good countenance for an 
admiral, or a general,or even for the woolsack, 
if thine inclinution should lead thee that way. 
Let me feel thy weight too, young rogue. 
(taking him up in his arms.) Ah! would 
now that I could but know the rank and em- 
inence of the future man { hold in these 
arms | 

Soph. My dear Sir, you are so good to us, 
and so good-humoured this morning, | could 
wager those letters by the post have brought 
you pleasant news. 

Sea. Letters by the post! | have received 
none. 

Soph. ‘Then you have not read them yet. 
You slept so much longer than usual this 
morning, that you were not up when they 
came, and they were put on the table in the 
next roomn. (pointing off the stage.) 

Sea. Let me see them, then; if they bring 
me any good news they are weleome. [Exit 
with a light active step. 

Soph. Now, children, did not I tell you 
yesterday that papa would love us again ? and 
you see he has begun to do it*already. 

: Boy. Ando he does, Sophy ; and I’m sorry 

e 


f him, for my heart 
ot Bids 





ing his forehead and walking up and down so 
strangely ? 
Soph. O dear! something is the matter. 
fExit, alarmed. 
Boy. (to little girl.) Now don't ask me for 
those marbles at present, Emma: I can't find 
them, I don’t know where they are. (looking 
off the stage again.) O how terrible he looks! 


Re-enter SEABRIGHT, with an open letter inhis 
hand, beating his hcad with his clench’d hands, 
and tossing about his arm dietractedly, follow- 
ed by SopHia, who seems frightened at him, 
and yet wishing to soothe him. A long pause, 
in which he paces up and down the stage fol- 
lowed by Sopuia, whilst the children run into 
a corner, frightened, and stare at him. 


Soph. {after attempting in rain several 
times to speak.) My father! my dear, dear 
father! (he still paces up und down without 
heeding her.) © if you would but speak two 
words, and tell what is the matter with you, 
my dear, dear Sir! 

‘Sea. Lam ruined, and deceived, and un- 
done! I ama bankrupt and a beggar !—I have 
made beggars of you all! 

yh. Ono, father! that won't be! for 
God's sake don't take on so violently ! 

Sea. (still pacing up and down, followed by 
Soph.) Iam a bankrupt and a beggar !—dis- 
grace, and ridicule, and contempt !—ldiot, 
idiot, idiot! © worse than idiot ! 

Soph. Dear father ! 

(The children run and take hold of Sophia, 
as she follows him.) 

Sea. Come not near me—come not near 
mes children—l have made beggars of you 
all! 

Soph. But we will come near you, my dear 
father, andlove you, and bless you too, what- 
ever youhaye done. Ay, and if we are beg- 
gars, we will beg with you, and beg for you 
cheerfully. 

Sea. Oh, oh, oh! This is more than I can 
bear! (Throws himself into a chair, quite over- 
come, whilst the children stand gazing on him, 
and Sophia hangs over him affectionately.) 


Enter Lady Saran. 


Lady S. What are you doing here, chil- 
dren ?—What is all this for?—What is the 
matter with you, Sir Anthony ?—No answer 
at all?-——What letter is this’—(picks up the 
letter which Seabright had dropt in his agita- 
tion, and readsit ; then breaking out violently.) 
O, [ told youit would come to this! J coun- 
sell’d you—I warn'd you—I beseech’d you. 
© Sir Anthony! Sir Anthony! what devil 
tempted you to such madness as this? 

Soph. Oh, madam, do not upbraid him! 
See how he is! 

Lady S. I see how it is, well’enough: the 
devil, the devil of ambition has tempted him. 
—tgoing neurer him with great vehemence.) 
Did not I tell you that with prudence 
and mansgement. and economy. we should 
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must be in such a hurry to get rich!—O it 
would get the better of a saint’s spirit to think 


“now I have saved, and regulated, and laid 


down rules for my household, and that it 
should all come to this!—To have watched, 
and toiled, and fretted as I have done, and all 
to no purpose !—If I did not begrudge the 


_ very food that was consumed in the family ! 


—If Idid not try ali manner of receipts that 
the wife of the meanest citizen would scarce- 
ly have thought of \—If1 did not go a bar- 
gain-hunting thro’ every shop in London, and 
purchase damaged mustins even for my own 
wearing '—It is very hard—it is very hard, 
indeed. (bursting into tears.) O it is enough 
to turn a woman’s brains ! 

Sea. (starting up in a rage.) By heavens, 
madain, it is enough to turn a man’s brains 
to think, that, in addition to the ruin I have 
brought upon myself and my children, I have 
taken to my bosom—I have set over their in- 
nocent heads, a hard-hearted, narrow, avari- 
cious woman, whose meanness makes me 
contemptible, whose person und character I 
deapise '—This, madam, the spirit of ambi- 
tion, which you talk of, has tempted me to do; 
and for this, more than all his other malice, I 
will curse him! 

Soph. (endeavouring to soothehim,) Pray 
be not so violent with her! she does not con- 
sider what she says—she did not intend to 
hurt you. 

Lady 8. Sir Anthony Seabright, you are a 
base man and a deceiver: my brother shall 
know how you have used me: he has made 
you a Member of Parliament and a Baronet. 

Sea. Yes, anda contemptible fool, and a 
miserable wretch into the bargain. But no, 
no,no! | have made myself se; I deserve my 
punishiment.— 


Enter Lorp ALucrest, Beaumont, Morcan, 
Mrs. B. and Winiam B. 


And here are more of my advisers and be- 
seechers come to visit me: advance, advance, 
good friends! you are come to look upon a 
ruined man, and you are gratified. 

Bea. (going up to him affectionately.) No, 
my dear Seabright; in a very different spirit 
are we come: we come to sympathize with 
you, and to console you. 

Sea. I hate sympathy, and I hate consola- 
tion! You are come, I suppose, to sympa- 
thize with me too, my Lord, and to put me 
in mind of the damn'd place I have given up 
to that knave Sir Crafty Supplecoat. 

Lord A. No, Sir Anthony, | scorn to up- 
braid, but 1 pretend neither to sympathize 
with you nor to console you: I come to res- 
cue my sister from a situation unworthy of a 
daughter of the house of Allcrest, and she 
shall go home with me. 

Sea. Nay, by the sincerity of a miserable 


man, but you do console me.—Take her o° 
or 
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which she pulls away from him angrily, and 
going up to Lord ‘Aliorest, gives hin her hand - 
as an act of her own.) 

Lady S. If my brother will, indeed, have the 
goodness ! 

Boy. (skipping joyfully.) Sophy ! sister So- 
phy ! she is going away from us! is not that 
nice ? 

Soph. Hush, George! 

Sea. (to Mrs. B. on perceiving her smile to 
herself.) Yes, madam,I make no doubt but 
all this is very amusing to you—you are also 
come, no doubt, to bestow upon me your con- 
tribution of friendly sympathy. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, Sir Anthony, recollecting 
the happiness you have enjoyed, and the wo- 
man that shared it with you, you are entitled 
to no small portion of pity. 

Bea. {to Mrs. B.) Fie upon it! fie upon it, 
Susan ! can’t you hold out your hand to him, 
and forgive him nobly, without tacking those 
little ungracious recollections to it? (to Sea.) 
Indeed, my dear Seabright, you look upon us 
all with the suspicious eye of an unfortunate 
man; but we are truly come to you in kind- 
ness and Christian simplicity ; and we bring 
you comfort. 

Sea. Yes, Beaumont, you come to me in 
simplicity. What comfort can you bring to 
me, ruined as Tam? all my fair prospects 
blasted! all my honours disgraced! sunk 
even to obscurity and contempt! you are in- 
deed come in great simplicity. 

Bea. What comfort can we bring you? 
does grandeur and riches include the whole 
of human happiness, that you should now 
feel yourselfinconsolable and hopeless ? Can- 
not a quiet, modest retreat, independent of the 
bustle of the world,still be a situation of com- 
fort ? 

Sea. [know what you mean: contempti- 
ble, slothful obscurity, 

Bea. You mistake me, Sir Anthony; re- 
spectable and useful privacy. 

Sea. I understand you well enough : hope- 
Jess and without object—I abhor it ! 

Bea. What, Seabright! cana man witha 
family to grow up around him, be hopeless 
and without object ? Come here, children, and 
speak for yourselves. (he takes the children 
in his hands, and encouraging Sophia to come 
forward, they surround Seabright.) 

Soph. (after endeavouring in tain to speak, 
and kissing her father’s hand tenderly.) my 
dear father! in the loneliest cottage in Eng- 
land I could be happy with you. I would 
keep it so neat and comfortable, and do. every 
thing for you so willingly; and the children 


would be so good, if you would but love us 
enough to be happy with us. 
Sea. (catching her in his arms.) Come to 


my heart, my'admirable girl! thou truly hast 

found the way to it, and a stubborn unnatu- 

ral heart it has bes Bat! will lov. all 
a 


ey 
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Will, B. (eagerly.) Yes, you will! yes, you 
will! if there be one spark of a true man in 
‘Svour breast, you will love them te the last 
at of your heart. 
Bea. (smiling affectionately on his son.) Get 
away, stripling! your warmth interrupts us. 
Sea. O no! let him speak !—say all of you 
what you please to me now: say any thing 
that will break the current of my miserable 
thoughts; for we are at this moment indulg- 
ing fancies ag illusive as those that formerly 
misled me ; even the cottage that we talk of, 
a peaceful home for my children, is no long- 
erin my power. 

Bea. (going up to Morgan.) Now, my friend, 
this is the time for you to step forth, and 
make a subdued father and his innocent chil- 
dren lappy : bestow your wealth liberally, and 
the blessings that will fall upon your grey 
head shall well reward the toils and dangers 
that have earn’d it. 

: (leading him to Seabright.) 

Sea, Ha! what stranger is this? I observed 
him not before. 

Bea, Speak for yourself now, Mr. Morgan ; 
I will do no more for you. 

Sea. Mr. Morgan, the uncle of my Caroline! 

Mor. Yes, Sir Anthony, and very much 
disposed, if’ you will give him leave, to—to 
love—to befriend—to be to you and yours— 
to be the uncle and friend of you all. (speak- 
ing in a broken agitated voice.) 

Sea, O no! Iam unworthy to receive any 
thing from you—from the uncle of my much- 
injured wife; but these children, Mr. Mor- 

‘an—-[ am not too proud to ask you to be a 
friend to them, 

Bea, (hastily to Sea.) Poo, man! you have 
no rea! goodness in you, if yen cannot per- 
ceive that he must and will be a friend to 
yourself'also. Come, come! give him a hand 
of fellowship! (putting Seabright’s hund into 
Morgan's) Nowy God will bless you both ! 

Mor. If Sir Anthony will permit an old 
man, who has past thro’ many buffetings of 
fortune, to draw his arm-chair by him in the 
evening of his life, and tell over the varied 
hardships he has met with, he will cheer its 
gloom, and make it pass more pleasantly. 
(Sea. presses Morgan's hand to his breast, 
without speaking.) 

Mrs. B. (to Mor.) Well said, and graceful- 
ly said, my good uncle! did not I tell you, 
you would go Ehrongts your part well, if you 
would but trust to the dictates of your own 
good heart? 

Bea. O there is nobody, when he does what 
is noble and right, that does not finda way of 
doing it gracefully. 

Mrs, B. (ta Sophia, whois going up timid- 
fy to Mor.) Yes, that is right, my dear. Come, 
children, (leading the children uf to him.) gath- 
er all about him. Yes, take hold of him; don’t 
be afraid to touch hin; it does young people 
good to pat the cheeks of a benevolent old 


Mor.)—My dear Mr. Morgan, I love you with 
all my soul !—And my sweet Sophy—m 
good Sophy, don’t you love him too ?—She Is 
such e good girl, Mr’ Morgan! p 

Mer. So she is, William; and she must 
have a good husband by-and-bye to reward 
her. I dare say we shall find somebody or 
other willing to have her. (smiling archly up- 
on William, who looks abashed ; and letting 
go Sophy’s hand retires behind.) 

Sea. (to Mor.) I have now voice enough, 
my generous friend, to say that | am sensible 
of your goodness: but there are feelings 
which depress me. 

Mor. Say no more about it, my good Sir; 
Tam happy, and I would have every hody to 
rejoice with me. 

Lord.A. (to Mor. leading forward Ludy Sa- 
rah.) And every body does rejoice with you, 
my good Sir. Permit me to aamure you, that 
tho’, perhaps, somewhat injured with the 
ways of the world, | have not been an anfeel- 
ing epectator of what has pass’d; and I be- 
lieve Lady Sarah also has not looked upon it 
with indifference. (turning to Sea.) Now, 
Sir Anthony, I would, if possible, part friends 
with you; and I have a favour to request, 
which will, if it is granted, make me forget 
every unpleasant thing that has pass’d be- 
tween us. 

Sea. Mention it, my Lord; I will not wil- 
lingty refuse you, 

rd A. My sister has just now told me, 
that she will leave you without regret, if you 
will let her have your youngest hoy to kv 
with her: I join my request to her's. 

Boy (eagerly.) What, take Tony away 
from us! no, but she shan’t tho’! 

Sea, Fam much obliged to you, my Lord, 
and to Lady Sarah also; but I cannot find in 
my heart to divide my children, He shall, 
however, visit her frequently, if she will per- 
mit him; and if she will have the goodness 
to forget the hasty words of a passionate man, 
and stil] take an interest in any thing that be- 
Jongs to him, he will he gratified by it. 

Soph. And | will visit’ Lady Sarah too, if 
she will have the goodness to permit me. 

Tady $. [thank you, my dear; it is, per- 
haps, more than | deserve. (to Mrs. B.) And 
may I hope, madam, that you will forget 
whatever unpleasant things may have pars’d 
between us? 

Bea. (interrupting his wife as she is about 
to speak.) Now answer her pleasantly, my 
dear Susan! (Mrs. B. smifes pleasantly, anil 
gives her hand to Lady Sarah.) Now ‘every 
thing is right. it isa pleasant thing to find 
thatthere is some good in every human being | 








Enter a Servant, and whispers to Bra. 


Is he here? let him enter then. 
Sea. Who is it? | can see nobody now. 
Bea. Don't be alarmed: it is a friend of 
‘wee ee ay bry tena cite valadl wink wiiel te boela ewe 
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tent of his attachment; but he has now come, 
for he has already open’d his mind to me up- 
on hearing of your misfortunes, to put into 
our hands, for the benefit of your children, 
all the little money he has saved, since he 
° first began to lay up one mite after another, 
and to call it his own property. 
' Sea, Who can that be? I did not think 
there was a creature in the world that bore us 
so much affection. 


Enter RoseRt, who starts back upon seeing so 
many people, 


Bea, Come in, my good Robert : (taking his 
hand and leading him forward,) thou need’st 
not be ashamed to shew thy face here : there 





is nobody here who will not receive thee gra- 
ciously, not even Lady Sarah herself. 

(The children and every body gather rounds 
Robert.) 

Sea. {coming forward with Bea.) Ah, my 
dear Beaumont, what a charm there is in do- 
ing good ! it can give dignity to the meanest 
condition. Had thia unlucky scheme but suc- 
ceeded, for if we could have but weather'd it 
a little while longer, it must have succeeded, 
Ishould have been—I think I should have 
been munificent as a prince. 

Bea. Ah, no more of that, my dear friend! 
no more of that! such thoughts are danger- 
ous, and the enemy is still at hand : chide the 
deceiver away from you, even when he makes 
his appearance in the fair form of Virtue. 


ADVERTI 


SEMENT 


TO 
THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the language of the two Tragedies of this 
volume, a few slight alterations, [ hope for 
the better, will be found from that of the first 
edition, so slight indeed, that I scarcely know 
whether 6r not they deserve to be mentioned. 
As for the Comedy, believing it has been 
generally disliked, I have been afraid to touch 
it, lest, going over it again, deprived of that 
animation so favourable to amendment which 
encouragement always gives, I should make 
it worse instead of better. 
Several of my friends, since Rayner was 
uublished, and one of them, I must confess, 
Tor whose judgment I have the highest respect, 
before it was published, have objected to the 
description of the flooded river, Act v. Scene 
iii. as very improper in the circumstances 
under which it is introduced. I readily grant 
it may be apt to appear so at first sight; but 
{ should think, that when those circumstan- 
ces are more perfectly considered, this objec- 
tion will be considerably weakened. When 
the Countess and Confessor are told the bridge 
is broken down, the distance which the Mes- 
senger must then R in the short time allowed 
for it, ia so great that it seems impossible, and 
therefore overwhelms their thoughts. To have 
desired the Messenger, notwithstanding, to 
mount his horse and set off immediately, 
would, as far as I am able to judge, not have 
been natural ; for it is upon slight, not upon 
great, occasions that the mind recovers itself’ 
sufficiently from disappointment to give direc- 
tions immediately as to what is next to be done. 
I have supposed the Countess and Confessor 
not as listening to the Messenger’s description, 
but as recoveriag, while he speaks, from the 
shock, and considering whether their object 
is still possible. The difficulty here seems to 
me to be this; whether is it most natural for 
the Messenger himself, just returned from be- 
holding an awful sight in nature, to have his 
mind most engrossed with that, or with the 
idea of riding to the town in time to save the 
risoner, a thing which appears to him abso- 
utely impossible ? for it should be remembered 
that till they call him upon the she has no 
idea of the nature of the errand for which he 
was kept in readiness, therefore, it could not 
beforehand have interested his mind. If the 
first of these suppositions is most natural, I 
should think I am in a good de; justified 
in introducing this passage ; if the last, I am 
certainly wrong. It is # fault, howeyer, 
easily rectified by drawing 4 penacrossevery 
line of the speech except the two first ; and 
if the play should be acted, this must be 
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capable of reciting it—Another objection’may 
be made to this speech, that people in his sit 
uation do not make such speeches. People 
in his situation of life will not, it is true, 
any length make speeches of sentiment 
reflection ; but the strong impression made 
upon them by a grand and awful object, will 
put them, for the time being, in possession of 
a power of language and strength of descrip« 
tion which Iam not vain enough to suppose 
I can equal. The language of description, 
having nothing to do with artificial phrases of 
abstract words, is more equally at the com- 
mand of all ranks of men than any other, that 
of strong passion excepted. 

it has also been objected, from many differ. 
ent quarters, that the incident of Ohio sawin, 
across the main beam of the scaffold, &c. is a 
very bad one, and so absurd, that it would set 
an audience into a roar of laughter. That if 
is not a good one I very readily admit; but, 
in representation, the absurdity, or 1 ought 
rather to say, ludicrousness of it, so far from 
being more obvious, would be less so than in 
the closet. In reading a play, what is repre; 
sented as passing upon the stage, and what 
related as passing clsewhere, are both brought 
before the imagination with nearly equ 
strength ; but, in representation, what is only: 
related sinks into a degree of dimness ani 
distance, by which it is almost comparatively! 
annihilated, This incident, however, is most 
certainly not happily conceived, and as it is 
all comprised within the compass ofa very 
few lines, might easily be changed into any 
other in which Ohio is still made the agent, 
by any person who should be willing to bring 
this play before an audience. 

In Act first of Constantine, Scene ii, I find 
that my meaning has been sometimes misun> 
derstood. It never once entered into my.idea 
to represent the Emperor as yielding to his 
wife’s fears, so faras to send his friends to 
face the danger threatened from the outrage- 
ous multitude withouthim. Ihave made him, . 
whilst he appears to yield, put such conduct 
in the meanest and most contemptible light, 
trusting that her generous nature would re- 
volt from it, as an easier way of making her 
submit to the necessity than giving a deter- 
mined refusal. In a narrative, where all the 
secret thoughts of the heart can be as cagily’, 
made known as those which a character is 
made to utter, there is little excuse cither for i 
leaving your meaning in a doubtful state, or 
bringing it ont tod laboriously ; but, in aatory 
carried on entirely, or almost entirely, in 












TO THE READER. 


Tuoveu I have already met with so much 
indulgence from the public for a work 
obscured with many faults, and might ven- 
ture, without great mistrust, to bring before 
it the Plays which I now offer, unaccompa- 
nied by any previous demand upon the atten- 
tion of my reader, which is generally an un- 
welcome thing, I must nevertheless beg for a 
few minutes to trespass upon his patience — 
It has been, and still is, my strongest desire 
to add a few pieces to the stock of what may 
be called our national or permanently acting 
plays, how unequal soever my abilities may 
be to the object of my ambition.” I have, 
therefore, in the “Series of Plays,” though 
pursuing a particular plan, endeavoured fully 
to delineate the character of the chief person 
of each drama, independently of his being the 
subject of a particular passion ; so that we 
might have an idea of what kind of ainan he 
would have been had no circumstances ever 
arisen to bring that passion violently into ac- 
tion. I have endeavoured also distinctly to 
discriminate the inferior characters, because 
they, not being allowed to exhibit violent 
passion, lest they should too much interfere 
with the principal object, had more need of 
such distinct discrimination to prevent them 
from being altogether insignificant, and to 
prevent each play from becoming a mere pic- 
ture of passion which might be tedious and 
heavy to an audience accustomed to variety of 
character and incident. This I have done, 
how unskilfully soever [ may have done it, 
with a hope, which £ will not yet abandon, 
that some of the dramas belonging to that 
work may hereafter be thought worthy of be- 
ing admitted into that class of plays to which 
fam so desirous of adding something. How- 
ever, Lain sensible that were those plays more 
successful than [ dare flatter myself to expect, 
they all require too much power of expression 
and delicacy of discrimination in the actor 
who represents the principal character—the 
whole depends too much on the exertion of 
one individual, and such a one too as can 
very rarely be found, ever to become plays that 
will commonty be brought upon the stage.t 





“See the introduction to the ‘ Series of Plays.’ 


t Let it not be supposed fromthe a bove that I 
have the slightest intention of discontinuing the 
‘Series of Plays.’ So far from it, [ hope that the 
work will go on better for the being occas'onally 
broke in upon by pieces ofa different kind; and 
though I adinit they are not altogether well fit- 
ted for the stage, as it is common)y circumstan- 
ced, I still think plays upon that plan are capable 
of being inade upon the stage more interesting 
than'any other species of drama. 





Convinced of this, as well as wishing some- 
times to vary my employment, have 
long since proposed to myself not to confine 
my penentirely to one task, but to write from 
time to time, as inclination might leed me, or 
circumstances suggest, an unconnected or 
{may I so call it?) a free, independent play, 
that might have achance of pleasing upon a 
stage, circumstanced as stages generally are, 
with no particular advantages. I have wish- 
ed to leave behind me in the world a few 
plays, some of which might have a chance of” 
continuing to be acted even in our canvass 
theatres and barns ; and of preserving to my. 
name some remembrance with those who 
are lovers of that species of amusement which 
Lhave above every other enjoyed. 

I am well aware, however, that having suc- 
ceeded in one species of writing gives us no 
sure grounds to presume that we shall be 
equally fortunate in any other; no, not even 
in that which most nearly approaches to it. 
Not only the epic poet may write a bad trage- 
dy, but the sonnet writer may find himself 
greatly ata loss in composing a few tender 
couplets for music. I have seldom seen any 
piece, not appearing to me to possess great 
merit (for such things I have seen,) succeed 
upon the stage, without feeling inclined to 
say to myself, “don’t despise this: very 
probably in attempting, even upon no higher 

‘ounds, such success as the present, and giv- 
ing toit also the whole bent of your thoughts, 
you would find yourself miserably disappoint- 
ed.” I offer to the public, therefore, a work 
of a kind so nearly related to that in which I 
have already had some degree of success and 
encouragement, with almost the diffidence of 
anentirely inexperienced writer, 

To publish a volume of miscellaneous plays, 
iam very sensible, is making a large demand 
upon the attention of my readers, and expos- 
ing the plays themselves likewise to the dan- 
ger of being read in a way that will diminish 
their effect, and in every way prove a great 
disadvantage to them. People are in the hab- 
it of reading but one new play ata time, 
which by this means makes a full undivided 
impression upon the mind ; and though we 
are not obliged to read all the plays of'a vol- 
ume, one following another, so that they must 
crowd, and jostle, and tread upon one an- 
other’s heels; yet who, with a new work in 
his hands, if he be at all pleased with it, will 
shut up the book after the first portion of it is 
over, and wait ti.] he has properly digested 
what he has got before he proceed with the 
remainder? am inclined to believe that 
each of the plays ix the series has at first Suf- 
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fered considerably from being read in this 

manner ; but in picces connected with one 

» another this mode of publication is in some 
degree necessary, at least there is in it more 
propriety. So much am I convinced of this 
that it was at one time my intention to publish 
these plays separately, and it is with some dif- 
ficulty that I have been prevailed upon to 
give up this intention. May I then beg of my 
reader to pardon, in the first place, so great a 
demand upon his attention by offering at once 
a volume of plays to his perusal ; in the next 
place, to have the goodness not to read it has- 
tily, but to pause, some days at least, between 
each play, that they may have in this respect 
the same advantages which new plays gener- 
ally have. Let him not smile : this last is a 
request which J earnestly make, and if it is 
not complied with, I shall almost be tempted 
to think myself hardly treated.” 

, L must also mention, thateach of the plays 
contained in this volume has been, at one 
time or other, offered for representation to one 
or other of our winter theatres, and been re- 
jected. This my reader will readily believe 
4a not done in the spirit of vanity ; and I beg 
of him also to believe, that neither is it at all 
done in that of complaint. { merely mention 
it, because otherwise it must have appeared 
absurd to introduce from the press what has 
been expressly written to come before the pub- 

~ lic in a different manner, without making any 
attempt to present it in its own peculiar 
mode. 1 must, in this case, have either ap- 
eared pusillanimously timid in shrinking 
rom that open trial to which my contempo- 
aries submit, or sullenly and ungraciously 
fastidious. 

The chief thing to be regretted in this fail- 
ure of my attempts is, that having no oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of my pieces exhibited, 
many faults respecting stage effect and gen- 
eral impression will to me remain undiscoy- 
ered, and those ]_ may hereafter write be of 
course unimproved. Another disadvantage, 
perhaps, may present itself to the mind of m: 
reader ; viz. that not having the trial of their 





*It may be urged, indeed, that unconnected po- 
ems bound up together, and almost every othe! 
species of composition, must suffer for bein; 
in hasty succession in the same way. And so in 
some degree they do. But in reading descrip- 
tious of nature, successions of thoughts, and nar- 
ratives of every kind, the ideas they represent to 
the mind are as troops drawn out before it in 
loose marshalled array, whose most animated 
movements it surveys still as a spectator ; whilst 
in reading a drama, where every character speaks 
immediately in his own person, we by sympathy 
rush, as it were, ourselves into the battle, and 
fight under every man's coat of mail by turns. 
This isan exercise of the mind so close and vig- 
orous, that we retire from it exhausted ; and if, 
curiosity should urge us on Without sufficient 
reat to the next engagement that calls for us. we 
enter“the ficid bewildered, and spiritless, and 
weak. 
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merits immediately in prospect, I may be- 
come careless or forgetful of those requisites 
in the drama that peculiarly refer to the stage. 
But if I know any thing at all of my own 
character, this will not be the case, “I shall 
persevere in my task, circumstanced as | am, 
with as anxious unremitting an attention to 
every thing that regards the theatre as if I 
were there forthwith to receive the full re- 
ward of all my labors, or complete and irre- 
trievable condemnation. So strong is my at- 
tachment to the drama of my native country, 
at the head of which stands one whom every 
British heart thinks of with pride, that a dia- 
tant and uncertain hope of having even buta 
very few of the pieces I offer to the public 
represented to it with approbation, when some 
partiality for them as plays that have been 
frequently read shall have put it into the pow- 
er of future managers to bring them upon the 
stage with less risk of loss than would be at 
present incurred, is sufficient to animate me 
to every exertion that I am capable of mak- 


ing. 

Batt perceive a smile rising upon the cheek 
of my reader at the sanguine calculations of 
human vanity, and in his place 1 should most 
probably smile too. Let that smile, howev- 
er, be tempered with respect, when it is con- 
sidered how much mankind is indebted to 
this pleasing but deceitful principle in our na- 
ture. It is necessary that we should have 
some flattery to carry us on with what is ar- 
duous and uncertain, and who will give it to 
usin amanner so kindly and applicable to 
our necessities as even we our own selves? 
How poor and stationary must the affairs of 
men have remained, had every one, at the 
beginning of a new undertaking, considered 
the probability of its success with the cool, 
temperate mind of his reasonable, unconcern- 
ed neighbour ? 

It is now time to say something of the par- 
ticular plays here offered to the public. 7 

In the first I have attempted, in the char- 
acter of Rayner, to exhibit 2 young man of an 
easy, amiable temper, with delicacy of senti- 
ment and a well principled mind, tempted, 
in the extremity of distress, to join with un- 
worthy men in the proposed commission of a 
detestable deed ; and afterwards, under‘one 
of the severest trials that human fortitude can 
be called upon to endure, bearing himself up, 
not with the proud and lofty firmness of'a 
hero, but with the struggles of a ian, who, 
conscious of the weakness of nature within 
him, feels diffident of himself to the last, and 
modestly aims at no more than what, being a 
soldier and the son of a brave father, he con- 
siders as respectable and becoming. One 
who aspires not to admiration but shrinks 
from contempt; and who being naturally 
brave in the field, and of a light buoyant dis- 
position, bears up throughout with an anime- 
tion and cheerfulness by no means inconsist- 
ent witha considerable degree of the dread 
of death, when called upon to encounter it 
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with deliberation and certainty. To him I 
have opposed the character of a young man 
in whom, though with some good affections, 
there is a foundation of natural depravity 
reatly strengthened by the bad education he 
fas received from an absurdly indulgent 
mother, brought by his crimes toan untinely 
end, and meeting it with a very different 
spirit. 
Of the characters of the two principal wo- 
men in this piece, opposed to two women ofa 
very different description 1 shall say nothing. 
The second and inferior persons of the drama 
LThave endeavoured to delineate with suffi- 
cient discrimination to make us feel acquaint- 
ed with them, though inuch force or origin- 
“ality iva praise which I readily grant they 
are not entitled to. 

J am afraid the varied conduct of the whole, 
sometimes gay and even ludicrous, sometimes 
tender or distressing, but scarcely at any time 
solemn or dignified, wilt he displeasing to 
those who are accustomed to admire traged, 
jn its more exalted form. I flatter myself, 
however, that as | have not, for the suke of 
variety, introduced any under-plot nor patch- 

‘ved scenes unconnected with the main busi- 
ness, but have endeavoured to make every 
thing arise naturally from the circumstances 
of the story, I'shallnot on this score be very 
much censured. * 

This play was written many years ago, 
when I was not very old, nd still younger 
from my ignorance of every thing regarding 
-literature than from my years. This, how- 
ever, [do nut mention as wny apology for its 
defects. A work that cunnot be ead with 
approbation unless the mind is continually 
referring to the particular circumstances un- 
der whieh it was written, ought not to be 
brought before the public, but (when those 
circumstances are yery extraordinary) as a 
literary curiosity. Reading over this work, 
after it had been laid by for such a length of 
time that it was to me almost like the work 
ofa stranger, { thought there was sufficient 
matter in it, with some alterations, to make 
an interesting play, not unsuited to the com- 
mon circumstances of even our country the- 
atres; and indeed { have altered it so con- 
siderably that full onc half of it may be said 
to be newly written, In the original it was 
uniformly written in blank verse, and in ma- 





* That part of the scene, Act III. in the court 
of the prison, where the songs of the confined 
chief of banditti and a slight sketch of his char- 
acter are introduced, though very appropriate 
ta the place, stands loose from the business of 
the play, and may therefore be considered as su- 
pertiuous and contradicting what I have said a- 
bove. But as it is short, and isa fancy come 
into my head trom hearing stories in my child- 
hood of Rob Roy, our Rebin Hood of Scotland, 
L cannot find in my heart to blot it out, though, 
either on the atave or in the closet, any body is 





ny of the scenes, particularly those approach- 
mg to comic, my reader will readily believe 
it was sufficiently rugged and hobbling; I. 
have, therefore, taken the liberty of writing 
in plain prose all those parts where I thought 
blank verse would be cumbersome and stilted. 
The only’ scenes in the play that remain ex- 
actly or nearly as they stood in the original 
are, that between Rayner and the Old Man 
of the wood, in which I have scarcely altered 
asingle word; and that, Activ. Scene iii. 
between Zaterloo and his mother. , 

A play, with the scene laid in Germany, 
and opening with a noisy meeting of mid- 
night robbers over their wine, will, I believe, 
suggest to my readers certain sources from 
which he will suppose my ideas must have 
certainly been taken. Will he give me per- 
fect credit when I assure bim, at the time this 
play was written, I had not only never read 
any German plays, but was even ignorant 
that such things as German plays of any rep- 
utation existed? J hope—I am almost bold 
enough to say, I know that he will. And. 
that E may not abuse his faith by smuggling 
any thing under its protection not strictly ent 
titled twit, I must inform him that the short 
scene between Rayner und his servant Her- 
man which I thought in some degree neces- 
sary to shew the character and temper of the 
master, and to interest us in his fuvour before 
the great action of the piece begins, was en- 
tirely introduced in my latter alterations, and 
is therefore liable to whatever charge of imi- 
tation it may seem to deserve, though I have 
not been sensible, in writing it, of having any 
particular class of authors in my mind. 

Ot the comedy that follows it I shall say 
but little. To those who are chiefly accus- 
tomed, in works of this kind, to admire quick 
turns of thought, pointed expression, witty 
repartee, and the ludicrous display of the 
transient passing follies and fashions of the 
world, this play will have but few attractions. 
The representation of a few characters, not, 
I believe, “ over-stepping the modesty of na- 
ture,” who are connected together in a very 
sinple plot, carried on throughout with cheer- 
fulness, unmixed with any pretensions to 
great refinement of sentiment, or delicate 
strokes of tenderness, is all this piece has to 
boast of: and with no higher pretensions, 
the greater proportion of my readers will not, 
I flatter myself, find fault with me for having 
made it a kind of division or stepping-stone 
between the tv o tragedies; where, if they do 
not enjoy a brilliant sunshine, they may et 
least have a fittle flickering of the sunbeams 
to play upon themas they pass from one som- 
bre gloom to another. It has lain by me for 
many years, and has reccived a very few in- 
considerable alferations. 

The last plar of this volume was written in 
the hope of being brought out upon our larg- 
est theatre, enmched as it then was by two 
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muited to its two principal characters. The 
subject of it is taken from Gibbon’s account 
of the siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 
It wasa subject that pressed itself upon me, 
at atime when I had no thoughts of writing 
at all, and, (if | may use the expression) 
teould be written upon. The character there 
displayed of Constantine Paleologus, the last 
of the Cmsars,a modest, affectionate, domes- 
tic man ; nursed in # luxurious court in habits 
of indulgence and indolence ; without ambi- 
tion; even, without hope, rousing himself up 
on the approach of unavoidable ruin, and de- 
serted by every Christian prince in Europe, 
deserted by his own worthless and enervated 
subjects, supported alone by a generous band, 
chiefly of strangers, devoting themselves to 
him from generous attachment ;—to see him 
thus circumstanced, nobly fronting the storm, 
and perishing as became the last of a long line 
of kings, the last of the Romans ;—this wasa 
view of man—of noble and dignified exer- 
tion which it-was impossible for me to resist, 
though well aware that no play I am capable 
of writing can ever be equal to what such a 
subject deserves. So much was I pleased 
with those generous ties—may I be permitted 
to make use of a scripture phrase, and say, 
those ‘ cords of a man?’ binding together 
noble Paleologus and his brave imperial band, 
that, had I followed my own inclination, de- 
lineating those would have been the principal 
object of the piece. But convinced that some- 
thing more was requisite to interest a common 
audience, and give sufficient variety to the 
scenes, I introduced the character of Valeria, 
and brought forward the domestic qualities of’ 
Constantine as well as those of the unfortu- 
nate prince and beloved leader. 

Mahomet and Justiniani are the only char- 
acters in the piece, Constantine excepted, 
that are not imaginary. The first will be 
found, I hope, to correspond with the charac- 
ter given of him by the historian. To alter, 
for the idle convenience of poetry, conspicu- 
ous, or indeed any characters that have been 
Known in the world, appears to me highly 
blameable, though in filling up an outline 
given us by history we cannot well avoid 

eightening or diminishing the general effect. 
Justiniani, if I well remember, (for I have not 
the history by me at present to refer to,) was 
anoble Genoese, who, after a life distinguished 
for military honour, disgraced himself by be- 
ing the first to turn his back when the Turks 
attacked the breach on the day of the last 
general assault, and was the immediate cause 
of the city being taken. He is said afterwards 
on this account to have died of a broken 
heart. Y have endeavored to represent him 
asa proud man with a high sense of honour, 
rather than natively bravé, and therefore 
particularly punctilious in every thing thet 
concerns the reputation of apoldier. ‘To him 
T have ventured to oppose a military charac- 
ter of. very different deecription.in the com- 
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lantly forced their way into the port of Con- 
stantinople during the siege; and if I have 
dwelt too much on the rough generous gal- 
lantry of a brave seaman, and iven too many 
allusions throughout the whole to the dan- 
gers and vicissitudes of a sea-faring life, my 
country, which has owed so much to brave 
men of this class, will stand forth in my de- 
fence, and say, that a Briton upon this sub- 
ject writes proudly,and therefore is tempted 
to write profusely. In the other imaginaty 
characters, particularly that of Othus, I have 
endeavored to aceord with the circumstances 
ofthe times; for itis to be remembered, that 
slothful and corrupted as the inhabitants of 
Constantinople then were, amongst them 
were still tobe found the chief remains of 
ancient literature and refinement”. 

Perhaps in the conduct of this tragedy, 1 have 
sometimes weakened the interest of it, by at- 
tending too much to magnificence and show. 
But it was intended for a large theatre, where 
aplay is rather looked at than listened to and 
where, indeed, by a great proportion of the 
audience, it cannot be heard; and though I 
might now very eusily remove that show, yet 
to place in its stead what it has most probably 
kept back, would be almost impossible. For 


e | that which has probably been prevented by 


it, should have been woven and incorporated 
into the original texture of the piece, and 
cannot afterwards be inserted here and there 
in streaks and patches. It has also, I am 
inclined to believe, received some injury from 
my having had, when I sketched my two 
chief.characters, the actors who I intended 
should represent them, too much in m 
thoughts. This isa fault, and | am sensible 
itis so: but those who have seen and ad- 
mired the great powers of those actors in the 
highest line of tragedy, will easily admit that I 
have not sinned without a strong temptation. 
1 hope also that this, standing alone, asa sin- 
pie offence of the kind, amongst a considera- 

le number of plays which, if I live long 
enough, my present task will probably in- 
crease to, may be forgiven. 

Tam sensible there is not that strength 
and compactness of plot, that close connec- 
tion of events producing one another in this 
play, which is a great perfection in every 
dramatic work, and which I am_ sorry to say * 
is a perfection that is not to be found in an’ 
work of mine that I have hitherto published. 
However, I flatter myself [ have in this in- 
stance a good excuse to make. It appears to 
me that, in taking the subject of a poem or 
play from real story, we are not warranted, 
even by the prerogatives of bardship, to asai, 


imaginary causes to great public events. We 





* The character of Othoric, or rather the cir- 
cumstance of his death, I have taken from an ac- 
count Ihave read somewhere, I believe in one 
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may accompany those events with imaginary 
characters and circumstances of no great im- 
portance, that alter them no more in the mind 
of the reader than the garmture with which a 

inter decorates the barrenness of some well- 

nown rock or mountain, that serves for a 
landmark to the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country. He may clothe its rugged sides 
with brushwood, and hang a few storm-stunt- 
ed oaks on its bare peaks; he may throw a 
thin covering of mist on some untoward line 


of its acclivity, and bring into stronger light 


the bold storied towerings ofits pillared cliffs ; 
he may even stretch the rainbow of heaven 
over its gigantic head, but its large and gen- 
eral form must remain unaltered. To have 
made a romantic passion for Valeria the cause 
of Mahomet’s besieging the city, would, I be- 


lieve, have pleased the generality of readers» 
and have made this play appear to them more 
like what a play ought to be ; but I must then 
have done what I consider as wrong. 

It would be impertinent to proceed farther 
in pointing out the merit, if ithas any, or de- 
merit of this tragedy, of which I cannot pre- 
tend to be a very clear-sighted or impartial 
jad L leave it, with its companions, to m' 
reader, who will, {doubt not, peruse them alt 
with reasonable indalgence, and more than 
this it would be foolish even to desire. IfE 
find that, upon the whole, these plays have 
given more pleasure te the public than the 
reverse, ¥ shall notless chéerfully bring for- 
ward, at some future time, those which re- 
main behind, because their faults shall have 
been fully exposed to the censure they deserve. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 
Rayner. 
Count ZateERLoo, a worthless ipated no- 
Ueman of ruined fortune, and chig 
of a band of lawless ruined men, like 


himself. 
Bernarp, Gentlemen and followers of 
Segastian, Zaterloo. 


Harpiprann, an old general. 

Marvonto, « monk. 

Old man of the Wood. 

Onto, @ negro attached to the prison. 

HERMAN, servant to Rayner. 

Riduarp. 

Bertram. . 

Gosas. 

Keeper of the Prison, Clown, Executioners, 
Turnkey, Jailor, Messenger, Landlord, 
Confessor, Crowd, &-c. 

WOMEN : 

Evizasern. 

Countess ZaTERLOO, mother to Zaterloo. 

Mira, a courtezan. 

Auicr, friend to Mira. 


Scenz,—Germany, near the frontiers of Po- 
, Tand ‘and Silesia. 





ACT I, 


Scenn I—a noise oF Voices AND UNRU- 
LY MERRIMENT 18 HEARD, WHILST 
THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP, AND DiSscov- 
ERS COUNT ZATERLOO, BERNARD, SE- 
BASTIAN, AND OTHERS OF THEIR BAND 
SEATED ROUND A TABLE WITH WINE,&C. 


Count Z. Ha’! ha! ha! ha! with all this 
noisy mirth, 
Should some grave atranger, on his way mis- 
led, 
Now push the door a-jar, and look upon us 
Thus set, what class of men should we be 
deem’d ? 
A set of light hearts, snug in fortune’s lap, 
Who will not go to bed because we may ? 
Or club of sharpers, flush’d with full sucess, 
New from the spoiling of some simple fool ? 
Or troop of strolling players, at our ease, 
After the labours of our kingly sorrows, 
With throats new cool'd at as great charge-of 
wine £ 
As our tough lungs have cost of lady’s tears? 
Ber. No, no, thou hast not hyt upon it yet: 
He’d take thee for the heir of shme old miser, 
Treating thy friends, as first fruits of thy 








With flowing bumpers to the quiet rest 
Of thy good kinsman's soul. 
Count Z. Yes, Bernard, thou say’st well : 
and thy dark visage, 
Lank and unsuited to ali mirth, would mark 
thee 
The undertaker, who amongst the guests 
Had come on matters of his sable trade, 
Grinning a strange, uncomely, jaw-bone smile 
O’er the near prospect of his future gains. 
Seb. Methinks, at least, in this gay, jolly 
band, 
He scarcely would discover needy men, 
Who better days have seen. 
Count Z. Tut, man! thou art too grave ; 
thou art too grave— 
Which of you sung that song with merry 


ay 
Some few nights since? Come, let us have it 
now. 


SONG. 


Ye who fain would happy be, 
Give the hand, and join with me: 
They who toi] the weary day, 
They who bend with locks of grey, 
‘They who tread the beaten way, 
Fools who work that we may play, 
Fold their weary arms to sleep, 
Come, let us our vigil keep. 


Fellows, join, and never fear; 

Ye who would be happy, hear. 

With the sober and the meek, 

Lighter flies the passing week ? 

In his dwelling warm and sleek, 
Brighter smiles the rich man’s cheek ? 
Wiser things may wise men say, 

But we are wiser far than they. 


Come, light spirits, light and free, 
Wiser they who foolish be. 

He who hammers at the pot, ' 
He who brews for every sot, 

He who made my hose and coat, 

ds a better man I wot; 

‘Yet were we form’d, cvents declare, 
He to work, and I to wear. 


Mistress of the misty shroud, 

O, lovely moon ! come from thy cloud. 
When thou o’erlook’st the ocean’s brine, 
Ourselves we view in floods of wine. 
Our constancy resembles thine ; 

Like thee in borrow’d robes we shine; 
Then let us, in thy kindred light, 
Still-wake, the ralers of the night. 


Count Z. Itis asong of Halbert’s, in it not? 
He was a social jolly-hearted mate, 
And had a knack of making teady rhymes. 
Ber. I knew him well: whet has become 


ma 
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Count Z. (pretending not to hear.) Fill up 
our glass, and let the flask go round. 
hat has become of Halbert, dost 

thou know ? 

Count Z. (still pretending not to hear.) This 
wine is richly flavour’d, is it not? 

Ber. It is—But Halbert; know ye aught 
of him ? 

Count Z. The devil take thy question, ask- 
ing spirit! 

For when thou get’st a notion by the skirt, 

Thou, like an English bull-dog, keep'st thy 

hold, 

And wilt not let it go.— 

He shot himself in prison some months since : 

Now, there's thine answer for thee ; art thou 

satisfied ? 
(A deep and long pause; then Zaterloo 
sturts up as if he recollected something.) 

He willbe with us ere I’ve pav'd his way. 

Seb, Hast thou some new associate to pro- 
pose ? 

Count 2. Know ye the younger branch of 
Valvo's house ? 

Whose valiant father left him but his sword 

And his proud spirit, thro’ this changeful 

world 

To shape his way, with heart as truly tem- 


Ber. 


ere 

To all the softest witch’ries of refinement 

As e're own’d cherish’d heir of wide domains, 

In palace nura'd, 

Seb. I've seen him when a youth. 

But he since then has of a foreign state 

The soldier been; and had not now returned, 

But in the hope, ’tis said, of being heir 

To his great uncle's vast and rich possessions, 

of which that villain Hubert has depriv'd 
im 


With treach’rous wiles. Poor heart! he has 
my pity. 
’Tis said a Ling’ring fever seiz’d upon him 


From disappointment; and I marvel not; 
The stroke was most severe. 
Count Z. And felt more keenly, 

For that he left behind him, in the country 

To which he now belongs, a gentle maid 

And his betroth'd, with whom he thought to 
share 

His promis’d wealth. 

Bat these things rest—Thus driven as we are 

To this uncertain, daring course of life, 

The stronger and the more respectable 

Our band, the greater chance of prospering. 

Our number is too small; and, by my soul, 

To see a mean, plebeian, vulgar knave, 

Admitted of our fellowship, still rubs 

Against my nature. Such aman as Rayner 

In precious, and, once gain’d, is sure and 
steadfast. 

But few daya since I met him, dark and 
thoughtful, 

With melancholy and unwonted gait 

Slow saunt'ring thro’ lone unfrequent 

a a 


d paths 





From every slightest touch. Seeing him 
thus, 
I mark’d him for my man. 
Ber. Did’st thou accost him ? 
Count Z. Yes; when to my greeting, 
‘‘ Thou see’st 1 am unhappy, go thy ways,” 
He fretful said, and turn’d. Pain persisted, 
With soothing words which thrill’d againat 
his heart, 
(For in our youthful days we once were 
: play-mates,) 
Like the sweet tones of some forgotten song, 
Till, like a pent-up flood swoln to the height, 
He pour’d his grief into my breast with tears, 
Such as the manliest men in their cross’d 
lives 
Are sometimes forc’d to shed. 


Seb. And spoke he of his love ? 
Count Z. Nay, there indeed 


He was resery d; but that part of his story, 
Which I from sure authority have learnt, 
I still thro’ broken words could shrewdly 
read, 
Altho’ he nam’d it not. 
Ber. Hast thou explain’d to him our course 
of life ? 
Count Z. No, that had been too much : but 
can'st thou doubt, 
Suffring such wrongs as Hubert’s artful base- 
ne 


eas 
Has put upon him, he will scruple long, 
Thus circumstanc’d, to join his arm with ours 
In murd’ring the rich villain ? 
Ber. (looking at peste! who shrinks 


ack.) 
I pray thee call it shooting! that plain 

word 

Stil makes Sebastian, likea squeamish dame, 

Shrink and look lily-fac'd. ‘To shoot aman 

As one in battle shoots a fronted foe ; 

As from the tavern’s broil, in measur'’d field, 

One shoots a friend, is nought:—but that 
word murder— 

It hath a horrid sound ; pray thee, good cap- 
tain, 

Remember ‘tis a band of gentlemen 

Thou dost command, and let such gentle 


phrase 
Fall from thy tongue as gentle ears may suit. 
(Omnes laughing loud at Sebastian.) 
Count Z. Hush! Rayner is at hand, I hear 
his steps. 
Enter Rayner. 


I give you welcome,Rayner, with my heart : 
These are my friends, of whom I well might 
boast, 
But that it seems like boasting of myself, 
Here, take your place, and join our fellow- 
shi 


There is batlitile need of ceremony 
With those whom like misfortunes bring to- 
gether. 
Ray. I take my seat, honour’d in such a 
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Ber. (drtaking to Rey mer.) This do I fill to 
future fellowship 


To that which makes, at fortune’s lowest 
i ebb, 
A few brave men united, mock the world 
And all its good boy rules ; enabli them 
Boldly to seize their portion of life's feast, 
Which griping av’rice or unjust oppression 
Would from em snatch, whilst with ingult- 
ing scorn 
It mocks their poverty and patient want. 
Ray. Thou truly say’st ; at least I have ob- 
eerv'd 
That those who bear misfortunes over meekly 
Do but persuade mankind that they and want 
‘Are all too fitly match’d to be disjoin’d, 
And so to it they leave them. 
Ber. Tis ever 80: 
Even good men then neglect them; but the 
base, 
They, who by mean and undermining arts 
To o’ergrown wealth attain, like ags’s 
heel 
’Gainst the sick lion's low and lanken breast 
Spurn st them. 
Count Z, Yes, good Bernard, thou speak’st 
traly. 
Fort myself, who, as thou know’st right well, 
Am not too meekly to misfortune bent, 
Have somewhat of the worthless ass’s kick 
Against my bosom felt—’Lone and unarm’d, 
Had but one brave companion by my side 
My anger shar’d, full dearly had the knave— 
But let it pass—he had a brave man’s curse, 
And that will rest upon him. 
Ber. But, pray thee, Count, tell us the cir- 
cumstance: 
Thou speak’st in mystery. 
Count Z, A few days since, returning near 
my home, 
Upon a narrow, path rais'd from a road 
‘ith mud choak’d up, behind me trampling 
came 
A band of liv'ried rascals at his heels, 
In all his awkward state, a puff'd-up world- 


ling, 
And rode me off my way; whilst looking 
back, 
He turned his head with a malicious 
At the poor spatter’d wretch, whoin 
Stood showering curses on him. 
Ray, Ay, ‘tis the cursed insolence of 


e mud 


wealth 
That makes the poor man poor. Thou wert 
unerm’d ? 


Count Z. 1 was; or by this hand, poor as I 


am, 
1 should have spent a brace of bullets on him 
With much good-will. 
Rey. Know’st thou the villain’s name? 
Count Z. Faith, I’m almost asham’d to tell 


it thee. 
Thou know’st him well: he isa rich man 
now; p 


His name is Hubert. 
Riéyu There livee no blacker villain on the 


Than him who bears it—But thou know’st 


it all. 

When from a distant country, where with 
honour 

Learn’d a soldier's pittance, the fair prom- 
1ses 


Of a near kinsman tempted me, and I, 

Tho’ by my nature most incautious, 

And little skill'd to gain by flatt’ring arts 

An old man’s love, high in his favour stood ; _ 

That villain Hubert roua’d his jealous na- 
ture 

With artful tales of flights and heir-like wish- 


es, 
And side-long mock'ry of his feebleness, 
Till, in the bitterness of changed love, 
All his vast wealth he did bequeath to him, 
And left me here, ev'n in this stranger's 
land, 
(For years of absence makes it so to me,) 
A disappointed, friendless, unknown man, 
Poor and depressed, such as you see me now. 
Ber. Double, detested, cruel-bearted vil- 
lain! 
Count Z. (starting up with affected vehe- 
mence.) By heaven, he dies, as I do wear this 
arm ! (they all start up.) 
Defended by a host of liv’ried knaves, 
I'd seek him out alone. 
Ber, Thou shalt not go alone; here, heart 
and han 
We will all join thee in so good a cause. 
First Gent. My arm is at thy will. 
Second Gent. ‘ake my aid too; 
We never can be bold in better cause. 
Third Gent. (on receiving a sign from Za 
terloo.) Then, Sira, you must be speedy with 
your vengeance, 
For I am well inform’d that on to-morrow, 
With all his treasure, for a dislant province 
He will begin his journey towards eve. 
Count Z. Ha! then good fortune leads him 
to our hands ; 
How goes he guarded? 
Third Gent. With o slender train. 
Count Z. Then thanks to fortune'’s fav'ring 
smiles, which thus, 
Whilst we but seek revenge for a fricnd's 
wrongs, 
So kindly throws into our heedless way 
The easy cure of our necessities. 
Yes, let us seize the greedy plated villain! 
Let us disgorge him of his ill-got gains! 
He long enough has rioted in ease, 
Whilst better men have felt the gripe of! 
want, 
Ber. Yea, let it be so, let the villain die! 
Count Z. Whit say’st thou, Rayner? thou ! 
alone art silent. 
Ray. The wrongs are mine, and if with in- 
dignation : 
They fill your breasts, in strong desire of 
vengeance, 
Ye well may guess I am not far behind : 
But there’s a law above all human bonds, 
Which damos the eager beating of my heart. 
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Count Z. Well, clear thy knitted brows, 
nor look thus strangely. 
We both are form’d, my friend, to know like 
x feelings, 
Like wants and wishes, and from better days 
Both are reduced to fortune’s lowest ebb: 
And J as well as thou, standing thus singly, 
-Can feed my fancy up with strong conceiis 
Of what in Tetter'd lore is virtue term’d ; 
yAnd bear its darkest frowns. 
* time, 
When sharing ev’ry wish and ev'ry view 
ith one of weaker frame and sofler soul ; 
Yet forced by the dark frowns of adverse 
fortune 
To live a willing outlaw from her presence, 
Beoause J could not bear to come before her 
‘A poor despised man, refi of that comeliness 
And honest grace which independence gives, 
To bid her throw aside her flowing robes 
And decent ornaments of maiden pride, 
Unveil the sweetness of her shelter'd beauty 
To beating mid-day heats and chilling winds, 
And be a wand'ring vagrant by my side ;— 
There was a time, my friend, when, thus be- 
set, 
At view of any means to better fortune, 
A stronger pow'r had ris'n within my breast 
And mock’d at law. But, standing thus 
alone, 
I can as well as thou forego the gain 
Which this occasion offers.—Let it pass ! 
There is within us, be it superstition, 
Th’ unscann'd opinions from our childhood 
cherish’d, 
Or natural instinot, still a strong aversion 
To ev'ry act of blood. Let us yield to it, 
We will not strain our nature from its bent : 
We'll do no violent deed. 
Ray. (catching hold of Zaterloo with great 
agitation.) O thou hast mov'd me ! thou hast 
conjur’d thought ! i 
‘Wert thou Wert thou indeed thus cireum- 
stane’d ? 
And thy deserted love ; what was her fate ? 
Count Z. She felt not long the cruel sepa- 
: ration : 
‘One lovely bush of the pale virgin thorn, 
Bent o'er a little heap of lowly turf, 
Js all the sad memorial of her worth ; 
All that remains to mark where she is laid. 
Ray. Oh! Oh! and was it thus? 
Count Z. But let us now shake off these 
* dismal thoughts ; 
his hour was meant for social fellowship : 
Resume your seats, my friends, and, gentle 
ayner, 
Clear up thy cloudy brows and take thy place. 
Ray. } fain would be excus'd. 
Count Z. (gently forcing him to sit down.) 
Nay, no excuse : 
Thou must perforce a social hour or two 
Spend with us. To ye all, my noble friends, 
‘Ifill this cup. (drinks.) 
————Bernard, how goes thy suit ? 


There was a 





Had he, with arms in hand, ta’en from thee 


boldly 
Halfof the sum, thou would’st have call’d him 
robber. 
Ha, ha, ha! (laughing heartily.) 
Ber. Yes, thou may’st Taugh: 
We nice distinctions make.—I hed an uncle, 
Who once upon a time——_—_ 
Count Z. 1 hope, good Bernard, 
Thy story will be shorter than thy suit. . 
(Rayner, who has been sitting in gloomy 
thoughtfulness, without attending to any 
thing around him, whilst Zaterloo has 
been keeping an eye of observation on him, 
now rises up in great agitation to go 
away.) 
Count Z. What is the matter, Rayner? 
Ray. I am disturb’d—I know ‘not how I 
am— 
Let me take leave, I pray you. 
Count Z. Thou shalt not quit us thus, What 
is the matter? 7 
Ray. Question me not: my thovghts are all 
confus’d : 
There is a strong temptation fasten’d on me. 
Lam not well. 
Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) ‘Ay, now it 
works upon him: 
This will Seals fe 
Aloud and preventing ner from going.) 
If & H es 


ou’rt unwell, art thou not wit! riendg? 
Ray. If ye indeed are friends, not spirits 
enleagu'd 


To force me to my ruin, let me go—~ 
Let me go to my home, 
Count Z. What, dost thou calla bare unfur- 
nish’d chamber, 
With griping Landlord ciam’ring in thine 
ears 
For what he knows thou canstnot give, thy 
home ? 
Ray. (sighing deeply.) I have no other. 
Count Z. Stay thou here with us: 
In the next chamber thou shalt rest a while. 
Lead him, my kind Sebastian, by the hand : 
There is a sort of woman’s kindliness 
About thy nature which befits thee best 
To be a sick man's friend. 1H] follow you. 
[Exit Rayner, leaning on Sebastian, turn- 
ing about tohis friends triumphantly as they 
0 off. 
T have secur’d my man. 
(A voice heard without.) 
But hark! a voice without! Itis my mother's. 
Secure the lattic’d door. Plague on her kind- 
ness 
To haunt me here ! I have forgot my promise. 
(To Bernard.) Make fast the Tattic'd Xoor and 
answer for me. 
Bernard (after fastening a door of lattice work 
through which the Countess is seen.) 
Who's there? what want ye? 
Countess Z. (without.) I want my son : 
I pray yo. is he here? 
Ber. He is not here. 
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—_ 
O tell him I have sat these three long hours, 
Counting the weary beatings of the clock, 
Which lowly portion’d out the promia’d time 
That brought him not to bless me with his 
sight. 
If he is well, why does he thus forget ? 
And if he is not, as I fear he is not, 
Tell me the worst, and Jet me be with him, 
To smooth his couch and raise his sickly head. 
Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Tell her it is 
unseemly for a mother 
To run about like a new foolish wife. 
Ber. lf you complain thus movingly, fair 
widow, 
We shall believe you seck a second husband 
Jn lieu of your good son; and by my truth 
It were a better errand. 
Countess Z. O base of thought, as most 
unblest of speech ! 
My son is not with you: it cannot be : 
did him wrong to seek him in such compa- 


ny. 
Bernard (speaking loud after her as she retires 
from the door.) 
Not far from hence, there is a nightly meeting 
Of worthy, sober, well-dispos'd folks, 
Who once a week do offer up their prayers 
And chant most saintly hymns till morning 


lawn: 
It is more likely you will find him there. 
(Omnes laughing.) 
Count Z. She’s gone. 
Ber. Yes, yes; cony from thy hiding- 
place. _ 
Count Z. Now what a most unreasonable 
woman ! 
Thinks she, thus ripen‘d to these manly years, 
That I must run whene’er my finger aches 
To lean my silly head upon her lap? 
’Tis well [ have no wife, 
Ber. Ay, 0 itis. 
There is no pleasing those high legal dames, 
With endless claims upon a man’s regard : 
Heaven save us from them all! 
Count Z. Well, this I drink to precious 
liberty : 
He is a fool indeed who parts with that. 
(Aloud voice and bustling heard without.) 
What's this comes next to plague us? 
Ber, ’Tis Mira’s voice. 
Count Z. Hast thou not sent to say, that 
urgent bus’ness 
Detains me from her banquet? 
Ber. Uhave ; I sent to her a written mes- 
sage. 
Count Z. Keep fast the door, and I will 
stand conceal’d. 
(Conceals himself, and Mira appears thro’ the 
latticed door.) 
Mira (without.) Where is Count Zaterloo? 
Let me pass on. 
Ber. Affairs of greatest éonsequence de- 
tain him, 
My besuteous Mira; and I needs must say 


Mira. Upon the morrow ! prate not thus te 
me! 
He shall to-night go with me where J list, 
Or never see ny face again. To-morrow! . 
Open the door, I say! this weakly barrier 
Shall not oppose my way, . 
(Beating violently against the door 
Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Faith I believe 
we must e’en let her in: 
She may do some rash thing, if we persist. , 
(Bernard unbolts the door: Zaterloo comes from 
his concealment ; and enter Mira, superbly 
dress’d, and in a violent passion.) 
Mira. is this the way you keep your prom- 
ises? 
{s this your faith? is this your gallantry? 
Count Z. Mira, my gentle love, I pray thee 
hear me ! 
I sent to tell thce bus’ness of great moment. 
Mira. Yes, yes! I have receiv'd your scur- 
message, 
And well [ know that ev'ry paltry matter 
Is cause sufficient for neglecting me. 
Count Z. Thou know’st to be from thee is 
painful to me. 
Mira. So it should seem, by taking so much 


care 
To comfort ye the while. 
(pointing to the wine, &¢.) 

You do your bus’ness jovially, methinks. 

Count Z. Thou art too warm : accuse me as 

thou wilt 

Of aught but want of love. 

Mira. O thou deceitful man! I know thee 


well: 
Thou talk’st of love, and thou wouldst break 
eart. 
Count Z. Indeed I am to blame, my gentle 
love; 
Yet be not thus; in token of forgiveness 
This friendly cup receive, and amile upon me. 
(Offering her a cup, which she dashes to the 
ground ) ; 
Mira. Off with thy hateful gifts! nought 
from thy hands 
Will I receive ; Lacern thy offering. 
Ev'n the rich robe thou hast so often promis’d 


me: 
Ay and so oft forgot, so I must call it, 
I would now scorn, since thou dost slight my 
love. 
Count Z. Indeed, my Mira, thou shalt 
have that robe 
Before two days be past, I swear to thee. 
Then do not look so frowningly, my love; 
I know thou hast a soft relenting nature; 
Smile my forgiveness. 
Mira. O thou provoking man! thou know’st 
full well c 
It is thyself and not thy gifts I prize : 
Thou know’st too well ‘how my fortd doating 
heart . 
Is moved with the soft witch’ry of thy tongue ; 
Yet thou wilt vex me thus, end break my 
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Count Z. I cannot see thee weep: what 
would’st thou have? 

Mira. 1 will have nought, unless you go with 
me. 

Count Z. I cannot now, for 1 have urgent 
bus'ness. 

Mira, Then stay,and never see my face 


again. 

O that some friendly hand would end my 
days, 

Bince 1 have lived to see me thus despis’d. 

Count Z. (aside to Bernard.) Bernard, I 

think I must e’en go with her. 

See thou to Rayner: [ will soon return. 

(Aloud.) Then let us go, my love, thou dost 
compel me. 

Thy hand, sweet Mira. (Exzunr Zaterloo 
and Mira. 

Ber. Well, gentle friends, it is blest liberty 
Our noble chief enj ove. 1 must to Rayner. 
Stay if yon will, and keep ye merry here. 
(Omnes.) No, we are tir’d, we will retire to 

Test. [Exeunr. 


Scene II.—rayner’s Lopeines. 
Enter Rayyer alone. 
Ray. Be still, ye idle thoughts that toss me 
thus 


Changing like restless waves, but ever dark ; 

Or one oi you above his fellows rise, 

And bear a steady rule. Adversity ! 

‘Tho’st coine upon me like an ambush’‘d foe 

In armed strength. If I had mark'd thy 
course, 

I might have girt 1ayself for thine approach, 

While distant still, and met thee like a man. 

But when new-fetter'd in a lover's bonds, 


And dazzlen too with hope’s deceitful bright- | 


neas, 

Cam'st thou like o thick cloud of desart sand, 

And in dark night o'erwhelm'’d me: deepest 
night, 

Thro’ which no waking vision ever gleams, 

Save thy grim visage only, loathly want, 

In all thy varied forme of misery. 

My night, my day dreams, alt! how are ye 
changed, £ 


Since in the new-betroth’d, the lover's fancy, | an, 


Ye wove your sheeny maze of mingled 
thoughts, 

Like sparkling dew-webs in the early Sun! 

(after @ pause.) 

Elizabeth! methinks ev'n now I see her, 

As in the horrors of my last night's dream, 

When, after following her thro’ flood and fire, 

She turn’d to me, and her weak arms stretch'd 
forth. 

But ah! how changed, how pale, and spent, 
and keen ! 

As if already blighting poverty, 

That portion which her love must share with 


me, 
Had marr’ cease, cease, base thought, it 





What, my good Herman, art thou so acon 
ready? 

Her. Yes, my dear master, butif you think 
it too soon, I will not go to-day. Nay, if it 
were not that you force me to go, I should as 
soon have thought of deserting my friend, 
(pardon my boldness, sir,) in a wild wood 
amongst savages, as leaving you here in this 
strange place in the state you are in at prés- 
ent. Pardon my boldness, sir. 

Ray. Thou hast no boldnesa to pardon, 
Herman : thou art well entitled to call thy- 
self my friend; there is not one amongst 
those who have borne that name, who would 
have done more for me than thou hast done. 

Her. Ah sir! a 

Ray. (assuming alook of cheerfulness.) Fy, 
do not look so sadly upon me, man; thanks 
to thy good nursing and the good broth thou 

{hast made me, ] am getting strong again: 
and as for the state of my coffers, for which 
thou so much concernest thyself, do not let 
that disturb thee. My tide of meang ia, to be 
sure, pretty wel} ebb’d just now; but some 

; Wind or other will spring up to set it a flow- 
jing again. In the mean time thou knowest 
I would travel alone: perhaps | may ramble 
about a little while mysteriously, like the 
wandering Jew, or some of those Jonely phi- 
losophers. which thy old stories tell thee about, 
and there is no knowing what I may find out 
to dome good. he philosopher’s stone, thou 
knowest, may as ell fall into my hands as 
those of raf other. vanderer ; 60 pray thee, 
man, don’t look so ruefully upon me. 

Her. Ah, my dear master! there is sorne- 
thing here that hangs heavy on my heart, 
;and says, if I leave you now, some evil will 
befal you ; I beseech you let me stay with you: 
Iehall find something to do in ‘this town, 
and I can’ 

Ray. No, no, no! Speak of this no more 
—we have argued this point already. And 
what is this which thou puttest down so slyly 
upon the table? (taking up a little packet 
which Herman has put secretly upon the table.) 
Ha! the jewels I have given thee in room of 
thy wages! out upon it! thou wilt make me 
with thee now, and it grieves me to be 
angry with thee. Put it up, putit up: Icom- 
mand thee to do it; and thou knowest | have 
not often. used this stern word. 

Her. O no, sir! You have not indeed used 
it; and I shail never meet with another mas- 
} ter like you. 

i Ray. Thou wilt meet, I hope, my dear 
Herman, with a far better master than I have 
been to thee, though not with one for whom 
thou wilt do so much kindly service as thou 
hast done for me ; and for this cause, perheps, 
thou wilt not love him so much. God pros- 
per thee for it, wherever thou goest !—Take 
this embrace and blessing for all thou hast. 
done for me. Farewell! farewell! thou miust 
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wipes his eyes and seems unwilling to go.) 
: [Exit Herman. 
Ray. (alone.) Now am J left alone: there’s 
no one near me 
"That e’er hath loved or cared for me. Me- 
thinks 
I now can better look i’th’ surly face 
Mine alter’d state, and bare to be in want. 
Tam alone, and I am glad of it. 
Alas! chang’d heart of mine! what is that 
state 
Which gives to thee such thoughts ?—Eliza- 
beth—- 
At it again! This strong idea still! 
Tam distracted when I think of this, 
Therefore I must not, if I would be honest. 
Those men—or are they men, or are they dev- 
ils? 
With whom I met last night; they’ve fast- 
en'd on me 
Fe]l thoughts, which, tho’ I spurn them, 
5 haunt me still. 
Would [ had never met them ! 
Here comes may landlord with his surly face 
Of debts and claims, and ev’ry irksome thing. 


(Enter LanpLorp with a letter.) 


' Good morrow, Landlord. 

Land. | thank you, sir; Iam glad to hear 
you call me Landlord, for { began to be 
afraid you had mistaken me for your Host. 

Ray. 1 understand you well enough, and 
indeed I have proved yor patience, or rather 
your impatience, much longer than I wished. 

ou have a letter in your hand. 

Land. (giving it.) There, sir; if it bring 
you the news of any good luck, I shalibe 
glad of it. 

Ray. (agitated.) Yrom Elizabeth——Good 
morning—good morning to you. 

Land, Read it, sir, and see if it bring you 
any good news; it is time now to look for 
some change in your favour. 

Ray. T cannot open it whilst thou art here. 
Have the goodness at least not to stand so 
near me, 

Land. 80 I must not occupy a place in my 
own house, forsooth, for fear of offending the 
good folks who do me the honour to live init. 
(retires to the bottom of the stage muttering to 
himself.) 

Ray. (after opening the letter with great 
emotion and reading it.) O what is this !|—— 
Abandon'd by the friend with whom she liv’d, 
And coming here te join me with all speed! 
OQ God! O God! (sinks down upon a chair in 
violent agitation.) 

Land. (running up to him.) What is the 
matter now ? 

Ray, Begone, begone! I cannot answer 

_ Enter Count ZareRxoo. 

Count, Z. Hz, Rayner! how, is’t with thee ? 

thou look’st wildly. 

(To Landlord.) Speak to- me, friend: hg 

heeds not what I say: 
St 


Has any new misfortune happen’d to him? 
Land. I fear there has, sir. 
Count Z. Rouse thee up, brave Rayner, 
A friend is come to thee. 
Ray. (starting up.) Ha, is it thee ? 
Com'st thou upon me now, my tempter ? now, 
Ey'n in my very moment of distraction? 
Thou know'st thy time : some fiend has whis- 
per'd to’ thee. 
Ay, ay! say what thou wilt. 
Count Z. Thou'rt surely mad; I came not, 
+ on my word, 
To say aught to thee which an honest ear 
Might not receive ; nor will I even speuk, 
Since it so moves thee. 
Ray. (interrupting him eagerly.) Ah, but 
thou must! 
Thou sau speak that, which, in its darkest 
jour, 
Push’d to extremity, ’midst ringing dizziness 
The eur of desperation doth receive, 
And I must listen to it. 
Count Z, What, say’st thou so? "Tis well 
(aside,) but be more prudent, 
We are o'erheard. (looking suspiciously to 
Landlord, who has retired a few paces behind.) 
Come with me to my lodgings ; 
There wait my friends; all things shall-be 
concerted : : 
Come with me instantly; the time ie pre- 
. cious. fd : ‘ 
ay. (in a tone of despair, claspi ts 
7 Gade vehemently. Ay, ay! Th go 
with thee. BJ 
(Exeunr Count Zaterloo and Rayner. 
Manet Landlord. 


Land. (coming forward.) What's this I’ve 
overheard? Js this devil now going to tempt 
the poor distressed young man to do sume foul 
deed in his necessity ?—J have tempted him 
too, with my hard-hearted murmuring about 
the few wretched pounds that he owes me. 
I'll run after him and say, 1 don't care wheth- 
erhe pay me or not. (running to the door 
and then stopping short.) No, no! softly, soft. » 
ly ! I dare say it is only some sharping busi- 
ness they have got on hand, such as needy 
Gentlemen are sometimes fcrced to follow: ' 
I have got my conscience newly cleared off 
at confession last week, and I am to make an 
offering next holy-day to the shrine of our 
patron St, Bernard; this is no time,. goodsooth, 
to lose euch a sum upon scruples. (Exit. 





ACT If. 


Scenz I.—a woop; Dark NIGHT, WITH 
A PALE GLEAM OF DISTANT LIGHT- | 
NING SEEN ONCE OR TWICE ON THE 
EDGE OF THE HORIZON. ADVANCING 
BY THE BOTTOM OF THE STAGE, A FEW. 
MOVING LIGHTS, AS IF FROM LAN-= 
THORNS, ARE SEEN, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME SEVERAL SIGNAL CALLS AND 


uO 





LOUD WHISTLES ARE HEARD, WITH THE 
DISTANT ANSWER RETURNED TO THEM 
FROM ASUTHER FART OF THE WOOD. 


Enter Count ZaTFERLOO, RAYNER, SEBASTIAN, 
and others of the band, armed, and a few of 
, them bearing in their hands dark lanthorns. 
F (tis particularly requested if this play should 
ever be acted, that no light may be permitted 
upon the stage but that which proceeds from 
the lanthorns only.) 
Count Z. (to Sebastian.) They must be 
near: didst thou not hear their call ? 
Seb. Methought I did; but who in this wild 
wood 
May credit give to cither eye or ear? 
How oft we've been deceiy’d with our own 
voices, 
From rocky precipice or hollow cave, 
’Midst the confused sound of rustling leaves, 
And creaking boughs, and cries of nightly 
birds, 
Returning seeming answer ! 
Count. 2. Rayner, where standest thou? 
Ray. Here, on thy left. 
Count Z. Surely these wild scenes have 
depriv'd thy tongue 
Ofspeech. Let's hear thy voice’s sound, good 


man, 
Tosay thou art alive. Thou’rt marvellous 
silent : 
Didst thou not also hear them ? 
Ray. I know not truly if | did. Around 
me, 
All seems like the dark mingled mimicry 
Of fev'rish sleep; in which the half-doubting 
ie mind, 
‘Wilder'd and weary, with a deep-drawn breath, 
Says to itself, Shall { not wake?” 
Count Z. Fy, man! 
Wilt thou not keep thy soldier's spirit up? 
Tu-inorrow’s sun will be thy waking time, 
And tlou wilt wake a rich man and a free. 
Ray. My waking time!—no, no! 1 must 
sleep on, 
And have no waking. 
Count Z. Ha! does thy mind misgive thee 
on the brink ? 
Ray. What passes in my mind, to thee is 
nothing, 
{fmy hand do the work that’s fasten’d on me, 
Let's pass to itas quickly as thou wilt, 
And do not speak to me- 
Enter BERNARD and others, armed, &c. 
Count Z. Well met. my friends! well met! 
for we despair’ 
Of ever seeing you. 
Seb. Yet we have heard your voices many 
times, 
Now calling us on this side, now on that, 
As tho’ you had from place to place still 
skipp’d, 
Like will o’the Wisp, to lose us on our way. 
Bev. We've far'd alike - so have we thourcht. 
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Ber. No; all is still, as far as we have tra- 
vers'd: 
No gleaming torch gives notice from afar, 
Nor trampling hoofs sound on the distant road, 
Count Z. Then must we take again our 
sey'ral routs, 
That haply we may learn, ere he approach, 
Whatstrength we have to face, and how he 
travels : 
And that we may not wander thus again, 
This aged oak shall be our meeting place ; 
Where having join’d, we'll by a shorter com- 


8 
Attack them near the centre of the wood. 
Seb, The night grows wond'rous dark; 
deep-swelling gusta 
And sultry stillness take the rule by turns ; 
Whilst o’er our heads the black and heavy 
clouds 
Roll slowly on. This surely bodes a storm. 
Count Z. Thope the devil will raise no 
tempest now, 
‘To save this child of his, and from his journey 
Make him turn back, crossing our fortunes. 
Ber. Fear not! 
For, be the tempest of the devil’s raising, 
It will do thee noharm, Tohis good favour 
Thou hast (wrong notthy merit) claims too 
strong. 
Count Z. Then come on, friends, and J 
shall be your warrant! 
Growl sky and earth and air, ne’er trouble ye ; 
They are secure who have a friend at. court. 
(Exeunr. 


Scene H.—a pirFERENT PART OF THE 

* WOOD, WILD AND SAVAGE! THE SCENE 
STILL DARKEN’D, AND A STORM OF 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH HAIL, 


Enter Rayner. 
Ray. I know not where these men have 
shelter’d them. 
I’ve miss’d their signal: this loud atunning din 
Devours al] othersounds. Where shall I go? 
Athwart this arch of deep embodied darkness, 
Swift shiv'ring lightnings glare, from end to 
end 


Mantling the welkin o’er in wild flames; 

Or from aloft, like sheeted cataracts 

Of liquid fire, seem pour'd. Ev'n o'er my 
head 


The soft and misty-textur’d clouds seem 
chang'd 

To piles of harden’d rocks, which from their 
base. 

Like the up-breaking of a ruin’d world, 

Are hurl'd with force tremendous. Patt'ring 
hail 

Beats on my shrinking form with spiteful 
pith : 

Vhere shall J shelter me? Ha! thro’ the trees 
Peers. near athand. 2 small but settled cht: 
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Scene HWi—rue insrpe oF a cave: AN | (He unbarsasmall door, and Rayner enters 


OLD MAN DISCOVER'’D SITTING BY A 
SMALL TABLE MADE OF COARSE PLANES 
WITH 4 LAMP BURNING DIMLY UPON 
IT: THE THUNDER HEARD STILL VERY 
Loup. 


Old Man. Dothangry heav'n still roll its 

: loudest peat 

O’er th’ unblest head? Ay, thro’ its deafning 
roar . 

I hear the blood-avenging Spirit's voice, 

And, as each furious turmoil spends its 
strength, 

Still sounds upon the far-receding storm 

Their distant growl. 

*Tis hell that sends its fire and devils up 

To lord it in the air. The very wind, 

Rising in fitful eddies, horribly sounds, 

Like bursts of damn'd howlings from beneath. 

Is-this a storm of nature’s elements? 

O, no, no, no} the blood-avenging spirits 

Ride on the madding clouds: there is no 

lace, 

Not in the wildest den, wherein may rest 

The unblest head. (Knocking heard without.) 

Ha! knocking at my door! 

(Pauses and listens much alarmed : knocking 

heard still leat) 
Say, who art thou that knock’st so furiously ? 
Think'st thou the clouds are sparing of their 





din, 

‘That thou mast thunder too? Say who thou 
art, 

And what thou would’st at such an hour as 


is, 
In such a place? 
Ray. (without.) Tama lone, and tempest- 
beaten traveller, 
Who humbly begs a shelter from the night. 
Old Man. Then art thoucome where guest 
yet never enter’d. 
Ray. (without.) I donot ask admittance as 
a guest. 
Would’st thou not save a creature from de- 
struction, 
Ev'n a dumb animal? unbar the door, 
And let me lay my body under shelter. 
(Old man makes no answer ; the storm heard 
very loud.) 
Ray. (without.) Ifthou'rt a man in nature 
as in voice, 
Thou canet not sit at peace beneath thy roof, 
- And shut a stranger out to the rude night. 
I would, so circumstanced, have shelter'd 


thee. 
Old Man. He tries to move me with a sooth- 
ing voice. ( Aside.) 
(Aloud.) Thou art a knave; I will not let 
thee in. 
Ray. (without.) Belike I ant, yet do notfear 
my wiles: 


All men are honest in a night like this. 
Old Man. ThenI willlet thee in: whoe’er 


pe ae 


much ruffled und exhausted by the storm, and 
without his hat. 
Ray. 1'm much beholden to thee. 
Old Man. No, thou art not. 
Ray. The violence of the night must plead 
my pardon, 
For breaking thus unask'd upon your tet. 
But wand'ting from my way,I know not 
how, : 
And losing my companions on the road, 
Deep in the ‘tangled wood the storm o’ertook, 


me: 
When, spying thro’ the trees this glimm’ring 
am, 
And judging’, as now it doth appear, 
The mid night taper of some holy man, 
Such as do oft in dreary wilds like this 
Hold their abode, I ventur'd onwards. 
(Old Man, offering him bread and dried 
‘fruits. : 
Old Man. Perhaps thou'rt hungry. 
Ray. I thank you gratefully. 
Old Man. There is no need. 
Fall to, if thou hast any mind to it. 
Ray. I thank you truly, but {am not hun- 


ry. 
Old Man. Perhaps thou'rt dainty: I've 
naught else to give thee. 
Ray. I should despise myself, if any food 
Could bear such value in my eatimation, 
As that it should to me a straw’s worth seem, 
To feed on homeliest, or on richest fare. 
Old Man. So much the better. (They sit 


down.) 
Ray. If I may guess from all I see around, 


me, 
‘Phe luxuries and follies of the world 
Have long been banish d here . 
(Old Man looks sternly at Rayner, who looks 
Sixedly upon him again, and both remain for 
some time silent.) 
Old Man. Why look'st thou so? 
What is there in my face that thou would’st 


sean? 
I'm old and live alone: what would'st thou 
know ? 
Ray. 1 crave your pardon, and repress all 
wishes 


That may disturb you. 
Old Man. The night wears on, let us both 
go to rest. 
Ray. 1 thank you, for in truth I’m very 
i'd 


r'd. 
Old Man. (pointing to his couch. 

There is thy place: : : 

Ray. Nay, am young; the ground shall 
be my couch. 

I will not take your bed. 

(Old Man then gives Rayner @ cloak, which he 
wraps about him, laying himself down ine 
corner of the cave. The storm now heard at 
a distance. After walking up and down for 
some time, the Old Man goes close up to Ray- 
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Old Man. Be not afraid, { will not cut thy 
throat. 
Ray. (sturting half up from the ground.) 
Nay, Heaven such deed forfend! I fear thee 


not: 
Tecan defend myself. (Grasping his sword.) 
* Old Man. Be not offended ; but methought 
thy looks 
Did seem as tho’ thou wert afraid of me. 
Reat thou in peace—rest thou in peace, young 


man: 
I would not do thee harm for many worlds. 
(Rayner goes to rest aguin, still keeping his 
drawn sword in his hand. The Otd Man 
‘oes to rest likewise, but shortly after starts 
a his couch in great agitation.) 
Old Man, It is mine hour of horror: ‘tis 
upon me ! 
I hear th’ approaching sound of feet un- 
earthly : 
I fee] the pent-up vapour’s chilly breath 
Burst from the yawning vault :—It is at hand 
(Turning towurds the door as if he saw some 
one enter.) 
Ha! com’st thou stillin white and sheeted 
weeds, 
With hand thus pointing to thy bloody side? 
Thy grave is deep enough in hallow'd ground! 
Why com’st thou ever on my midnight rest ? 
‘What dost thou want? 
ay seeming, 
Stretch forth thine arm and take my life ;— 
then free 
From fleshly fears, in nature as thyself, 
I'll follow thee to hell, and there abide 
The searing flames: but here, upon this 
earth, 
Is placed between the living and the dead 


If thou hast power, 


' An awful mystery of separation, 


. Which makes their meeting frightful and 
unhallow'd. 

(In the vehemence of his ugitation he throws 
out Ais urm and strikes it aguinst Rayner, 
who alurmed at his ravings has left his rest- 
ing-place and stolen softly behind him.) 

Ha! what art thou? (sterting and turning 

round to Rayner.) 
Ray. Nay, thou with bristling locks, loose 
knocking joints 

‘And fixed eyeballs starting in their sockets, 

Who speak’st thus wildly to the vacant space, 

Say rather, what art thou. 

Old Man. [ama murderer. (Rayner starts 
back from him and drops his sword.) 

Ah! wherefore dost thou stare so strangely 

on me? . 

There’s no blood on me now! ’tis long since 

past. 

Hast thou thyselfno crime, that thus from 

me 


Thou dost in horror shrink ? 
Hay. Most miserable man ! 
Old Man. Thou truly say’st, for I am most 


miserable. 
Ray. Andwhataml? (After a disturbed 


And the red lightning shiver'd: 
No traveller would venture on his way 
In such a night —O, blessed, blessed storm ! 
For yet it hath not been, and shall be never. 
Most Great and Merciful! sav'd from this 
gulf, 
May I to thee look up ?—No; in the dust— 
(As he bows himself to the earth, and is about 
to kneel, the report of fire-arms is heard with- 
out, and he starts up again.) 
"Tis done !—O, it is done !—the horrible act ! 
{Exit, beating his forehead violently. 
Old Man. What may this be? some band 
of nightly robbers 
Is near my cave, committing violent deeds. 
Thy light, weak flame, shall not again betray 
me. 


> 
And lure unwelcome visitors. (Puts out the 
lamp ; and after a dark pause, enter Count 
Zaterloo supporting himself on First Gen- 
tleman, who bears a dark lantern, which he 
sets down on the ground, and fastens the door 
of the cuve carefully behind them. 
Count Z. I am wounded grievously : who 
would have thought 
Of such a powerful guard of armed men 
Attending on his journey. He is slain: 
Did’st thou not see him fall ? 
First Gent. Yes; we have kill'd our bird, 
but lost the eggs. 
Fortune hae playa us false, yet we've es- 
cap'd: 
Here we may rest ; this cave is tenanted 
With some Jone being whom we may con- 
troul, 
And take possession—-— 
an.) 
————_—Something living here ! 
What art thou? 
Old Man. { am a thing no better than your- 
selves. 
First Gent. The better then for thee that 
thou art so. ; 
Count Z. Conduct me onward: I perceive 
an opening 
Which leads, I guess, to some more close re- 
cess 5 
Lay me down there, for I am very faint. 
First Gent. 1 will obey thee.—Come thou 
too, old man ; 
Not from my sight one moment must thou 


(discovering Old 





budge. 

Come on : for, mark me well, should'st thou 
betray us, 

Tho’ fetter’'d down with chains in grated 
dungeons, 

Our arms were long enough to reach to thee. 


[Exeurr. 


Scene IV.—anoTHER PART OF THE 
WOOD ; ATA DISTANCE, ON THE BACK 
GROUND, ARE DISCOVERED TWO MEN 
WATCHING 4 DEAD BODY BY THE LIGHT 
OF A TORCH STUCK BETWEEN THE 
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Enter Gopas on the front of the stage. light ! here is light, friends! bing him near ~ 
Gobas. I fear they will all escape from us| it, pray you, that we may see what kind of 
amongst these ‘tangled paths and vile per- a fish we have caught in our net. Ay, just: 


plexing thickets. man cannot get on half 
a dozen paces here but some cursed clawing 
thing catches nOld of him, and when he turns 
round to collar his enemy, with a goad hear- 
ty curse in his mouth, it is nothing but a 
thorn-bush or a briar after all. A plague up- 
on’t! I'll run no more after them, if they 
should never be taken.—Who’s there ? 
Enter a Companion. 

Com. What, are you here, Gobas? I 
thought you had been in search of the rob- 
be 


Te. 

Gobas. So1 was ; but what does it signify ? 
they have all got the start of us now, and we 
can scarcely expect they will have the civil- 
ity to wait till we come up with them. 

Com. Ay, ay, Gobas, that is a lazy man’s 
argument. Why, there was one of them 
seen by Bertram not five minutes since with 
his head uncovered, stalking strangely among 
the trees like a madman, and fe vows he 
will follow the scent through every path 
of the wood but he will have him, either a- 
live or dead. 

Gobas. But if he be a young stout robber, 
he may knock Bertram on the head in the 
meen time, and relieve him from the obliga- 
tion of keeping his vow. 

Com. Never fear that : his bugle-horn is 
by his side, and as soon as he comes up 
with him he will give his companions notice, 
and they will run to his assistance. 


Gobas. Well, well, let them manage it the | ste 


best way they can,and let ua join our friends 
onder, who keep watch b body; there 
is good store of dried sticks in that corner; 
we may make a fire and warm ourselves till 
they return. (Horn heard without.) 
‘om. Ha! there is the signal, and close at 
hand too. He has caught his man and wants 
assistance ; let us run’to him, or the villain 
will escape. 

(Exzunt Companion and Gobas, who follows 
rather unwillingly, whilst the men who were 
watching the body run eagerly to the front 
of the stage.) : - 
First Man. It sounded to the right hand of 

us; let usstrike into this path. (Horn sounds 

again.) 

Second Man. Ay, there it sounds again; it 
is to this hand of us, but it is so dark there is 
no finding our way. 

First Man. We have been so long by the 
torch-light that the darkness is darker to us; 
run back and feteh the light with thee. 


(Several other attendants from different parts | 


of the wood run across the stage, calling to 
aneanother with great eagerness, whilst the 
Second Man running back again to the bot- 
tom of the stage, snatches the torch from the 
tree, and comes forward with it. 
Enter*BerTRAM, GoBas, and others, with Ray- 


as I said now, as hang’d a looking villain as? 
ever scow!'d thro’ the grates of a dungeon.— 
See what a wild murderous look he has with 
his eyes! this is the very man that did the 
deed, I warrant ye. Let us pull the cords” 
faster round his arms tho’: if he get one 
his mischievous hands loose again, there is 
no knowing which of our brains he may, 
knock out first. 

First Man. It will never be thine, 1 am: 
sure, thou’rt always safe when the knocking 
out of brains is going on. 

Gobas. As I'ma sinner he'll get one of hia‘ 
hands loose if we do not take care of him, =< 
(ditempting to tighten the cords round Ray- 

ner's arms.) 

Ber. (putting him away with indignation.) 
For shame, man, he is bound tight enough ; 
1 will not suffer thee to lay a finger upon him : 
and as for the hang'd face thou talk’st of, a. 
lack a day! it goes to my heart to see him, 
such a goodly-looking gentleman, for such 
I'll be sworn he is. 

Gobus. Ay, no doubt! it is ever thus with 
thee. Thou did’st never in thy life see a: 
thef go to the gallows without crying out, 
“lack a day ! whata fine looking fellow it. 
is!” Ay, and if he could but make shift to 
howl out half a verse of a psalm along with: 
his father confessor, thou wert sure to noteh’ 
him down upon thy holiday tables as one. of 
the new made saints.. Ay, there be no such 
at suints now-a-days as those who pass,, 
with the help of a Dominican, thro’ the hang~' 
man’s hands to the other world ; he beats 
your pope and your cardinals all to nothin, 
in smuggling a sinner cleverly in by the back! 
door to heaven. 

Ber. So much the better for thee ; it is the 
only chance thou hast of ever getting there, 
Stand off, I say (pushing Gobas away,) and 
do not stare thus upon the prisoner! art thou 
not asham’d to stare in an unhappy man’s 
face after this fashion? we don’t know what 
hard fate may have brought him into these 
circumstances. (¢o the attendants.) Move on 
we are losing time here. 

Gobas. What, will you not pinion him 
more closely ? 

Ber. No, beast! I would rather flea the 
skin off that fool's back of thine than gall a 
hair's breadth of his body. (in @ softened voice 
to Rayner.) Speak, Sir, if the rope hurts 
your arms ; we will not use you cruelly. 

Ray. What did’st thou say to me? was 
there kindness in thy voice ? 

Ber. Yes, Sir, there was kindness in it— 
Do the ropes hurt your arms? if they do, we 
will loosen them a little. 

Ray. I wist not that my arms were bound : 
but ifthou hast any kindness in thee, give 
mea drink of water when thou can’at get it, 
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Tshould pay gold for it—Move on, com- 

8: the night is far advanced, and we 
‘must guard the dead body of our master and 
ithe prisoner back to the city before the 
‘morning break. [Exeust 


ACT IU. 


SBcmNE.—A sPractous CoURT WITH A 
MAGNIFICENT BULLDING IN FRONT A 
GREAT CONCOURSE OF PEOPLE ARE 
DISCOVERED AS IF WAITING IN EXPEC- 
TATION OF SOME SIGHT. 

| First Crowd. The court is marvellously 

Jong of breaking up; I'm tir'd of waiting’; 

and yet | don't hike to lose the sight, after hav- 

‘ing stay'd so long for it. 

. Second Crowd. I fear it will go hard with 

‘the young man. 

Third Crowd. 1 fear it will, poor gentleman! 

« Woman Crowd. Ah! poor young man! it 
an awful end, 

* Second Crowd. Ay, 1 remember well 

“the last criminal that was condemned here ; a 

strong-built man he was, tho’ somewhat 

ap in years. O, how pale he look'd as they led 
juim out from court! I think 1 stood upon 

‘this very spot as he passed by me; and the 

fixed strong look of his features too—It was 

“a piteous sight ! 

‘Third Crowd. Ah, man! but that was noth- 

ving to the execution. I paid half a dollar for 

‘a place near the scaffold; und it would have 

tmade any body's heart drop blood to have 

“seen him when he lifted up the handkerchief, 

from his eyes, and took his last look of the 

‘day-light, and all the living creatures about 

him 


Second Crowd, Ay, man, that a human crea- 
fure should be thus thrust out of the world 
‘by human creatures like himself; it is a pit- 
eous thing ! 

Enter a Maw from the court. 

Om. (cagerly.) What news? what news of’ 

the prisoner ? 
. fan. He has just finished his defence, in 
‘which he has acquitted himself so nobly, set- 
ting off his words too with such a manly 
grace, that it is thought by every body he 
will be set free. 

Second Crowd. Indeed! [should not have 
expected this now; spoke so nobly, say’st 
thou? 

First Crowd, Yes, yes, noble blood makes 
noble speaking. 

Woman Crowd. Welt, and is it not best so? 
poor young man! I’m sure I'm glad ef it. 

First Crowd. And an’t I so too, milk-fac’d 
dofl !"tho’ I hate to be kept so long staring for 
nothing. [ wonder what brought me here, 
in a murrain to it! 

Second Woman, La! then we shan’t see 
him pass by with the chains upon his legs. 


First Crowd. No, no! nor nothing at all — 


Come let me pass, I have been too Ion 

here. (Pressing through the crowd to get out. 

Woman Crowd. O, you tread upon my 

toes! 

First Crowd. Devil take you and your 
toes both! can’t you keep them out of peo- 
ple’s way then! . 

Woman Crowd. Plague take it! what had 
we all to do to come here like so many fools ! 

Enter a second Max from the court. 

Second Crowd. Here comes another man 
from the court (calling to the man). Ho, 
friend! is he acquitted yet? 

Second Man. No, nor like tobe; the judge 
is just about to pronounce sentence upon him, 
but something came so cold over my heart } 
could not stay to hear it. 

(Several of the mob climb eagerly 1j 
walls of the building, and lool 
windows. 

Crowd (below). What do you see there, 

sirs? zt 

Crowd (above). The judge is just risen 
from his seat, and the black signal is lifted 


upon the 
in at the 


up. 
POmnes. Hush! hush! and let us listen. 
(Aa ause.) 
Crowd fees Bentence is past now. 


Crood (below). God have mercy on him! 

Third Crowd. I would not wear my head 
upon his shoulders for ail the prince's coffers. 

First Crowd. Alas! poor man! he is but 


a youth. 
Second 


‘rowd. Yet he must be cut off in 
the flower of his days. 

First Crowd. It is an awful thing ! 

Woman Crowd. Ah! but @ youth, and « 
goodly-looking youth too, I warrant ye. 

Second Woman. Alack a-day! many a one 
falis into crimes, but all do not pay the for- 
feit. 

Third Crowd. Ha! who comes this way 
so fair and so gentle in her mein; thus toss’d 
and ’tangled amidst the pressing crowd, like 
astalk of wild flower in a bed of nettles? 
Come, clear the way there, and let the lady 
pass. 

Enter Exizapetu attended by Ricnarp, the 

. crowd making way for her. 

Eliz. I’m much obliged to you. 

Richard. We thank yon, good Sirs! My 
inistress and } are both strangers in this town, 
and the nearest way to your Best inn, as we 
are told, is thro’ this court ; but the crowd is 
so great I think we had better turn back 

rain, 


Eliz. What is the meaning of this ea- 
ger multitude, so gather’d round the en- 
try to this palace ? 

Third Crowd. ¥t is no palace, madam, but 
a public court: there is a gentleman of noble 
birth who is just now condemned to death 
for murder, and we are waiting to see him 
led forth from his trial ; you had better stop 
a little while and see the sight too. 

Eliz. O, no! I’m come here in an evil 
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hour'—A gentleman of noble dirth—Alas! 
but that the erime is murder ’twere most 
piteous. 

Omnes (eagerly). There he comes! see, 
see! there he comes! 


Enter Raywenr, fettered and guarded from the 
court, followed by BerTRaM and others, and 
advances slowly towards the front of the 
stage, the crowd opening and making a lane 
for him on every side. 


First Crowd. What a noble gait he has 
even in his shackles ! 
Second Crowd. Oh! oh! that suck a man 
should come to this! 
Eliz. (after gazing eagerly at the distant 
risoner). 
Mereiffl Heaven! the form hasstrong re- 
semblance. 
Richard. Sweet mistress, be not terrified 
with forms ; 
‘Tis but a distant form. 
Eliz. Ha!+then it strikes thee toa !—Mer- 
ciful God ! 
Richard. Patience, dear madam! now as 
he advances, 
We shall be certified of the deception. 
Rayner is not so tall as this young man, 
Nor of a make so slender ; no, nor yet-—— 
Eliz, Peace, peace! for he ‘advances. 
(Watching the prisoner as he advances with 
@ countenance of distracted eagerness, till he 


comes near her ; then, uttering a loud shriek. 
fails down, and is supported by Richard and 
several of the crowd. 

Officer (conducting Rayner). What fainting 


maid is this obstructs the way? 
Let not the crowd so closely press around 


her. 

Open the way, and let the pris’ner . 

Rayner (upon the crowd ripening: and dis- 
, covering Elizabeth). 
O, sight of misery! my Elizabeth! 

The last and fellest stroke of angry Heaven 

Falls on this cursed head. 

Officer. What may this mean? let us pass 
on: we stopnot * 

‘Whate’er betide. 

Rayner, Nay, but you do: for here there 
is a power 

Stronger than law or judgment. Give me 

way: * 

it is permitted me by every sense 

Of human sympathy, were I ev'n bound 

With chains tenfold enlock’d. 

: (Bending over Elizabeth.) 

Thou loveliest, and thou dearest! O thou 

part 

Of my most inmost self! art thou thus 

stricken ? 

Falls this stroke on thee? . (Kneeling down 
and endeavouring to support her, but finding 
himself prevented by his chain.) 

Is there not strength in the soul's agony _ 


Am I indeed a base condemned wretch, 
Cut off from ev'ry claim and tie of nature ? 
{Turning to the officer ) 
Thou who dost wear the law’s authority, 
May it not be permitted for the love ‘ 
Of piteous charity ?—Shall strangers’ handsg 
Whilst I am thus—O, do not let it be! 5 
Officer. No, no! move on: it cannot ba 
permitted. “ 
Rayner (fiercely roused). What, say's 
thou so? (Turning to the crowd.). * 
—————-Ye who surround me too, 
Each with the form and countenance of « 


man, 
Say ye ’tis not permitted? , 
To you I do stretch forth these fetter'd hands, 
And call you :nen: O, let me not miscall 
you! ‘ 
(Voices from the crowd.) 
Fie, on’t! unbind his hands, unbind his 
hands, 
And we will stand his sureties. 
Bertarm (stepping forward in a 
sture to the officer.) 
Do but unbind his hands a little space, 
And shoot me thro’ the head if he escape, 
My arm secured him ; be my recompense 
This one request. . 
Officer (to Bertram. j ts 
© to; thou art a brave man but a wenky 


supplicating 


one, Ri 
(To the guard) Move on: we halt no longeta 
Crowd. By all good saints we stand by ae 
brave Bertram, z 
And he shall be unshackied. (Menace 
Officer. Soldiers, present your muskets‘ 
these madmen, 
And let them speak; the pris’ner halts 16d 
longer : ’ 
Move on. (4 tumult between the crowd anti 
the guard, and Rayner is forced off thg 
stage by the soldiers.) 
First Crowd. Shame light on such hard.d 
hearted cruelty ! y 
Second Crowd. lf there had been but six! 
of us with arms in our hands he durst not} 
have put this affront upon us. ‘ 
Third Crowd. But who looks to the lady # 
She is amongst strangers, it seems, and hak; 
only this poor old man to take care ofher. 
Omnes. We will take care of her then’ 
we will take care of her: ay, and she shall 
be waited upon like an empress. : 
Second Crowd. Ay, 50 she shall, let the 
cost be what it will. Iam only a poor cob- 
ler, God knows, yet I will pawn the last awl 
in my stall but she shall be waited upon like 
an empress. See! see! she begins to res 
vive again. ‘ 
Elizabeth (opening her cyes with a heaty 
sigh 


«Is it all vanish’d? ‘twas a dreadful vision ! 
(Looking on the crowd around her.) 
O, no! the crowd is here still—it is real; 
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Scryer Il.—a squaRE COURT, SURROUND- 
ED ON ALL SIDES BY THE GLOOMY 
WALLS OF A PRISON, THE WINDOWS OF 
WHICH ARE NARROW AND GRATED, 
AND THE HEADS OF ONE OR TWO OF 
THE PRISONERS SEEN LOOKING RUE- 
FULLY THROUGH THE GRATES. 


Enter Harpipranp, and looks round him for 
some time without speaking. 


Hard. . Gloomy enough, gloomy enough 

e in faith { 

jAh! what a wond’rous mass of dreary walls, 

Whose frowning sides are reftin narrow slips 

fs I have seen fall off some sea-worn cliff, 

Piére'd with the murky holes of savage birds, 
h! here the birds within are clipt o’ wing, 
nd cannot fly away. 


henter Oxt1o with a tankard in his hand, crossing 
the stage. 


olla, my friend! I pray thee not so fast ; 
form me, if thou canst, where I may find 
The keeper of the prison. 
‘. Ohio. Know you what prince you speak 
to? saucy knave ! 
I'll have thee scorch’d and flead, and piece- 
By meal torn, 
¥f thou dost call me friena. 
Hurd, Good words at least; 1 meant thee 


. no offence, 
bece thou hast # tankard in thy hand, 
‘And will not question thy high dignity. 
Boftly ; here’s money for thee. 
(Giving him money.) 
Ohio. Silver pieces ! 
le! he! he ! he ! hast thou got more of them? 
Har. Nay, thou art greedy ; answer first my 
question ; 
Tell me at which of all these gloomy doors 
1 needs must knock to find out the chief jailor. 
Thou look'st like some fetch-carry to the 
prisoners ; 
Dost understand me ? 
.. Ohio. Ay, there's the place, go knock at 
. yonder door. 

Har. (after knocking.) This door is close 
nail'd up, and cannot open. 

Ohio (grinning maliciously, and pointing to 
another door.) No, thou art wrong; 
it is the door hard by, 

With those black portals. 
(Hardibrand knocks at the other door.) 
Knock a little louder. 
Har. (after knocking some time.) A plague 
Lf upon’t! there is no one within. 

Ohto (still grinning maliciously.) No, thou 
art wrong again, it is uot there ; 

It is that door upon the other side. 
(Pointing to the opposite wall.) 

Har. What, dost thou jest with me, mali- 
cious varlet ? 

I'll beat thee if thon tell’st me false again. 

Ohio. Negroes be very stupid, master friend. 





Keeper (to Ohio.) Thou canker-worm ! thou 
black-envenom’d toad ! 
Art thou a playing thy malicious tricks ? 
Get from my sight, thou pitchy viper, go! 
{Exit Ohio. 
Hardibrand. What black thing is it? it xp- 
pears, methinks, 
Not worth thine anger. 
Keeper. That man, may’t please you, Sir, 
was born a prince. 
Hardibrand. 1 do not catch thy jest. 
Keeper. 1 do not jest, | speak in-sober ear- 
nest ; 
He is an Afric prince of royal line. 
Hardibrand. What say'st thou! that poor 
wretch who sneaketh yonder 
Upon those two black shanks? 
(Pointing off the stage.) 
Keeper. Yes, even he: 
When but a youth, stol’n from his noble pa- 
rents, 
He for a slave was sold, and many hardships 
By sea and land hath pass'd. 
Hardibrand. And now to be the base thing 
that he is! 
Well, well, proceed. : 
Keeper. At last a surly master brought him 


re, 
Who, thinking him unfit for further service, 
As then § jorering wound wore hard upon 
im, 
With but a scanty sum to bury him, 
Lefthim withme. He,ne’ertheless, recover’d ; 
And tho’ full proud and sullen at the first, 
Tam'd by the love of wine, which strongly 
tempts him, 
He by degrees forgot his princely pride, 
And has been long established in these walls 
To carry liquor for the prisoners, 
But such a cursed, spite-envenom'd toad !-— 
Hardibrand. Out on’t! thou'st told a tale 
that wrings my heart. 
Of royal line ; born to command, and digni- 
fied 


By sufferings and dangers past, which makes 

The meanest man ennobled: yet behold him 5 
(Pointing off the stage.) 

How by the wall he sidelong straddles on 





With his base tankard!——O, the sneaking 
varle! 
It makes m: » to hear his piteous tale, 





Yet my blood boils to run and cudgel him. 
But let us on our way. 

Keeper. You are a noble stranger,asI guess, 
And wish to be conducted thro’ the prison. 
It is an ancient building of great strength, 
And many strangers visit it. 

Hardibrand. It is indeed a place of ancient 

note. 
Have you at present many criminals 
Within these walls? 
Ke . Our number is, thank God! res- 
pectable, 
Though not what it has been in better days. 

Hardibrand. In better days !|—Well,do thou 

lead the «wav. 
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stopped by « voice singing from one of the} Ber. | thank your honour ; much asothers 


highest windows.) 
SONG. 


Sweetly dawns the early day, 

Rise, my love, and come away: 

Leave thy grim and grated tower, 
Bounding walis, and step-dame’s lower > 
Don thy weeds and come with me, 
Light and happy aré the free. 


No fair-mansion hails me lord, 

* Dainties moke not on my board ; 
Yet full careless by my side 
Shalt thou range the forest wide ; 
Tho’ finer far the rich may be, 
Light and happy are the free. 


Har. Alas, poor soul! I would that thon 
wert free | 
What weary thral] is this that sings so sweet- 
f > 


Keeper A restless, daring outlaw ; 
A fellow who hath aw’d the country round, 
And levied contributions like a king, 
To feast his jolly mates in wood and wild; 
Yea, been the very arbiter of fortune, 
And as his freakish humors bit, hath lifted 
At one broad sweep the churl'sssav’d store to 

leave it 

In the poor Iab'’rer’s cot, whose hard-worn 


palm 
Had never chuck'd a ducat ‘gainst its fellow. 
Har, "Tis a brave heart! has he been long 
confined? 
Bat list! he sings again. 


SONG. 


Light on the hanging bough we'll swing, 
Or range the thicket cool, = 
Or sit upon the bank and sing, 

Or bathe us in the pool. 


Har. Poor pent up wretch! thy soul roves 
far from home. 


SONG, 


Well, good-maa time, or blunt or keen, 
Move thee slow or take thy leisure, 
Longest day will bring its e’en, 

Weary lives but run a measure. 


Har. 'Tis even s0, brave heart, or blunt 
or keen, 
Thy measure has its stint. 


Enter Bertram from one of the doors of the 
prison. 


I think thou hast the air of an old soldier: 
(To Bertram as he is hurrying past him.) 
Such, without greeting, never pass me by. 
Ha, Bertram ! is it thee ? 
Ber. What, mine old General ? 
Har. Yes, and mine old soldier. 
How dost thou, man? how has it far'd with 


find it; 
I have no cause to grumble at my lot. 

Har. “Tis well, but what's the matter with 

thee now ? 

Thine eyes are red with weeping, and thy 
face 

Looks ruefully. 

Ber. I've been to visit, here, a noble youth 
Who is condemn’d to die. 

Har. A noble youth! 

Ber. Yea, a soldier too. 

Har. A soldier! 

Ber. Ay, your honour, and the son 
Ofa most gallant soldier. 

Har. But he is innocent? 

Ber. He is condemn'd. 

Har. Shame on it! were he twenty times 

condemn'd, 
He's innocent as are these silver’d locks. 
(Laying his hand. vehemently ‘on his head.) 
What is his name? 

Ber. Rayner. 

Har. Ha! son tomy old comrade, Rayner ! 
Out on the fools! I would as soon believe 
That this right hand of mine had pilfer'd gold, 
As Rayner’s son had done a deed of shame. 
Come, lead me back with thee, for I must see 

him. 

Ber. Heav'n bless your honour ! O, if by 

your means 
He might have grace ! 
Har. Come, let us go to him. 
Ber. Not now, an’ please you: he is now 


engaged 
With one most dear to him, But an hour 
hence 
I will conduct you to his cell. 
Har. So be it. 
Mean time, stay thou with me, and tell me 
more 


Of this unhappy youth: I have a mind, 
With the good’ keeper’s leave, to view the 
prison. (Exxon. 


Enter Mira and ALice by opposite sides, both 
muffled up in cloaks and theie faces’ con- 
ceal’d, 

Mira (stopping Alice.) Nay, glide not past 
me thus with muffied face : 

*Tis I, a visitor to these grim walls, 

On the same errand with thyself. How goes 








it 

With our enthralled colleague ? doth he prom- 
ise 

Silence to keep in that which touches us 

Of this transaction, for the which he's bound ? 

Alice. He is but half persuaded ; go thyself 

And use thy arts—hush, here’s a stranger 

near us. 


Enter a Man who gives a letter mysteriously to 
Mrra, and, upon her making a sign to him, re- 
tires to the bottom of the stage whilst she 
reads it. 


What read’st thou there’ I orav thee that thy 
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Mira. Know'st thou that I must doff my 
silken robes, 

Despoil my hair of its fair ornaments, 
‘And clothe me-in a gown of pulmer's grey, 
With clouted shoon and pilgrim’s staff in hand 
T» bear ime o'er rude glensand dreary wastes 
To share a stony couch and empty board, 
All for the proving of my right true love 
For one in great distress. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
So doth this letter modestly request : 
{ pray thee read it. 

A ice (reading the letter.) * A deadly wound 
rankles in my side, and I have no skilful hand 
to dress it, and no kind friend to comfort me. 
Tam laid upon the cold earth, and feel many 
wants I never knew before. If thou hastany 
love for me, and as thou hast often wish'd to 
prove that love, come to me quickly : butcon- 
ceal thyself in the course weeds of a Pilgrim : 
my life is a forfeit to the law ifany one should 
discover where I am. A friend in disguise 
will give into thy hands this letter, and con- 
duct thee to thy miserable Zaterloo.” (return- 
ing the fetter.) And what say’st thou to 
this? 

Mira. I ae in truth, upon my hands al- 

ready 
Troubles caaagh} this is, thou know’st, no 
time 
To take upon me ruin’d men’s distresses. 
Alice. Bat ‘tis thyself hast brought this ru- 
in on him: 
"Twas thy extravagance. 

Mira. Thou art a fool! 

His life's a forfeit to the law: ‘tis tine, 
Good time, in faith, [should have done with 





hin. 

Why dost thou bend these frowning looks on 
mo? 

How many in my place would for the recom- 
pense 

Betray him to the officers of justice ? 

Bat, {, thon know’st right well, detest all 
baseness, 

Therefore [ will not. 

Alice. Hush, hush ! thou speak’st too loud : 
Some one approaches. 


Enter Counrrss ZATERLOO. 


Countess %, ‘to Mira.) I pray you, Madam, 
pardon this intrusion ; 

Tracing your steps, | have tnade bold to fol- 
low you. 

Tain the mother of an oniy son, 

Who for these inauy days T have nat seen: 

I know right well naught is conceal’d from 
you, 

Of what concerns him ; let me know, I pray 





find my child. 
Mira, Madam, you speak to one who in his 
secrets 
Has small concern. 
Countess Z Nay, now, | pray you,do not 





Or, if you will not, say if he is sick, 
Or if he is distress'd with any want. 
Do, for love's sake! 1 have no child but him. 
Mira. (giving her the letter.) There, Mad- 
am; this is al! 1 know of him. ~ 
Twas yonder stranger gave it to my hand; 
(Pointing to the man.) 
We need not interrupt you with our pres- 
ence; 
And so good day. [Exrunt Mira and “Alice. 
Countess Z. (after reading the letter.) Alas, 
my son ! and art thou low and wounded? 
Stretch’d on the cold ground of thy hiding 
place 
Tn want and fear? Oh art thou come to this! 
Thou who didst smile in thy fair op'ning 
morn, 
As cherubs smile who point the way to heay- 
en, 
And would’st thou have a stranger come to 
thee? 
Alas ! alas! where can thy aching head 
So softly rest as on a parent's lap ? 
Yes, ! will wrap me in the pilgrin'’s weeds, 
Nor storm nor rugged wild shall bar my wey 
And tho’ declining years impair my strength, 
These arms shall ‘yet support thy feeble 
frame, 
When fairer friends desert thee. 
(To the Messenger, beckoning him to come for 
ward.) 
Good friend, this is no place to question thee ! 
Come with me to my home, [Exzunt. 


ACT. IV. : 


Scene I.—rTHE (nsrpe OF THE PRISON : 
RAYNER ANDELIZABETH ARE DISCOV= 
RED SITTING SORROWFULLY BY ONE 
ANOTHER IN EARNEST DISCOURSE. | 


Ray. Thou sayest well, my sweet Rliza- 
beth 5 
In this [ have against thy love offended. 
But in the brightness of' fair days, in all 
The careless gaiety of unruffled youth, 
Smiling like others of thy sex, ] loved thee ; 
Nor knew that thou wert also form'd to 
strive 
With the braced firmness of unyielding virtue 
dn the dark storms of life—alike to flourish 
dn sunshine or in shade.—Alas! alas ! 
Jt was the thoughts of seeing thee—but cease! 
The die is cast ; (11 speak of it no more : 
The gleam which shews to me thy wond’- 
- Tous excellence 
Glares also on the dark and lowering path 
That must our way divide. 
Eliz, O no! as are our hearts, one is our 





ways... 
And cannot he divided. Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o'ercometh all 
things. . 
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Ray. Alas, my love! these are thy words| Ray. Amen, good Father! thou dost call 


of woe, 
And have no meaning but to speak thy woe: 
Dark fate hangs o’er us, and we needs must 
art. 
The strong affection that o’ercometh all 
things, 
Shall fight for us indeed, and shall o’ercome : 
But in a better world the vantage lies 
Wiuch it shall gain for us; here, from this 
arth 


e 
We must take different roads and climb to it, 
As in some pitiless storm two ‘nighted trav- 
ellers 
Lose on 8 wild'ring heath their ‘tangled way, 
And meet again. 
Eliz, Ay, but thy “way, thy way, my 
gentle Rayner— 
It is a terrible one. 
Oh flesh and blood shrinks from the horrid 
Aas | 
Death comes to thee, not as he visiteth 
The sick map’s bed, pillow’d with weeping 
friends : 
O no! nor yet as on the battle’s field 
He meets bie blood-warm'd soldier in his 
mail, 
Greeting him proudly.—Thou must bend thy 


neck, 
This neck round which mine arms now cir- 
bled close 
Do feel the loving warmth of youthful life ; 
Thou must beneath the stroke—O horrid! 
horrid ! her fi ms je 
Ray. (supporting her from sinking to the 
ar Freund’ My dear Elizabeth, my 
most belov'd ! 
‘Thou art affrighted with a horrid picture 
By thine own fancy trac'd ; look not upon it : 
All is not dreadful in the actual proof 
Which on th’ approach frowns darkly. Rouse 
thy spirit ; 
And be not unto me at this dark push 
My heaviest let; thou who should’st be my 
stay. (She groans heavily.) 
What means that heavy groan? I'll speak 
its meaning, 
And say, that thou to nature’s weakness hast 
The tribute paid, and now wilt rouse thyself 
‘To meet with noble firmness what perforce 
Must be ; and to a lorn and luckless man, 
Who holds in this wide world but thou alone, 
Prove a firm, gen’rous, and heart-buoyant 
mate, 
In the dark hour. Do I not speak it rightly? 
Eliz. Thou dost, thou dost! if nature’s 
weakness in me 
Would yield to the heart’s will. 
(Faliing on his neck in a burst of sorrow.) 
Enter Fatuer Marvonio, 
Mar. My children, ye bave been in wo- 
ful conference 
Too longs chide not my zeal that hither 
rings me 
To break upon it. On you both be shed 


us children 
With a most piteous and kindly voice :” 
Here is a daughter who in this bad world 
Will yet remain to want a father’s care; 
Thus let me form a tie which shall be ea- 
cred; 
(Putting Elizabeth's hand into Mardonio’s.) 
She has no parent. 


Enter Kerper of the Prison, 
What brings thee here? we would be left in 
peace. 
Keeper (to Rayner.) | am by a right noble 
stranger urged, 
Who says he has in many a rough campaign 
Serv'd with your valiant father in the wars, 
To let him have admittance to your presence. 
Bertram conducts him hither. 
Ray. Sery'd with mine honour'’d father ! 
and thus circumstane’d, 
Now comes to see his son! Well, be it so: 
This is no time for pride to winch and rear, 
And turn its back upon the patt’ring hail, 
Bearing the thunder’s shock. Let it e’en 
ba: 


Admit him instantly. (Calling him back.) 
—————-—Nay, ere thou goest, 
What is he call'd ? 

Keeper. The Gen'ra) Hardibrand. 

Ray. An honour’d name. [Exit Keeper. 
Retire, my love: (to Elizabeth.) i 
1 cannot bear to have thy woes exposed 
Before a stranger's gaze. 

(She retires with Mardonia to an obscure par t 
of the Prison at the bottom of the Stage.) 


Enter Harpiprany and Bertram. 


Har. (to Bertram: stopping short as he 
enters. and gazing upon Rayner, who is 
turned aay from them and looking after 
Elizabeth.) 

It is the son of Rayner: in his form 

And face, tho’ thus half turn’d from us. I see 

His father. Still a soldier and a gentleman 

In ev'ry plight he seem’d. A clown or 
child 

Had sworn him such clad in a woollen rug. 

(Advancing to Rayner.) 

Young soldier, I did know your gallant fath- 
eT; 

Regard me not as an intruding stranger. 

Ray. I thank you, courteous sir: in other 
days 

Such greeting to my heart had been most 
welcome. 

A gallant father and condemned son 

May in the letter'd registers of kindred 

Alhance have; but in the mind's pure re- 
cord, 

They no relation bear: Jet your brave friend 

Still be to you as one who had no son. 

Har. No, boy; that sentiment bespeaka 
5 thy blood. 

Heed not those fetter’d hands: look in my 
face. 
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Of a brave man; for such I'll swear thou| Iam not yet so tir’d of this bad world, 


art. 
Think’st thou that I am come to visit thee 
In whining pity as a guilty man? 
No, by the rood ! if I had thought thee such, 
Being the son of him whose form thou wear- 


est, 
I should have curs’d thee. Thou by mie’ry 
press'd, 
Hast strongly tempted been: { know thy 
story: 
Bertram has told it me: and spite of courts, 
And black-rob'd judges, laws, and learn'd 
decisions, 
I do believe it as I do my creed. 
Shame on them ! is all favour and respect 
For brave and noble blond forgotten quite? 
Ruy. Ab, do not fear! they will remember 
that, 
And nail some sable trappings to my coffin. 
Har. | would that to their grave and pom- 
pous chairs 
Their asses’ ears were nail'd! Think they 
that men, 
Brave men, for thou thyself—What corps I 
ruy thee 
Didst thou belong to in thy Prince's service? 
Ray. The first division of his fourth brig- 
ade 


Was that in which I serv’d. 
Har. Thou hast companion been to no 
mean men. 
Those six brave officers of that division, 
Upon the fam’d redoubt, in his lust siege, 
ho did :n front o’ th’ en'my's fiercest fire 
Their darin s lodgement-make, must needs of 
course 
Be known to thee, 
Ray. [ knew them well ; five of them were 
my friends. 
Har. And not the sixth? 
Ray. He was, alas! my greatest enemy ; 
To him I owe these bonds. 
Har. A curse light on his head, brave tho’ 
he be! 
Ray. O curse him not, for woes enough al- 
ready 
Rest on his wretched head. 
(Bowing low und. putting his hand on his head.) 
Har. Ha! thou thyself,—thou wert thyself 
the sixth ! 
Thank heav'n for this! 
they will 
Upon a thousand scaffolds take thy life, 
And spike thy head a thousand feet aloft ; 
Still will l say thy father had a son. 
(Rushing into his arms.) 
Come to my soldier's heart, thou noble bird 
Ofa brave nest !—Must thouindeed be pluck'd 
And cast to kites? By heav’n thou shalt not 
die ! 
Shall such a man as thou art from his post 
Be sham'd and push‘d for one rash desp’rate 
act? 


Then let them if 


But I could well submit me to the change. 

Har. I'l with all speed unto the Governor, 
Nor be discourag'd, tho’ he loudly prate 
‘That grace and pardon will but leave at lib- 

ert 

The perpetrators of such lawless deeds 

To do the like again, with such poor cant. 

(Elizabeth, who has been behind backs, listen- 
ing eagerly to their conversation, and steal- 
ing nearer to them by degrees in her ea- 
gerness to hear it, now rushes forward, and 
throws herself at’ Hardibrand’s feet.) 

Eliz, We ask not liberty ; we ask but life. 
O grant us this, and keep us where they will, 
Or as they will. We shall do no disquiet. 
© let them grant us life, and we will bless 

them ! 

Ray. And would’st thou 

Elizabeth, 

Forlorn and sad, in loathly dungeon pent, 

Kept from the very use of mine own limbs, 

A poor, lost, caged thing ? < 

Eliz. Would not I live with thee? would 

not I cheer thee ? 

Would’st thou be lonely then? would’st thou 
be sad? 


have me live, 


I'd clear away the dark unwholesome air, 

And make a little parlour of thy ceil. 

With cheerful labour eke our little means, 

And go abroad at times to fetch thee in 

The news and passing stories of the day. 

I'd read thee books: I'd sit and sing to thee: 

And every thing would to our willing minds 

Some observation bring to cheer our ‘hours. 

Yea, ev’n the varied voices of the wind 

O’ winter nights would be a play to us. 

Nay, turn not from me thus, my gentle Ray- 
ner ! 

How many suffer the extremes of pain, 

Ay, lop their limbs away, in lowest plight 

Few years to spend upon a weary couch, 

With scarce a friend their sickly draughts to 
mingle! 

And dost thou grudge to spend thy life with 
me? 


Ray. I could live with thee in a pitchy 
mine 5 
In the cleft crevice of a savage den, 
Where coils the snake, and bats and owlets 
roost, 
And cheerful light of day no entrance finds. 
But would’st thou have me live degraded 


sO 5 
Humbled and low? No, liberty or naught 
Must,be our boon. 
Har. And thou shalt have it too, my noble 
youth: 
Thou hast upon thy side a better advocate 
Than these grey hairs of mine. 
(To Elizabeth.) 
Bless that fair face! it was not made for 
nothing. 
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Angel from heaven thou art, and with heav’ns 


power 
Thou'lt plead and wilt prevail. 
Ray. In truth thou wilt expose thyself, my 
love, 
And draw some new misfortune on thy head. 
(Endeavouring to draw her away from Har- 
dibrand.) 
Eliz. (ta Hardibrand.) 
What new misfortune? can they kill thee 
twice ? 
We're tardy : O move quickly! lose no time. 
Har. Yes, come, and Bertram here will 
guide our way: 
His heart is in the cause. 
Bert. Yes, heart and soul, my Gen’ral. 
Would my zeal 
Could now make some amends for what those 
hands 
Against him have unwittingly committed. 
O that the fellest pains had shrunk their 
‘ nerves 
Ere [ had seiz'd upon him! 
Ray. Cease, good Bertram ! 
Cease to upbraid thyself. Thou didst thy 


ut: 
Like a iirape nian’ and thou art in my mind 
Not he who seiz'd but he whose gen’rous pit 
Did, in my fallen state, first shew me kind- 
ness. (Bertram kisses his hand.) 
Go, go! they wait for thee. 
Bert, They shall not wait. Would that we 
were return'd, 
Bearing ivan tidings ! 
Har. porrs it not, my heart says that we 
shall. 
[{Exeunr Elizabeth, Hardibrand and Bertram, 
Manent Rayner and Mardonio,} 
Mar. Hope oft, my son, unbraces the girt 
mind, 
And to the conflict turns it loosely forth, 
‘Weak and divided. I'm disturb'd for thee, 
Ray. [ thank thee, Father, but the crime of 
blood 
Your governor hath ne'er yet pardon’d; there- 
fore 
Be not disturb'd for'me; my hopes are small. 
Mar. So much the better. Now to pious 
thoughts 
We will direct--Who comes to interrupt us? 
Enter Turnkey. 


Ray. It Pee the turnkey; a poor man who, 
tho’ 


His state in life favours not the kind growth 

Of soft affections, has shewn kindness to me. 

He wears upon his face the awkwardness 

And Hentating look of one who comes 

To ask some favour; send him not away. 

(To Turnkey). What dost thou want, good 
friend ? out with it, man! 

We are-not very stern. 

Turn. Please you, it has to 

priv lege 

To shew the curious peasantry, and boors, 


QL. 2... she ‘ga de: epi states 


me long been a 


eH 








That over-head is cell’d; and now acompany 
Waits here without to see him, but he’s sullen, 
And will not shew himself. [fit might please 


ou 
But for i miotoent opposite your grate 
To stand, without great wrong to any one, 
You.:night pass for him, and do me great kind- 
ness. 
Or the good Father there, if he be willing 
To dof his cowl and turn him to the light, 
He hath a good thick beard, and a stern eye, 
That would be better still. 
Ray. (laughing.) Ha! ha! ha! what say 
ye to it, Father ? 
(Laughing again more violently than at first.) 
Mar. (turning out the Turnkey in @ passion, 
and returning sternly to Rayner.) 
What means this wild and most unnatural 
mirth ? 
This lightness of the soul, strange and un- 
suited 
To thy unhappy state? it shocks me much. 
Approaching death brings naught to scare the 


‘ood, 

Yet has iF wherewithal to awe the boldest : 
And there are seasons when the lightest soul 
Ie call’d on to look inward on itsel! 
Tn awful seriousness. 

Ray. Thou dost me wrong; indeed thou 

dost me wrong. 

Tlaugh’d, but, faith ! Iam not light of soul : 
And he who most misfortune’s scourge hath 


felt 
Will tell thee laughter is the child of mis'ry. 
Ere ain brought wretchedness into the world, 
‘The soberness of undisturbed bliss 
Held even empire o’er the minds of men, 
Like steady sunshine of a cloudless sky. 
But when she came, then came the roaring 


storm, 
Lowering and dark; wild, changeful, and 
rturb'd ; 
Whilst thro’ the rent clouds oft times shot the 
gleam 
More bright and powerful for the gloom 
around it. 
E’en midst the savage strife of warring pas- 


sions, 

Distorted and fantastic, laughter came, 

Hasty and keen, like wild-fire in the night; 

And wretches learnt to catch the fitful 
thought 

That swells with antic and uneasy mirth 

The hollow care-lined cheek. ‘I pray thee 
pardon ! 

Zam not light of soul. 

Death is to me an awful thing; nay, Father, 

I fear to die. And were it in my power, 

By suffering of the keenest racking pains, 

To keep upon me still these weeds of nature, 

I could such things endure, that thou would’st 
marvel, 

And cross thyself to see such coward-bravery. 

For oh! it goes against the mind of man 

To be turn’d out from its warm wonted home. 
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Mar. Come to my breast, my son ! thou hast 
subdued me. (Embracing him.) 
And now we will lift up our thoughts to 


him 
Who hath in mercy saved thy hands from 
blood. 
Ray. Yes, in great mercy, for the which 
I'd bow 


In truer thankfulness, my good Mardonio,. 

Ev'n with these fears of nature on my mind, 

Than for the blessing of my spared life, 

Were it now proffer'd me. 

(They retire into the obscurity of the dungeon, 
atthe bottom of the stage, and the Scene closes 
on them.) 


Scens [[L.—a sMAaLL APARTMENT IN A 
SOLITARY COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY: 


Enter Counr ZaTeRLvo, supported by an at- 
tendant and followed by the CounTEss in the 
disguise of a PicGrim} both of them wearing 
masks, She places a pillow for his head on a 
couch or sick chair, and he is placed upon it, 
apparently with pain. 


Countess Z.(to Attendant.) There, set him 
gently down; this will support him. 
(To Count Zaterloo.) How art thou now? 1 
fear thou'rt very faint 
After so long a journey. 
(To Attendant.) We have no farther need of 
thine assistance : 
Thou wilt retire, but be upon the watch. 
[Exit Attendant. 
Count Z. (unmasking.) Now, charming 
Mira, lay disguise aside ; 
Speak thine own natural voice, and be thy- 
self: 
There is no eye to look upon us now ; 
No more excuse for this mysteriousness. 
Let me now look upon thy face and bless it! 
‘Thou hast done well by me: thou'rt wond’rous 
entle, 
I knew thee fair and charming, but I knew 
not 
Thou wert of such a soft and kindly nature. 
(The Countess unmasks and looks at him sor- 
rowfully) 
Ha! mother! isit you? ° 
Countess Z. Who should it be? where 
should’st thou look for kindness? 
When we are sick where can we turn for 
succour; 
When we are wretched where can we com- 
plain ; 
And when the world looks cold and surly on 
us, 
Where can we go to meet a warmer eye 
With such sure confidence as to a mother? 
The world may scowl, acquaintance may for- 
sake, 
Friends may neglect, and lovers know a 
change ; 
But when a mother doth forsake her child, 
Men lift their hands and cry, “a prodigy !” 
Count Z. (taking hold of both her h and 





O mother! I have beena thankless child! 
T’ve given thee hoary hairs before thy time ; 
And added weight to thy declining years, 
Who should have been their stay. 
Countess Z. Be calm, my son, for I do not 
raid thee. 
Count Z. Wretch thatI am! 1 was an only 


son, 
And therefore bound by no divided tie 
To be to thee thy hold and thy support. 
J was a widow's son, and therefore bound 
By every generous and manly tie 
To be in filial duty most devoted. 
O [have vilely done! I feel it now ; 
But if [ live to be a man again, 
T’'ll prove a better son to thee, dear mother. 
Countess Z. 1 know thou wilt, my dearest 
Zaterloo ; 
And do not thus upbraid thyself too sharply ; 
S've been a foolish mother to thy youth, 
But thou wilt pardon me. 
Count Z. Of this no more—How came you 
by my letter? 
If you did intercept it on its way, 
Mira is faithful still. 
Countess Z. \t was from Mira’s hand that I 
received it, 
She toss'd it at me with a jeering smile 
When I with anxious tears inquired for thee. 
Count Z. (rising half from his seat in great 
passion.) O faithless, faithless wo- 
man! she it was, 
Who made of me the cursed thing I am! 
I've been a fool indeed and well requited. 
Base, avaricious and ungrateful———oh ! 
(Putting his hand on his side as if seized with 
sudden pain.) 
Countess Z. Such agitation suits not with 
thy state : 
What ails thee now? 
Count Z. The pain, the pain! it has re- 
turn’d again 
With increased violence. 
Countess Z. God send thee ease! why dost 
+ thou look so wildly, 
And grasp my hand so hard? What is’t dis- 
turbs thee ? 
Count Z. My time on earth is short. 
Countess Z. Nay, say not so: thou may’st 
recover still, 
O why this seeming agony of mind? 
’Tis not the pain that racks thee. 
Count Z. There’s blood upon my head ; I 
am accursed. 
Countess Z. Good heaven forfend! thou 
wand'rest in thy speech. 
Thy life I know is forfeit to the law 
By some unlawfal act, but oh no blood ! 
Count Z. O for 2 short respite ! but ‘twill 
not be: 
I feel my time is near. 
Countess Z. Thou wand’rest much : there's 
something on thy mind, 
Dark’ning thy fancy. 
Count a ded I that did it—I that murder- 
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Countess Z. What words are these? my 
blood runs cold to hear them. 
Count Z. (alarm’d.) Be still, be still! there’s 
some one at the door: 
All round me is exposed and insecure. 
Countess Zaterloo goes to the door and re- 
ceives something froma Servant, shutting 
the door immediately.) 
Countess Z. It is a servant come to fetch 
me something. 
Count. Z. Has he not heard it? he has 
heard it all! 
In violent alarm and agitation.) 
Countess Z. Be still, be still! it is impossible. 
Thou'st wak'd the pain again; I see 
tremble, 
Count Z. (writhing as if in great pain.) 
Ay, thie will master me: ‘twill have me 
now: 
What can be done? O for a short reprieve! 
Countess Z. Alas, my child! what would'st 
. thou have me do? 
Count Z. I would have time turn'd back- 
ward in his course, 
And what ie past ne'er to have heen: myself 
A thing that no existence ever had. 
Canst thou do this for me ? 
Countess Z. Alas! I cannot. 
Count Z. Then cursed be thy early moth- 
er's cares ! 
Would thou had’st lifted up my infant form 
And dash'd it on the stones! I ‘had not liv’d, 
I had not lived to curse thee for thy pains. 
Countess Z. And dost thou curse me then? 
Count Z. (soften’d,) Ono! I do not! 
I did not curse thee, mother: was it so? 
Countess Z. No, no, thou didst not; yet I 
have desery'd— 
I was a mother selfish in my fondness ; 
And with indulgence, senseless andextreme, 
Blasted the goodly promise of thy youth. 
Count Z. (rising half up alarm'd from his 
couch.) Hark! there's a noise again! 
hast thou more servants 
Coming with errands to thee?—We're dis- 
cover'd ! 
Countess Z. Be not so soon alarm’d : it is 
impossible. 
Count Z. Xs there an inner chamber? lead 
me there ; (Pointing to a door.) 
I cannot rest in this, (stopping shurt eagerly 
as she is leading him out with great difficulty.) 
‘Thine absence haply 
From thine own house, suspicion may create : 
Return to it again, and thro’ the day 
Live there as thou art wont; by fall of eve 
Thout!'t come to me again.—I’m very weak; 
T must Jean hard upon thee. 
{Exir, looking suspiciously behind him as if 
he heard a nose, and supported with great 
difficulty by his mother. 





Scene IL].—rae countess zaTeRL00’s 
HOUSE. . 





Attendant. Ah! wherefore, madam, are you 

thus disturb'd 

Pacing from room io room with restlese 

change, 

And turning still a keen and anxious ear 

To every noise ? What can I do for yuu? 
Countess Z. Cease, cease! thou canst do 

nothing, my good girl : 

Ihave a cause, but do not seek to know it. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. There isastranger. 

Countess Z. (starting with alarm.) Ha! what. 

dost thou say ? 

A stranger! what appearance does he wear? 

Is there but one? Looks he suspiciously? 
Ser. Be not alarmed, madam; ’tis a woman. 
Countess Z. (feigning composure.) Thou 

art a fool to think I am alarm'd: 

Or man or woman, whosoe’er it be, 

Tam unwell, and must not be disturb’d. 

Ser. It is a lady of distingvish’d mein, 
Tho’ much in grief, and she so earnestly 
Pleads for admittance that Iam compell’d— 
Pardon me, madam; but to look upon her 
Would move your heart to pity. 

Countess Z. Lether enter. [Exrr Servant. 
Who may this be? why do 1 tremble thus? 
In grief !—the wretched surely will not come 
In guileful seeming to betray the wretched. 
(To Attendant) now’st thou who this may 

Attendant. Indeed I do not. 

Countess Z. Retire then toa distance : here 

she comes: 

But do not leave the chamber. 

(Attendant retires to the bottom of the stage, 
and enter Elizabeth with her hair and dress 
disordered, like one distracted with grief.) 
Eliz. Madam, I come a stranger to your 

presence, 

By misery embolden’d, and urg'd on 

By desperation. In your pity only 

Lives all the hope of my most wretched 

state: 

O kill it not! push me not to the brink 

Of misery so deep and terrible ! 

Have pity! O have pity on my woe! 

Thou art a woman, and a woman’s heart 

Will not be shut against a wretched woman. 
Countess Z. What would’st thou ask ? thou 

dost with too much grief 

Conceal the point and object of thy suit. 
Eliz. There is in prison bound, condemn’d 

to die, 

And fora crime by others hands committed, 

A noble youth, and my betrothed love: 

Your son—O shrink not back, nor look so 

sternly ! 

Yonr son, as secret rumour hath inform'd me, 

Mortally wounded and with little hope 

Of life, can ample testimony give, 

Being himself of those who did the deed, 

That Rayner did it not :—O let him then, 

in whate’er secret place he lies conceal’d, 

in pity let him true confession mak 

i Se eee ee ene Neen 
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Countess Z. Despair hath made thee mad! 
art thou aware 
What thou dost ask of me? Go to our gov- 
ernors ; 
They may have pity on thee; but from me 
It were an act against the sense of nature. 
Fliz. Nay, say not so! I have for merey 
sued 
At the proud feet of power, and been reject- 
ed; 


What injury can reach a dying man? 

Can his few hours of breathing poise the 

scales 

*Gainst the whole term of a man’s reckon’d 

life 

In youth's best strength ? 

‘ountess Z. Go, thou hast been deceiv’d 
with a false tale : 

And, wernt true, hope ends not but with 

life; 

Heaven only knows who is a dying man. 
Eliz. For blessed charity close not your 

pity 

Against all other feelings but your own! 
(Clasping the Countess’ knees and kissing 

her hand.) 

Sweet lady ! gentle lady! dearest lady ! 

O be not ruthless to a soul bow’d down 

In extreme wretchcdness ! 

Countess Z. Cease, cease ! unlock thy hold : 
embrace me not ! 

Has he for whom thou plead’st from out 0’ 

thyself 

Received his being? press'd with infant lips 

Thy yearning bosom ? smiled upon thy knees, 

And bless’d thine ear with his first Voice of 

words ? 

Away, away! despair has made thee mad, 

That thus thou hang’st upon me. 

Eliz. O he for whom I plead is to my soul 

Its soul: is to ray fancy its bound world, 

{n which it lives and moves ; all else beyond 

Darkness, annihilation. O have pity! 

For well thou say’st, despair has nade me 

mad, 
Countess Z. Let go, let go! thou witha 
tigress striv’st, 

Defending licr bay'd whelp: 1 have no pity. 

Heav'n will have pity on thee! let me go; 

Unlock thy desp’rate hold. 

(Breaks from her and runs cut, and Elizabeth, 
quite overcome, sinks upon the ground, the 
Attendant rushing forward from the bottom 
Of the stage to support her.) 


Enter Farner Marpowio. 


Mar. (raising her.) My daughter, heav’n 
will send in its good time 
The aid that is appointed for thy state. 
Contend no more, but to its righteous will 
Submit thrself. Let me conduct thee hence. 
[Exzunt Mardonio und Attendant supporting 
her, Re-enter the Countess, looking fearful- 
ly round her as she enters. 
Countess Z. She ia gone now: thank God 








What shail I do? I strongly am beset. 

I will ge juickly to some holy man, 

And ghostly counset ask. 

[Exir, crossing the stage with a quick irreso- 
lute step, sometimes stopping to consider, and 
then hurrying on again. 


ACT V. 


Scene I.—a spacious ovTER Room IN 
THE PRISON. 


Enter an UnpER-JarLor and a CLown. 


Clown. I pray thee now, my good friend, 

here is a piece of money for thee—very good 
money too; thon may’st look o’ both sides of 
it an’ thou wilt: it has been wrapped up in 
the foot of my old holiday stockings since last 
Michaelmas twelvemonth, and neither sun 
nor wind has blown upon it, Take it, man, 
thou art heartily welcome to it.if thou canst 
put me into a good place near the scaffold; 
or a place where 1 may see him upon the scaf- 
fold; for 1 am five and thirty years old next 
Shrove-Tuesday when the time comes round, 
and I have never yet seen in all my born days 
80 much asa thiel set the stocks, 
Jail. Poor man! thou hast lived in most 
deplorable ignorance indeed. But stand aside 
a little, here is the famous exccutioner of 
Olmutz a-coming, who has been sent for ex- 
pressly to do the job; for our own is but a 
titulary hangman; he has all the honours of 
ve office, but little experience in the duties 
of it. 

Clown. O dickens, I'll creep into a corner 
then, and have a good look of him. A man 
that has cut off men’s heads, save us all! he 
must have a strange bloody look about hi. for 
certain, 

Enter two ExecutioneEns, speaking as they 

enter. 

First Ez. What! no execution in this town: 
for these ten years past? Lord pity you all 
for a set of poor devils indeed! Why I have 
known a smaller town than this keep ye up 
a first executioner for the capital business, 
with a second man under him for your petty 
cart-tail and piilory work ; ay, and keep them 
handsomely employed too. “No execution in 
such a town as this for these ten years past! 
one might as well live amongst the savages, 

Second Ex. tt is a pitiful thing to be sure, 
but don’t despise us altogether, Mr. Master: 
we shall improve by and by, please God; and 
here isa fair beginning for it too, if the Lord 
prosper us. 

First Ez. Ay, thou wilt, perhaps, have the 
honour of hanging a thief or two before thou 
art the age of Methuselah ; but I warrant ye, 
the beheading of this young nobleman here 
by the famous executioner of Olmutz will be 
rernembered amongst woo for canceations ta 
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grand children will boast that their fathers 
were present at the sight. 

Second Ex. I make no doubt on't, my mas- 
ter, but you are a very capital man in your 
way: Lord forbid that § should envy the 

reatness of any one; but I would have you 
f know that there have been others in the 
world as good as yourself ere now: my own 
father cut off Baron Koslam’s head upon this 
very scaffold that we now hear them ham- 
mering at. 

First Ex. Some wandering hocus-pocus 
Baron, 1 suppose, that sold nostrums for the 
tooth-ach. J always put such fellows into 
the hands of my underling to operate upon; 
T never count the dealing With them as your 
prime work, tho’ for certain we must call it 
Four head-work; ha! ha! ha! (holding out 

is*axe in a vain-glorious manner.) Seest 
theu this axe of mine? The best blood of the 
country has been upon its edge : to have had 
one's father or brother under its stroke, let me 
tell thee, is equal to a patent of nobility. 

Second Ex, Well, be it ao: Ienvy no man, 
God he praised! tho’ thou art set over my 
head upon this occasion. I have whipp’d, 
branded, and pilloried in great meekness and 
humility for these seven years past ; but the 
humble shall be exalted at last, and { shall 
have better work to do, by and by, God will- 
ing. Let us have no more contention about it. 
— Who's there? (observing Jailor and Clown. 
Ay, Jailor, do thou go and kick up the black 
prince, he is snoring in some corner near us, 
and send him for some brandy, 

(Jailor coming forward, with the Clown ereep- 
ing after him half afraid.) 

Jail. The black prince is no where to be 
found; he has not been seen since the cells 
were locked. 

Second Ex, Go fetch us some liquor thy- 
self then. 

First Ex. But who is this sneaking behind 
thee, and afraid to show his face ? 

Jail. Only a poor countryman, a friend of 
mine, who wanted to look at you as you past. 

First Ex. Yes, yes,every body has a curi- 
osity to look at extraordinary persons. (to 
Clown.) Come forward, man, and don’t be 
afraid. Did'st thon ever before sce any thing 
better than a poor parish priest, or a scrubby 
lord of the village ? didst thou, eh? 

Clown. (abashed.) I don’t know, please 
you: my brother did once stand within a 
team’s length of the Prince of Carara, when’ 
he passed through our village on his way to 
Franconia. 

First Ex. So then thou art not the firat of 
thy family that has seen a great man. But 
don't be afraid, my good fellow, I a'nt proud 

. nor haughty as many of them: be: thou shalt 
even shake hands with me an’ thou wilt. 
{Holding out his hand to Clown, who shrinks 

eae and puts his hgnds behind his 
ack, 

Clown. No,{ thank you; ‘1 ben’t much of 
a hand-shaker: I have got a little sore on my 


thumb, may it please you: I thank you all 
the same as tho’ I did. 

First Ex. Ay, thou art too mannerly to call 
it the thing that we wot of. Well, thou art 
a good sort of fellow; don’t be abash’d: thou 
see’st T am very condescending to thee. 
Come, then, thou shalt drink a cup of liquor 
with me. Follow us into the next ward, my 
good friend. 

Clown. (shriaking from him again.) O na, 
save your presence! [ll go with the jailor 
here. , 

First Ex. (to Second Executioner.) Ay, 
he is but a poor bashful clown, and don’t 
know how to behave himself in good compa- 
ny. S Excentioners. 
Clown. Shake hands with him, Mary pre- 
serve ns! it sets the very ends of my fingers 
adingling. Drink ont of the same mug with 
him too! (sputtering with his tips) poh! poh ! 
poh! the taste of'raw heads and carrion is on 
my lips at the thoughts of it. (Zs Jailor.) 
Come jet us go out of this place; I be long 
enough here. (stepping short as he goes off.) 
What noise and hammering is thiy we hear? 

Jailor, It is the workmen putting up the 
scaffold. 

Clown. (sturting.) What, are we so near 
to it? mercy on us! let me get out of this 
place, for it puts me into a terrible quandary. 

Jaitor. If this be the mettle thou art made 
of, thon had’st better take thy money again, 
and I'll give thy place for the sight to some- 
body that has got a stouter heurt than thou 
hast. 

Clown. Na, na, 1 won't do that neither; I 
have a huge desire to see how a man looks 
when he is going to have his head cut off, 
and I'll stay for the sight tho’ I should swoon 
for it. Poor man! poor man! what frightfal 
things there be in this world when one’s 
mind sets a thinking upon it!—Is he a tall 
man now, (to Jailor) or a short man? a pule- 
faced man, or- ‘ay, pile enough, | warrant, 
Mercy on us ! J shall think of him many a 
night after this before I goto sleep. Poor 
man! poor man! what terrible things there 
be in this world, if'a body does but think of 
them. {Exxont Clown and Jailor. 








Scene Il.—as punezon ; RAYNER DIS- 
COVERED SITTING AT A TABLE BY THE 
LIGHT OF A LAMP, WITH A BOOK IN 
HIS HAND 3 THE CLOCK FROM A NEIGH- 
BOURING STEEPLE STRIKES THREE, 
AND HE, ROUSED WITH THE souND, 
LAYS DOWN THE BOOK. 


Ray. This hell speaks witha deep and sul- 
ien voice : 

The time comes on apace with silent speed. 
Is it indeed so late? (Looking at his watch.) 
It is even so. 

(Pausing, and looking still at the watch.) 
How soon time flies away ! yet, as I watch it, 
Methinks, by the slow progress of this hand. 
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I should have liv’d an age since yesterday, 
And have an age to live. Still on it ereeps, 
Each littic moment at another's heels, 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
* Of such small parts as these; and men look 
back, 
Worn and hewilder'd, wond’ring how it is. 
Thou trav'llest like a ship in the wide ocean, 
Which hath no bounding shore to mark its 
progress. 
O Time! ere long I shall have done with 
thee. 
When next thou leadest on thy nightly 
shades, 
Tho’ many a weary heart thy steps may 
count, 
Thy midnight ‘lurum shal] not waken me. 
Then shall { he a thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells boundless and sublime, 
Or wheels in wildness of wnfathom'd fears : 
A thought ; a consciousness ; unbodied spirit. 
Who but would shrink from this? It goes 
hard with thee, 
Social Souneeted man; it goes hard with 
thee 
To be turned out tnto a. state unknown, 
From all thy kind, an individual being. 
But wherefore shrink? came we not thus to 
earth ? 
And he who sent, Prepar'd reception for us. 
Ay, glorious are the things that are prepar'd, 
As we believe !—yct, Heaven pardon me ! 
I fain would senlk beneath my wonted 
‘ring, 
Mean as it. is. 
Ah, Time ! when next thon Sll’st thy nightly 
term, fe 
Where ae Ibe? Fye! fye upon thee 
still! 
Ev'n where weak infiney, and tim’rous age, 
And maiden fearfulness have gone before 
thee ; 
And where, as well as him of firmest soul, 
The meanly-minded and the coward are. 
Then trust thy nature, at th’ approaching 
pnsh, 
The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
And can bear all things. (Rising from his 
seat, and walking several times buck- 
aeurd and forward.) 
{ know not how it'is, {'m wond'rows heavy ; 
Fain would I rest a while. ‘This weary 
frame 
Haas but a little inore to do for me, 
And vet it asks for rest. Pll lay me down: 
I. may be possible that | shall sleep, 
After these weary tossings of the mind ; 
J feel as tho’ [ should. (Gues to steep, coz- 
ering himself witha cloak.) 

















Enter Onto, creeping out from ahiding place at 
the bottom of the stage, and going softly up to 
Rayne, looks for some time upon hin with 
a malicious grin, 


Ohio. Thou hast lov'd negroes’ blood, I 


RAE a eerie 


And cut thy head off. They'll put thee to rest ; 
They'll close thine eyes for thee without thy 


leave ; 

They'll bloat thy white skin for thee, lily- 
face. 

Come, less harm will I do thee than thy fel- 


lows: 
My sides are cold: a dead man needs no 
cloak 


Beginning gently to pull off Rayner's clouk, 
( ooh atacian Fome his sleep. and looks at him 
in amazement. 
Ray. Ha! what hole of the earth hath cast 
thee up? 
What thing art thou? and what would’st 
thou with me? 
Ohio. My sides are cold ; a dead man needs 
no cloak, 
Ray. ’Tis true indeed, but do not strip the 


ving. 

Where dost thou run to now? where wert 

thou hid? 

Ohio. (after running to his hiding place, and 
Setching out a stick, which he presents to 
Rayner.) 

Beat ine thyself, but do not tell of ine. 

Ray. 1 would not harm thee for a greater 
fault. 

I'm sorry thou art cold ; here is my cloak : 

Thou hast said well; a dead man needs it 


not. 

I know thee now; thou art the wretched 
negro 

Who serves the prisoners; | have observ’d 
thee : 


I'm sorry for thee ; thou art bare enough, 
And winter is at hand. 
Ohio. Ha! art thou sorry that the negro ’s 
cold? 
Where wert thou born who art so pitiful? 
I will not take thy cloak, but I will love 
thee. 
They shall not cut thy head off. 
Ray. Go thy ways; ; 
Go sculk within thy hiding place again, 
And, when the cell is open’d, save thyself. 
Ohio. They shan’t cut off thy lead. 
Ray. Now, pray thee go. 
Ohio. [Nl ‘kiss thy feet; I'l spend my 
blood for thee. 
Ray. Ido beseech thee go! there’s some 
one coming : 
Thear them at the door. (Pushes him hastily 
of.) . 
Enter Harprsranp, advancing slowly to Ray- 
NER, his eyes east upon the ground. 


Ray. Good morrow, general: where’s thy 

friendly hand ? 

Why dost thou turn thine eyes aside, and 
fear . 

To look me in the face? Is there upon it 

Aught that betrays the workings of the mind 

Too strongly mark'd? I will confess to thee 

I've struggl'd hard, I’ve felt the fears of na- 
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hat will uphold me: therefore, my brave 
7 friend, 
Do me the grace to look upon me boldly : 
I'll not disgrace thee. 
Har. No, my valiant boy ! 
I know thou'lt not disgrace me, nor will I 
Pat shame on thee by wearing on this morn 
A weeping face : { will be valiant too. 
We will not, Rayner, tho’ thou’rt thus—Oh! 
oh! (Bursting into tears.) 
Ray. My gen’rous friend, my second fa- 
ther, why 
‘Wilt thou oppress me thus ? 
Har. Bear with me, bear with me; I 
meant to brave it, 
And I will brave it. But to thee, my son, 
In thy distress, encompass'd as thou art, 
My heart so strongly has enlink’d itself, 
That to part from thee, hoy, is 
(Falling on his neck, and bursting again into 
trars.) 





Enter Marponto. 


Mardonio, (after looking at them for some time, 
and in « solemn imposing tone of voice.) 
The strength of man sinks in the hour of trial ; 
But there doth live a pow’r that to the battle 
Girdeth the weak : Heaven's vivifying grace, 
And strength, and holy confidence be thine, 
Who art in merey;stricken ! (Holding up his 

right hand to heaven, whilst Rayner. 
approaching with reverence, bows 
himself beneath it very low.) 
Ray. Thanks to thee, father! these are 
words of power, 
And I do fel their strength. Beneath that 





an 

Which hath in mercy stricken me, { bow ; 

Yea bow, the nobler and the bolder grown 

For such humility —(Fumiliarly.) How goes 
the time ? 

Does day begin to dawn ? 

Mar. Grey light peeps faintly o'er the 
eastern towers. 

Ray, The time is then advanc’d; we'll 
husband it. 

Come close to me, my friends. (Taking 
Hardibrand and Mardonio cach by tie 
hand, and pressing them close to his 
breast. 

Of worldly cares, upon my mind there rests 

But only those which I have mention’d to 

‘ou. 

Yet, in This solemn hour, let me remind 
you :— 

My poor Elizabeth 

Har. (eagerly.) Thou'st said enough : 

She is iny child, and heiress of my lands 

To the last rood —Ah! what avails it now ! 

Ray. How shall a dying man find thanks 
for this, i 

Whose day is closed? I will attempt no 
thanks. 

The other wish that closely presses 


fF mie ear ean eee, Saag) al aT Wy 





on 
ho, 








Cut off from human intercourse; whose 
horros 

And midnight vision sav’d this hand from 
blood : 





I fain- 
Har. (again eagerly interrupting him.) 
Fear not! fear not! he shall be sav’d; 

And shall with human beings yet consort 

In blessed charity, if ghostly care 

From holiest men procur'd, or off rings made 

To every sacred shrine on christian ground 

Can give him peace. 

Ray. (smiling and pressing Hardibrand to 
his bosom.) 

With all the prompt and gen'rous profusion 

Ofeager youth dost thou, mine aged friend, 

Take every thing upon thee. Be it so. 

And good Mardonio with his sober counsel 

Will aid thy bounty. Here [ join your 

hands; 

My worldly cares are clos'd. 

Enter EvizaBeth, followed by Ricnarp and 
BeRTRAM, who remain on the back ground 
whilst she comes slowly forward; RAYNER 
turning round on hearing them enter, 

Ab! who is this? 

Alas! alas! it is Rlizabeth. 

(Holding out his hand to her.) 

Advance, my love ; thou’rt ever welcome 

here. 

How does it fare with thee ? 

Eliz. It is all mist and darkness with me 





now ; 
T know not how it fares with ane. 
Ray. Alas! 
Thou gentle soul: a dark cloud o’er thee 


hangs, 
But thro’ the gloom the sun again will break, 
And, in the soberness of calm remembrance, 
Thou wilt look back upon misfortunes past 
Like tempests that are laid. Thou dost not 
heed me: 
Thou dost not speak to me. 
Whit shall I say to thee ? 
I've lov’d thee well, and would have lov'd 
thee long, 
Had it so been Bat thou shalt be belov’d ! 
Heaven will take charge of thee when I'm 
at rest : 
The kindly and the good shall be thy kindred, 
(Putting her hand in Hardibrand’s,) 
And ev'ry sorrowful and gentle heart 
Shall knit itself to thee, and call thee sister. 
(Elizabeth makes a motion with her hand as if 
she would speak, and he pauses, but she is 
silent.) 
What meant, my love, that motion of thy 
hand ? 
Mar. She fain would speak to thee, but 
. has no voice. 
Ray. I know it well, Elizabeth; no voice 
Need’st thou to tell me how thou'st dearly 
lov'd me, 
And dearly do I prize it; tis my pride ; 


Alas! alas! 
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And now, since we must part, do in thy love, 
Do for me this last grace, bid me farewell, 

And let my earthly sorrows now be clos‘d. 

Heaven's blessing rest upon thee ! 

(He kisses her, and she turns to go away, Ray- 
ner looking after her as she gucs, but present- 
ly returns again.) 

Ray. Thou art return’d, my soul; what 
would’st thou have ? 

Eliz. (in a@ broken voice.) A thought—a 
wish did press upon my heart, 

But it is gone. 

, . Ray. I thank thee for thy wish ; 

It is a good one, tho’ thou canst not speak it, 

And it will do me good. But leave me! 

leave ine! 

Thou wilt unfit me for a task of strength. 

‘(Elizabeth again attempts to go away, but still 
returns.) 

Ah, wherefore still! wilt thou be cruel to 

me? 
Eliz. O,no! O,no! I know not what I 
do; 

It is all mist and darkness with me now: 

I look upon thee, but I see thee not. 

Let me once more but feel thy handin mine, 

And send me where ye will: my being then 

Isatanend. (They embrace again, and she 

still continues to hang upon him.) 
Ray. (to Bertram and Richard.) 
QO, lead her hence, and have some mercy 





on me! 

My father died i’ the field a valiant death, 

And shall his son upon the scaffold die 

O'ercome and weak, reft of that decent firm- 

ness 

Which ev'n the base and vulgar there as- 

sume ? 

O lead her hence | in mercy lead her hence! 

(Bertram and Richard tear her fram him, and 
lead her away, whilst he turns his back, and 
hides his fuce with his hands.) 

Elizabeth. (stopping short, and tossing up her 
arms distractedly as they are leading her 
oul.) 

Reprieve ! reprieve! I hear a voice i’ the 
air! 

I hear it yet again ! 

Rayner. (uncovering his face, and looking about 
eagerly, whilst Hardibrand rushes forward 
impetuously from the hottom of the stage, 
where he has been pacing backward and for- 
wird with hasty strides.) 

Is't any thing ? 

Muar. Alas no! all is silent: ‘tis the fancy 

Of fond distraction list’ning to itself. 

Hur. Nay, it was something: Bertram, 
thou did’st hear it? 

Ber. No, { heard nothing. 

Har. What, nor thou, good Richard? 

Rick. No, nothing. 

Elisabeth. (holding up her arm distractedly as 
Richard und Bertram lead her off.) 

And is it nothing ! ne redemption neur! 

vt Elizabeth, Richard, end Bertram, 











strides to the bottom of the stage. 
Ray. (uncovering his face.) 1a she gone now? 
Mar. She is. 
Ray. Thank God for it ! Now to our task: 
(Stepping forward with assumed firmness.) 
What of it now remains we shall o’er-master. 
Pray thee how goes the time? But pardon 

me! 


I have too oft inquir'’d how goes the time : 
It is my weakness. 

Mar. The morning now advances. 

Ray. So I reckon'd. 
We too shall put ourselves in forwardness.: 
And so, good father, to your ghostly guidance 
I do commend myseif. 


Enter Jaton. 


Jailor. The officers of justice are arrived, 
And wait the presence of the prisoner. 
Ray. They come upon us sooner than we 
wist ; : 
But ‘tis so much the better. 
(To Mardonio aside.) 
Shall we have time allow’d us for retirement, 
Before they lead me forth? 
Mar, “Lis ever so allow’d. 
Ray. Come then, I feel me stronger than t 


was: 

*T will soon be past ; the work goes on apace. 

(Taking hold of Hardibrand and Mardonio as 
he goes out.) 

Your arm, | pray :—I know not how it is; 

My head feels dizzy, but my limbs are firm. 

Good Hardibrand, think’st thou I shall dis- 


‘race thee ? 
Har. No, by the mass! I'll give them 
this old carcass 
To hack for crow’s meat if thou shrink’st one 


hair's breadth 

From the comportment of a gallant soldier, 
And of a brave man’s son. i 

Ray. (smiling with a gratified look.) 

is thank thee. - 
Methinks I now tread, as I onward move, 
With more elastic and dilating step, 
As if a spirit of pride within me stirr'd, 
Buoying me up on the swoln billows ridge. 
[Exzunt. 


Scene J]l.—an ovTER GARDEN-ROOM 
OR PORTICO IN THE HOUSE WHERE 
ZATERLOO 18 CONCEALED. 


Enter Countess anda‘ ConrEssor, with two 
Attendants bearing ZATERLOO on a smali 
couch, which they set down ongthe middle of 
the stage ; the Attendants retire. 


Countess Z. The air revives him: look, 1 

pray thee, father, 

How the fresh air revives him: say not then 

All hope is banish’d quite—Thou shak’st 
thy head : 

But whilst { see upon his moving breast 

Onc heave of breath, betok’ning life, within, 

TV wracn at hare. and will not let it go. 
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My son! my son! hear'st thou my voice, 
my son? 
Count Z. Yes, mother: 1 have hed a fear- 
ful struggle. 
‘Tis a strong enemy that grapples with me, 
And I must yield to him.—O pious father! 
Pray thou for mercy on me. 
Countess Z. Yes, my son, 
This holy man shall pray for thee; the 
shrines 
OF holiest saints be gifted for thee; masses 
And sacred hymns be chanted for thy peace :— 
And thou thyself, even ‘midst thine agony, 
Hast spoken precious words of heav’nly 


TACE 5 
Therefore be comforted. 

Count Z. (shaking his head.) There ia no 
comfort here: dark, veil’d,and ter- 
rible, 

That which abides me; and how short a 
. space——— 

Countess Z, O thou may’st yet recover! 

Con. Lady, forbear! this is no time to 
soothe 

With fiatt ning hopes: ‘his term is near its 

close 5 

‘Therefore, | do again entreat it of you, 

Send off the messenger with his confession, 

Lest it should be too late to save the inno- 
F cent, 

And he be sent unto his long account 

With a most heavy charge upon his head. 

Countess Z. Thou mak’st me tremble.— 
Ho! There, you without! 

Send here the messenger. (Calling off the 


stage.) 
His steed is ready : 
‘He shall forthwith depart. 





Enter MesszncEr, 


Con. (to Messenger.) Take thou this:pack- 
et, and with full-bent speed 
Go to the city to the governor, 
And see that into his own hand thou give it, 
With charges that he read it instantly. 
It is of precious moment to his life 
Who on the scaffold should this morning 


suffer. 

Quick mount thy horse ; few minutes goaded 
speed : 

‘Will take thee to the gates. 


Mes. Few minutes goaded speed, five 
leagues to master ! 
Con. Five leagues! thou'rt mad. 
Mes, No, marry! know ye not 
The flooded river hath last night broke down 
The nearer bridge? 
Con. What, art thou sure of this ? 
Mes. 1am now come from gazing on the 
sight. 
From bank to bank the red swoln river roars; 
And on the deep and slowly-rolling mass 
Of ita strong centre-tide, grumly and dark, 
‘The wrecks of cottages, whole ricks of grain, 
Trunks of huge trees torn by the roots,—ay, 


gave na’ 


And floating carcasses of perish'd things, 

Bloated and black, are borne along; whilst 
currents . 

Cross-set and furious, meeting adverse streams 

On rude uneven surface, far beyond 

The water's natural bed, do loudly war 

And terrible contest hold ; and swoltring ed- 

ies 

With dizzy whirling fury, toss aloft 

Their surgy wavesi’ the air, and scatter round 

Their ceaseless bick'ring gleams of jagged 


foam, ‘ 

All fiercely whit'ning in the morning light. 

Crowds now are standing upon either shore 

In awful silence ; not a sound is heard 

But the flood’s awful voice, and from the city 

A dismal bell heard thro’ the air by starts, 

Already tolling for the execution. 

Con. What's tobe done? fate seems to war 

against us. 

No, no! we'll not despair! Mount thy fleet 
horse, 5 

Life and death's in thy speed: —— 

Let naught one moment stop thee on thy 
wi 

All Hinge 


ay: 
are possible to vig’rous zeal : 
Life an: 


death’s in thy speed: depart! de- 
part! 
And Heaven be with thine efforts. 
[Exrr Messenger, after receiving the packet. 
Count Z. Is he gone? is it done? 
Con. Yes, he is gone: God grant he be in 
time, 
For unto human reck'ning 'tis impossible! 
(To Countess with an upbraiding look.) 
Half an hour sooner—— 
Countess Z. Oh, torment me not! 
Who could foresee this hind’rance ?—O, good 
father ! 
Look tothy penitent. Upon his count'nance 
There's something new und terrible. Speak 
to him: 
Go close to him, good father—O my son! 
Count Z. I feel within me now—this is the 
feeling : 
I am upon the brink, the dreadful brink : 
It is a tearful guif Ihave to shoot. 
‘O yet support me! in this racking pain 
I still may hold a space the grasp of life, 
And keep back from the dark and horrid—Oh! 
(uttering a deep groan.) Itisupon me! 
(Struggles and expires with u faint groan. 
Countess, wringing her hands in agony af 
grief, is hurried off the stage by the Confess- 
or and Altendunts, who rush in and take 
hold of her.) 


Scene IV.—an OPEN SQUARE BEFORE 
THE GREAT GATE OF THE PRISON. 


A crowd of spectators, with guards, &c., are die- 
covered, waiting for the coming forth of Ray- 
KER to his execution, and a solemn bell is 
heard at intervals. ‘The gate opens, and enter 
Rayner walking between MARDoNIo and 
HaRpDIBRAND. and followed by RicHARD and 
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BerTRAM, preceded and followed by guarde, 
officers, &c. The procession moves slowly 
over the stage, and exeunt, followed by the 
greater part of the Crowd, though a good many 
of them still remain upon the stage. ‘Then re- 
* enter HanpisRanp and Rickaxp, followed 
by one or two of the Crowd: Harpisearp, 
walking up and down in a perturbed manner, 
and Ricnarp leaning his back against the 
side-scene, where he continues motionless 
with hia eyes fixed on the ground. ‘The mur- 
tur of the multitude is heard for some time 
without, and then ceases, followed by a dead 
: silence, 
First Crowd. The sound of the multitude 
is still now. 
. Second Crowd. (looking out.) I fancy, by 
“the crowd who stand all gather'd ietint yous 
der in deud silence, he is now preparing for 
the block. 

Third Crowd. It must be so: mercy on us, 
what a mantle of human faces there be spread 

‘round on every side, and not one sound of 
voice amongst them all! (A long pause.) 

Har. (starting und stopping suddenly, to 

First Crowd.) 

Didst thou hear aught? 

First Crowd. No, they are still silent. 

Har, Look out, I pray thee, and tell me 

what thou see’st, 
(First Crowd looks out.) 

‘What dost thou gaze at with so broad an eye? 
First Crowd. The executioner is now mount- 

ed upon the platform, and the prisoner—— 

O! I cannot look any more ! 

(4 loud confused noise is heard without.) 

Har. What's that? 

Second Crowd. At is like the ery of a great 
multitude when they look upon something 
that is terrible. 

First Crowd. Then the stroke is given, 

and itis all over now. 

(Hardibrand turns hastily away, and rushes to 
the other end of the stage, whilst Richard 
Rives a heavy groan, and still remains mo- 
tionless, A shout is heard without.) 

Har, (returning furiously from the bottom 

of the stage.) 

More of that horrible din !— 

May they bring down the welkin on their 

eads! 

Second Crowd. (to First Crowd.) What art 

thou looking at now? 

First Crowd. Nay, there is nothing to look 

. at now: the platform is down, and the crowd 
is returning home again. 


Enter Onto, running across the stage. 


Ohio. I’ve done it! I’ve done it! Dye done 

it! [Exrr. 

Enter a MrssenGEr in great haste, followed by 
a Civil Officer. 


First Crowd. Where are you running to so 
fast ? . 
Mes. Is the execution over ? 





Mes. Ah! then I am too late. 
First Crowd. What mean ye by that? 
Mes. I brought 2 pardon for him. 
Har. (rushing upon the messenger and cal- 
laring him.) 
A pardon! O confound your tardy speed! 
Had you upon some paltry wager strove, 
You Tod run faster.—O, thou cursed fool ! 
O had’st thou sped, I’d made a rich man of 
thee! 
Mes. (disentangling himself.) My steed and 
G norose the high ewoin ocd — 
Those on the shore shrieking to see our bold- 
nesa, 
Have fearless swam some miles short of the 


ass 
Which - must else’have gain'd, or, by my 
faith, 
Thad been later. 
Har. Thou liest, thou cursed fool! thou 
should’st have sped : 
Swift as a bullet from a cannon’s mouth. 


(Collaring him again.) 
Enter Rayrer, Marponio, Bertram, and 
Crown. 
Mar. (to Hardibrand, pulling him back from 
the Messenger.) 


Hold, general ! what hath the poor man done? 
Har. Wha thas he done? he’s brought a 
— Pardon, fiend ! 

(The Crowd gives a great shout, crying out 
“ pardon, pardon,” and Hardibrand.¢ turn- 
ing round at the noise, and seeing Rayner, 
springs forward, and catches him in his 
arms. 

God bless us all, and let us keep our wits ! 

Is this true seeing that my eyes are blest 

with? 

O welcome, welcome! this ia wonderful ! 

My boy! iny noble boy! my gallant boy ! 

Thou art a man again, and I—I’m mad: 

My head wheels round, but ’tis a blessed mad- 

ness. 

What say’st thou ? art thou silent? 

Hast no voice? 

Ray. ‘To he upon the verge of death is aw- 


‘al; 
And awful from that verge to be recall’d. 
God bless ye! O God bless ye! [ am spent; 
Bat let me draw my breath a little while, 
And [ will thank you—I will—bear with 


me: 

I cannot speak. (Recovering himself, and 
seelng the bins ‘gather pei him 
with Joyful and sympathizing looks.) 

Surely ’tis a kind world I have return’d to; 

There's sympathy and love in ev'ry heart. 

Mar. (to Messenger.) Where is the par- 
don? let me have it, friend, 

That I may read it. (Messenger gives him a 
paper which he reads.) 

We charge thee upon our authority to set the 

(Reading the rest low to himself.) 

What! call ye thiga pardon which acquits 
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Mes. Count Zaterloo, who on his death-bed| The republication of her works being propos- 


lies, 
In deep remorse, a paper of confession, 
Attested by a priest and his own mother, 
Caus’d to be drawn, which to the governor 
I've brought, I wot, as quickly as I might, 
Tho’ (pointing to Hardibrand) this good gen- 
tleman— 
Har. (embracing the Messenger.) O no! O 
no! thou’rt a brave fellow now, 
And as I've said, I’!] make a rich man of thee. 
But I'm bewilder’d atill: how hath it been 
That he is sav'd, seeing no pardon reach’d 
him? 
Mar. Yes, thou may’st wonder! for some 
unknown friend 
Had sawn across the main prop of the seaffold, 
So that the headsman mounting first, the plat- 
form 
Fell with a crash; and he, all maim'd and 
: bruis'd, 
Unfit to do ‘his office, was perforce———— 
Har. Ay, ay, ’tis plain, thou need’st not tell 
me more.— 
But he the unknown friend ———. 


Enter Onto, running exultingly. 


Ohio, "T'was 1 that did it! 
Beat me and scourge me as ye list: I did it! 
He offer'd me his cloak : he pitied me ; 
And I have paid him back. 
Har. Ha! well done and well said, my 
brave black thing ! 
Art thou a prince? in faith I think thou art. 
Tl! take thee home, and make a man of thee. 
No, no! (pointing to Rayner) here is my son, 
my heir, my child: 
All that I have is his: he will reward thee. 
Thou hast a gen’rous mind, altho’ debas’d 
With vile oppression and unmanly scorn. 
Ray. (taking Ohio and Hardibrand both by 
the hand.) What shall I say to you? 
my heart would speak 
What my voice cannot. O! and here comes 
one 
Who mocks all power of words. 


Enter Ev.tzaBetx running, and rushes into Ray- 
NEK’s arms; the crowd then eagerly gathers 
round them, and closes upon them, 

Har. (stepping out from the crowd, and look- 
ing upon them.) Yes, gather round 
him, kindly souls tho’ rude, 

In the true artless sympathy of nature ; 

For he is one o’er whom the storm has roll’d 

in awful power, but spar'd the thunderbolt. 

‘When urg'd by strong temptation to the 

brink 

Of guilt and ruin, stands the virtuous mind 

With scarce a step between; all-pitying 

Heaven, 

Severe in mercy, chast’ning in its love, 

Off times, in dark and awful visitation, 

Doth interpose, and leads the wand’rer back 

To the straight path. to be Srever after 


ed in this country, Miss Baillie had the kindness 
to furnish in manuscript the following alterations 
of the tragedy of Rayner, which now, for the 
first time, appear in this edition. 


ALTERATIONS 


IN THE 
TRAGEDY OF RAYNER, 
The better to adapt it for representation. 
The character of Ohio, called the Black 
Prince, and ali that regards him to be entirely 
left out. 2 
The first scene of the fifth act to be omitted. 
The last scene of the Play to be altered as fol- 
lows. . 


Scene, a large square or market-place, 
surrounded with buildings, the windows 
and roofs of which are crowded with 
spectators. Near the bottom of the stage, 
ts a scaffold, Sc., prepared for an execu- 
tion; guards lining the sides of the square, 
and crowds of people seen behind them; a 
solemn bellis heard tolling, at intervals,— 
Enter Rayner, preceded by the Head’s- 

man, bearing an axe, and walking be~' 

tween Hardibrand and Mardonio, offi- 
cers and guards following. They en-° 
ter by the front of the stage. 

Ray. (stopping and turning to Hard.) And 
now, my noble friend, proceed no 
farther. 

Here take my last farewell, my thanks, my 
blessing, 

For all the generous love thou'st shewn to me. 

Nay, leave me here, and look not on a sight 

Which might disturb your days and nights to 
come 

With hideous recollections—Let us part. 

(Embraces Hard. who ‘attempts to speak, but 


cannot.) 

Thy love requires no parting words, dear 
friend ! 

My heart knows all thy generous heart would 
ulter. 


Farewell! farewell, till in a better world 
We meet again; and there again I'll bless 
thee 
For all the kindness thou hast shewn me here. 
(Turning to Bertram.) 
Bertram, do thou support thy former General, 
Thou’st done so bravely in far different con- 
icts, 

And lead him quickly from this dismal spot. 
{The Provost, or civil pies presiding over 

the execution, advancing te Rayner.) I grieve to 

say the hour is more than run, and we may 

no longer delay what the law hath decreed. 
Ray. Is it so late? I thank you, Mr. Pro- 

vost, for your courtesy and patience, so far.— 

Lead on then: I am readv. 
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block. While this is doing, Bertram endeav- 

ours to lead Hardibrand away by the front 

of the stage.) 

Ber. You do not move, my General; 
you're very faint; let my arms support you; 
you must needs leave this spot. 

Har. (throwing his arms over the shoulders of 

Bertram, and hiding his face in his bosom.) 
T cannot. move; tell me when all ie over. 
(4a the Executioner raises his axe for the 

stroke, a voiceis heard at some distunce with> 

out, calling vehemently.) 
Stop! stop the execution: life and pardon! 

Ber. (turning to the scaffold, and waving his 
hand.) Ho! stop that hasty fiend ! it 
is a pardon! 

(Herman's voice without, heard near and dis- 
tinetly.) I bring a pardon for the 
prisoner ! 

Ber. (still supporting Hard.} Rouse ye, my 
< General ; you are half asleep ; 
There is 2 pardon for the prisoner. 

Hard. (springing upon his feet.) A sound 

from heaven! a veritable pardon ! 
My ears hear truly now; a blessed hearing! 
(Runs to Rayner, who has been released and is 
now descending the scaffold, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the multitude. ) 
My boy, my noble boy, m feline boy! 
fies art a man again, and I—I'm mad. 

ut how ? thy face is paler than before. 

Thou’rt pardon’d man, dost thou not catch 
my words? 

Joy deals with thee more shrewdly than dis- 
tress. 

Mar. (waving off Herman and others, who 

‘ess near Rayner.) 

tand off a Jittle space, and give him air. 

Ray. (recovering himself.) To be upon the 

verge of death is awful, 
And awful from that verge to be recall‘d! 
Thank God!—And you, my friends, God 
° bless ye all! 
Yet bear with me a little while; I cannot 
speak, 
* (Recovering more perfectly and seeing the crowd 
cheering him on every side.) 
Surely ‘tis a kindly world [have return’d to ; 
There's sympathy and love in every heart. 
(The Provost, holding out a paper which he 
has received from Herman.) 
This gives free pardon to the prisoner, 
Who is declared guiltless of the crime,— 
The bloody act for which he was condemned, 
On the confession of the wretched man, 
That was its perpetrator.-— 
Her. (now going closeto Rayner.) Yes, my 
dear inaster ! Providence is just. 
Count Zaterloo, who on his death bed lies 
in deep remorse, a paper of confession, 
By his own Mother and a Priest attested, 
Caused to be drawn; which to the Governor 





He sent, entrusted to a timid Messenger, 
Whom spent and in despair, upon the banks 
Of the swoln river ily I found : 
Learnt his sad story ; pull'd him from hiasteed, 
A noble creature ! 02 whose back I sprung, 
And plunging straight into the booming flood, 
While crowds on shore stood shrieking at our 
boldness, 
Swam right across some miles below the pass 
Which we must else have gain'd, and been, I 
guess, 
An hour too late to save my master's life. 
My noble master! 
(taking Rayner’s hand as if to kiss it.) 
Ray. (embracing him.) My brave devoted 
Herman ! in my need, . 
A friend most true and fearless.— 
But how was this? 1 thought thee far fron. 
hence. 7 
Her. And so i meant to be, but as I jour- 


ney'd, ; 
Thinking upon your helpless state, dear Mas- 
ter! 4 


A strange misgiving came upon my mind, 
And so I turned measur'd back my way. 
Methinks it was the providence of heaven 
That stirr'd such thoughts within me. 

Hard. A heartless dolt is he who deems it 

otherwise. 

Come to my heart! thou art a noble fellow, 
And shalt be rich to boot. Aye, and thy 


steed, 

Shall in the richest pasture of the land, 

Forgetting bit and bridle, spend his days. 

No, no; (laying his hand on Ray.) here is 

my son, my heir, my child; 

All that I have is his; Ae shall reward thee. 
Ray. My generous friend, my father.—Oh. 

my heart 

Can find no words that may express its thanks. 

And here comes one who makes all utt’rance 

vain, 

Enter Et1zapeTH and rushes into RayNER’s 
arms; the crowd then eagerly gathers round, 
aad closes upon them. 

Mar. (stepping out from the circle and looking 
upon them with emotion.) : 

Yes, esther round him, kindly souls thapgh 

rude, 

In the true artless sympathy of neture ; 

For he is one o'er whom the storm has foll’d 

In awful power, byt spar'd the thunderbolt. 

When urg’d by strong temptation to the brink 

Of guilt and ruin, stands the virtuous mind 

With scarce a step between ; all-pitying Heav- 

en, 

Severe in mercy, chast’ning in its love, 

Off times in dark and awful visitation, 

Doth interpose, and lead the wand’rer back 

To the straight path, to be forever after 

A firm, undaunted, onward bearing traveller, 


! Stromg in humility, who swerves no more. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 


Sm Joan HazErwoon. 
Worsuirton; nephew to Sir John. 
AMARYLLIS, @ poet. 
Davin, servant, &c. of the Inn. 
Wit, postboy of the Inn. 

ENKINS, servant to Worshipton. 
Piper, Fiddler, §c. 


WOMEN: 
Lapy Goopropy. 
Miss Martin, mieces to Lady 
Miss Hanwan Croppare, body. 


Dowxy, maid of the Inn. 
Liaxpiapy. . 
Horgrxs, Lady Goodbody’s maid. 


Barry. 


Scznz.—A Country Inn, on one of the cross 
roads leading from the North of England 
to London. 


ACT I, 


Scene L.—rux KITCHEN OF 4 COUNTRY 
INN: DAVID AND JENKINS DISCOVER+ 
ED SITTING BY THE FIRK-SIDR. 


David. John Thomson, says1, why do you 
put yourself into a passion? an angry man, 
says 1, John, may be compared to three 
things. 

Jen. Yaw! yaw! (yawning very wide) how 
thick that enow falls! ( fooking to the window.) 

David. Well, well! let it fall as thick as it 
pleases!—To three things, John. In the first 
place, in respect that he is sory het, and very 
restless, and all that, he may be compared to 
the boiling of a pot——no, no! that was the 
third thing. 

Jen, Never mind, man; put it first this 
time, for a variety. 

David. No, no! let us have every thing as 
it should be. In the first place then, says I, 
in respect that he is so sharp, arid so fussy, 
and so bouncing, he may be compared to 
your poor bottled small-beer: and in the 





Becond place, in respect that he is so loud 
and violent, and so hasty, he may be com- 
pared 

Jen. Yaw! yaw! yaw! (yawning again 
very loud.) 


wid, (very impatiently.) Tut, man ! can’t 
keep those jaws of yours together, and 


Fe tA gn de = 


you 








wn, David, that 1 don’t hear what you say.— 

ut goon with your story: in the second 
place. 

David. Yn the second place, says I, in re- 
spect that he is so violent and so loud, and so 
hasty, he may be compared to the letting off 
of a. 

Jen. Of a train of gun-powder. 

David. No, sir ; it was not to that, sir. 

Jen. To the letting off of what, then? 

David. No matter what: Ihad a compari- 
son of my own, but I'll keep it to myself. 

Jen. Veg well, David ; just as you please; 
for I can see now what an angry man is like, 
without your giving yoursel any further 
trouble. 

David. Ay,ay | jeer away sir! you are just 
like your poor silly affected master up stuirs, 
who simpers whenever I open my mouth to 
peak, as if nobody had any sense but him- 
self, 








Jen. I don’t think that my master sets up 
for a wise man neither, master David; but 
he’s young and well made, and 

David. He well made, hang him! his un- 
cle is a better made man by half.—Ay, there 
is a gentleman for ye ! a reasonable, sensible, 
moannerly eae he don’t break in up- 
on one with his sneersand his jeers when a 
body is talking soberly and sensibly. 

fen. To be sure he has rather more man- 
ners about him than we can pretend to. 

David. By my faith, he has! and more 
sense too. What do you think he said to me 
the other day? David, says he, you only 
want a great wig upon your head and a gown 
upon your shoulders, to make as good a pro- 
ser as many that we listen to in the ulpit or 
the bench. Now, wan't it very condescend- 
ingin him to call sucha poor unlearned man 
ag ine a proscr, along with such great folks ag 
these ? Not that I regarded so much the com- 
pliment to myself, for God knows, it becom- 
eth not a mortal man to be proud, but I love 
to hear people speak rationally and civilly. 

Jen. Yes, there is nothing like it to be sure : 
but my young master is a very good master 








tome, and he spends his money like a gen- 
tleman. 

* David. 1 don’t care a rush how he spends 
his money : they seem to be the greatest gen- 
tlemen, now-a-days, wh have least money to 
spend. Bat ifyou had fallen sick on the road, 

ike that poor old devil in the rose’ chamber, 
would your master have stopp'd so long ata 
poor Country Inn, to attend you himself like 
asick nurse ? I trow not! he would have 
“d off, and left you to follow when you 

Sgusirs 
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as lief haye Sir John for my master. 

David. I believe so: he is a better man 
than that skip-jack nephew of his, twent 
times over, and a better looking man too. t 
wonder much how he has come to this time 0’ 
th’ day (for he must be near forty I guess) 
without taking a wife. 

Jen. He thinks himself happier, I suppose, 
without one, And Iam sure no lady of any 
spirit or fashion would think herself happy 
with him. 

David. How 80? what kind of a man is 
he at home on his own estate ? 

Jen. Why, half ploughman ; for he often 
enough holds his own plongh of a morning, 
and can cast ye up as straight a furrow as 
any clod-footed lout in the country; half. 
priest, for he reads family prayers to his ser- 
vants every Sunday evening as devoutly as 
the vicar of the parish ; half lawyer, for there 
is never a poor silly idiot that allows himself to 
be cheated in the neighborhood who does not 
run to him about it directly, and he will 
brow-beat and out-wit half a dozen of attor- 
neys to have the goose righted again, if it 
were but of a crowns value. 

David. Well, but there is nothing amiss 
in all this, 

Jen, Then his other odd ways. Dinner 
must be upon the table every day at the very 
moment he has fixed, and he will not give 
ten minutes law to the first lord of the land. 
Devilishly inconvenient that, for young fel- 
Jows like me and my master. 

David. So imuch ‘the better; I commend 
him for it. 

Jen. Then he pretends to be hospitable, 
and entertains the first people of the country, 
and yet he is not ashamed to boast that there 
has not been a drunk man in his house since 
he was master of it. 

David. Nay, odds life! that is being too 
particular, indeed. 

Jen. Ay, to be sure; and yet he puts 
always such an easy good humoured face up- 
on it, that people will not call him a hunks 
for all that. One half of it I'm sure would 
have made any other man pass for a very 
eurmudgeon. What has’such a man to do 
with a wife, unless he could get some sober 
young lady, educated two hundred years ago, 
who has Kept herself young and fresh all the 
while in some cave under ground along with 
the seven sleepers, to start-up to his hand 
and say, “pray have me?”—As for my 
master, he would remain a bachelor if he 
could; but we young fellows who have only 
our persons for our patrimony, must dispose 
of them in their prime, when they will fetch 
the highest price. 

David. To be sure, to be sure! Princesses 
a piece for you! young men, now-a-days, are 
mightily puffed up in their own conceits. 
They are colts without a bridle, but they 
bite upon the bit at last. They are butter- 





stream very briskly, but it carries them over 
the ca-cartica: cataract (what ye call a 
water-fall ye know) at last. 

Jen. Faith, David! you string up so many 
what do ye call ’em similitudes in your dis+ 
course, there is no understanding it: you 
are just like that there poet in the green 
chamber, that writes upon the windows. 

David. He, driviing fellow! he has not 
sense enough to rake a similitude. If it 
were not for the words he contrives to make 
clink with one another at the end of every 
line, his verses would be little better than 
what a body may call mere stuff. 


Enter Dotty. 


Dolly. You'll never write such good ones 
tho’, for all your great wisdom, Mr. Dayid. 

David. Ay, you're a good judge: to be 
sure! I'm sure you could not read them 
though they were printed in big letters be- 
fore your nose, hussy. You can tell us, I 
make no doubt of it, how his -julep tastes, 
and how his breath smells after the garlic 

els that he takes to lay the cold wind in 

is stomach, and how his ruffled night-cap 
becomes him too; for you have been very 
serviceable to him of late, and not very 
sparing of your visits to his chamber of an 
evening ; but as for his verses, Mrs. Doll, 
you had better be quiet about them. 

Dolly. 1 say his verses are as pretty verses 
as any body would desire, and I don’t care a 
rush what you say about his night-cap or his 
garlic. 

David. Lord, Lord! to hear how women 
will talk about what they don’t understand! 
Let me see now if you know the meaning of 
the lines he has scratch’d on the middle pane 
of the north window : 





“ Twas not that orient blush, that arm of snow, 

“That eye’s celestial blue, which caus’d my 
. Woe, 

“Twas thy exalted mind, my peace which 

stole, 

“ And all thy ‘moving sympathy of soul.” 

Now, can you understand that, mistress 

madam? 

Dolly. I say the verses are very pretty 
verses ; and what does it signify whether oné 
understands them or not? 

David. And then upon the other pane close 

by it: 
“Give me the maid, whose bosom high 
« Doth often heave the tender sigh; 
« Whose eye, suffus’d with tender caré, 
“ Doth often shed the soft luxurious tear.” 


(To Jenkins.) Now this is Doll herself he 
means in these verses, for he came to this 
house the very day that the beggar-woman 
stole her new stockings from the side of the 
wash-tub, and I’m sure she shed as many 
tears about them as would have wash'd them 
as white asa lily. tho’ they were none of the 
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Dolly. If you were to write poetry! Don’t 

‘ou remember when you made that bad metre 

‘or Goody Gibson's grave-stone, and all the 
parish laugh’d at it? 


“ AN ye gentle Christians who pass by, 

“ Upon this dumb stone cast a Pitying eye} 
“T pray you for yourselves, not me, bewail, 
“Ton Li's follies now have turned tail.” 


And don’t you remember when you went to 
church afterwards, how all the children of 
the village pointed with their fingers, and 
turn’d round their behinds to you as you 
pass'd? If you were to write poetry, for- 
sooth ! 

David. Devil take you, you filthy lying 
jade ! it is well for you that I scorn to be an- 
gty with the likes of you. 

Dally. (laughing in his face.) 


“Lpray ye for yourselves bewail, 
“For J on life have turned tail.” 


(David takes up @ stool and runs after her to 
cast it at her head.) O mercy! my head, my 
head! 

Jen. (preventing him.) Nay, David, I can’t 
see a lady used ill in my presence. Con- 
sider, my good friend, a man ina passion may 
be compared to three things. 

David. Devil take your three things, and 
all the things that ever were in the world! If 
I but once get hold of her ! 


Enter Lanpiapy. 


Landlady. What's this noise for? are you 
ali mad, tomake such a disturbance and gen- 
tle-folks in the house? ] protest, as I am a 
living woman, you make my house more liker 
a Bedlam than a sober Inn for gentle-folks to 
stop at. 

David, (still shaking his fist at Dolly.) If | 
could get hold of her, I would dress her! I 
would curry-comb her! 

Landlady. Won’t you have done with it 
yet? curry-comb your horses, and let my 
maid alone, They stand in the stable, poor 
things, in dirty litter up to their bellies, while 
you sit here prating, and preaching as tho’ 
you were the vicar of the parish. 

David. Must one be always attending upon 
a parcel of damn’d brutes, as tho’ they were 
one’s betters? must a body’s arm never have 
a moment's rest? 

Landlady. Let thy tongue resta while, Da- 
vid: that ia the member of thy body that hast 
most reason to be tired. And as for you, 
Doll, mind your own work, and other people 
will leave you alone. Have you pluck’d the 
crows for the pigeon-pye yet, and scraped the 
maggota from the stale mutton? well do I 
know there’s ne’er a as of all this done; we 
shail be put to suche hurry sc to get the 
dinner dress'd, that all the ‘pice Hetusle will 
be spoil'd (Belirings.} Olud.lud! how they 


ed, Dolly. (Exit Dolly.) This comes of 
making a noise, now! [Exit Jenkins. 

David. The greatest noise has been of your 
own making, I'm sure. 

Landlady. O dear me! what will this house 
come to! Jt will turn my poor head at last. 

Re-enter Dotty in a great hurry, 

Dolly. A coach, a coach! a coach at the 
door, and fine ladies in it too as ever my eyes 
beheld. 

Landlady. A coach say you? that’s some- 
thing indeed. [ wish the stairs had been 
scower’d this morning. Run and light a fire 
in the blue chamber. 

[Exeuntj Landlady and Dolly severally, in 
great haste. 

David. 1 wonder what can bring these lady- 
folks out now in such cold weather as this. 
Have they never a fire at home to sit by, ina 
plague to them! They'll bring as many vile 
smoking beasts with them, as will keep my 
poor arms—— (Exit grumbling, 


Re-enter Lanpiapy, shewing in Lany Goop- 
sopy, Miss Martin, and Hannan, follow- 
ed by a Maid, carrying boxes, &c, 


Landlady. O la, ladies! Iam sorry the fires 
an't lit: but I have just ordered one to be lit 
in the blue chamber, and it will be ready im- 
mediately. Iam sure your ladyships must be 
80 cold ; forfit is to be sure the severest weath- 
er I ever see'd. 

Lady G. We shall warm ourselves here in 
the mean time. 

Miss Martin. What place can be s0 com- 
fortable in a frosty morning as a stool by he 
kitchen fire ? 

(Sits down on a stool by the fire.) 

Landlady. O dear, ladies! here are chairs. 

‘Sets chairs for them.) 
G. (to Maid.) Here is a seat for you 
too, Hopkins, sit down by the fire. 

Hopkins. 1 thank you, my lady, J must look 
after the things in the coach. (Sets down the 

box, &c. and Exrr, 

Lady G, (to Landlady.) Have you many 
travellers, ma’am, in this road ? 

Landlady. O yes, my lady, a pretty many. 
We hada thetle time ago my Lady the Coun- 
tess of Postaway, and a power of fine folke 
with her, lt was a mighty cold day when 
she came, madam, and she wasa mighty good 
humour'd lady to be sure: she sat by the fire 
here just in that very corner as your,ladyship 
does now. 

Miss Martin. \thas been a highly-honour’d 
nook indeed. 

Lady G. Pray ma’am, what have you got 
in the house for dinner? for it snows so fast 
I think it will be impossible for us to get any 
further to day. 

Landlady. O Ia, to be sure! I have got, my 
lady, a nice pigeon-pye for dinner, and some 
very tender mutton. But do you know, my 
Lady Countess would dine upon nothing but a 
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some very nice things in the house, I'll assure 

ou. I don’t say, to be sure, that quality are 
all fond of the same kinds of victuals; but 
sometimes it will so happen that pigeons will 
not be equally plump and delicate as at other 
times, let us do what we will with them; and 
the mutton being fed upon old grass, my lady, 
will now and then be a little strong tasted or 
wo.—O dear me ! if it had not been all eaten 
up two days ago, I could have given you such 
anice turkey! it was to be sure as great a 
beauty as ever was put upon a spit. How- 
Bomever, you may perhaps after all, ladies, 
prefer the eggs and bacon. 

Miss Martin. Yes, my good ma’am; the 
eggs and bacon that may be eaten to-day will 
answer our purpose rather better than the tur- 
key that was eaten yesterday. 

Lady G. Have you any company in the 
house? 

Landlady. O yes, my lady, we have a good 
pleasant gentleman, who has been here these 
three days, because his servant was taken ill 
upon the road, Sir John Hazelwood, and his 
nephew with him; and we have a strange 
kind of a gentleman who has been here these 
three weeks, just to be quiet, as he says him- 
self, and to study the musics, tho’ I can’t say 
we ever hear him play upon any thing neither. 
Howsomever, he diverts himself all day long 
after his own fashion, poor man, writing bits 
of metre upon the windows and such like, and 
does harm to nobody. 

Hannah. (after gazing for a long time at the 
things ranged over the chimney.) There ia a 

air of candlesticks the very same with those 
‘we had in our bed-room at the last inn: look 
if they an’t, the very fellows to them, cousin, 
all but the little bead round the sockets. (To 
Miss M.) 

Lady G. (to Hannah.) My good child, you 
are always observing things that nobody else 
notices. (Yo Misa M.) Sir John Hazelwood 
is an old acquaintance of mine; I’}l let him 
know that I am here presently. 


Enter Doxiy. 


Dolly. The room is ready, ladies, and the 
fire vety good. 

Lady G. We shall go to it then. Let me 
havea candle, pray ; I shall have some letters 
to seal by and by. 

Doily. Yes, ma'am ; and mistress got some 
wax ones when the great lady was here, Vil 
bring you one of thein. 

ay G. No, no, child! a tallow one will 
do well enough. [Exeunt Lady Goodbody, 
Miss Martin, and Hannah, Landlady conduct- 
ing them. 
Enter WiLt. 

Wal. Yes, Doll, give her a tallow candle, 
and a stinking one too. 

Dolly. The lady seems a very good lady, 
Mr. Sauce-box: and as to stinking can- 


Wil. That is plaguy unlucky then, for thig 
is the first time since I came to the house that 
you have been without them.—Confound the 
old stingy hypocrite! I wish they smelt like 
castion, for her sake. 

Dolly. What makes you so bitter against 
the poor lady? I’m sure she is as civil a 
spoken lady ag—— 

Will. Yes, mighty civil, truly. I hate your 
smooth-spoken people : it is licking the butter 
off other people's bread that keeps their 
tongues so well oil’d. I drove like the devil 
to get here before the snow came on ; I spared 
neither myself nor my cattle toplease her, and 
what do you think Thad for my pains? 

Dolly. | can’t say: it isa long stage to be 


sure. 
f Will, Paltry half-a-crown, an' be hanged to 
ert 

Dolly. But why did you take so much paing 
to please her? I never knew you do so before, 
but when you were promised g bribe for your 
trouble. . 

Will. Because I tell you she's a hypocrite, 
and would deceive Old Nick, if he were not 
as cunning as herself. When she passed thro’ 
Middleton she bought as many coarse stock- 
ings as would have stocked a hosier’s shop ; 
and her maid told me they were all tobe sent 
to her own estate to be given to the poor of 
the neighbourhood; 80, thinks I to myself, 
this must be some rich liberai lady that gives 
away money with both hands, I won't stand 
upon trifles with her, and off I set like the 
deuce, But ‘tis all a cursed lie: she'll sell 
them again, I'll be bound for it, and make 
groat of profit upon every pair. I'll be re- 
venged upon her! Hark ye, Doll; I'll give 
thee a new top-knot if thou'lt help me in any 
way to be revenged upon her. 

Dolly. Nay, nay, you promised me one last 
fair, Will, and brought me home nothing but 
a two-penny bun after all. I know you well 
enough; so ye may play your tricks off by 
yourself: I'll have nothing to do with you, 

xIT, 

Will. What ails the wench now, I jaader 3 
ever since that there poet, as they call him, 
has been in the house, she has spoken to me 
as if J were a pair of old boots. (Exrr, 


Scune Il._—a PaRvovr, 


Enter Sin Jonn Haztewoop and WorsutP+ 
TON. 


Sir John H. Well, Ned, here isa tich heir- 
esa unexpectedly fallen in our way ; you or { 
for her? 

Wor. If women fayour'd men for their mer- 
it, Sir John, I should not presume to enter 
the lista with you: but, luckily, they prefera 
good complexion to a good understanding; 3 
well-made leg to what my grandmother used 
to call a well-order’d mind; and a very little 
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ther into their good graces than wiser men 
think we are entitled to. 

Sir John H. You are very humble and very 
diffident truly ; the meaning of what you say 
being simply this, that you are a mighty - 
some fellow. Well, be it so; make as much 
-# your personal qualifications aa you can: it 
were hard indeed if they did not stand you 
in some account, since you and your 
fashionable brotherhood take no pains to ac- 
quire any other. 

Wor. And they will stand us in good ac- 
count, my good gir. Upon my honour, we 
treat the sex in a much fairer manner than 
you do, She who marries one of us sees what 
fhe gets, but he who pretends to a woman on 
the score of his mental accomplishments, holds 
out to her @ most deceitful Jure. A man’s 
temper and opinions may change, but he al- 
ways wears the same pair of legs. 

ir John H. There ia some reason in this, I 
confess; and there is one advantage you have 
in thus tricking out your four quarters for the 
market,—they are in no danger of going off 
for less than they are worth. Your man of 
ton, as you call it, most commonly ends his 
eareer by marrying just such a woman as he 
deserves. 

Wor, End his career ! who the devil would 
marry if it were not to prolong it? A man 
may indeed sometimes be tempted to marry a 
fashionable beauty to please his vanity. 

Sir John H. Or break his heart. 


Wor. Poh, poh! there are more people who 
Ale of broken heads now o'days. man may 
sometimes marry a woman of rank to be look’d 


his old friends. 


up to by : 
lohn H. Or down upon by his new 


Sir 
ones. 
Wor. You are crusty now.—But a rich wife 
is the only one whe can really excuse @ young 


fellow for taking upon himself the sober name | go 


of husband. 

Sir John H. {f this is your opinion, you 
had better atill retain the more sprightly one 
of bachelor. ‘< 

Wor. And leave the heiress to you, Sir 
John. 

Sir John H. No, Worshipten ; there is not 
a woman now existing, as the world goes, that 
would suit me ; and J verily think that here 
as { stand, with all my opinions {and habits 
about me, I would suit no woman: I must 
e’en remain as I am. 

Wor. | wish to God I could do so too: I 
should ask no better. 

Sir John H. What should hinder you, young 
man? 

Wor. 1 am under the necessity of marrying: 
my circumstances oblige me to it. 

Sir Jain H. I am at a loss to comprehend 
the necessity you talk of. 

Wor. Wiil three hundred a year and a com- 
mission in the army keep a man’s pocket in 


Sir John H. I crave your-pardon, sir: these 
things being necessaries, you are. perfectly 
in the right and if you choose to impose & 
disagreeable restraint upon yourself for such 
necessaries, nobody has any right to find fault 
with you. 

Wor. Impose upon myself a restraint! Ha! 
ha! ha! pardon me! this is rather an amum 
ing idea of yours. 

Sir John H. Why, you would not be base 
enough to marry a woman and neglect her. 

Wor. No, Sir John; I should pay her as 
much attention as women of the world now 
expect, and shevho is not satisfied with that 
must be a fool. 

Sir John H. Well, pray heaven you may 
find one wise enough to be satisfied with you ! 
But if you seriously mean to pay your ad- 
dresses to Sir Rowlands heiress, you must 
inform her of the real state of your affairs. 
I'll have no advantage taken of a young wo- 
man under my eye, tho’ it should be for the 
interest of my family. 

Wor. I shall pretend to nothing but what 
she may be ascertained of if she har eyes in 
her head. 

Sir John H. No, not so easily ascertained 
as you imagine. There is many a handsome 
man in the world whom nature never made 
so. Flattery has softened many a rugged via- 

, and lick'd many an awkward cub into 
shape; and he who takes this method of be- 
coming a pretty fellow before marriage, is 
bound in honour to continue it, that he may 
still remain such after marriage. 

Wor. What! must ] be repeating the same 
thing to her all my life long? Tell a woman 
once in plain English that she is charming, 
and there is no danger of her forgetting it. 

Sir John H. Well, deal honourably, and I 
shall rejoice in your success ——But I must 

to the stable and give directions to my 
groom: I shall return presently. (Exit. 

Wor. (alone.} Honourably! yes, yes, we 
are all mighty conscientious in every thin, 
that is for the interestof another. But wate! 
me as you please, my good Sir John, you 
shan’t find me out. hat a plaguy thing it 
is to have an uncle of forty-one! What a 
devil of an age it is! for one has but little hope 
of'a legacy from it, and it has, atthe same 
time, all the cold, cautious, advice-giving 
spirit of three-score and ten. This Sir Row- 
Jand’s daughter is a good scheme, upon m 
soul. He must be sickly, I think, from his 
always living at home in such a retired situa- 
tion. Idare say he’lldie soon, end who knows 
but the lady may step offtoo, being of a sickly 
stock. Yes, I feel a persuasion within me 
that I am born to be a lucky fellow. But 
hush! here come the ladies. The fat aunt 
walks first, and the rich heiress follows. A 
genteel-looking woman, faith! this is ad- 
mirable luck. Seat who is this awkward crea- 
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Enter Lany Gooppopy, Miss Mantz, and 
Hannan. 


Eady G. Lbeg pardon if I have made any 
mistake; I thought Sir John Hazel wood— 

Wor. There is no mistake, madam; Sir 
John will be here immediately. Permit me 
to place chairs. 

Lady G. Youare very obliging, but we have 
sat so long in a close carriage this morning, 
that we should be glad to stand a little while. 
Sir John’s politeness has made him sacrifice 
his own convenience, 1 am afraid. 

Wor. 1 am sure he is well repaid in the 
honour he receives. (To Miss Martin.) I 
hope, ma'am, you feel no bad effects from the 
cold journey you have had ? 

Miss Martin. None at all, I thank you; we 
have just felt cold enough to make a warm 
room very comfortable after it. 

Wor. What a charming disposition, thus to 
extract pleasure from uneasiness ? 

Miss Martin. The merit of finding a good 
fire comfortable after a cold winter journey, 
is one that may be claimed without much 
diffidence. 

Lady G. Pray, sir, did you ever sce such 
a heavy fall of snow come on ao suddenly ? 

Wor. Really, madam, 1 don't recollect. 

Turning again to Miss Martin.) But it is 
the charncter of true merit 

Lady G. Pardon me, sir, you have some- 
thing of the family face : are you not related 
to Sir John? 

Wor. Y have the honour to be his nephew, 
madam. (Turning again to Miss Martin.) 
T shall fall in love with rough weather for this 
day’s good fortune. 

Lady G. 1 suppose, sir, you are acquainted 
with the family of the Mapletofts in your 
county. 

Wor. 1 believe I have seen them. (Turn- 
ing again to Miss Martin, and continuing to 
speak: to her with much devotion.) 

Lady G, (te Hannah.) Well, my dear, you 
and I must talk together, I find. How did 
you like the country we pase'd thro’ to day ? 

Hannah, La, aunt! it is just like our own; 
I saw no difference. 

Lady G. You are foolish, child! is not our’s 
a flat country clothed with trees, and this a 
bare and hilly one? 

Hannah. La, 1 did not look out of the coach 
windows all the way, except when we stopp’d 
at the turnpike; and I’m sure it is a little 
tiled house with a gate by the side of it, just 
like the one near our own entry; only that 
our's has got a pear-tree on the wall, ond it 
lis got some dried turf piled up by the door, 
with a part of an old wheelbarrow. 

Lady G. Well, you'll have more observa- 
tion by and bye, I hope. 





Enter Sin Joun Hazet.woop. 





larly fortunate in meeting with you, Sir John ; 
you are very good indeed to give up so much 
of your own accommodation to poor storm- 
bound travellers. Allow me to present my 
nieces to you. (After presenting her nieces.) 
It is a long time since we met, Sir John, you 
were then a mere lad, and [ was not myself 
a very old woman. 

Sir John H. ¥ remember perfectly the last 
time 1 had the pleasure of seeing your lady- 
ship, tho’ being a bachelor still, { don’t care 
to say how long it is ago. Your brother Sir 
Rowland was with you then; | hope he is 
well. 

Lady G. He is very well: I ought to have 
introduced his daughter to yon particularly. 
(Sir John going up to Miss Martin.) No, no! 


this (pointing to Hannah ) is my brother Row- 
land's daughter. She is somewhat like her 
mother, w! 


0 died, as you know, at a very 
early age, leaving him bat this child. 

(Worshipten, who is about to present with - 
much devotion a glove to Miss Martin, which 
she had dropped, lets it fall out of his hand, 
and retiring some paces back, stares with as- 
tonishment at Hannah.) ‘ 

Sir John H. (to Hannah.) I am happy to 
have this opportunity of paying my respects 
to the daughter of my old friend. 1 hope, 
madam, you will admit of this plea for being 
better acquainted. 

: lady G. (aside to Hannah.) Anawer him, 
child, 

Hannah, (curtsying awkwardly.) My fa- 
ther is very well, I thank you, sir. 

Miss Martin. (looking slyly at Worshipton.) 
I fancy, after all, I must pick up this glove 
myself. I am afraid some sudden indispo- 
tion. 

Wor. (confusedly) I beg pardon! J—I have 
aslight pain in my jaw-bone ; I believe it is: 
the tooth-ach. 

Lady G. The tooth-ach! how I pity you! 
there is no pain in the world so bad. But [ 
have a cure for it that 1 always carry about 
in my pocket for the good of myself and m 
friends: do swallow some drops of it; it will 
cure you presently. (offering him a phial.) 

Wor. (retreating from her.) You are infi- 
nitely obliging, madam, but J never take any 
thing for it. 

Lady G. (following him with the phial.) 
Do take it, and hold it in your mouth for 
some time before you swallow it. It is very 
nauseous, but it will eure you. 

Wor. (still retreating.) Pray, madam, be so 
obliging as to excuse me: I cannot possibly 
swallow it. 

Lady @. jing it still more earnestly.) 
Indeed, indeed, it will cure you, and L 
must positively insist upon your taking it. 

Wor. (defending himself vehemently.) Posi- 
tively then, madam, you oblige me to say— 
threnkina eaddenlu narau.) Peat take all the 
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a 
he likes the pain perhaps : let him enjoy it. 

Wor. (returning.) Indeed, ] am very much 
obliged to your ladyship ; I am much better 
now. Forgive my impatience ; I don’t know 
what I said 

Lady G.I am very glad you are better, and 
I forgive you with ai my heart, tho’ it is a 
remedy that I have long had the greatest 
faith in, distill’d by myself from the very 
best ingredients, and has cured a great many 
people, I assure you. (To Sir John.) So 
you took this lady for Sir Rowland’s daugh- 
ter? (pointing to Mias Martin.) Do you see 
no traces in her countenance of my sister and 
Colonel Martin? She lost both her parents 
early, and she has ever since been my child. 

Str John H. You are happy in having such 
a daughter. 

ly G. Tam so: she is a very good girl, 
and has many excellent qualities, which 
young women now-a-days do but rarely pos- 
‘BCBS. 

Sir John HI dare say she is a most amia- 
ble companion, whom you would be very 
unwilling to part with. 

Lady G. Nay, Sir John, I am not so selfish 
neither, but that I should willingly give her 
up to a good husband. 

Miss Martin. (aside to Lady Goodbody.) 
Bless me, ma'am, why will you do this? you 
know J can’t bear it. (loud to Sir John.) 
You must not trust Lady Goodbody’s account 
of me; for if she thought size neceeenty to 
make a woman perfect, it would be difficult 
to persuade her that I am not six feet high 

Sir John H. Bxcuse me, ma'am, I have 
always trusted to Lady Goodbody’a opinions, 
and have never felt more inclination to do 
so than at this moment. 

Lady G. She always behaves like a fool 
when she is praised, and, excepting this, [ 
don’t know a fault that she has. 

{Enter a Servant, announcing dinner.) 

(To Miss Martin.) Go before, my dear, 
and place my chair as you know I like 
it. [Extv Miss Martin, followed by Sir John 
leading out Lady Goodbody.) 

Wor. (looking askance at Hannah, and 
then going up to her with an unwilling shrug.) 
Permit me to have the honour—— 

{Extt, handing her out. 





ACT II. 

Scenx lL—tapy coopsopy, mrss MAR- 
TIN, AND HANNAH, SIR JOHN HAZEL> 
WOOD, WORSHIPTON, AND AMARYLLIS, 
DISCOVERED SITTING BY A TABLE, 
WITH WINE AND GLASSES, &ic, BEFORE 
THEM. 

Lady G. But indeed, my dear Sir John, 
you ought to marry. 


Lady G. Ah, but you are tho’! It would 
have made your good worthy grandmother 
so happy to have seen children of youra 
growing up to preserve the honours of the 

uly. 


‘Sir John H. Itis too late now to think of 
pleasing my grandmother after she has been 
twenty years in her grave: your ladyship 
must offer some other argument to convince 


me. 

Lady G. You owe it to your country, then; 
all familes who have good fortunes and good 
blood in their veins, should be kept up for 
the sake of their country. Is not every body 
sorry when a house of this kind becomes ex- 
tinct? 

Sir John H. If 1 thought my estates would 
cease to bear corn and hay upon them in pos- 
session of a different family, I should marry 
to-morrow for the good of the country, most 
certainly. I should be very sorry to be sure 
to make every body sorry for my want of 
heirs: but 1 remember when my neighbour 
Squire Wheelbarrow lost his only son, there 
was as much merry-making, and as wnuch ale 
drank at the very next fair, upon his own 
estate too, as if nobody had cared a rush about 
the matter. I believe you must produce 
some stronger reason still, my lady. 

Wor. Yes, do keep it up, madam! don't 
let him off so easily. 

Lady G. (gay ly) For the sake of the la- 
dies then, Sir John, you ought to be a bach- 
elor no longer. 

Wor, Now your ladyship attacks him from 
a strong post. 

& is. Now, madam, you touch the 
finest chord of the soul's harmony. 

Sir John H. She does; I allow it. But I 
coatend that Iam of more service to the ladies 
in my present state than I could possibly be in 
anyother. Have I not danced at our country. 

Is with all the neglected damsela who 
could find no partners to lead them out for 
these ten years past? and do I not still serve 
as a forlorn hope to half the desponding 
maidens and unsettled widows of the west- 
riding of Yorkshire ? 

Wor. (to Lady Goodbody.) Upon my hon- 
our, madam, he tells you serious truth as to 
the neglected damsels ; for he has danced with 
them so often, that it would be no longer the 
fashion for any other kind of damsels to dance 
with him, if he had not too good an estate to 
be rejected. 

Lady G. Your services to the ladies are 
too general, Sir John; to make one desery- 
ing woman happy is the best way of shewing 
your respect for them. 

Sir John H. And what lady, my good 
madam, will expect happiness from an elder- 
ly rusticated bachelor? *; 

Lady G. No sensible woman dislikes an 
agreeable man because he may be past the 
heyday of his life. My niece here (pointing 
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is preferable to the frivolous men of 
the world that one meets with, every where 
now-a-days. 

Miss Martin. You would oblige me ve 
much, my dear madam, if you would spe 

our own sentiments, without doing me the 
honour to make me so much wiser than I 
pretend to be. 

Sir John H. If your ladyship pleases, 
shall drop this subject. Iam obliged to you 
for your friendly advice, but it is not in my 
power to profit by it; for 1 cannot, for the 
mere love of being married, yoke myself to 
abad wife; and I am s0 capricious and so 
strange with my old-rooted habits, that I 
really don’t deserve to have a good ones 

Wor. That is the very case with him, 
madam; he must have, forsooth, sach a wo- 
man as the sun never beheld: a woman of 
wit who holds her tongue; a good house- 
wife who teazea nobody with her economy ; 
and a woman who knows the world, and yet 
prefers retirement in the country, and his 

onour’s amiable conversation, to every thing 
in it. May I be —— if ever I require more of 
any woman than to be well dress'd and look 
pretty as long as [ live. 

Lady G, (to Bir John.) Do you tolerate 
oaths In your presence ? 

Sir John H. 1 don't at least encourage 
them by my example. 

Wer. How should you, my good sir? you 
bury yourself so much in the country, you 
acarcely know what oaths are in use. 

Sir John H. That is not my reason for ab- 
staining from them, however: if ever I 
should betake myself to swearing, 1 shalt 

ive myself very little concern about the 
fashion of the oath; ods bodikins will do well 
enough for me, and lack-a-dayay for my wife, 
if I should ever be happy enough, following 
Lady Goodbody's advice, to have one. But 
Mr. Amaryllis are you silent all this while? 
itis surely your turn next to tell us what 
kind of a woman you Aprefer some very re- 
fined being, undoubtedly. 

Amaryliis. Beauty, wit, fashion, and econ- 
omy are prized by most men, Sir John ; but 
let the maid whose tender sensibility, whose 
soft delicacy, whose sympathy of soul gently 
animates her countenance, be my portion, 
and every other thing I can dispense with. 

Miss Martin. You three gentlemen, at 
least, are so far lucky in your tastes, that you 
are in no danger of ever becoming rivals. 

Lady G. I must own, however, Sir John’s 
choice appears to me to be the most reasona- 
ble, and not so difficult to be met with nei- 
ther. My nieces spend many lonely months 
in the country with me, and Miss Martin 


we | young and gay 





refers it, tho” she is naturally of a gay dis- 
Position ; why should we not believe then 
that there are many young women in the 
world of the same character ? 

Miss Martin. (aside to Lady Goodbody.) 
For heaven’ ey ‘am, give this up! 








G. (aside to Mive Martin.) You're : 
a fool, and den’t know when ope is serving 


u. 
wir Jokn H. (to Miss Martin.) There is 
noting a be said in your praise, madam, 
that will not be readily credited ; but to pre- 
fer country retirement, and a bachelor past 
the noon of his days, is a singular taste for a 
woman. ‘ 

‘Miss Martin. Perhaps it is so : but unlucki- 
ly it is one to which I make not the smallest 
pretensions. I love the amusements of town 
to a folly ; retirement is irksome to me; and 
[hate a capricious old——(stopping short ag 
f shocked at herself, with great embarrass- 


ment.) 

Lady G. (very angrily.) Miss Martin: how 
can you be so perverse ! 

Sir John H. Pray, my dear madam, let us 
not fall oat about thie foolish jest which wo 
have kept uptoolong. Here comes a strange 
original old fellow, who is in the custom ‘of 
amusing us a little after dinney, but he for- 
geta that there ere ladies with us at present. 

Lady G. Pray jet him come, we shall be 
glad to hear him talk a little. ; 


Enter Daviv. 


David (to Sir John.) A good afternoon to 
your honour. a 

Sir John H. How do you do, my honest 
friend David? - 

David. As well as a dry mouth and an 
empty head will allow a poor silly fellow like 
me to be. 

Sir John H. Ay, David, wise men always 
speak modestly of themselves, tho’ they don’t 
insist upon every body believing them. 
Here is something for thy dry mouth; you 
must drink a bumper to the ladies’ healths. 

David. Such ladies as these deserve 
bumpers a-piece to their healths. 

Sir Jokn H. So er do; and here’s the 
first for you. (Filling him a glass.) 

David. (drinking.) My humble respects to 
your Ladyship. (To Lady Goodbody.) 

Lady G. I'm proud of the respect of so 
wise a man, Mr. David. 

David. O Lord, madam, why should [ be 
held in any account? What tho’ a body 
may have a better understanding of things, 
and a better way of setting his words in or- 
der, as it were, than another; ’tis all but the 
gift of God, and why should a body be proud 
of it? 

Miss Martin. But folks will be proud of 
any gift, Mr. David, unless they be endued, 
like you, with the rare gift of modesty also. 

David. Faith, young tady, you're in the 
rights of it there. Here's to your very good 
health: here’s to your secret inclinations. 

Miss Martin. I'thank you; but you are 

ish as well as wise. 

id. O yes, madam! nothing comes 
amiss to me..,After I have been talking, 
or the Emperor, or the 
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Jean just go and break my jests among the 
women aa if I were no better than one of| 
themselves. 

Miss Martin. How wonderfully conde- 
scending to the poor silly women! : 

David. O yes, tiadam, I have no pride 
about me: I can just talk like one of them- 
selves. 
to you, young lady. (Raising his vowe.) Yes, 
yes, commend me to the women: they don’t 
envy any little wit that one may have. But 
constience, I care for the face of no man! 
(Looking at Amaryllis.) Some of them, me- 
hap, have read more books than me, and can 
tell you the Latin for one word, and the Greek 
for another, and the likes o’ that; but for 

od deep sense, and a knack at a compari- 
son, P'll defy the best of them aN. Ods dick- 
ens! Iscould find ye out a similitude for the 
sun, moon, and stars, in the paring of a black 
pudding’s end. (Laughing without, and Will’s 

ead seen peeping at the which David had 
left ajar.) _* 

Sir John’ H, What's that ? 

David. By my troth, I’ve forgot my er- 
rand! I have brought the poor itl who sings 
so well to divert your honours, and she is 
waiting at the door with some ill-manner’d 
companions along with her. 

Lady G. Pray bring her in, we shall be 
glad to have a song from her. (David goes 
to the door, and leading in Sally, shuts vin 
Will's face with great indignation.) 

David, (to Sally.) Come in, bussey, and 
let those sneering varlets amuse themeelves. 
Sing the ladies one of your new song 

Sir John H. 1 believe they w rather 
have one of your old ones. 

Sally. Will you please to have the Sailor's 
Courtship to the Tinker's Daughter; or, 
« My tatter’d Hose and clouted Shoon?” 

Sir John H. 1 rather think the clouted 
shoon will do best. 


SONG. 


‘Tho’ richer swains thy love pursue, 
In Sunday geer, and bonnets new 3 
And ev’ry fair before thee lay 
Their silken gifts with colours my 3 
They love thee net, alas! so well 
As one who sighs and dares not tell ; 
‘Who haunts thy dwelling, night and noon 
In tatter’d hose and clouted shoon. 


I grieve not for my wayward lot, 
y empty folds, my roofless cot 5 
Nor hateful pity, proudly shown, 
Nor alter’d Boks, nor friendship flown ; 
Nor yet my dog with lanken sides, 
Who by his master still abides ; 
But how will Nan prefer my boon, 
In tatter’d hose and clouted shoon ! 


(Drinking to Hannah.) My service | out, 


Sally. My father, sir; he’s a fid- 

David. (pinching her arm aside.) Fiddler 
an’t genteel; say he’s a musicianer. 

Saity. He's a musicianer, sir. (Worship- 
ton laughs impertinently, and stares at Sal- 
ly, who keeps retiring in confusion as he 
still continues to stare, and at last runs 





Davia. Is the sheep-faced fool gone ? 
[Exit after her in great indignation. 

Wor. (to Amaryllis.) Let us go and coax 
her to return. 

[Exir Worshipton and Amaryllis. 

Sir John H. She is very young, and we 
must excuse her. 

Lady G. There are more people here than 
her who ought to plead the same excuse. 
Miss Martin, you have behaved very strange- 
ly, andcan only be pardoned on account of 
your youth. 

Miss Martin. 1 have done so many foolish 
things for six-and-twenty years past, that 
you are really very good, my dear madam, 
to pardon me on that score. 

Lady G. What do you mean? what do 
mean, child, by calling yourself older 
you are? 

Miss Martin. I have been of age these five 
years, and most people, 1 believe, will call 
that six-and-twenty. 

Sir John H, Your servant, ladies, we shall 
meet again at the tea-table. {Exrr. 

ly G. Very well, very well, Miss Mar. 
tin! since you will be six-and-twenty, tho’ 
you know well enough you want two montha 
and a half of it, with all my heart. But 
allow me to tell you, a maiden of that 
should look pretty sharply about her, if she 
would not still remain a lonely maiden all 
her life. 

Miss Martin. { am sure it were better to 
remain a lonely maiden all my life than take 
up with such pitiful company as some of your 
good matrons do, and rather more respecta- 
ble too. 

Lady G. No, child; a married woman is 
always more respectable than a single one, 
let her be married to whom she will. 

Miss Martin. Indeed! Can one give to 
another what he is not possess’d of himself? 
Can a woman receive any additional respect- 
ability because some drivelling, insignificant 
man, whom all the world despises, has put a 
wedding-ring upon her finger !—ha ! ha! ha! 
But I anppose 2 good settlement is the hon- 
our your Ladyship means. 

Lady G. No, indeed : I say, every married 
woman is more respectable than a single one, 
independently of all settlements. What else 
do you think would have induced me, with 
the fortune I had, to marry Sir Benjamin 
Goodbody ? for his person was disagreeable, 
and his best friends admitted he was no con- 


Miss Martin. She has a charming voice,|jurer. Don’t mistake me, however, I mean 


and sings with some skill. 
Sin John H Who tanacht von these aonoe_ 


no disrespect to his memor 
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induced my cousin Frances to give her hand 
to that poor puny creature, Mr. Perewinkle, 
but to place ferwelt in this respectable state. 

Miss Martin. Ha! ha! ha! 1 did not ex- 
pect to hear such strong examples quoted 
from my own family. 

Lady G. Don't make a jest of it: I speak 
seriously, and you ought to think seriously. 

Miss Martin. | think very seriously, that, 
if you would not pester me continually with 
attempts to make up a match for me with 
every man of fortune that falls in our way, I 
should be very happy, my dear aunt, to live 
still with you, and take care of your declin- 
ing years, in return for the tenderness and 
attention you have bestowed on my youth. 
Why would you put me away from you? are 
you tired of my company? 

Lady G. Oh, Mary! talk not of taking 
care of my declining years: 1 should be 
contented to be crippled or bed-ridden all 
my life, could J] but see you happily and 
honourably married. 

Miss Martin. (kissing Lady Goodbody's 
hand tenderly.) My dear aunt ! pardon my 
petulance and eagerness, I will strive to 
please you more : butdo give up the present 
‘pursuit, I beseech you. 

dady G. No, no, my dear! 1 love you too 
well for that. But I am unfit to say any thing 
to you at present. {£xrr. 

iss Martin. (looking after her.) My dear, 
kind, perverse aunt! you will be the death of 
me. (Zo Hannah.) Come, my dear, we'll re- 
tire to our rooms too, What have you been 
thinking of all this time ? 

Hannah, J have justbeen wondering wheth- 
er my grandmother was christened Hannah 
or Hannabella. 

Miss Martin. What puts that into your 
head ? 

Hannah. Because Mr. Worshipton said at 
dinner, when my aunt call'd me Hannah, that 
she should have call’d me Hannabella, which 
is a prettier name. 

Miss Martin. Mr. Worshipton has been 
amusing himself.—Oh heigh ho! I wish we 
were at home again, in our old mansion in 
the north. 


Enter Hopxins. 


Hopkins. (gently putting her hand on Miss 
Martin’s shoulder). My dear child: pardon 
the liberty : I still feel for you the affection 
of a dry nurse: what is the matter with you ? 

Miss Murtin. Stull the old grievance, my 
dear Hopkins; my aunt trying to make up 2 
match for me. 

Hopkins. Ay, poor good lady: she can’t 
leave that alone for the soul of her. She 
would make up matches at home for ever 
country girl in the neighbourhood if she could. 
I even believe, if 1 had not been once married 
already, which she thinks sufficient for the 
emedit: of ane womun she would ehll he fe 


you thus, my dear ma’am: I have brought 
you something that will please and divert you. 

Miss Martin. What ia that, Hopkins? 

Hopkins. A letter from my little boy whom 
my lady puts to school, written with his own 
hand, dear little fellow! and the first he ever 
wrote in his life. 1t begins “ Dear Mother,” 
and all as pretty as any other letter. 

Miss Martin. I thank you, my good Hoppy! 
I shall indeed have a pleasure in reading it. 
Go with me to my room, and show it me 
there : it does my il!-humour good to sce thee 
so happy; I will strive to think less of my 
own concerns. {Exzurr. 


Scene I.—a sma RooM LEADING TO 
OTHER ROOMS IN THE HOUSE: JEN- 
KINS DISCOVERED STANDING AT ONE 
OF THE DOORS, BEHIND WHICH HANG 
GREAT COATS, &C,, BECKONING .TO 
SOMEBODY WHO DOES NOT APPEAR; 
PRESENTLY : 

Enters WoRsHIPTON, stepping upon tiptoe. 

Wor. Thou hast some intelligence for me? 

(in a low voice.) 

Jen. Yes; the old lady and her woman 
are coming this way presently to go to Miss 
Martin’s room, an e heiress will follow 
them as soon as she can fiud a glove that she 
is searching for. I heard this just now as I 
listen’d at her door ; so conceal yourself here 
amongst these great coats for a few minutes, 
and you may way-lay her as she passes, 

(Speaking in « half whisper.) 

Wor. Is my uncle still reading in the next 
chamber ? 

Jen. I believe 80. (Going to a door at the 
bottom of the stage, and listening.) He isjust 
now rising to go away. (Worshipton shrinks 
back, and rs going hastily out.) No,no! don't 
be afraid; he is gone out the other way to 
visit old Rycroft, I suppose. 

Wor. (speaking in a lowd voice.) Good then : 
we shall have the coast clear: let us hide our- 
selves. Thou must remain with me, for I 
may have occasion for thee. 

(Hide themselves amongst the great coats.) 


Enter Lavy Goopzopy and Hopxins, talking 
ag they enter. 

Lady G. (in rather alow voice.) Very true, 
Hopkins, and if my god-daughter turns out 
an industrious girl, Til add something to what 
she saves, myself, to get her a husband; for 
you know she is not very sightly. 

Hopkins. (in a loud voice, having lingered 
some paces behind to pick up something she has 
oe) Ay, there is plenty of husbands to be 
had my Lady, tho’ a girl be ever so homely, if 
she have but money enough. 
Geadbody: and Hopkins. 

Wor. (behind the door.) Ay, they are talking 
of their heiress now. They are devilishly 
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Enter Hannan, (and WorseiPto'Kcomes from| Hannah. Le, no! 


his concealment.) 


Hannah. O 1a! are you there, Mr. Wor- 
shipton? I saw nobody here but the great 
coats hanging by the wall. 

Wor. You are not offended, I hope, that a 
great coat should be turned into something 
that can speak to you, and gaze upon you, 
and admire you, Miss Clodpate. 

(Ogling her.) 

Hannah., La, now ! it is so droll! 

Jen. (peeping from his hiding-place.) Droll 
enough, by my faith ! 

Wor. 1 have been waiting here concealed a 
long time for this happiness; for your aunt 
is so jealous I can find no opportunity of 
speaking to. you. She knows well enough 
it is impossible to behold such beauty and 
attraction without———pardon me: you 
know very well what I would say to you if £ 

rst, . 

Hannah. La,no! howshould I know. Do 
you mean that I am beautiful, and what d’ye 
call it? 

Wor. Indeed I do: 
admired, tho’ your pru 
can to conceal it. 

Hannah, La, now! you say so because my 
hair has been allowed to grow go long, and 
aunt and every body says That my ears are the 
prettiest thing about me. But it an’t aunt’s 

ult:’ I shail have it cut when we go to town. 
(Putting her hair behind her ears awkwardly 
eee i Jingers, and beginning to look rather 


Wor. (looking at them with affected admira- 
tion.) O, beautiful indeed ! 

Jen. (peeping from his hiding-place.) Ay, 
I thought the beauty lay hid under some snug 
covert or other: it was devilishly well con- 
ceal'd, by my faith! 

Hannah. La, now! did you think they 
were ag pretty as they are ? 

Wor. Pmnust confess { should have expect- 
ed to find them somewhat of a longer shape. 
But conceal them for pity’s sake, my charm- 
ing Hannah : this is dangerous, 

Hannah, Hannabella, you know. 

Wor. O yes, Hannabella I mean. It is 
dangerous to look upon so much beauty, when 
one at the same time thinks of the extraordi- 
nary accomplishments of your mind. 

Hannah, La, now! who has told you that 
I got by heart six whole parts of the hundred 
and nineteenth psalin, word for word, in the 
space of two mornings only, and every body 
said it was very extraordinary? Somebody 
has told it you, I know. 

Wor. No, nobody; E just found it out my- 
self. 

Hannah. La, now! that is so wonderful! 
Aunt berselfsaid that my cousin Martin could 
not have done it so well. 


Wor. Your cousin Martin.!«would 
PS aT ee ater task 


Phew beauty must be 
lent aunt does all she 





any one bod. 


nobody tells me any thin, 
about it. yea 

Wor. Indecd ! that is very extraordinary : 
but they have their own ends in that. Don’t. 
they watch you, and keép always somebody 
near you? 

Hannah. To he sure my aunt often desires 
my cousin to take care of me when we go out. . 

Wor. I thought so—Ah! my charming 
Hannabella! (Sighs tao or three times, but she 
continues staring vacantly, without taking any 
notice of it.) ; 

Jen. (aside to Worshipton ashe walks near 
his hiding place, rather at a loss what to ao) 
Give a good heavy grunt, sir, and she'll 
ask what's the matter with you: mere sigh- 
ing is no more to her than the blowing of 
your nose. 

Wor. (ogling Hannah and giving a groan.) 
Oh! oh! 

Hannah. La! what is the matter with you? 
have you the stomach ach? My aunt can 
cure that. 

Wor, Nay, my dear Hannabella, it is your- 
self that must cure me. [ have got the heart- 
ach. Itisyour pity [ must implore. (Kneel- 
ing and taking her hand.) 

Hannah. O, sure now! to see you kneeling 
s0—it is so droll! I don't know what to say, 
it is go droll. 

Wor, Say that you will be mine, and make 
me happy there is nothing a lover can do, 
that I will not do_to please you. 

Hannah, Miss Languish’s lover made,songs 
upon her. 

Wor. V'll do so too, or any thing: but don’t 
let your auat know that 1 have apoken to you, 
she would be so angry. 

Hannah. O no! she is very fond of people 
being married. 

Wor. Yes, but she will be angry at us tho’; 
80 don’t tell her, nor Miss Martin, nor any 
body a word of the matter. Do promise this, 
my charming Hannubella! my life depends 
upon it. (Rnecling again, and taking her 
hand.) © don’t pull away from me this fair 
hand! 

Hannah. La! I'm sure I an’t pulling it 
away. 

Wor. (starting up suddenly from his knees.) 
There’s somebody coming. (Runs out and 
leavés Hannah strangely bewildered, and not 
knowing where to run.) 

Hannah. O dear, dear ! what shall I do? 


Enter Hopxins. 


Hopkins. What is the matter, Miss Clod- 
pate? My Lady sent me to see what is be- 
come of you : are you frightened for any thing, 
that you keep standing here in such aatrange 
manner ? 

Hannah. Ola,no! but I just thought some- 
how, that you would think there was some- 

ith (Hopkins looks about the room 
Paha ih 
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wall, you see; and Mr. Worshipton's an’t 

there, you see; for his has got five capes to 

it, and the cloth is of a much lighter colour, 

and it has got more button-holes to it too than 
: any body’s else in the house. 

Hopkins. (still staring strangely about.) Mr. 
‘Worshipton’s! was he here? 

Hannah. La, no! an’t I just telling you 
that he an’t here ? 

Hopkins. (aside.) Well this is droll enough 
too—but no, no! it can't be any thing nei- 
ther. (aloud.) Your aunt is impatient for 

you, Miss Clodpate. 
Hannah, O la! ('m going to her directly, 
[Exeost Hannah and Hopkins. 
Jen. (coming forward from his hiding 
place, and shrugging up his shoulders as he 
jks after Hannah.) This is the price my 





master is willing to pay for his curricle and 
his horses, 


Re-enter Wors HIPToN, 


Wor. I think we have done pretty well, 
Jenkins, for the first unset. 

Jen, Yes to be sure, sir; but—but— 

Wor. But what, Jenkins? 

Jen. Pardon my freedom, sir:—but 
don’t you think she is rather too great a fool 


for—. 

Wor. Poh! poh! poh! she is all the better 
for that: it is a great advantage, and one that 
Tam certain of. 

Jen. As to the certainty of it nobody 
will dispute that, I believe. 

Wor. Don't trouble thy head about it, if| 
I'm satisfied. And remember the caution I 
gave you to say nothing, in the way of ask- 
ing questions at the servants, to lead them to 
suspect what we are about. 

Jen, Don’t be afraid of that, sir: I can’t 
if 1 would; for the man-servant that attends 
them is a country booby, who has not been 
in the family a fortnight, and knows nothin, 
at all about it; and my Lady’s woman, wit 
her staunch old-fashion’d notions, has taken 
such a dislike to me that I hate to have any 
thing to say to her. 

Wor. So much the better. Yes, yes ! things 
will go swimmingly on: I shall soon jockey 
them all. (Exeunr. 


Scene IIL.—a cHaMbeR ALL LITTER- 
ED OVER WITH BOOKS, PAPERS, OLD 
coats, sHoes, &c, &e, AMARYLLIS 





DISCOVERED SITTING BY A TABLE WITH 
A PEN IN HIS HAND, AND PAPER BE- 
FORE HIM. AFTER MUSING SOME TIME, 
HE WRITES 4ND THEN BLOTS OUT 
WHAT HE HAS WRITTEN. 


Amaryllis. (to himself.) This won’t do: 
it does not sound well. What a teasing thing 
it is, when one has got a beautiful line, to be 


“Qn thy ideal pinions let me fly, 
“ High-soaring Fancy, far above the sky : 
ee, Beyond the starry sphere towering sublime, 
« Where vulgar thought hath never dard to— 


No, climb does not please me : itis too heavy 
a motion for thought. (Musing and rubbing 
his forehead.) 

“ Beyond all thought inspiring vulgar rhyme,” © 


No,that won't do neither. (Musing again and 

biting his nails.) Pest take it! if I should bite 

my fingers to the quick it won’t come to me. 

a gentle knock at the door.) Who's there? 

(in an angry voice.) 

Dolly. (half opening the door.) 'Tis 1, sir: 
does your fire want coals? 

Smarts. (ina softened voice.) O, itis you, 
Dolly, Come in and see, my good girl! Enter 
Dolly, and pretends to be busy in putting the 
room in order, whilst Amaryllis takes his pen 
and begins several times to write, but as often 
lays it down again, looking at the same time 
ower his shoulder at her.) Plague take it! she 
puts it all out of my head. (Leans his armon 
the table for some time, still looking frequently 
about to her.) Faith, 1 believe she has a sneak- 
ing kindness for me, she finds always so ma- 
ny litle things todo in my room. She's a 

ood, rosy, tight Rt, on my soul’ (Aside.) 

lo, my pretty Dolly, that book is too heavy 
for you: I'll put it in its place. (Getting up 
with, great animation and running to her) 

Dolly, O no, sir! V'll do it very well my- 

self. I just thought as how your room would 

be in confusion, and so—— 

Amaryllis. And so you came to put my 
head into confusion too, you little baggage. 

Doily. O sure ! I hope not, sir, 

Amaryltis, You're a sly gipsy, Dolly. But 
you think of me sometimes then, eh? (Pinch- 
ing her car and patting her cheek.) 

Wor. (without) Amaryllis! Amaryllis! are 
you at home, Amaryllis? 

Amaryllis runs beck to his table again, and pre- 
tends to be writing, without attending to the 
inkstand and several books which he over- 
sets in his haste, whilst Dolly makes ker es- 
cape by the opposite door just as Worshipton 
enters. 

Wor. Vheard you were at home, so I made 
bold to enter. hat, writing so composedly 
after all this devil of a noise ? 

Amaryllis. (looking up with affected apathy, 
Yes, 7 thee the cat has en playing fa 
gambols amongst my books. 

Wor. It may have been the cat, to be sure, 
for those creatures have witchcraft about 
them, and can do many wonderful things o’ 
winter nights, as my old nurse uscd to tell 
me ; but if you had told me it was half a doz- 
en of dogs that made sucha noise,I should 
searcely have believed you. Cats too can put 
on what forms they please, I’ve been told; and 
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‘young one. I caught a glimpse ofher, Ama- 
vyllis, as she fied into the other chamber. 

Amaryllis, Poh! Dolly has been putting 
my books in order: is she gone? (Pretending 
tolook round for her.) 

Wor. Well, well, never mind it! I came 
on a little business to you, else I should have 
been sorry to disturb you; for I know well 
enough you are always employed about some 
sublime thing or other. 

Amaryllis. You are too flattering —You 
come upon business ? 

Wor. Yes, Amaryllis, and you are so good- 
natured, that [ shan’t make any preamble a- 
bout it. I want to please a lady, or make a 
lady believe I am pleased with her, which is 
the same thing, you know; and I want to 
borrow one of your poems that I may present 
it to her as written in praise of herself. How- 
ever, she is not very refined in her taste, any 
¢gommon-place thing will do. 

Amaryllis, I am infinitely flatter’d, Mr. 
Worshipton, that you should apply to me for 
a common-place thing. Since thie is the 
style of poetry that suita you at present, I 
can’t help thinking you might have succeed- 
ed pretty well in writing it yourself. 

Wor, Poh, -‘now ! you don't take my mean- 
ing. I meant any little piece that has cost 
you little time or study, will do very well for 
my purpose: 1 should be very sorry to take 
one of your good ones. 

Amaryllis. Sir, lL have bestowed some time 
and study upon all my pieces, and should be 
rather unwilling to think I had any other to 
offer you. 

Wor. How perverse you are in misunder- 
standing me! The best poet that ever lived 
has a best and 2 worst poem; and I only make 
the humble request to have one of your least 
sublime ones. Do, my dear friend, look thro’ 
your budget. Many of your works, | know, 
are master-pieces, and I have had a great de- 
sire for a long time to hear you read some of 
them, but was unwilling to disturb you of an 
evening. 

Amaryjltis, (softened.) I believe I must find 
something for you. Will you have a love- 
song ora sonnet ? 

Wor. Any of them will do: she does not 
‘Know the one from the other. 

Amaryllis, (taking papers from his table.) 
Here are verses addressed to Delia playing on 
‘the lute. : 

Wor. (taking it.) This will do very well; 
for tho’ | don’t believe she plays upon the 
lute, it will be civil to suppose that she does, 
till we really know the contrary. 

Amaryllis. You speak lightly of the lady, 
Worshipton, for a lover. 

Wor. 1am not so refined in my ideas of 
these matters as you are, Amaryllis. Tama 
man ofthe world, and that character can’t be 
supported long on aslendes fortune : the lady 
is very rich— But mum: pot a word of this 
ty ines ries 


But you said you should like to hear me read 
some of my poems. I am not very busy at 
present ; I will indulge you with pleasure. 

Wor. You are extremely obliging —For a 
man pretty well received by women of the 
first circles, as I believe without vanity I may 
say of myself, it would be a silly trick to mar- 
Ty at all, did not my circumstances compel 
me to it; but I shall make sucha choice of'a 
wife as shal] make me pass as much as pow 
sible for a single man still. 

Amaryllis. (impatiently.) Very well!—1 
have a poem here which [ think you will be 
pleased with. 

Wor. You are very good indeed.—But you 
see how I am circumstanced: 1 must have 
fortune —How foolish it was in the Mar- 
chioness of Edgemore to think I was going to 
elope with Lady Susan! 1 never paid more 
than common attention to her in my life. 
It is impossible for me to marry without for- 
tune. 

Amaryllis. (still more impatient.) Well that 
is all very true.—But here is a pastoral which 
you will not, I hope, find unworthy your 
attention, if you will have the goodness to 
give it me. 

Wor. Youare infinitely obliging; but I am 
extremely sorry my time wil! not allow me 
so apes a pleasure. 

Amaryllis. Then I'll read you this elegy, 
which is shorter. 

Wor. \'mn really obliged to you, but—— 

Amaryllis. Or perhaps you would like to 
hear my grand ode, which is in the next 
room. (Runs to fetch it.) 

Wor. (alone.) How that man _pestera one 
with his damned vanity. Shall I make my 
escape while he is gone? No, no! that would 
be too rude: I'll try another way of getting 
off.— Worshipton ! Worshipton ! 

(Calling out with a feigned voice.) 


Re-enter AMARYLI'3 with his poem in his 
hhuad. 


Amaryllis. Now, Worshipton, I'll show 
you what | believe, without vanity, I msy 
call hitting off the figurative and sublime 
style in poetry, pretty well. 

Wor. \ beg pardon: 1 am extremely mor- 
tified, but I cannot possibly stay to hear it 
now, for Sir John waits without, calling for 
me, and I must positively goto him. Did 
you not hear him call very loud? 

Amaryllis. O, if Sir John is without we 
can ask him in, and he shall hear it too. 

{Going towards the door.) 

Wor. (stopping him eagerly.) No, no, my 
good friend, not now. if you please : it is im- 
possible : we shall hear you another time. 

Amaryllis. I shai] be at home all the eve- 
ning ; shall ¥ expect you halfan hour hence ? 

‘az. No, not quite so soon, I thank you; 
we shall be engaged. But we shall have 
great pleasure very soon—good bye to you. 
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then, perhaps, I may expect you: I shall be 
at leisure all the evening. 
Wor. Really you are most exceedingly 
obliging, but [ am afraid it will not be in our 
wer. Excuse my haste, I am very much 
disappointed. (Going hastily.) 

Amaryllis. (stopping him again.) Nay, 
surely after supper you can contrive to come 
to me. 

. Wor. O, no, no! one hag enough to do 
then to digest the horrible eating of this dia- 
bolical inn, without surfeiting one’s self—[ 
beg pardon! without giving one’s self the 
pleasure, I meant to say, of-—-—excuse me! 
excuse me! I must not keep him waitin; 
any longer; you heard how loud he call’ 
me: I am extremely disappointed indeed. 

[Exrr, breaking from him in great haste. 

Amaryllis. (looking after him angrily.) 
‘Well, let him go, pitiful fellow ! he is so ta- 
ken up with himself and his own little paltry 
vanity, he has neither capacity nor taste to 
relish high poetry. [Exrr very majestically. 





ACT Hil. 


Scene [.—a paRK NARROW PASSAGE- 
ROOM, WITH THE DOOR OF AN ADJOIN- 
ING CHAMBER LEFT OPEN, IN WHICH 
ARE DISCOVERED LADY GOODBODY, 
MISS MARTIN, AND HANNAH. 


Enter Str Jonn HazeLwoov and WorsHire 
TON. 


Sir John H. The light is gone out: let us 
wait here till David brings us another candle. 
Ha! is it fair to wait here? 

(Perceiving the ladies.) 

Lady G. (within to Miss Martin.) Indeed, 
Mary, you ought to consider yourself as very 
fortunate in having the opportunity of pleas- 
ing an agreeable man. 

Miss Martin. (within.) Mr. Worshipton do 
you mean? 

Wor. (in « low voice, stealing eagerly near- 
er the door.) They are talking of me, dear 
creatures ; let us hear what they have to say 
upon this subject. 

Sir John H. Fye, Worshipton ! would you 
tum eve-dropper ¢ 

Lady G. (within.) No, you know well 
enough it is Sir John I mean. 

Sir John H. (drawing also near the door.) 
Ha! talking of me too. Well, if people will 
converse with their doors open, there is no 
help for it. 

Miss Martin. (within.) How should 1 know 
who your Ladyehip means by an agreeable 
man ? 

Lady G. You may know at Ieaat who I do 
not mean ; for that poor frivolous fine gen- 


tleman can be agreeable to nobody. 
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Lady G. Qwithin.) Sir John is a man that 
any woman might like. He isa man of for- 
tune. 

Miss Martin. (within.) So is our neighbour, 
Squire Numbscull. 

Lady G. (within.) Fye, child! Sir John is 
a well made man, and— 

Miss Martin. (within.) And so | must like 
him for not being crooked. 

Lady G. (within.) You are both perverse 
and foolish. Sir John— : 

Miss Martin, (within earnestly.) If you 
have any love for me, aunt, drop this subject 
forever: the very mention of his name ix 
distressing to me. 

Sir John H. (in a low voice, turning from 
the door quickly.) You need not be so vehe- 
ment, fair lady ; I have no intention to. give 
you the smallest trouble. 

Lady G. (within.) I leave you to your 
own humours, Miss Martin; you have got 
beyond all bearing. with your nonsense. 

[Exit into ax inner chamber. 

Sir John H. I thought her sensible, I con- 
fess; but how confoundedly pert and flippant 
she has wy de on the front of 

(Aside on the front of the stage. 

Wor. (going to him conceitedly.) You ah 
disturbed, Sir John, 

Sir John H. Nota jot! not a jot, truly! 
It rather amuses me. 


Enter Davin with a candle, holding his spread 
hand before it as if to prevent it from blowing 
out. 


David. I should have brought {the candle 
sooner, bat I have but a short memory, your 
honour (to Sir John) and a man with a short 
memory, is like a— 

Sir John H. No matter what he’s like: 

on with the light, and we'll follow thee. 
(Ear David, (looking very foolish.) That 
fellow has become nauseous with his similies. 
(As they are going out Worshipton stops Sir 
John.) 

Wor. They speak again; do stop here a 
moment. 

Hannah. (within.) Would it grieve you, 
cousin, if my aunt were to propose Mr. Wor- 
shipton to you instead of Sir John? 

ie Martin. (within.) No, my dear, not at 
all. 

Wor, (in a low voice.) You see I am in fa- 
your with the niece, Sir John, tho’ the aunt 
gives the preference to you. 

Hannah. (within.) ( thought as mach, for 
he’s a very pretty gentleman, isn’t he ? 

Miss Martin. (within) He is even so. 

Hannah. (within.) And he dresses so pret- 
ty and new fashion’d, don’t he? 

Miss Martin. (within.) Tt is very true. 

Hannah. (within.) And then he talks so 
clever, like the fine captain that run off with 
Miss Money. He is as clever every hit, 
nitha’ he don’t swear so much: an’t he. 
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at. And had Lady Goodbody laid her snare 
to catch him for me, it would not have griev- 
ed me at all. 

Wor. (in triumph.) Do you hear that, Sir 
John? 

Hannah. (within.) It would not have griev- 
ed you at all? 

- Miss Martin. (within.) No, my dear; for 
with all these precious qualities of his, his 
good or bad opinion is of no consequence to 
me. [ could bear such a creature to suppose 
I have designs upon him, without being un- 
easy about the matter. (Walking up and 
down. disturbed, and then talking to herself.) 
To appear to Sir John Hazelwood as a female 
fortune-hunter, endeavouring to draw in a 
wealthy husband for her own convenience— 
O, it is not to be endured! To be degraded 
in the eyes of the very man whose good opin- 
ion L should most value—it is enough to 
imake one distracted! (Worshipton retires be- 
hind Sir John very foolishly, who remains fix- 
ed to the spot with surprise.) 

Hannah. (within.) Do you love Sir John? 

Miss Martin, (within.) No, my dear, [ am 
not weak enough to do that, when I know I 
shall never be beloved again, Could I have 
gained his good opinion, [ should huve been 
contented, without pretending to hia heart. 

Sir John H. (vehemently.) But thou shalt 
have both, by this blessed hour! 

Miss Martin. (within.) But now, as my 
aunt carries on her attack, I don’t know how 
‘to maintain my credit : I shall be compelled 





to be dowarig| tly rude to him. 
Sir John H. Ay, very right, very right, my 
brave girl !—It is a glorious girl! lore her 


for her spirit. 

Hannah. (ithin.) Tt gets very cold: I'll 
shut the door now, for the smoke is all gone. 

Miss Martin. (within.) What, has the door 
been standing open all this while? 

Hannah. (within.) Didn’t you see me open 
it to let out the smoke ? 

Miss Martin. (within) I am so harassed 
and vexed | don’t see what is before mine 
eyes: shut it directly. 

(Hannah shuts the door.) 

Sir John H. We are dark now, but I hear 


David's footsteps in the passage. Poor fel- 
low! I have affronted him. David! friend 
David! (Calling.) 


Re-enter Davrp with a light, looking very sour. 


David. What do you want, sir? 

Sir John H. To be Ee to our rooms, 
my good David.—Nay, don’t look so grave, 
man. I spoke rather shortly to you, indeed, 
because I was thinking of something else at 
the time ; but you are too wise, my good Da- 
vid, to mind such small triflea as these. 

David, with his fuce brightening.) Lord 
love you, sir! J have both given and taken 
short words ere now: thatis nothing to me. 
But I wish { may remember to call your 
honoar in the morning, for as I wasa saying, 
a@ man with a short memory—— 


Sir John H. Yes, yes, let us have it all 
now, as we go along; and put this under 
your pillow to prevent you from over-sleep- 
ing yourself, my friend David. 

(Giving him money.) 

David. O Lord, sir, I can’t refuse any 
thing your honour offers me, but there is au 
occasion for this. 

Sir John H. Put it in your pocket, man: 
there is a virtue in it. (They move on; Sir 
John following David, end Worshipton kick- 
ing lis shins from side to side, with affected 
carelessness, as he gues after them.) 

Sir John H. (archly turning as he goes 
out.) Thou'rt making ‘a strange noise with 
thy feet, Worshipton. (Exeunrr, 


Scene I].—worsnirTon’s CHAMBER. 


Enter WorsuiPTon, calling ae he enters. 


Wor. Jenkins! Jenkins! 

Jen. (without.) Here, sir. 

Enter Jexxrns in his great coat and boots. 

Wor, Are you ready to set off for this same 
license ? 

Jen. Yes, sir, in a moment. 

Wor. Weil, make good speed then: there 
is no time to lose. Remember all the direc- 
tions and precautions I have given you; anc 
think as thou goest along that thou art work- 
ing for thyselffas well as me, for thy servicer 
shall be nobly rewarded. Thou shalt have < 
slice out of Sir Rowland that will fatten thee 
up by and by into a man of some consequence 

ood speed to thee, my good Jenkins! anc 
use thy discretion in every thing.—Hast thor 
bespoke music for our serenade 

fen. I have found a sorry fiddler, who ha: 

t but three strings to his violin, for the 
foarth is supplied by a bit of pack-thread; 
and an old Highland piper, who has stopped 
here on his way from London to Lochaber 3 
besides a bear-leader, who is going about the 
country with his hariy- grey. 

Wor. Well, well! if they make but noise 
enough it will do. But the most important 
thing is to have the chaise in waiting behind 
the old mill, that while the music is dinning 
in the ears of the old lady and her woman, 
we may convey our prize to it without being 
suspected. Have you engaged Will in our 
interest ? and does he say the road between 
this and Middleton church is now passable ? 

Jen. You may depend upon him, sir, and 
the road too. é 

Wor. Thou art sure I may depend upon 
him? 

Jen. Sure of it, sit. He will do much, he 
says, to serve your honour, but he'll go thro’ 
fire and water to vex the oldbeldame. Lady 
Gondbody he means: he owes her a turn, [ 
believe, for a half-erown she scrubbed off him 
Aig she paid him for the last stage he drove 

er. 

Wor. This is fortunate. Where is Sir John 
just now? 
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. Jen. With old Rycroft: he always gives 
chim his draughts with his own hand, lest 
gt should be neglected. 
: Wor. Then [ may go to the stable without 
idanger, and have some conversation with 
Will myself. By the bye, [have never visited 
tthat old sick devil yet ; do you tell him that I 
‘inquire for him sometimes ¢ 
, Jenkins. 1 do, sir, and Rycroft don’t expect 
more from you. 
;. Wor. Very well, that is enough.—But we 
jlose time. Here is money for thee: set off 
immediately. 
5 [Jenkins receives money and Exit. 
Wor. (alone.) If this succeeds now, it will 
be a devilish lucky turn in my fortune ; for { 
should have found it a difficult matter to have 
lived much longer upon credit. (Musing a 
while.) 1 wish after all it were a less expen- 
sive thing to be a man of fashion. Gold, as 
the proverb says, may be bought too dear.— 
No, no: it can't be bought too dear by one 
who knows how to apend it with spirit. 1 
ehall, at Jeast, have every thing my own way, 
for she is a great fool; that is one good thing 
‘we are sure of. [Exrr. 


Scene I[l.—a passaGE OR OUTER ROOM. 


Enter Sir Jonx HazELwoop, looking eagerly 
to the opposite side of the etage. 
Sir John H. Here comes a lady, but not the 
one I'm in wait for. 


Enter Hanran. 

Sir John Hf, Good morning, Miss Clodpate, 
T hope your morning dreams have not been 
unpleasant: you are early up. 

Hannah. Tmistook the hour when the clock 
struck, for it isa queer-sounding clock they 
have here, and doni't strike at all like the one 
we have at home. 

Sir John H. Good young ladies like every 
thing at home best. 

Hannah. Yes indeed I do, for it was made 
by Mr. Pendlam, the great clock-maker in 
London. Isn’t he clock-maker to the king? 

Sir John H. Indeed [ don't know ma’am. 
—But what pretty gloves you have’ got, Miss 
Clodpate ; areu’t they of a particular colour ? 

Hannah. Lat do you think them pretty? 
My aunt says they are not pretty, but { think 
they are, and that was the reason why [ bought 
them. 

Sir John H. And an excellent one too, 
madam. Pray when did you see your worthy 
fatuer, Sir Rowland? I hope he enjoya as 
good spirits as he used to do long ago? 

Hannah. 1 saw him the twenty-fourth of 
last September, and he was very well, I thank 
you, sir. 

Sir John H. Docs he never leave home 
now? 

Hannah. O, there is Miss Martin coming; 
J must ro away. 


Sir John H. You are perfectly sight to do 
whatever your aunt desires you. 
(Exrr Hannah: 


Enter Miss Martin by the opposite side, Str 
Joun looking at her with great satisfaction ae 
she approaches. She eurtsies slightly, con- 
tinuing to pass on. 

Sir John H. Good morning, madam. 

Miss Martin, Good morning, sir. , 

Sir John H. Do you pass me so hastily, 
Miss Martin? To run away so were enough 
to put it into a vain person's head to believe 
himself dangerous. 

Miss Martin. Perhaps then, yours is not 
without that idea. 

Sir John H. Yet I ought not to be flatter’d 
by it neither; for women, it is said, fly from 
small dangers, and encounter the greater 
more willingly. ‘ 

Miss Martin. Yes, Sir John, we are the re- 
verse of the men in this respect, which ac- 
counts likewise for your detaining me here. 

Sir John H. Nay, in this you are mistaken : 
it is ro mean danger that proves my boldness 
at thia moment. (Placing himself between her 
and the door gayly.) 

Miss Martin. Your boldness indeed is ob- 
vious enougl , whatever I may think of your 
Soureg jut I have no particular desire to 

ass this way: I can find out my way to the 
reakfast-room by another door, if you have 

any fancy for standing sentry at this post. 
(Turning to go by another door.) 

Sir John I. (quitting the door.) And you 
will leave me thus’ scornfully. There is en 
old proverb I could repeat about woman’s 
scorn. 

Miss Martin. I know your old proverb per- 
fectly well, Sir John; and I am obliged to 
you for mentioning it at present, since it seta 
me completely at hberty, without ill manners, 
to say, 1 am heartily tired of this parley. 

[Exir with affected carelessness. 

Sir John H. Well, this is strange enough!“ 
she will charm me, 1 believe, with every 
thing that is disagreeable tome: for I dislike 
a gay woman, I can’t endure a talking one, 
and these kind of snip-snap answers I detest. 
—But J have been too particular in my no- 
tions about these matters: I have always 
been too severe upon the women :—I verily 
believe they are better kind of creatures than 
1 took them for.m—Softly, however! I will 
observe her well before I declare myself. 

{Exrr. 


Enter AMARYLUI1S, with a coat in his hand, and 
dressed in his night-gown. 
is (alone.) What a plague is the 
matter with the string ef my bell this mornin, 
that it won’t ring! [wish my Dolly would 
come and brash this coat for me. (Lestening.) 
i i tairs; she'll be 
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my linen, set my slippers by the fire in a Le ean. (Going out with thevoat.) He shall 


morning ( or, good soul! she heard me com- 
plain that [am troubled with a chillness in 
my feet), and done all those little kindly of- 
fices about me .with such a native grace as 
beggars all refinement.—But what, indeed, 
ure the embellishments of artful manners to 
the graces of simple unadorned nature ?—She 
is at hand.—Dolly ! my sweet Dolly! 
Calling 10 her.) 
Dolly. (without.) Coming, sir. 

uss. There is something of natural 

harmony in the very tones of her voice. 

Dolly. (without, ina shop angry key.) Get 
down to the kitchen, you vile abominable cur ! 
Do you think I have nothing to do but mop 
the stairs after your dirty feet? Get down 
to the kitchen with you! (The howling of a 
dog heard without.) Yes, yes, howl away 
there! I'll break every bone in your skin, if 
you come this way again, that I will. 

. Enter Dotty, 

Amaryllis. Why Dolly, my good girl, this 
jo rather an inpretty way of talking. 

Dolly. ’Tia but the dog, sir. Vile, nasty 
hound! he is worser than his master. 

Amaryllis, Than hie master ? 

Dolly. Yes, than his master, Mr. Wership- 
ton. is dog's tricks are like his own, for 
he don't care what trouble he gives to a poor 
wervant. 

Amaryllis. So you don't love Mr. Wor- 
shipton, Dolly? Shoutd you have treated a 
dog of mine 00, eh? (pinching her cheek kind- 
ly.) You smile at that you gipsy ; I 
know you would not. 

Dolly, 1 should indeed have had some tore 
regard for the brute, so as he had belonged to 
your honour. A 

Amaryllis. Lthank you, my sweet girl ; but 
you ought to speak gently to every ar 
And don’t call me “ your honour.” [ don’t 
like to hear my pretty Dolly call me so. 

Dolly, Odaiey! what shall J call you then? 

Amaryllis. Call-me Sir, or Mr. Amaryllis, 
or when you would be very kind to me, my 
dear Mr. Amaryllis. 

Dolly. My dear Mr. Amarals. 

Amaryllis, Anaryilis is my name, Dolly. 

Dolly. Yes, yee! I know your name is 


Amarals. ‘ 
Amaryllis. No, child, A His. —But 
‘ou'll pronounce it better by and by. And 


if my Dolly will take this coat and hh it 
for me, when she brings it te my chamber 
again, I have something to say to her in pri- 
vate which will not, I hope, be displeasing to 
her. Exit, looking tendetly at her. 
Dolly. (atone ‘What can he have to aay to 
me now? Ods dickens! I'll wager he means 
to buy-me a new gown.—Faith! he means 
some other thing, perhaps. Well, if he were 
not so much taken up with his books, and his 
apers, and his poetry, and sush trash, I should 
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ush his own coat then, howsémever. 
[Exir. 


ACT IV. 
Scene E—moon-niGHr: 4 FIELD OR 
SMALL COURT BEHIND THE INN, AND 
EVERY THING COVERED WITH SNOW, 


Enter Fiooter, Piper, and Hurpy-Gurpy- 
Max, each with his instrament, 


Fiddler. How devilish cold 'tis! 'tis well we 
are fortified with roast beef and brandy, friend : 
didn’t 1 tell you we should want it all ? 

iy Piper.) 

Piper. Very true: but you would not keep 
a lady of family and condition waiting till we 
cramm’d ourselves, Maister John. 

Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. Dat would be impolite 
in verite. 

Fiddler. Damn me! if 1 would play with 
an empty stomach to the best Iady in Chris- 
tendom. What the devil makes her fancy 
that our music will sound better in this here 
cold field than within doors in such a night as 
this? 1 likes to be snug myself, and I never 
likes to put any one to fardohip” 

Piper. Why thou art a good-humour'd, 
kindly-hearte fellow, John ; I must say that 
forthee. But this is the true way for all love 
music, di na ye ken? Out among the high 
rocks, or under a castle-wall, man !—But 
now,as we areall to play thegether, as it were 
im a concert (taking out his anuff-box, and 
rapping on the lid with an air ef importance,) 
dine ye think, gentlemen, it will be expedi- 
‘ent to inquire first, whether we can play the 
game tunes or not, asl da none of us 
toable ourselves with suste-books, and sick 

ike. 

Fiddler. Icon play a pretty many tunes, 
Piper, but none of them all goes so well on 
my fiddle as Ally Croaker, 

Piper. Ay that is good enough in town to 
play to en orange-woman under e lamp-post,or 
sick like; but this is aledy of family, man, and 
she must have something above the vulgar. 

Fiddler. Play any thing you please, then : 
it will be all the same thing in my dey’s work 
whether I play one thing or another. 

Piper. Day’s work, man! you talk about 
playing on your fiddle as a cobler would do 
about mending of shoes. No, no! we'll do 
the thing decently and creditably. 

Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. Suppose we do give 
her de little chanson d’amour ? 

Piper. Song a moor! what's that ? 

Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. I do play it very pret- 
ty on my hurdy-gurdy. 

Piper. Ay, you may play it well enough, 
pears: for your Haltan foreigners, or sick 

like, that don’t know any better; but any 
body that has been in Lochabar, good ‘troth'! 
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Seoples of my country hear your pipe, dey 
lo so. (Stopping his ears, and mimicking one 
whoruns away.) And 1 do say datI play 
more better music dan you, one, two, ten, 
twe nty times over. 

Piper. Lord help ye, man! it's lang sin 
pride began: will ye compare yourself to the 

aird of McRory's piper. 

Fiddler. A great affair to be sure of the 
Laird of McRory’s piper? 

Piper. You mun eat a bow 0’ meal before 
you be like him tho’. 

Fiddler, Thank God! I have more christ- 
ian-like victuals to eat 

Piper. Better than you or your grandfa- 
ther either, ha’ been glad o’ worse fare. 

Hiddler. Yea, that may be the case in your 
country, like enough where, unless it be a 
lousy tailor, or sick like (mimicking him,) 
few of you taste any thing that has ever had 
life in it. 

Piper. Sir, an’ it were not for respect to 
the lady yonder (pointing to the window where 
Hannah appears,) I would run this dirk into 
that nasty bulk of yours, and let out some of 
the plum-pudding you pretend to be stuffed 
with, you swine that you are ! 

Fiddler. O never mind the lady, Master 
McRory ; I'll box you for two-pence. (Put- 
ung himself in a bozing posture.) 

iper. Done, sir, for half the money. (Put- 

ing imself in the same posture.) 
furdy- Gurdy-Man. Dese men very fool- 
ish: my hurdy-gurdy and I be but strangers 
in dis ae we will keep out of de way. 
(Retiring to a corner of the stage.) 


Enter WorsuiptTon and JenKINs. 


Wor. Hold, hold! what is all thisfor? I 
hired you to give us harmony and not discord, 
and be damn’d to you! 

Fiddler. You shall have that too, an’ please 
your honour. 

Wor. But I want no more than I bargain- 
ed for, so keep this for some other occasion, 
if you please. 

Fiddler. (giving up.) Well, it don't signi- 
fy, I can pick a quarrel with him another, 
time. 

Piper. (to Fiddier.) Since the gentleman do- 
sires it, sir, I shall let you alone for this time ; 
but damn you, sir, if you say a word against 
my country again, I'll make you aman of 
no country atall. (They take up their in- 
struments, and go to different sides of the 
stage, still making signs of defiance to one 
another. 

Wor. (going to the window,) Are you there, 
my charming love? 

Hannah. Yes, I have been here some 


ie. 

Wor. Tcould not come sooner—Remem- 
ber your promise; and in the meantime what 
music shall they play? 

Hannah. Just let them play a concert. 

Wor. A concert.—Well, gentlemen, you 


Fiddler. That is to say, we are all to play 
together. What shall we play? (to Piper.) 
Shall we play the Lady’s Fancy ? 

tper. A custock forthe Lady’s Fancy. 

Fiddler. The Soldier's Delight then ? 

Piper, A —— for the Soldier's Delight! a 
tune for a two-penny alehouse. 

Hurdy-Gurdy-Man. Don't mind him (te 
Fiddler.) he be washpish: you and 1 will play 
Ma chere Amie. 

Piper. Well, well! play what you please, 
both of you, but I'll play ‘the battle of Kill 
Cranky, and hang me, if your “Ah Me” wil 
be heard any more than the chirping of 
ericket in the hearth. (They begin to play, 
andthe Piper drowns them both with his noise.) 

Wor. (stopping his ears.) Give over! give 
over! bless my soul! the squeaking of a 
hundred pigs and the sow-driver at their heels 
is nothing to this, (Going to the window.)— 
Well, my love, how did you like the con- 
cert? 

Hannah. (abore.) Very well,I thank you. 

Wor. (aside.) A lady of precious taste! 
(aside.) But would it not be better to hear 
them one at atime? Which of them shall I 
desire to play first? (aloud.) 

Hannah. (nbove.) Bid that fiddler there, 
without the breeches, play me # tune on his 


bagpipes. 
‘iper. 1 must let you to wit, madam, that 
T am no fiddler, and the meanest man of all 
the McRorys would scorn. to be a fiddler, 
My father before me was piper to the laird, 
and my grandfather was piper to the High- 
land Watch ai the siege of Quibec; and if 
he had not piped Jong and well to them, 
madam, there wad ha’ been lessFrench blood 
spilt that day, let me tell you that, madam. 
Wor. My good Mr. McRory, she meant 
you no offence ; I assure you she respects 
your grandfather very much. Do oblige us 
with a tune on your bagpipes. (Piper makes 
@ profound bow, and standing by the side scene, 
concealed, plays a Highland pee-bro.) 
Wor. (to Piper.) Ithank you, sir; your 
music is excellent: it is both martial and 
aintive.—But where is our little warbler ?-— 
la! here she comes, 


Enter Satty. 


Come, my good girl, can you sing the song 
I gave you? 

Sally. Yes, sir. 

Wor. Let us have it then. 


SONG. 


Ah, Celia, beanteous, heavenly maid ! 
In pity to thy shepherd’s heart, 

‘Thus by thy fatal charms betray’d, 
The gentle balm of hope impart. 


Ah! give me hope in accents sweet, 
Sweet as thy lute’s melodious strain ; 
Vil lay my laurels at thy feet, 
nd blese-the hour that gave me pain, 
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Bon’t you think, my charming Hennah, we | Wor. Buther chamber enters thro’ the old 


have had music enough ? 
Hannah, Just as you please: I don't care. 
Wor, V'll send them off then. (te Jenkins, 
who comes forward.) Take them all to the 
other side of the house, and make them play 
under Miss Martin’s window. You under- 
stand. (Aside. 

Jenkins. Yea, sir. [Exexot Jenkins and 
music, and enter Will, who retires to a corner of 
the stage. 

Wor, (to. Hannah.) How did you like my 
song, Hannabella? 

‘Hannah. Very well, but la! it an’t the song 
you promised to make upon me: it don’t say 
one word about either you or I. 

Wor. Ay, but it does tho’; for you are 
Celia, and I am the shepherd, and that is the 
fashion of love-songs. 

Hannah. Well, that is so droli! 

Wor. So it is—And now, my dearest crea- 
tare, fulfil your promise, and come over the 
window to me*; the postchaise is waiting for 
us. 

Hannah. La! is it the yellow chaise that 
stands commonly in the yard ? 

Wor. L can't. tell you what colour it is, but 
it carries us off to be marricd. Come over the 
window, my love. 
oneal La! I didn’t promise to go over 
the window: Aunt says they never do 
who get over the window ‘i be saarriel T 
oaly promised to run off with you.. 

‘or. But thatis just the same thing. Do 
come now; there is no time to be lost. You 
have only to set your foot‘upon that stone 
which jets out from the wall, and you are in 
my arms in an instant. 

Hannah. No, no! old aunt Gertrude went 
over the window to be married, and she fell 
and broke her leg, and never was married at 
all. 

Wor. But you can’t break your leg here, 
the wall is so low —Come, come, there is no 
time to lose. 

Hannah. O no, no! I know E shall come to 
harm. 

Wor. Do, my dearest Hannabella, there is 
not the least danger. (Jn @ coazing tone of 
‘woice.) z 

Hannak. O no, no! aunt Gertrude broke 
her leg, and I’m sure I shall break mine too. 

Wor. (losing all patience.) Damn 
aunt Gertrude, and all the fools of the fami- 
ly! P'll give you leave to cat my head off if 
you fall. 

Hannah. V'll go away, I won't stay here to 
be damned. (Whimpering, and turning from 
the window.) 

Wor. Forgive me, my love: don’t go away: 1'll 
do any thing to please you.—What the devil 
sshall we do? 

Will. (coming forward.) Don’t press the 
lady to get over the window, sir ; ba finda 
way of getting her out at the door, which I 
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lady’s; so how can you get her out? 

Will. By unkennelling the old lady, to be 
sure; Ul dothat fast enough. 

Wor. (to Hannah.) Then wait in your 
chamber, my dearest creature, till we come 
for you. (side as he goes off with Will.)—~ 
What a devil ofa fool it is! who could have 
thought she would have been so obstinate. 

[Exgunr. 


Scene I1.—asmaLy HALL, WITH THE 
DOORS OF SEVERAL ROOMS OPENING 
INTO IT, 


Enter Worsuirror, and Witt with a candle 
and burnt paper in his hand. 


Wil. (thrusting the burnt paper under one 
of the doors.) Now, my Lady Charity ! 
‘Il be even with you for the half-crown you 
saved off me.—She’ll smell the burning soon 
enough, I warrant ye; for your notable la- 
dies, like her, poke their noses into every: 
corner, and get out of bed at every little 
noise, tosee that no rat be running off with 
one of their old shoes.—Do you go, please 
your honour, and wait at that door there, 
which is the only one that opens to the stair 
case, and I'llsend the young lady to you im- 
mediately. You told her our plan? 

Wor. Yes, I returned to the window, and 
told her. 

Will, [have procured a trusty lad to drive 
in my place, and you'll find every thing as 
you ordered it. 

Wor. 1 thank you, my good fellow: I'll 
make your fortune for this. 

Wil, I know your honour is a noble-minded 
gentleman, Exit Worshipton, 

Will {close listening at the door.) Yea, yes, 
she smells it now : I hear herstirring. (Batol- 
ing very loud.) Fire! fire! fire! The house | 
is on fire! Fire! fire! fire ! 

Enter Lapy Goopzopy in her night-clothes, 
followed by Hannan. 


Lady G. Mercy on us! how strong F smell 
it here! Where are all the servants? Cail 
every body up. (Exir Hannah by the stair- 
case door.) 1s that the way out? Stay, Han- 
nah, and take me with you. 

Will. Your Ladyship had better take hold 


r| of my arm, and I'fl take you safe out. 


Lady G. Do take me out! do take me out! 
Fire! fire! fire! Is there nobody coming to 
us? (Takes hold of Will's arm, who staggers 
along with her first to one side of the stage, and 
then to the other.) Why, what are you about, 
fellow? I'll get better alone by myself. 

Will. Never fear! never fear! I'll warrant 
I'll take care of your Ladyship. 

Lady G. Why don’t you go faster then? 


Let go my arm, I say. Is the fellow mad or 
drunk ? 

Will. V'll take care of your Ladyship. Old 
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_Tady G. Look to your own feet, fool! and 
let me lone: ake man’s distracted! let go 
y my arm, lsay. (She struggles io ee: he 
keeps fast fold of her, and hobbies palibe over 
the stuge, she ail the while calling out fire, till 
they get to the stuir-case door, where he falla 
down, with his body right across the door to 
prevent its opening, as # he were in a fit.) Heav- 
en preserve us! the man’s in a fit, and the 
cor won't open. Who’s there? Fire! fire! 
re ! 


Enter Lawpiapy and Dorty. 


Landlady. Fire in my house, mercy on us! 
how strong it smells here. O Iud! fud! Pm 
aruin’d woman! Where can it have broke 
out? Olud! lud 

Dolly. Lack 









isy ! I smell it over head. 
Vil pawn my life it is in the north garret, where 
my new gown lies. O dear! O dear! 

Landtady (running distractedly about.) Fire ! 
fire! Water! water! will nobody assist a 
poor ruined woman Oh, all my good furni- 
ture ! Oh, my new dimity bed ! 


Enter Sir Joun Hazzuwoon in his night-gown, 


Sir John H. Confound your new dimity bed. 
Where is Mies Martin ? 

Lady G. O my child! my child! where ts 
my child? 

‘Sir Juhn H. YN go for her.—But here she 
comes; all’s well now; let it burn as it will. 
(Enter Miss Martin, and Sir John runs eager- 
ly up to her, but nope short suddenly.) 

. old sick fellow is in bed, and can't stir a lim 
to save himself; I must carry him out in my 
arms. (Going hastily out, but is stopped 
Amaryllis, who enters grotesquely dressed in 
his nightcap.) 

Amaryllis. Where are you going? where 
has it broke out? 

Landlady, O lud, sir! it is broke out up 
stairs, and all my goods will be burnt. Who 
will assist @ poor ruin’d woman ? 

Amaryllis. There is no fire up stairs, I as- 
sure you, but I smell it here. 

Landiady. Then it iy down stairs, and we 
ahall all be burnt before we can get out. 
(They all crowd about the staircase door.) 
Raise that great fellow there. 

Lady G. He's in a strong hysterick fit. 

Dolly. Give hima kick ’o the guts, and that 
will cure his extericks. 

Sir John H. A hasty remedy, gentle maid- 
en. (Sir John and Amaryllis lift Will neck 
and heels from the door.) 


Enter Davin from the stair-case. 


David. Who stopped the door there? what's 
all this bustle for? 

Landlady. O, David, David! isn’t there 
fire below stairs, David ? 

David. Yes, as much as will roast an egg, 
if you blow it well. 

Landlady. Nay, but I’m sure the house is 
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and that bodes me no good. _’ll go and lock 

all over the house. Come, Doll. 

[Exzontr Landlady and Dolly. 

Sir John H. (to Amaryllis.) We had bet- 
ter search toa. 

Exzont Sir John and Amaryllis. 
David. What's the matter with Will? 
Lady G. He's in a strong fit 
Dad. I never knew him in one before : 

I'm afraid he’s dead, poor fellow! What will 

become of old Grize] his mother now? He 

gave the best half of his earnings to keep her 
out of the workhouse. 

Lady G. Did he indeed! good young man! 
Run and get assistance for him. But, hap- 
pen what will, old Grizel shan’t go to the 
workhouee, for F'll take care of her myself. 
Haste, good David! run for the apothecar: 
directly, (Exir David.) Go, Mary, fetch 
me some drops from my room. (Exir Misa 
Martin.) Poor young man! i 

Will, (getting up, and falling on his knees to 
Lady Goodbody.) O, my goodblessed lady ! 
I'ma Jew, and a Turk, anda Judas Iscariot. £ 
have Played the knave with you all this while 
outof spite. If 1 had not been a beast I might 
have known that you were a main good, chari- 
table lady—But Pil fetch her back again: 
I'll run to the world’s end to serve you. 

Lady G. You are raving, I fear: who will 
you fetch back ? 

Will. The great heiress, your niece, madam, 
who is run off to marry Mr. Worshipton, ans 
all by my cursed contrivance too. 

Lady G. The great heiress, my niece! 

Will. Yes, my lady ; your niece, Mias Clod- 
tch her back again, tho’ every 
bone in my skin should be broken, 

Lady G. This is strange, indeed! (Con- 
sidering a while.) No, no, young man, don’t 
goafter her: she is of age, and may do as 
she pleases. 

Will. Oda my life, you are the best good 
lady alive! I'M run and tell my old mother 
what a lady you are. 4 

Lady G. Nay, I'll and see her myself; 
I may be able mA ‘make her situation aire born’ 


fe , perhaps. : 

Will. urstin tnto tears.) Thank you, ma- 
dam! Heaven knows I thank you! but os 
long as I have health and these two hands, I'll 
take care of her who took care of me before 
I could take care of myself. 

Lady G. You are a geod young man, I see, 
and I have a great mind 19 take care of you 
both. She has brought you soberly up, I hope, 
and taught you to read your Bible. 

Will. @ Lord, madam! old Grizel can’t 
read a word herself, but many a time she de- 
sires me to be good—and so I will: hang me 
if1 don’t read the Bible from beginning to 
end, hard names and altogether ! 

Lady G. Come into the parlour with me: 

‘ou must tell me more of this story of Mr. 

‘orshipton and» -ny niece. ~ 
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Miss Martin. I sought them every where, 
and thought I should never~— 

Lady G, We don’t want them now; carry 
them back again, [Exsunt Lady Goodbody 
Bre Will by one side, and Misa Martin by the 

er. 


Scenz II}.—rHe inn YARD, WITH THE 
STARLE-DOOR IN FRONT, AT WHICH 
WILL APPEARS, 43 IF READY TO 8AD- 
DLE A HORSE. 


Enter AMARYLLIS. 


. Amaryllis. T hear, Will, you are going by 
Lady Goodbody’s orders to desire the your 

couple to return to her from church : I shoul 

be much obliged to you if you would take 
Dorothea behind you, for she has got some 
business in the village this morning, and there 
is no conveyanco for her unless you take her 


up. 
Will. What, our Doll do you mean? 
Amaryllis. Yes, Will. 
Will. Hang her ! tet her walk : Blackberry 
won't carry double. 
Amaryllis. Lam sure he will, if you try him. 
Will, Why should I hobble all the way with 


a fat wench behind me? She's able enough 
to walk. 

Amaryllis. Don’t be so ill-natured now: 
she would not be so to you if she could serve 

ou. 
3 Will. No, to be sure: as farasa kick o’ the 
guts goew to eure one of the extericks, kindly 
christian! she will be ready enough with her 
service. 

Amaryllis. Come, come ! don’t be so crusty 
now. Here is money for you: Blackberry 
must carry double. (Giving him money} 

Will. Ay, to be sure, if 1 coax him well, 
don’t know but he may : for tho’ he is but a 
brute he has as many odd humours shout him 
a any reasonable creature. 

Amaryliiz. Do, my good fellow, and put a 
soft pillion under her, for the road is very 
rough. 

Will. Nay, hang me if I do that! she an’t 
so delicate, good sooth !—Let her be ready to 
set off in ten minutes, if she means to come, 
for I won't wait an instant for the firatmadam 
in England. A soft pillion for her truly ! 

(Grumbling as Be goes Sate ths ae) 

Amaryllis. (alone.) He been my rival, 

I see, by his spite. But no wonder! my 





charming girl must have many admirers. 
[Esrr. 
ACT V. 
Scene I.—rae xcitcHex. LANDLADY 


DISCOVERED GOING UP AND DOWN, BU- 
S¥ WITH HER FAMILY AFFAIRS, AND 





First man. (drinking.)- My sarvice to you, 


David. 

David. (drinking.) And here’s to your 
very good health, Master Simons, But as T 
was a sayings if I were Squire Haxetop, d’ye 
see, I would look after mine own affairs, and 
not Jet myself be eaten up by a parcel of 
greedy spendthrifts and wandering none 
mongers. I would look after mine own 
fairs, d’ye see, that is what I would. 

Second man. To be sure, David, it would be 
all the better for him, if so be that he were in 
the humour to think so. 

David. Ay, to be sure it would, Master 
Gubbins. For this now is what I have al- 
ways said, and advised, and commented, and 
expounded to every body, that a man who 
don’t look after his own affairs, is, at the beat, 
but a silly colt that atrews about his own fod- 
der. ‘ 

Landlady, Lord help ye, David! would any 
one think to hear you talk, now, that you had 
been once the master of this inn, and all by 
neglecting of your owa concerns are come i 
be the servant at last. 

David. (with great contempt.) Does the 
silly woman think, because I did not min¢ 
every gl of gin, and pint of twopenny sol 
in the house, that I could not have managet 
my own concerns ina higher line? If my 
parents had done by me as they ought to have 
done, Master Simons, and hnd let me follow 
out my learning, as I was inclined to do, ther 
is no knowing what I might have been.— 
Ods life! might have been- a clerk to thi 
king, or mayhap an archbishop by this time 
(A knocking at the door, Landlady opens i 
and enter two Farmers.) 

First Farmer. Is Dolly within? 

Landlady. No, she is gone a little way 
a-field this morning, about some errands of he 


own, 

Second Farmer. That ia a pity now, for we 
bring her such rare news. 

Landlady. Lack-a-daisy ! what can that be? 

Second Farmer. Her uncle, the grazier, is 
dead at last; and tho’ he would never allow 
her a penny in his lifetime, as you well know, 
he has died without a will, and every thing 
that he has, comes to Dolly. 

First Farmer. Ay, by my faith! as good 
ten thousand pounds, when ‘otiee and stock, 
and all is disposed of, as any body would wish 
to have the handling of. 

. Ten thousand pounds! how 
le are born to be lucky! A poor 
woman like me may labour all her life long, 
and never make the twentieth part of it. En- 
ter Sally, Come hither, Sally: did Doll telt 
you where she was going thie morning? 

Sally. No, but can guess well enough 
for she is all dress’d in white, and I know. it 
is to Middleton church tobe married to that 
there gentleman that writes all the songs and 
the metre. 


some peop 
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presently. (xeunr Farmersand Sally differ- 
ent ways.) What luck some people have ! 
married to a gentleman too! fortune makes a 
lady of her at once. 

avid. By my faith! and fortune has been 
in great want of stuff for that purpose when 
she could light upon nothing better than Doll. 
They lack’d of fish to make a dish that filled 
their pan with tadpoles. 

Landlady. Don't be so spiteful, now, Da- 
vid; some folks must be low inthis world, and 
others must be high. 

David. Yes, truly, she'll be high enough. 
Give some folks an inch and they'll take an 
ell; let fortune make her a lady, and she'll 
reckon herself a countess, I warrant ye.— 
Lord help us! I think I see her now, in all her 
stuff silks, and her great bobbing topknots, 
holding up her head ‘as grand and as grave 
asa cat looking out of a window.—Foh ! it 
were enough to make a body sick. 

Landlady. Fy, David! you are as spiteful 
now as if somebody were taking something 
ont of your pocket: I'll assure you she has a 
more genteeler behaviour than most young 
women in the parish: I have given her some 
lessons myself, 

David. Ay, by my faith ! and her gentility 
smacks devilishly of the place that she got it 

ma, 

Re-enter SaLry in great haste. 


Sally, Lack-a-daisy! I went to the atable 
just now to tell Will about Dolly's great for- 
tune; and he is gone, and Blackberry is gone, 
and the chaise and horses are gone. 

Jandlady. There is witchcraft about this 
house!—I'll pawn my life some of the gentle- 
folks are missing too; let us go and see. 

{Exxcnr. 


Scene Il—znrer LaDy soopeopy, 
MIS8 MARTIN, AND SIR JOHN HAZEL~ 
woop. 


Sir John H. (speaking as he enters.) 1am 
heartily sorry for it: my nephew alone is to 
blame, and he will be severely punished 
for his fault.—You expect them to retam 
when the ceremony is over: we shall see them 
soon then. 

Lady G. { dare say we shall: and in the 
mean time let us drop this disagreeable sub- 
ject. 

Sir John H. Forgive me, Lady Goodbody, 
for appearing to regret so much the honour 
of connecting my family with yours, 

Lady G. Indeed, Sir John, I could have 
wished to have received that honour from 
another party. Your nephew, however, sets 
youa good example in marrying, tho’ I’m 
afraid it will be lost upon you. 

Miss Martin. (fretfully.) Your Ladyship 
has teased Sir John so often upon this subject, 
that, if he has any spirit at all, he will cer- 
tainly remain a bachelor from mere contra- 
diction. 





Sir John H. Yes, Miss Martin, that isa mo- 
tive urged with authority by those who 
recommend it from experience, Nay, so 
greatly, it is said, do young ladies delight in 
it, that every thing they do ought to be ex- 
plained by the rule of opposition. When 
they frown upon us itis asmile of invitation ; 
when they avoid us it is a signal to stand up- 
on the watch for a tete-a-tete ; (approaching 
her with an arch smile as she druws herself 
up with an affected indifference.) but when 

-y toss back their heads at our approach, 
in all the studied carelessness of contempt, 
we may consider ourselves as at the very pin- 
nacle of favor. Is it allowable, madam, to 
take this rule for my guide ? : 

Miss Murtin. By all means, Sir John; self- 
love will naturally teach you to judge b 
that rule which proves most for your own ad- 
vantage, { hope, however, you will allow 
those unlucky men upon whom we bestow 
our siniles, to find out another for themselves. 

Lady G. {to Miss Martin, displeased.) You 
have got a sharp disagreeable way of talking 
of late, which is not at all becoming, child: 
you used to smile and look good-humoured to 
every body. 5 

ftss Martin. And so I may again, madam, 
when I am with the poor ‘silly folks who 
don’t know how humiliating it is for them to 
be so treated: I hope I shall always be civil 
enough to spare Sir John Hazelwood that 


mortification. (Making him an affected and 
tronical curtesy.) 
Lady G. 


(peevishly.) Let us have no more 
of this Bi John, ¥ shall now give up teaz- 
ing you about matrimony. I see you are in- 
corrigible, 

Sir John H. Then you see further than I 
do, madam, for I rather think it possible [ 
may be persuaded to enter into it at last. 

y G. I'm sure I most earnestly wish it 
for your own sake ; and so confident am I of 
your making an excellent husband, that I 
would even venture to recommend you to 
the dearest relation I have. 

Miss Martin. (aside, breaking away from 
them suddenly, and hurrying to the other. end 
of the room.) At it again! I can bear this no 
longer. 

Sir John H. (to Lady Goodbody.) You see, 
madam, this conversation is interesting only 
to you and me: had I not then better make 
love to your ladyship ? 

Lady G. Why there was a time, Sir John, 
when I was not without admirers. 

Sir John H. How much I should have 
liked—but it would have been a dangerous 

tatification—to have seen these attractions 
in their full strength which are still so pow- 
erful in their decline. 

Lady G. There is still 2 good likeness of 
me, as I was in those days, which Mary now 
wears upon her arm: whilst I go to give 
some orders to my woman, make her pull off 
her glove and shew it to you. You'll have 
the sight ofa very pretty ‘hand and arm by 
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the bye ; our family is remarkable for pretty 
nds. [Exrr. 

Sir John H. (going up to Miss Martin.) 
May I presume, madam, thus authorized, to 
beg you will have the condescension to grati- 

me. 
Miss Martin. I can’t possibly: It is not on 
my atm at present. 

‘Sir John H. Ney, but I see the mark of it 
through your glove: may ] presume to assist 
you in pulling it off? (Offering to take hold 
of her glove, whilst she puts away his hand 
with great displeasure.) 

Miss Martin. You presume indeed : I can’t 
‘suffer it to be pulled off. 

Sir John H. Then I must indeed be pre- 
sumptuous, for positively [ will seeit. (Zuk- 
ing hold of her -hand, whilst she, struggling 
to pullit away from him without effect, at last, 
inher distress, gives him with the other hand 
a.good box on the ear, and then, bursting into 
tears, throws herself into the next chair, and 
covers her face with both her bands) My 
dear Miss Martin, forgive me! I fear 1 have 
behaved ungenerously to you: but believe 
me, careless as I may have appeared, I have 
beheld you with the most passionate admira- 
tion. (Kneeling at her feet.) 

Miss Martin. (turning from him disdain- 

fully.) Get up, Sir John, and find out some 
‘amusement more becoming your understand- 
ing and your years. (Walks to the bottom of 
the stage with assumed dignity, whilst Sir John 
sits down much agitated on a chair on the 
front: she, turning round, perceives his agi- 
tation, and forgetting her displeasure, runs up 
to him eagerly.) . 

Miss Martin. Good heaven! is it possible 
that you are thus affected, What is it that 
disturbs you 80 much? 

Sir John HA very foolish distress, madam, 
‘but it will not long disturb me. 

Miss Martin. 1 hope it will not. 

Sir John H. Nay, it shall not, madam.— 
First when I beheld you, J was weak enough 
to think that I discovered in an assemblage 
of features by no means (pardon me) particu- 
Jarly handsome, as many worthy and agreea- 
ple qualities as would have been unpardona- 
ble in the most ardent physiognomist. Isaw 
thro’ the weak designs of your aunt, and ap- 
plauded your delicacy and spirit. I will con- 
-fess, that passing by the door of your apart- 
ment the other night, as it stood open, I 
heard you mention me to your cousin in a 
way that completely ensnared me. i was 
foolish enough to believe I had at last found| ing, 

a woman in whose keeping ] might entrust) Sir John H. I think, sir, it would become 
my happiness. But it was a weakness in| you better, in the first place, to crave my 
me: I see my folly now; and this is the Jast pardon. 

time I shall be the sport of vai capricious) Wor. The world makes great allowance, 
woman. Pee F my good Sir, for young men of fashion in 

Miss Martin. Is it possible !—Oh, we have| my situation; knowing us to be of a free, 
both been deceived! I have been deceived } careless, and liberal disposition, it calls us not 
by something very far different from vanity | strictly to account in matters of elopement. 
—my wounded pride still whispering to me) Sir John H. A liberal disposition ! No, sir 5 
that I was the object of your ridicule: and! more selfish than the miser who hides hia 


you have been deceived by a physiognomy - 
that has indeed told you unttuly’ whent vane 
tured to promise any thing more from me 
than the ordinary good qualities and disposi- 
tion of my sex.—We have both been deceiv- 
ed; but Jet us part good friends: and when 
Jam at any time inclined to be out of ha- 
mour with myeelf, the recollection that I have 
been, even for a few deceitful moments, the 
object of your partiality, will be soothing to 
me. 






























Sir John H. (catching hold of her as she 

goes away.) No, madam, we must not part. 
Looking stedfastly and seriously in her face.) 

‘an you, Miss Martin, for once lay aside the 
silly forms of womanship, and answer me a 
plain question upon which the happiness of 
my life depends? Does your heart indeed 
bear me that true regard which would make 
you become the willing partner of my way 
thro’ life, tho’ I promise not that it shall be a 
flowery peth, for my temper and habits are 
particular. 

Miss Martin. Indeed, Sir John, you address 
me in so strange a way, that I don’t know 
what I ought to say. 

Sir Jokn H. Fye upon it! I expected a 
simple, I had almost said a manly answer, from 

‘ou now. (Pauses, cupecting an answer from 

er, whilst she remains silent and embarrassed.) 
No, I see it is impossible : the woman works 
within you still, and will not sufler you to 
be honest. Well, I'll try another method 
with you. (Taking her hand and grasping it 
firmly.) Lf you do not withdraw from me this 
precious hand, I shall suppose you return me 
the answer I desire, and retain it as my own 
for ever. 

Miss Martin. Why, you have bust it so 
much in that foolish struggle, that you have 
not left it power to withdraw itself. 

Sir John H. Now, fye upon thee again! 
this is a silly and affected answer. But let 
it pass: 1 find notwithstanding all my par- 
ticular notions upon these matters, 1 must 
e’en take thee as thou art with all thy faults. 

(Kissing her hand devoutly.) 

Miss Martin. 1 think A hear Worshipton’s 
voice. 

Sir John H. Ah, my poor miserable bside- 

‘oom of a nepkew! 1 must be angry with 

im now, and I know not at present how to 
be angry. 
Enter Worsuipron and Haxnan. 


Wor. My dear uncle, I crave your bless- 
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hoarded gold in the earth. 1 wish you had 
nade what is really right, and not whet the 
meri thinks allowable, the rale of your con- 
-duct. . 
Wor. I shan't argue with you about con- 
duct, Sir John; it is a devilish awkward 
-word in a young fellow’s mouth: but if you 
will do me the honour of visiting me in town 
next winter, I shall introduce you to such eo- 
‘giety and amusements as country gentlemen 
have not always the opportunity of knowing. 
You will, I doubt not, have more deference 
for the world when you are better acquainted 
with it, 

Sir John H. You are infinitely obliging, my 
moet liberal sir.—And so this is all apolo- 
gy you mean to offer for deceiving 2 young 

irl, and making her the victim of your frivo- 
fous and fantastical wants? 

Wor. No, no! I do mean to make an apol- 
ogy to the old lady—Ha! ha! ha! tho’ I 
can’t help laughing when I think how I have 
cheated that wonderful piece of goodness and 
circumspection. I must coax her a little to 
‘bring round the old fellow, my father-in-law, 
for | must have a brace of thousands to begin 
with immediately. 

Sir John H. Yes, you are perfectly right to 
Irons theaplfely apc ss alo mene, ont 

against ide acene, an 
Worshi: a otras conceitedly up and down, 
whilst Miss Martin and Hannah come for- 
ward from the bottom of the stage, engaged in 
conversation. 

Hannah. (in a busy half-whisper.) 80 you 
wee, my dear Mary, you must just tell my 
aunt that he ran away with me, and I could 
not help it, For, O la! he is so in love with 
me you can’t think! And do you know we 
were married by such a queer-looking man : 
he had fifteen holes in his cassock, for I count- 
ed them all over the time of the service. And 
do you know, when we came to the church 
door, Mr, Worshipton had never a ring to put 
‘upon my fi And do you know he bor- 
rowed an old ugly silver one ofa woman who 
eold ballade by the gate, and gave her half-a- 
gpines for it, tho’ it ia not worth a sixpence. 

ut I'm just as good a married woman, you 

koow, for all that, as if it had been gold. 

(Holding up her finger with the ring upon it.) 
4D 


Miss Martin. { believe it will make no 
great difference: } 

Hannah. 1 thought s0.—Now do speak to 
my aynt for me. ‘ 

‘Miss Martin. I certainly will, my deer Han- 
nah, tho' you have pleyed ao sly with us. 

Haennak. But la! don’t tell her about the 
half guinea for the ring, for that would make 
her angrier than all the rest of it-—O lud! 
here she comes: stand before me a little bit. 
(Shrinking behind Mies Martin's back.) 

Enter Lapy Goopgopy. 


Lady G. Well, Mr. Worshipton, what have 
you done with my niece? 


Wor. There she is, madam. (Hannah comes 
from behind backs, and makes Lady Goodbod 


‘an awhward frightened curtesy.) Weare bol 
come to beg your forgiveness, and I hope she 
will not suler in your ladyship’s good opinion 


p's 
for the honour she has conferred 
humble servant. 

Lady G. He must be a very humble ger- 
vant indeed who derives any honour from her. 

Wor. We hoped from the message you were 
so obliging as te send us, thet we should not 
find you very severe. = 

Lady G. 1 think, however, I may be allow- 
ed to express some displeasure et not being 
consulted in a matter so interesting to my 
family, without being considered as very 
severe. 

Wor. (aside to Bir John.) I only wonder she 
is not more with me, (Aloud to Lady 
Goodbody.) J was afraid, madam, of finding © 
you ered to ay wishes, and caret hot 
tisk my happiness. it T ho: ou have no 
doubt of the honour of my intentons. 

Lady G, Certainly ; I cannot doubt of their 
being very honourable, and very disinterested. 
also.—I have known men mean enough and 
selfish enough to possess themselves by secret 
elopementa of the fortunes of unwary girls, 
whilst they have had nothing to give in re- 
turn but indifference-or contempt. Nay, I 
have heard of men eo base as to take advan- 

of the weakness of a poor girl's intellects 
to accomplish the ungenerous purpose. But 
it is impossible to ascribe any but disinterested 
motives to you, Mr, Worshipton, as Miss Clod- 
pate has but a very amall fortune. 

Wor. (starting.) What do you mean, ma- 
dam? the only child of your brother, Sir Row- 
land: you call’d her so yourself. 

Lady G. | told you she was the only child 
of my brother by his wife Sophia Elmot; but 
disagreeable circemstances sometimes take 
place in the best families, whichit goes against. 
one’s feelings to repeat ; and fhere was no 
necessity for my telling you, in indifferent 
conversation, that he has married his owr 
cobk maid a year and a half ago, by whom he 
has two stout healthy boys. (Worshipton 
stands like one petrified for some time, but per- 
ceiving @ smile upon Miss Martin's face takes 
courage.) 

Wor. Come, come! this joke won’t pase 
upon me: I’m not so easil played upon. 

Sir John H. It is a joe I'm afgid that 
will not make you merry, Worshipton. 

Wor. V'll believe nobody but Hannah her- 


upon your 





self, for she can’t be inthe plot, and ahe is 
too simple to deceive me. (Yo Hannah.) 
Pray, my good girl, how many brothers have , 
you got? 

Hannah. La! enly two; and one of them 
is called Rowland r my father, you know, 
and one of them little Johnny. 

Wor. O, hang little Johnny, and the whole 
fools of r (Pas I ara snuged beyond re- 
demption. acing up down, tossi: 
about his arms in despair.) a 
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Hannah, (going up to him.) La! Mr. Wor- 
shipton, what is the matter? 

Miss Martin, (pulling her back.) Don’t speak 
to him now. ks hingly.) D 

Lady G. (going up to him soothingly.) Don’t 
be any nak pgercoiies Mr. Wotshipton ; 
things are not so very desperate. Hannah 
will have five thousand pounds at her father's 
death : he allows her the interest of it in the 
mean time, and I shall add two hundred a year 
to it. This, joined to your pay, may, I think, 
with prudence and economy, enable you to 
live together in a very snug comfortable way. 

Wor. Damn your snug comfortable ways 
of living! my soul abhors the idea of it. I'll 
pack up all [ have in a knapsack first, and join 
the wild Indians in America.—I wish I had 
been in the bottomless ocean ere I had come 
to this accursed place. 

Sir John H. Have a littlé patience, Wor- 
shipton, and hear my plan for you. I'll pay 
your debts; you shall have the same income 
you had before, with more prudence perhaps 
to manage it well; and your wife shall live 
with her friends in the country. 

, Hannah, No, but I'll live with mine own 
husband, for he knows well enough he is 
mine own husband. (Taking holdof Worship- 
ston, whilst he shakes her off in disgust.) 

Lady G. How can you use your wife so, 
_ Mr. Worshipton ! . 

Hannah. (whimpering.) Oh! he don’t love 
me!. Oh dear me! he don’t love me a Lit! 

Wor. What is the creature whimpering for ? 
I shall run distracted ! 

Sir John H. For God's sake be more calm ! 
If you'll promise to live prudently in town, 
we shall manage your lady in the country for 

‘ou. But remember, Edward, the first time 

hear of your old habits retarning upon you, 
she shail be sent to London to pay youa visit. 

Wor. O dog that I ain! and so this is ell 
that [ have made of my plots and my. 
Idiot and fool that 1 am ! 

Sir John H. Consider ofit, Worshipton, 
and consider of it well. 

Wor. I am distracted, and can consider of 
nothing. 


Enter Amaryuuts, followed by Dotty and 





LanDLaby. 
Amaryllis. 1am come to pay my compli- 
ments to you, Worshipton, with all possible 


good will; 1 wish you and your fair bride 
Joy, most cordially. 

Wor. Nay, I wish you joy, Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis. Ha! who has been so officious 
as to tell you of my marriage already ? 

Wor. Married !—No, faith; I gave you joy 
because | thought you a bachelor still. ar- 
ried! what a dog you have made of yourself! 
—But no; your refined, your angelic Delia 
has favoured your wishes at last, and with 
euch a woman, you may indged be a married 
man without being miserable, 

Landlady. (to, Worshipton.) What did you 
say about Delia, sir? he is married to our Doll. 
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Amaryllis {frethualy to Landlady.) Who de- 
sired you to follow me here, ma’am? 

Landiady. It was your own wedded wife, 
sir, that desired me to come; and since you 
have chosen to marry the maid, I s¢e no rea- 
son you have for to turn up your nose at the 
mistress. And you need not go for to be 
ashamed of her neither: she is as clever a 
girl as ever whirled a mop, and as honest a 

irl too; and that is more than can be said 
for many a one that carries her head higher. 

Wor. (bursting into a laugh.) Heaven and 
ers Amaryllis! are you married to Mrs. 

ly? : 

Amaryllis. Dorothea is a very good girl, 
Mr. Worshipton. 

Wor. Yes, yes! I see ’tis even so.. Ha! 
ha! ha! (laughing violently for a long time, 
till he is obliged to hold both his sides.) This 
is excellent! this is admirable ! 1 thank thee, 
Amaryllis! thou hast been playing the fool as 
well as myself. Give me thy hand, man.— 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir John H. (stepping forward, after havi 
whispered some time behind backs with the Land- 
lady.) No, good nephew, moderate your laugh- 
tera little: Amaryllis has been playing the 
fool in a very different way from you; for he 
has married his bride without expecting one 
farthing with her, and learns on returning 
from church, as our good landlady has been 
informing me, that an uncle of hers is just 
dead, who has left her a very handsome for- 
tune. (Worshipton, whose mirth stops in a@ 
moment, endeavours to resume the laugh again, 
but finding it wont do, retires in confusion to 
the bottom of the staye.) 

Sir John H. (to Amaryllis and Dol- 
ly.) Much happiness may you both have in 
your good fortune ! ith the woman of 
your choice, end a competency, Amaryllis 
you will be in the most favourable state of all 
others for courting the muses, 

Amaryllis. Yes, Sir John; with my own 
slender patrimony, and the fortune my wife 
brings to me, I hope to make my little cot no 
unfavoured haunt of the fair sisters I am 
not the first poet who has been caught by the 
artless charms of a village maid; and my 
wife will have as much beauty in my eyes, 
dress'd in her rasset gown, as the: 

Dolly. But I won't weara russet gown 
tho’: [have money of my own, and I'll buy 
me silk ones. 

Sir John H. Well said, Mrs. Amaryllis! 
Gentle poet, your village maid is a woman of 
spirit. 

Amaryllis. She is untaught, to be sure, and 
will sometimes speak unwittingly. 

Sir John H. Never mind that, my good 
sir; we shall have her taught. You shall 
make my house your home till your cot is 
ready for you, where I soon hope to have 
a lady who will take some pains to form your 
charming Dorothea for her present situation. 

Lady G. So you are to have a lady, then? 
If you had told me so before, I might have 
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@pared al] my arguments upon this subject. 
Sir Join H. Indeed, madam, you might 
have spared them, tho’ they were very good 
ones, I confess: the sight of this lady, (tak- 
ing Mis’ Martin's hand.) made every other 
‘atgument unnecessary. Ihope you will give 
me your blessing with he Povant but this, 
ind will not inquire of you how many brothers 

she has. 

, Lady G. So my Mary has caught you after 
all, Thank God for ite She is ood enough 
for any man, and [ would rather give her to 
qe than to any other man in the world. As 
for her brothers, she has but one, and he has 
increased, instead of diminishing her fortune. 
Sir John H. Talk no more of these things; 

T hate the very name of fortune at present. 
Lady G. Pardon me; but 1 must tell you 
what my nephew Robert did: it may be good 
“for another new-made nephew of mine to lis- 
ten to it. (Glancing a look to Worshipton.) 
He and his sister were left orphans without 
any provision: I bought him a commission in 
the army ; and with the addition of fifty pounds 
which [ sent him every year on his birth-day, 
asa godmother’s gift, he contrived to live re- 
spectably without debt, and waa esteemed by 

his brother officers. 





Sir John H. 1 know it well: a friend of 
mine had the pleasure of knowing him abroad, 
where he served with distinction and honour. 

Lady G. Yes, he was afterwards ordered 
abroad. with his regiment, where he had it in 
his power to acquire a little money with in- 
tegrity ; the best part of which, (dure thou- 
sand pounda,) he sent home to his sister in» © 
mediately, that she might no longer be de- 
pendent even upon me ; and it shall be paid 
down to you, Sir John, upon her wedding- 
day. 4 
Nir John H. No; God forbid that a coun- 
try gentleman should add to his ample in- 
come the well-earn’d pittance of a soldier! I 
will have nothing from the youre hero but 
the honour of being allied to him; and what 
advantage may accrue, by the bye, to m 
family, by setting so fair an example to suc 
members of it, ag may not have walked alto- 
gether in his footsteps. ¢ 

Wor, Well, well, 1 understand you; but 
tell me no more of your good-boy stories at 
present: this cross-fated day has taught me a 
powerful lesson which makes every other 
superfluous. (Exxonr. 
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Lucia, a lady attendant on Valeria. 
Ladies and Attendants. 


Scene in Constantinople, and in the camp of 
Mahomet, near the City. 





ACTL 


Scene J.—s LARGE PLATFORM ON THE 
ROOF OF THE PALACE OF PETRONIUS, 
FROM WHICH ARE SEEN SPIRES AND 
TOWERS, AND THE BROKEN ROOFS OF 
HOUSES, &c. WITH THE GENERAL AP- 

4 PEARANCE OF A RUINED CITY, THE DIS- 

| TANT PARTS INVOLVED IN SMOKE. 

, ELLA IS DISCOVERD WITH AN ATTEND- 

‘ ANT, STANDING ON A BALCONY BE- 
LONGING TO A SMALL TOWER, RISING 

| FROM THE SIDE OF THE PLATFORM. 

{ 4S THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP THE SOUND 
OF ARTILLERY 18 HEARD. 


Enter Ornus and Marron. 


Othus. Ah, see how sadly chang’d the pros- 
pect is, 
Since first from our high station we beheld 
This dismal siege begin! ‘Midst level ruin, 
Our city now shews but its batter’d towers, 
Like the jagg’d bones of some huge animal, 
Whose other parts the mould’ring hand of 
time 
Has into dust reduc’d. . 
Mar’ {coldily.) Itdoes tnadeed zame faint 


Art thou not from the walls? 
Othus. No, not immediately. 
Mar. Wert thou not there when Mahomet't 
huge cannon 
on‘d its brazen mouth and spoke to us? 
How brook’d thine ears that deep tremendous 
sound ? 
The coasts of Asia and th’ Olympian heights, 
Our land begirded seas, and distant isles, 
Spoke back fo him again, in his own voice, 
A deep and surly answer ; but our city, 
This last imperial seat of Roman greatness: 
This head of the world, this superb successor 
Of the earth’s mistress, where so many Ce- 
gars 
In proud successive lines have held their 


sway, 
What answer sent she back ? 
Othus. Fye, hold thy tongue ! 
Methinks thou hast a pleasure in the thought, 
This head o’ the world—this superb aucces- 
sor 
Ofthe earth’s mistress, as thou vainly speak’st, 
Stands midst these ages as in the wide ocean 
‘The last spar'd fragment of a spacious land, 
That in some grand and awful ministration 
Of mighty nature has ingulphed been, 
Doth fin aloft its dark and rocky cliffs 2. 
O’er the wild waste around, and sadly frowns 
In lonely majesty. But shame upon it! 
Her feeble, worthless, and degen’rate sons— 
Mar. Yes, what asy’st thou of them? they 
fr also oe. ‘ a 
The ents of a brave and mighty race, 
Left on this lonely rock. ro ; 
Othus. No, blast them! on its frowning 
sides they cluster . 
Like silly eea-fow! from their burrow’d holes, 
Who, staring senseless on th’ invader's toil, 
Stretch out their worthless necks, and cry 
“caw! caw!" 
O, Paleologus! how art thou left, 
Thou and thy little band of valiant friends, 
To set your manly bosoms ‘gainst the tide! 
Ye are the last sparks of a wasted pyre 
Which soon shall be trode out,— 
Ye! are the last green bough ofan old oak, 
Blasted and bare : the lovelier do ye seem 
For its wan barrenness ; but to its root 
The axe is brought, and with it ye must fall— 
Ye are — O God! it grasps my swelling 
throat 
To think of what ye are. 
Mar. A brave band, truly :-—— 





But still our gallant emp’ror and his friends, 
Oppos’d to Mah’met and his numerous host 
‘With all his warlike engines, are in truth 
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Othus. Yes, they are few in number, but 

they are 

The essence and true spirit of their kind ; 

The soul of thousands, A brave band they 
are, 

Not levied by the power and wealth of states ; 

And the best feelings of the human heart 

‘Have been the agents of their princely chief, 

Recruiting nobly. Virtuous Sympathy, 

Who on the weaker and deserted side, 

His ample, lib'ral front doth ever range ; 

Keen indignation, who, with clenched hand 

And sternly-flashing eye, ever beholds 

The high o'erbearing crest of proud oppres- 
sion; 

And gen'rous Admiration, above all, 

Of noble deeds, whose heav’n-enlighten’d 
smile, 

And imitative motion, ever wake 

With eager heart-throbs at the glorious sight 

Of manly daring, have unto their numbers 

Some score of dauntless spirits lately added ; 

Buch as would ride upon the whirlwind’s 
back, 

If it might be, and with Heaven's spearmen 


cope. 
With such a band, methinks, all things are 
possible. 


Mar. (smiling.) Why, thou soft man of| 


peace, ‘ 
Who in gay banquets apend'st thy giddy 
nights, 
And er nome sculptur’d stone, or ancient 
lore 
Each idle morning wast'st in the cool shade, 
Thou speakest with a bold and warlike voice ! 
Othus. (throwing back his cloak, and showing 
under ita warlike garb, with the scurf and 
devises belonging to the imperial band.) 
Ay, and wear'st too a bold and warlike 
form. 
Behold what now I am! thou shrinkest back, 
And lookest strangely on me: give thy lips 
No friendly blessing to my new estate? 
Mar. Heaven bless the brave ! 
Othus. Amen! but thou art cold. (Sound 
of arallery is heard again.) 
hear that sound! 
Doth it not stir thee ag it thund’ring growls 
Along the distant shore? (Shaking his head.) 
1t moves thee nol. 
Is that the sound of female voices near us? 
Mar. Yes; see’st thou not on yon high bal- 


cony 
That pale and fearful maid? her watchful 


ear 
Is ever turn’d to ev'ry distant sound. 
Othus. My gentle kinswoman upon the 

watch! 

I know for aes she fears; nor doI mar- 
vel; 

For she was presenton that crowded shore, 

When Genoa’s captain brought his gen’rous 
succour, 

And saw the brave contention of those men, 

In their proud vessels bearing boldly on. 





‘Whose armed sides, like a goodly bank, 

Breasted the onward tide of opposition. 

(Speaking with a great deal of appropriate ges- 
ture. 


No wonder that her fancy hasbeen mov'd! 

Oh, it did stir the women on our walls— 

The infants—yea, the very household curs, 

That from their kennels turn’d to look upon 

it!— 

But for that motley crowd of moving things 

Which we miscall our men —— Nay,by the 
light : 

Thou too dost hear me with a frozen eye! 


Enter Exxa hastily from the balcony, and pute 
her hand eagerly upon the shoulder of Oruus, 
who turns round surprised, 


Ella, What say’st thou of him? where 
fights he now? 4 
Or on the land, or on some floating fence ? 
Othus. Of whom speak'st thou, fair Ella? 
Ella, Nay, nay! thou know’st right well. 
Did I not seethee, ” 
High as I stood, e’en now, tossing thine arms, 
And motioning thy tale with such fit ges- 
ture 
As image ships and sails, and daring deeds? 
Of whom speak even the beggars in our 


streets 
When they such action use? Thou know’st 
tight well, 
Of Genoa’s captain, and of none but he. 
Did’st see him from the walls? 

Othus. (smiling.) My little kinswoman, 
Thon lookest with a keen and martial eye 
As thou dost question me: I saw him not; 

I come not from the walls. 

Ella. Didst thou not talk of him asI de- 

scended ? 

Othus. Yes, of that noble fight.—But dost 
thou see (pointing to his dress.) 

There are more warriors in the world, Ella, 

Tho’ men do talk of us, it must be pranted, 

With action more compos'd. Behold me now 

The brave Rodrigo’s comrade, and the friend 

Ofroyal Constantine ; who is in truth 

The noblest beast o’ the herd, and on the foe 

Turns a bold front, whilst with him boldly 
tarn 

A few brave antlers from a timid crowd, 

That quakes and cow’rs behind. 

Ella. ea Othus, I did mark thy martial 
garb: 

Heaven's angels bless thee ! 3 

Othus. And earth’s too, gentle Ella. (#r- 

tillery heard again.) 

Ella. (to Othos, starting fearfully.) O 
dost thou smile and such light words 
affect 

Whilst ruin growls so near us! hath sad use 

Made misery and sport, and death and merri- 
ment, 

Familiar neighbours ?—I'll into my chamber. 


Enter PeTRomvs and a disguised Tyrx. 
Pet. (sternly t6 Ella.) Yes. to thy chamber 
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On the house-top, or watching in the tow-|} The timid flock too: many are the palms 


ers. 

like it not ; and maiden privacy 

Becomes thy state and years. (To Othus.) 
Ha! art thou Othus? 


Thou'rt well accoutred, sooth! I knew thee 
not. 
Mar. Yes, he is now a valiant soldier 


grown : 
His Grecian lute, and pen, and books of| 


grace 
Are thrown aside, and the soft letter'd sage 
Grasps a rude lance. - 
Elia. Nay, mock him not, for it is nobly 
done. 
Pet. (sternly to Ella.) Art’thou still here ? 
[Exrr Ella abashed and chidden. 
And now, my Lord, —~( Turning to Othus.) 
Othus. (angrily.) And now, my Lord, good 


evening: 
I-too, belike, ahi trespass on your patience, 
{flonger I remain. Exit. 
Pet. Well, let him go, it suits our purpose 
tt 


ter. 
But who could e’er have thought in warlike 


become a fool! 


garb 
Tosee him guis’d? He, too. 
i guess, to move 


Mar, He thought, as well 
me also 
His brave devoted brotherhood to, join: 
This was his errand here. 
Pet. I do believe it well: for Constantine, 
‘With many fair and princely qualities 
‘That in his clear morn no attention drew, 
Now, on the brow of dark adver ity 
Hangs like @ rainbow on a surly cloud, 
And all men look to him. But what avails 
This growing sentiment of admiration 
'To our good means? Good Turk, where is 
thy gold? 
Turk. (giving him a bag.) There, Christian, 
whom I may not well call good. 
Pet, That as thou wilt: but Mahomet thy 


master 
Shall find me still his faithful agent here. 
‘This very night, as [ have promis’d to him, 
‘The people shall in insurrection rise, 
Clam’ring to have the city yielded up; 
And if your narrow caution stint me not 
In that which rules the storm, it shall be 
rais'd 
To the full pitch. 
Turk. And what is that, Petronius? 
Pet. More gold. Ay, by thy turban and 


thy beard ! 
There is a way to make our timid sh Cy 
The Sultan’s work within these walls per- 
form 


Better than armed men. 

Turk. And what is that, I pray? 

Pet. Why, more gold still — 
Ihave in pay, besides our mutinous rabble, 
‘Who bawl, and prate, and murmur in our 





That must be touch’d.—There are within ow 
walls 

Of idle, slothful citizens, enow, 

If with their active master they should join, 

Still to defend them: therefore, be assur'd, 

He who shall keep this fickle, wav’ring 


herd 

From such wise union, shall to Mah’met 
zive 

This Mistress of the East. f 


Turk. Fear not ; thou shalt be satisfied. 
Pe. Right: let us now to work: ‘tis near 
the time if 
When, from the walls returning with his 
friends, 
The Emperor his ev’ning hour enjoys, 
And puts off warlike cares: now let us forth, 
And urge those varlets on. (Zo Marthon.) 
Do thou into the eastern quarter go, 
And stir shen up. Where is our trusty Gor- 
us ? 
The western is his province, Send him 
hither: 
We must some counsel] hold: meantime with+ 


m 
I wait his coming. Be thou speedy, Mar- 
thon. [Exit Marthon, 
Remember, friend. (To the Turk.) 
Turk. Thou shalt be satisfied. 
Pet. Good fortune smile upon us! 
(Exzorr.. 


Scene H.—a sraTE APARTMENT 19 
THE IMPERIAL PALACE, WITH 8PLEN- 
DID SIDEEOARDS SET FORTH, OF 
WHICH ARE SEEN CUPS AND GOBLETS, 
&e., AS IF PREPARED FOR A GRAND 
BEPAST, AND SEVERAL DOMESTIOB 
CROSSING THE STAGE, CARRYING DIF- 
FERENT THINGS IN THEIR HANDS. 


Enter Hevano, followed by a Stranger and two 
inferior domestic Officers. 
Heu. (after looking over every thing.) Is 
ee omitted here? the “tubied 
latters, 
And the imperial cup—I see them not. 
First Officer. What boots it now, encom- 
ass'd thus with foes 
And death and ruin grinning at our side, 
To set forth all this sumptuous garniture, 
Which soon shall in a ‘Furkish foram shine? 
The Emp’ror heeds it not. 
Heu. (stamping with his foot.) Dog, but 1 
heed it ! 
And were the floating remnant of a wreck, 
With the sea bellowing round it, all that now 
Remain'd of the eastern empire, I thereon, 
Until the last wave wash’d us from its side, 
Would humbly offer to brave Constantine 
The homage due to mine imperial lord. 
Out on thee, paltry hind! go fetch them 
hither. (Ez Officer 
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Like a tir’d woodman from his daily toil, 

Unclasps his girded breast; and with his 
friends : 

Enjoys his social mea! right cheerfully 

For one so overshadow'd with dark fate. 

Iam a stranger here, and, by your leave, 

I fain would tarry still to have one view 

‘Of his most noble countenance. 

Heu, Thou’rt welcome. 

And, gentle stranger, thou wilt see a prince, 

‘Who ably might have reign’d, had not his 
heart 

To the soft. shades of friendly intercourse 

Still turn’d, as to its true and native place. 

A prince with loving friends, but lacking 
troops: 

Rich in the dear good-will of gen’rous minds, 

But poor in kingly allies. One thou'lt see, 

‘Whose manly faculties, beset with gifts 

Of gentler grace, and soft domestic habits, 

And kindliest feelings, have within him 
grown 

Like a young forest-tree, beset and ‘tangled, 

And almost hid with sweet incumb’ring 
shrubs ; 

‘That, till the rude blast rends thie clust’ring 


robe, 
Its goodly hardy stem to the fair light 
Discovers not. Hark! now they come: 
(Flourish of trumpets. ) 
_ Stand Hoe secure, and see whate’er thou 
wilt. 
(Calling to some people off the stage.) 
Ho! you without! move there with more 
dispatch. 
(Several peau again cross the stage as be- 
fore. 
Stran. ee onder come the brave imperial 
friends, 
Tfright I guess. They bear a noble mien. 
And who is he who foremost walks with steps 
of gravely measur'd length, and heavy eyes 
Fix'd on the ground? 
(Pointing off the stage.) 
Heu. That is Justiniani ; a brave soldier, 
Who doth o’ tiptoe walk, with jealous care, 
Upon the very point and highest ridge 
of honour’s path, demure and circumspect, 
Like nicest maid, proud of her spotless fame ; 
A steady, cheerless friend. 
Stran. And who is he with open, lib’ral 
front, 
Who follows next? 
Heu. He is the brave Rodrigo ; 
That Genoese, who, with four gallant ships, 
Did in the front of the whole Turkish fleet 
So lately force his passage to our port, 
Bearing us gen'rous and most needful suc- 
cour. 
Does he not look like one, who in the fight 
Would fiercely strive, yet to the humbled foe 
Give quarter pleasantly ? 
Stran. And who comes after with more 
polish’d aspect, 
But yet, methinks, keen and intelligent ? 





‘Who weara his soldier’s garb with its first 


loss. 

Stran. ‘Constantine comes not yet? 

Hew. No; first of all to his imperial dame, 
Who o’er his mind a greater influence has 
Than may, perhaps, with graver wisdom 

suit, 
Being a dame of keen and lofty passions 
Tho’ with fair virtues grac’d, he ever pays 
Hig dear devotions ; he will join them shortly. 
But softly ; here they are. 


Enter Justiniant, RopRrico ,Ornvs, and many 
others of the Emperor’s friends, armed as if 
returned from the walls. 


Rod. (to Justiniani.) Thou'rt sternly grave; 
has aught:in this day's fight 
Befall’a,.thy eager temper to disturb? 
Jus. Your firat directed fire should, in good 
right, 
Have beem against that Turkish standard 
sent, 
Rear'd in their front. 
Rod. And shall we seriously expend our 


_ streng! 
In paying worship to each Turkish rag 
‘That waves before our walls? 
But frown not on me, friend: perhaps I’m 
wrong. 
We who are bred upon'e bark’s rough side, 
And midst the rude contention of the waves, 
Must force our steady urpose, as we may, 
Right in the teeth o al opposing things, 
Wrestling with breakers on the scourged 
rock, 
Or tilting it with a seal’s cub, good faith! 
As it may chance, nought do we know of 
forme. 
Othus. Another time, valiant Justiniani, 
With more respect to warlike ceremony 
We will conduct ourselves, 
Rodrigo well hath pled his own excuse ; 
And I, thou knowest, am.but new in arms. 
Jus. Methinks ev'n to a child it had been 
plain. 
That, when so cireumstanced — 
Othus. Hush, hush, I pray thee, now! the 
emp’ror comes: 7 
This is his hour of cheerful relaxation, 
Snatch’d from each circling day of busy 
cares, 
A faint gleam thrown across a dismal 
Let us not dark it with our petty braw: 


Enter Constantine. 


Constar. (saluting them.) A pleasant meet- 
ing to us-all, brave friends, 

After our day of toil! There be amongst us 

Tir'd limbs that well have earn'd their hour 


2 


of rest ; 
This kindly-social hour, this fleeting blias 
Of the tir’d Iabourer. Undo our bracings, 
And let us sup as lightly as we may. (Tak- 
. ing off his helmet, which he gives 
dant.) ° 
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Wo mar men’s heads than save them. 

Nay all of you, 1 pray. (They all begin to 
take off their helmets, and part of 
their armour.) 

And gentle Othus too, unbrace thyself: 

How likest thou the gripe of soldiers’ geer ? 

Othus. Worn in the cause for which I 
3 wear it now, . 

It feels like the close hug of a rough friend, 

Awkward but kindly. 

Constan, Thanks, gen’rous Othus! ithad 
pleased me better 

To’ve had the frente service of thy pen. 

Thou could’st have told, if so it might have 
been, ' 

How Brave men acted, and how brave men 


fell.— 

Well, let it be. (Turning aside to check his 
emotion, and then assuming @ cheer- 
ful face) 

You gallant seamen, in th’ applauding view 

“Of the throng'd beach, amidst the tempest’s 


p 
Ev’n on the lest lank of your sever’d bark, 
Ride it careeringly, my brave Rodrigo! 
Rod. Yes, royal sir; with brave true-heart- 
ed mates 
All things we do and bear right cheerfully. 
Constan. And so will we.—Your hand, my 
gallant friend ! 
And yours, and yours, and yours, my brave 
ubedes— 
And noble Carlos too—and all of you— 
(Taking all their hands, one after another.) 
1 am indeed so mated. 
Bring me s-cooling cup, I pray, good Heu- 


gho, 
My tongue is parched. (Heugho presents a 
Ie Se to him kneeling.) 
What, wilt thou still upon thine limbs 
These cumb’rous forms impose? These sur- 
ly times 
Suit not such ceremony, worthy Heugho. 
Heu. Be health and sweet refreshment in 
the draught, 
My royal master ! 
Constan. (tasting it.) And so there is: few 
‘ cups presented thus 
Come with such kindness. But I have, in 


p 
Shrunk, as a potentate, to such email grasp, 
That now I fairly may put in my claim 
To the affections of 2 man.—Brave friends, 
Health to ye all! (Drinks, then turning with 
a smile to Juatiniani.) 
Justiniani, I with thee alone 
Have cause of quarrel in this day’s leng toil. 
Jus, How so, an’ please your highness ? 
‘The holy hermit, counting o’er his beads, 
Is not more scrupulous than 1 have been 
Nought of his sacred duty to omit. 
Constan. Thou put’st a gross affront upon 
the worth 
Of all thy warlike deeds; for thou from them 
Claim’st not the privilege 6 save thyself 
From needless dangers. 


On the walls this} | 


Thou hast exposed thyself like a raw atrip- 


ing, 
Who is asha'd to turn one step aside 
When the first darts are whizzing past his 
ear. 
Rodrigo there, beneath an ass's pannier 
Would mre his. head from the o’er passing 
blow, 7 
Then, like a lion issuing from his den, 
Borst from his shelter with redoubled ardour. 
Pray thee put greater honour on thyself, 
And I will thank thee for it. 
Jus. I stand reproved. 
Constan. \’m glad thou dost—Now to our 
social rites ! 
No tir’d banditti in their nightly cave, 
Whose goblets sparkle to the ruddy gleam 
Of blazing faggots, eat their jolly meal 
With toils, and dangers, and uncertainty 
Of what to-morrow brings, more keenly sea-' 


son’d 

Than we do ours—Spare not, I pray thee, 
Heugho, 

Thy gen'rous Tuscan eup: I have good 
friends 


Who prize its flavour much. (4s he turns. 
to go with his friends to the bottom 
of the stage, where a curtain between 
the pillars being drawn up, discovers 
their repast set out, a Citizen entere 
in haste.) 

Citizen. I crave to speak unto the emperor, 

Constan. What is thine errand? 3 

Citizen. My royal sir, the city’s in commo- 
tion: 

From ev’ry street and alley, ragged varleta 

In Stowe, pont forth, and threaten mighty 

But one, whom 1 out-ran, comes on my steps 

To bring a fuller tale. 

Constan. (to Citizen.) Thou’rt sure of thin? 

Citizen. It is most certain. 

Constan. {to Othus.) What think’st thou, 
rood Othus ? 

Othus. I doubt it not: ’tis a degraded herd 

That fills your walls. This proud imperial 
city 

Has been in ages past the great high-wa: 

Of nations driving their blind millions on 

To death and carnage. Thro’ her gates have 
past 

Pale cowled monarchs and red-sworded 
saints, 

Volupiuaries foul, and hard-eyed followers 

Of sordid gain—yea, all detested things. 

She hath a common lake or fludge-pool been, 

In which each passing tide has left behind 

Some noisome sediment. She is choak’d up 

With mud and garbage to the very brim. 

Her citizens within her woutd full quietly 

A pagan’s slaves become, would he but 
promise them 

The sure continuance of their slothful ease. 

Some few restraints upon their wonted habita 

And Mah’met's gold, no doubt, have rous’d 

the fools . e! 
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Constan. It may be #0: I shell wait fur- 
ther tidings. 
‘Mean time, my friends, go ye, and as ye can, 
natch a short soldier's meal. 
3 (They hesitate.) 
_ Nay, go I pray you! 
* inust not to my friends eay “I command.” 
(They all go immediately, and without any or- 
der, standing round the table, begin to eat.) 
(To the Citizen, remaining still on the front 
of the stage.) 
And so thou aay’st———But lo! another 
messenger. 
Enter another Crt1zeN-in great haste. 
Second Citizen. The citizens in crowds— 
the men and women— 
The very children too—mine eyes have seen 
Fs ite 
In crowds they come: 
Constan. Take breath, and tell thy tale 
Distinctly. From what quarter comest thou ? 
Second Citizen. I'm from the east, 


Enter Toirp Citizen, 
Third Citizen. I come to tell your highness 
that the cit: 
Isin commotion ; ev’n with flesh-forks arm’d, 
And all the implements of glutt’noas sloth, 





‘The people pour along in bawling crowds, 
Calling out, “ bread,” and “Mah’met,” and 
p “ gurrender,” 
Towards the royal palace. 
‘ Constan, And whence art thou? 


Third Citizen. I'm from the western quar- 
ter. 
Constan. Ha! spreads it then so wide? 
(Calling to his friends at the bottom of 
i the stage.) 
Friends, by your leave, 
J somewhat must upon your goodness bear. 
Give me my helmet and my sword again: 
Thie is no partial fray. (Beginning to arm, 
whilst all the rest follow his example.) 
Rod. Well, let us jostle with these ragged 


crafts, 
And see who grapples best. (Buckling on his 
armour gayly.) 
Jus. A soldier scorns to draw his honour’d 
blade 
On such mean foes: we'll beat them off with 
sticks. 
Othus. Words will, perhaps, our better weap- 
ons prove, 
‘When us’d as brave men’s arms should ever 


be, 
With skill and boldness. Swords smite sin- 
gle foes, 
But thousands by a word are struck at once. 
(As they all gather round Constantine, and are 
ready to “follow him, enter Valeria in great 
alarm, followed by Lucia, and several ladies.) 
Val. (to Constantine.) O, hast thou heard it ? 
Constan. Yes, my love, they’ve told me. 
Val. From the high tower my ladies have 
descry’d 


Whilst, like the hoarse waves of n distant sea, 
Their mingled voices swell as they approach. 
Constan. It is a storm that soon will be o’er- 
blown: 
I will oppose to them a fixed rock, 
Which they may beat against but cannot 


Val, That is thyself—O, no! thou shalt ° 
not go! : 
Yea, I am bold! misfortune mocks at state, 
And strong affection scorns all reverence ; 
Therefore, before these lords, ev’n upon thee, 
Thou eastern Cesar, do I boldly lay 
My woman's hand, and say, “ thou shalt not 


Constan. Thy woman’s hand is stronger, 
sweet Valeria, 
‘Than warrior's iron grasp, : 
But yet it may not hold me. Strong affection 
Makes thee moat fearful where no danger is. 
Shall eastern Cesar, like a timid hind 
Scar'd from his watch, conceal his cowering 
head? 
And does an empire’s dame require it of him? 
Val. Away, away, with all those pompous 
sounds ! 
I know them not. I by thy side have shar'd 
The public gaze, and the epplauding shouts 
Of bending crowds: but I have also shar'd 
The gai? of thy heart’s sorrow, still and si- 


lent, 

The hour at thy heart’s joy. I have support- 
e 

Thine aching head, like the poor wand'rer's 
wi 


re, 
Who, on el seat of tarf, beneath heaven's 
roof, 
Resta on his way.—The storm beats fiercely 
on us; 
Our nature suits not with these worldly times, 
To it most adverse. Fortune loves us not; 
She hath for us no good: do we retain 
Her fetters only? No, thou shalt not go! 
Twining her arms round him.) 
By that which binds the peasant and the 
prince, 
The warrior and the slave, all that do bear 
The form and nature of a man, I stay thee! 
Thou shalt not go. 

Constan. Would’st thou degrade me thus ? 

Val. Would'st thou unto my bosom give 
death's pang? 

Thou lovy'st me not. 

Constan. (with emotion, stretching out his 
hand to his friends who stand at some 
distance.) 

My friends, ye see how I am fetter’d here. 
Ye who thus bravely to my fortunes cling 
With generous love, less to redeem their fall 
Than on my waning fate by noble deeds 
To shed a parting ray of dignity : 

Ye gen’rous and devoted ; still with you 

I thought to share all dangers: go ye now, 
And to the current of this swelling tide 

Set your brave breasts alone. (Waving them off 
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Val. (pointing with great energy to the friends 
who are turning as if ta go out.) 

There, there! O, there ! thou hast no other 
way. (Brushing away her tears hasti- 
ly, and then assuming an air of digni- 
ty, she takes Constantine by the hand, 
and leading him across the stage, pre- 
sents him to his friends.) 

Most valiant, honour’d men, receive your 

chief, 

Worthy the graceful honours of your love, 

And heaven's protecting angel go with you! 

(Exeunr Constantine and his friends, paying 
obeisunce to her as they retire, which she re- 
turns with the profoundest respect, continu- 
ing to look after them till they are out of 
sight ; then returning to the front of the 
stage with a deep sigh, remains for some time 
with her eyes fixed un the ground.) 

Lucia. My dear and royal mistress, be not 

thus ! 
The people will their sov'reign lord Hae 


Val. Will they ? Where is my little Georgi- 
anmaid, © 
Whose grandsire, tho’ a brave and sov'reign 


prince, 
Was piece-ineal torn by 2 ferocious erowd ? 
Lucia, She told a wonderful surcharged tale, 
Perhaps to move your pity: heed it not. 
Val. Ah! whereunto do all these turmoils 
tend— 
The wild contention of these fearful times? 
Each day comes bearing on its weight of ills, 


- With a to-morrow shadow’d at its back 


More fearful than iteelf—A dark progress- 
ion— 
And the dark end of all, what will it be? 

Lucia. Let not such gloomy thoughts your 

mind o’ercast ; 
Our noble emperor has on his side 
The dark and potent powers. 

Val. What ie thy meaning? 

Lucia. A rarely-gifted man, come from afar, 
Who sees strange visions rise before his sight 
Of things to come, hath solemnly pronoune’d it 
That Paleologus has on his side 
The dark and potent powers. 

Val. Alas! alas! are they the friends of vir- 

tue ? 
Who told thee this? 

Lucia. One unto whom he told such mar- 

vy llous things 
As did all nat’ral knowledge far exceed. 
Val. Thou dostimpress me with a strange 
desire, 
‘As tho’ it were upon my mind impress’d 
By secret supernatural power. fethinks, 
Were this dread night with allits dangers past, 
I too would fain Ha! hark! what noise 
isthat? (Listening with great alarm.) 
Hark, hark ! it is the sound of many sounds, 
Mingled and terrible, tho’ heard afar. 

Lucia. Shall I ascend the tower, and give 

you notice 





etre Se 





ACT II. 


Scene J,—an oPEN STREET BEFORE THE 
IMPERIAL PALACE. A CROWD OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND CHILDREN DISCOVERED, 
REARING IN THEIR HANDS TORCHES, 
WITH CLUBS, STICKS, &c. AND THE 
STAGE ENTIRELY LIGHTED BY THE 
RED GLARE OF THEIR TORCHES CA8T 
UP AGAINST THE WALLS OF THE BUILD=- 
ING. THE CONFUSED NOISE AND CLAM- 
OUR OF A GREAT CROWD IS HEARD 
AS THE CURTAIN DRAWS UP, 


First Crowd. Holia! let them come forth who 
trouble us, 
And love they blood and beating they shall 
have it. 
Second Crowd. Surrender ! bread and wine, 
and peaceful days ! 
Surrender, devils, or ye shall pay the cost. 
(All the Crowd call out clamorously, and bran 
dish their torches, &c., int a threatening man 
ner against the palace.) 
Third Crowd. Must we, men well instructed, 
rear’d, and cherish’d, 
The chiefest of all townsmen of the earth ; 
We, whom all nations know and look upon 
With envious worship—must we from our 
meals 
And quiet couches, like your tude barbarians, 
Be scar'd and rous'd with the continued _bel- 
lowing 
Of curst artillery ? it is a shame! 
First Crowd. It is o crying, an insulting 


ame, 
Ev'n Mahomet regards our polish'd race 
And rare acquirements; but for Constan- 
tine. 
Second Crowd. Ay,ay! let him come forth 
with his base crew 
Of savage strangers; and should they refuse 





us, 
Ey'’n with good teeth and nails, fail other 
means, 
We will do vultures’ work upon them all. 
(All of them calling out together, and brandish. 
ing their torches, §e., as before.) 
Holla! holla! we say to you again; 
Emperor! Constantine! come forth tous! 
(A grand door of the palace opens, from which 
two flights of stairs descend into the street, 
and Constantine with his friends appear 
coming out upon the landing place The 
Crowd raise a great noise upon seeing him, 
and he stretches out his hand as if he wish- 
ed to speak, but they still continue loud and 
elamorous.} 
Constan. Audience, if that your soy’reign 
may command it. 
Fourth Crowd. Yes, let us hear whathe will 
say to us. 
(Several together.) There is no harm in that : 
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‘Was it the voice of children or of foes 

That call'd me forth? 

Third Crowd, Go to with mocking words! 
are we thy children? 

Constun. Ye say, indeed, too truly! child- 
ten do 

Support, and honour, and obey their sire : 

They put their aiding hand to every burden 

That presses on him; ever gather round him 

When dark misfortune lowers; and, strong 

in them, 

He lifts his honour’d head amidst the storm, 

Blessing and bless‘d. 

But 1 have stood in the dark pass alone, 

Facing its fiercest onset. In your homes, 

Ye've stretch'd your easy limbs and fann’d 

your brows, 

‘Whilst (in parching toil have spent the day, 

Aided by strangers. Ye too truly say 

“ Are we thy children?’——When my sky 

was clear, 

Ye follow'd me with fond applauding love, 

And bade God bless your sire; but when it 

lower'd, 

Back to your homes ye shrunk, and gen'rous 

strangers 

Are by my side where children should have 

stood. (2 confused murmur rises 
a ‘st them, and some call out.) 

He speaks good reason, neighbours. 

» (Others call out.) Out on it! all fair words! 
(Qthers.) Peace, sirs! we'll hear him out. 
(Qthers.) No! no! no! no! (Brandishing 

their torches violently.) 
Oth. (breaking through them with a great 
club in his hands.) 

Peace, friends, I say! Iam a strong Hun- 


‘arian, 
And 1 will hear him out. (The clamour sub- 
sides.) 
Constan. Yes, when the tempest lower'd ye 
shrunk away. 
But if some gen‘rous shane has mov’d you 
now— 
If, thus assembled, with repentant zeal 
Ye would return, behold these open'd arms ! 
O there be still amongst ye men sufficient 
To save your city, or domestic roofs, 
Your wives, your children, all that good men 
love 5 
‘Were each one willing for a little term 
To face but half the dangers which perforce 
Not doing this, he stands exposed to ; 
To bear but half the toils which I bear daily, 
And shall bear lovingly. 
First Crowd, Go to! surrender and have 
done with it. 
Who thanks—who calls upon thee for thy 
toils ? 
Constan. That voice, which, in the hour of 
trial, bids 
The good man give his soft and sensitive 
frame 
To death and torture, and ev’n fearful wo- 
man 
Bend her fair neck unto th’ uplifted stroke, 
Calls upon me—yea, and I will obey it! 


Oth, By the good saints, he speaks like a 

rave man. 

First Crowd. Acts he like one? will he 
come down to us? 

(Several speaking segter.) He does; he 
comesin truth! 

(Constantine, after speaking in dumb show to 

his friends, descends the stairs.) 

Second Crowd. Ay,in good faith, he comes 
unarmed too! 

Constan. No, citizena, unarm’d I am not 
come ; : 

For ev'ry good man here some weapon wears 

For my defence, 

Fourth Cron. Yes, he says well; and we'll 
defend him too. 

(Several others.) And so we will; huzza! 
huzza! huzza! 

Long live brave Constantine, our noble Em- 

peror! 

(Many speaking at once.) No, no ! peace and 
surrender is our call ! 

(Raising loud cries, und brandishing their 
torches with violent threatening ges- 
tures.) 

Fourth Crowd. Hear him out, fools, and he'll 
perhaps consent 

‘To hon'rable surrender. 

Constan. (to Fourth Crowd, and those who 

re themselves on hia side.) 

No, friends ; if in this hope with me ye stand, 

Turn to your place again; for whilst 

breathe, 

With men enough in these encompass'd walle 

To fire one gun, never shall Turkish banner 

Upon our turrets wave. In this firm mind, 

Upon those walls 1 am content to die, 

By foe-men slain, or, if Heay'n wills it so, 
ere on this spot, by those I will not name, 
Oth. No! we will die first, be it as it may, 

Ere one hair of thy noble head shall fall! 
Crowd. (on Constantine's side.) Long live 

brave Constantine ! brave Paleologus! 

Huzza! huzza! 

Crowd. (on the opposite side.) No; bread, 
and peace, and Mahomet, say we ! 

(Both parties call out tumultuously, and threat- 
en one another, and Rodrigo, Justiniani, and 
Othus rush down amongst them, leaving their 
other friends to guard the door of the palace.) 
Second Crowd. Ay, thou sea-lion ! thou too 

needs mnst come . 

To growl upon us. (To Rodrigo.) 

Rod. No faith ! I know you well ; yeare at 
a 4 

A set of soft, inxurious, timid slaves, 

On whom a cat with muffled paws might 


mew, 
And ye would turn from it.—But still amongst 


ou, 

I would 0H it pledge my main and claws, 

There are some honest souls who have ere 
now 

Quaff'd their full bumpers toa brave man’s 
he: ~ i 

And I, in sooth,-am come, with their good 
leave, 
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To shake hands with them all. Holding out 
his hand invitingly to the opposite 
crowd. 

Come ; who loves valiant worth and Paleolo- 

08, 

Give me his hand. 

(Many of the crowd giving him their hands.) 

There is one for thee. 

(Second.) Ay, and there. 
(rave) And there. 
. (to one who hesitates.) And thou too, 
for thou wear’st upon thy brow 

A soldier’s look : I must perforce have thee. 

(Casting up his hat in the air, and joined by 
all the crowd. on his side.) 

Long live brave Constantine! huzza! 

(This they continue to do till the opposite part 
are dispirited and beat off the stage. Rod- 
tiga then presents his newly-acquired friends 
to Constantine.) 

. Con. I thank you all, my brave and zeal- 

ous friends. 

Within the palace walls I’lt now conduct you, 

And mertial there my new-gain’d strength, 
for which 

I give Heaven thanks. 

(Exzunr Constantine, followed by his friends, 
Gc. Rodrigo walking last, and just about to 
£0 off the stage, when Othoric re-enters by 
the opposite side, and calls after him.) 

Oth. Hark ye! a word with ye, my noble 
captain. 

Rod. (returning.) What would’st thou sny ? 

Oth. Look on my face ; my name is Otho- 


Tic 
Im strong, thou see’st, and heve a daring 
aoul : 


Look on my face } my name is Othorie: 

Think'st then thou shalt remember me, tho’ 
thon 

Should’st ne’er again behold me ? 


Rod. { shall, my friend: thou hast a daring 
countenance. 

Oth. My deeds shall not belie it. With 
this crowd} 


I came, a stranger of most desp’rate fortune, 
And hir'd by treach’rous men fell work,to do. 
But now, unhir'd, I'll do for your brave mas- 
ter 
A deed that shall make Turkish ears to 
tingle, 
And Christian too, or fail it or succeed. 
Rod. What wilt thou do? 
Oth. The consciousness of what one arm 
performs 
Let one heart keep. 
Rod. Heaven aid and prosper then thy se- 
cret thought, 
If it be good and honest! Fare thee well! 
[Exxonr severally. 


Scene [l.—a sMauL NARROW STREET, 
BEFORE A PRIVATE SOMBRE-LOOKING 
HOUSE. 


Enter Oruus andRoprico. = 





Othus. Move slowly here, for now we pass 
the fane 
in which the mystic vision-seeing sage 
To ears of faith speaks his wild oracles. 
Rod. What, he of whom we’ve heard such 
marv'Hous things ? 
Othus. Yes; such perturbed times his har- 
vest prove, 
‘When anxious minds, in dread of coming ill, 
‘Would draw aside, impatiently, the veil 
Of dark faturity.—-Soflly, I pray: 
A female form now issues from the door: 
It moves, methinks, like Ella. 


Enter Exva from the house with a female At. 
tendant, 


Rod. (eagerly.) It is herself, and I will 
speak to her. 
Fair maid, as well I guess by that light trip, 
Thy lover's fate hangs on a lucky thread | 
Tough and well whiten’d in a kindly sun. 
Ella, Well hast thou guess'd: fortune is 
passing kind ; 
She leads thee, fights for thee, and guerds 
thy head 
From ev’ry foe-man’s stroke. 
.. Rod. Ay, but thy lover, Ella; was it not 
Of him we spoke ? 
Ella. Fye, do not mock me thus! 
Othus. In truth he mocks thee, Ella, and 
no faith 
To fates foretold or mystic sages gives. 
Rod. Believe him not, sweet maid. We 
seamen, truly, 
Small dealings have with learn’d sorcery; 
Nor bead, nor book, nor ring, nor mutter'd 
rhymes, 
Are for our turn: but on the sea-rock’s point, 
In shape of hern, or gull, or carrion bird, 
Our unfed wizards sit, and, with stretch’d 


throats, 

Speak strange mysterious things to wave- 
toss’d men, 

With many perils compass'd. Nay, oft- 


times 
The mermaid, seated on her coral stool, 
Spreading her yellow hair to the sunn’d 
TeeZe, 
Will sing a song of future fortunes fair 
To him who has the luck to meet with her : 
And ev'n the nightly winds will thro’ our 
shrouds 
Distinctive voices utter unto those, 
Who in their storm-rock’d cradles lie and 
think 
Of their far-distant homes.—I do believe 
That all good fortune shall betide thy love, 
Being thy love ; for that doth far outdo 
All other fortune ; and besides, no doubt, 
A fair and courtly youth. 
Ella. Go to! goto! thou mockest me 
; in! 
[love a brave man. 
Rod. And not passing fair, 
Nor very courtly? 
~,Othus. No, nor wearing now 
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His youth's best bloom ; but somewhat weath- 
er-beaten, 
And sunn’d on sultry shores? 
Ella. Fie on you both, you 
rision ! 
I’m young, and all unlearn'd, and well I 
know 
Not passing sage ; but do { merit this ? 
(Turns to go away from them in tears.) 
Rod. By heavens, thou shalt not go! 
(Catching hold of her hand to prevent her.) 
Thou swectest thing 
That e’or did’st fix its lightly-fibred sprays 
To the rude rock, ah! would'st thou cling 
to me? 
Rough and storm-worn I am: but if thou 
lov'st me,— 
Thou truly dost, F will love thee again 
With true and honest heart, tho’ all unmeet 
To be the mate of such sweet gentleness. 
Othus. 1 hear a noise of fuotsteps: we'll 
retire ; 
Let us pursue our way. 
(Looking behind as they go off.) 
*Tis one belonging to Valeria's train, 
Who hither comes with quick and cager gait. 
[ 


hold me in de- 


XEUNT. 


Scuve II]—a Larak somBRE ROOM, 

_ WITH MYSTICAL FIGURES AND STRANGE 
CHARACTERS PAINTED UPON THE 

} WALLS, AIND LIGHTED ONLY BY ONE 
LAMP, BURNING UPON A TABLE NEAR 
THE FRONT OF THE STAGE, 


Enter a Conseron in a long loose robe, and 
Perrontus, meeting hin, by opposite sides, 
Pet. Well, my good sage, how thrives thy 

mystic trade / 

Go all things prosperonsly ? 

Con. As thou couldst wish: to many a 
citizen 

I have the fix'd decree of fate foretold, 

Which to the sultan gives this mighty city, 

Making all opposition and defence 

Vain ; and their superstition works for us 

Most powerfully. 

Pet. So far tis well; but be thou on thy 
guard ; 

I am expressly come to caution thee. 

Should any visit thee, whom thou suspectest 

To be connected with th’ imperial friends, 

Be sure thy visions speak to them of things 

Pleasant to loyal ears. 

Con. Fear not; I have already been fore- 
warn'd, 

And have such caution follow’d. 

Pet. Thou hast done wisely : still keep on 
thy guard, 

And-be not evn aurpris'd if thou, ere long, 

Should'st have a royal visitor. My agents, 

‘Who in th’ imperial palace are om: watch, 

Have giv'n me notice that Valeria’s mind 

this way bent. Ifso, let thy delusions 





Hush! we are interrupted. 


Enter a SERVANT, 
Ser. (to Conjuror.) A noble matron craves 
to speak with thee. 
Con. Dost thou not know her? 
Ser. No; ina black stole 
She’s closely veil’d; yet noble is her gait; 
‘And her attendant underneath his cloak, 
But ill conceal’d, wears an imperial crest. 
Pet. and Con. {both together.) Can it in- 
deed be she? (Pausing to consider.) 
Con. Til venture it. (toServant.) Go and 
conduct her hither. [Ex:r Servant. 
It must be she: I'll boldly venture it. 
Pet. Thou may’st with little risk: mean- 
time, remember 
The caution I have given thee. 
Con. Trust to my skill, and be a, while 
withdrawn, 
My noble patron. [Exit Petronius. 
Enter VaLER1A, concealed under a long black 
stole, followed by Lucia and two female At- 
tendants, who remain at the bottom of the 
stage whilst she comes forward. 
Con. Approach, great dame. 
Val, Yes, in misfortunes 60 ; 
‘That is my eminence’ and unto thee 
1 come, an anxious suitor, if that truly 
Th’ unseen mysterious powers with whom 
thou deal’st, 
To human weal and woe alliance bear, 
And may unto the care-rack’d mind fore- 








shew 

‘The path o fawful fate that lies before it. 
I do beseech thee !—— 

Con. Say thou dost command ; 
For thro’ that sable stole, were it as thick 
As midnight’s curtain, still J could behold 
Thy keenly-glancing eye, and the dark arch 
Of royal brows accustom’d to command, 

Val. Ha! dost thou see me? 

Con. Yea; and who is he, 

Whose shadowy unreal form behind thee 
towers, 

As link’d with thine, tho’ absent? O'er his 
head 

Th’ imperial cagle soars, and in his hand 

He grasps the emblem of supreme command. 

Val, (throwing back the stole with astonish- 

ment mixed with fear.) 

O, most mysteriovs and wonderful ! 
Nothing is hid from thee : thou see’st afar 
The distant death's day of the swathed babe, 
Falling in hoary age, and the life’s morn 
Of those who are not.—Here then all con- 

fess’d, 
A wretched empress and a trembling wife, 
{ stand before thee. O let thy keen eye 
Thro’ the dark mist that limits nature's sight, 
Follow that phantom o’er whose head doth 


svar 

Th’ imperial bird ! for, be it good or ill, 
His fate is mine, and in his fate alone 

I seek to know it. 
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For that which smites mine eye .must smite 
thine ear. 
Val. (alarmed.) Thou reck’nest then to 
Jook on dreadful things? 
Con. I may or may not; but with mind 
not brac'd 
Inits full strength, seek not thy fate to know. 
Val. (after u hesitating pause of great agi- 
tation.) 1 can bear all things but the 
dread uncertainty 
Of what | am to bear. 
Con. Then shal it be unto thee as thou 
wilt. 
(After some mysterious motions und muttering 
to himself, he turns his face towards the 
bottom of the stage, as if he had his eye 
steadfastly fixed upon some distant point ; 
and continues so for some time without mov- 
ing, whilst she stands watching his counte- 
mance eagerly, withher face turned to the 
front of the stage.) 
Val. (impatiently, after a pause) O! what 
dost+thou behold ? 
Con. Nay, nothing yet but the dark form- 
less void. 
Be patient and attend. I see him now: 
On the tower'd wall he stands: the dreadful 
battle 
Roars round him. Thro’ dark smoke, and 
sheeted flames, 
And showers of hurtling darts, and hissing 
alls 
He strides beneath his sword falls many a 
foe : 
His dauntless breast to the full tide of battle 
He nobly gives.—Still on thro’ the dark 





storm 
Mine cye pursues him to his fate’s high 
cope— 
Val. His fate’s high cope! merciful, awful 
Heaven ! (After a pause.) 


O, wherefore dost thou pause? thine eyes 
roll terribly : 
What dost’thou see? thou look’st on things 
inost dreadful ! 
O look not thas, but say what thou dost see! 
Con. I see a frowning chief, the crescent’s 
champion, 
In bold defiance meet thy valiant lord. 
The fight is fierce and bfoody. 
Val. Again thou pausest yet more terri- 
bly.— 
Hast thou no utterance for what thou seest ? 
O God! O God! thou look’st upon his death ! 
(Clasping her hands violently.) 
Dost thou not speak ? wilt thou not answer 
me? 
Thou look’st upon his death! 
Con. I look on nothing, for thy frantic 
terrors 
Have broke the fabric of my air shap'd 
vision, 
And all is blank. 





Val. And will it not return to thee again? } _ 


Con. (after a pause, and fiting his eyes as 
before.) The forms again return— 

The champions meet: the fight is fierce and 

‘terrible: 
The fatal stroke is given; and Constan- 
tune-———— 
Pal. Merciful Heaven ! 
Con. And Constantine lays the proud cres- 
cent low. 

Val. (pausing for a moment as if tobe as- 
sured. that she had heard right, and then 
holding up her hands in exstacy.) 

It is! it is! O words of blisa |—Thou see’st 
it! 

My Constantine lays the proud crescent low ! 

Thou look'st upon it truly; and their forme 

Before thee move, ev’n as the very forms __ 

Of living men ? 

Con. Even so. 
Val. O blessed sight! 

It is not witch’ry’s spell, but holy spirits 

Sent from a gracious heav’n that shapes such 

forms ; 

And be it lawless or unhallow’d deem’d, 

Here will J kneelin humble gratitude. 

Con. (preventing her from kneeling.) No, 
no, this must not be : attend again : 

There’s more behind. 

Val. Ha! say’st thou ‘more behind?—Or 


ood or evil ? 
Con. Mixed I ween: 'tis stillin darkness 
lapp'd. 
Val, In darkness Jet it rest: I’ve heard 
enough, ~ 


1 would not look upon thine eyes again 

And in my fancy shape thy unseen si; hts, 

For all that e'er- Is that which lies be- 
hind 

A far extended vision? (Pausing anziously,) 

Thou wilt not answer me—well, rest it so. 

But yet, O forward look for one short year, 

And eay who then shall be this city’s ford. 

fon. Thy husband and thy ‘lord, most 

mighty dame, 

Shall at that period be chis city's lord. 

Val. Then I am satisfied. Thou hast my 

thanks, 

My very grateful thanks. 
ompense, 

And this too added. (Giving him a purse, and 
then a ring from her hand.) 

We shall meet again 

In happier days, when the proud crescent’s 
low, 

And thou shalt have a princely recompense. 

(Turning to her Attendants as she gocs aiay.) 

Come, Lucia; come, my friends; the storm 
will pass, 

And we shall smile in the fair light of heay- 
en 

In happier days. [Exrr, followed by her 
Attendants. 





There is thy rec- 


Con. (looking at his reward.) Good sooth, 
this almost smites against my heart; 
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Re-enter PETRONIUS. 


Pet. Thou hast well earn'd it. 
What! harbour such poor seruplesin a breast 
So exercised in a trade like this? 
Fye on't! But if thy conscience is so nice, 
now that thou hast in all good likelih vod 
Predicted truly ; and her lord and husband 
Shall be still, 2s thou say’st, this city’s lord. 
Con. How so? 
Pet. Hast thou not skill enough to guess? 
Much has the sultan of Valeria heard ; 
And, with the future beauties of his palace, 
His fancy, in the most distinguish’d rank, 
Already places her. Thou wilt ere long, 
I can foretell by certain fleeting shapes 
Which at this moment dance before mine 
: eyes, 
‘A fuvour'd, famous, courtly prophet be. 
My little Elia too, taught by my art, 
May play, perhaps her part; and so together 
Weil amicabl work.—May it not be? 
Put up thy gold, and say itis well earn’d. 
Con. \t must be had, and therefore must 
be earn’d, 
Falsely or honestly,—-Does Constantine, 
As speaks this morning’s rumour, send 


again 
Another embassy to Mahomet 
‘With terms of peace ? 
Pet. He does, my friend: already in the 


palace, 
He, and his band of self-devoted fools, 
Deliberate on it. Thou, at no great risk, 
May’st prophesy the issue of their counsels. 
Con. T have adventured upon bolder guess- 
Ing. 
Pet. Excepting that slight aid from Ge- 


noa, 

Which by the master of a coasting vessel, 

Kept secretly on watch, Iam inform’d 

Is now almost within sight of the coast, 

No hope remains to Constantine. And this 

Shall not deceive him long; for {’ve dis- 

atch'd, 

In a swift-sailing skiff, a trusty agent, 

Who shall with costly bribes and false re- 
ports 

Deter their boldness from all desp'rate ef- 
forts 

‘To force a passage to the block’d-up port : 

A thing Rodrigo’s bold success alone 

Hath taught us to believe e'en possible. 

Con. "Thanks for your information, my 

good lord : 

Fil profit by it. 

Pet. But use it prudently. And so good 

day. 

Well thrive thy trade, and all good luck at- 
tend us. [Exeonr severally. 


Scene [V.—an APARTMENT IN THE 
IMPERIAL PALACE, WITH A VIEW 
THROUGH A GRAND ARCHED DOOR OF 
ANOTIIFR APARTMENT, IN WHICH ARE 


ARISING FROM A COUNCIL TABLE. 
THEY ENTER AND COME FORWARD. 


Constan. Well; my brave friends, I to your 
care intrust 
This last attempt by honourable treaty 
To gain peace from the foe. Heav'n bless 
your efforts. 
Just. All that strict honour will permit to 


us 
Shall be most truly done, imperial lord, 
And one'step farther on we cannot go. 
Constun. Had [ wish'd more than this, Jus- 
tiniani, 
Thad sent other ministers —— 
Heav’n bless your efforts, brave ambassadors, 
And make you wise as brave! 
If we succeed not, 
As much I fear, it is my earnest wish, 
Ere the grand push that shall our fate de- 
cide, 
To meet you allin blessed charity, 
And join with you, perheps in the last rites 
Of christian worship that within our walle 
Shall e’er be celebrated. 
Othus. Your wish shall be fulfill’d: we all 
desire it. 


Constan. 1 thank you. 
be prepara 
To set out for the sultan’s camp. So, broth- 


ers, 
Good day, and all good favour, 
(Exnunr all but Constantine and Othus, 
Constan. (to Othus as he is about to go af- 
ter the others.) Wilt thou go also, 


In an hour hence 


Othus ? 

Othus. Not if your highness does command 
my stay. 

Constan. Ah, gentle friend! Ido no more 
command! 


Bat this distresses thee. Well, gen’rous 
man, 

Thouart commanded. (Pointing to a seat, 
and they both sit.) 

Here, by thy friendly side, 

I'll give my heart a little breathing space ; 

For oh! the gen'rous love of these brave 


men, 
Holding thus nobly to my sinking fate, 
Presses it sorely. 
From thee, nor from myselfcan I conceal 
The hopeless state in which 1 am beset. 
No foreign prince a brother's hand extends 
In this mine hour of need; no christian state 
Sends forth its zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross: within our walls, 
Tho’ with th’ addition of our later friends, 
I cannot number soldiers ev’n sufficient 
To hold a petty town ‘gainst such vast odds. 
I needs must smile and wear a brow of hope, 
But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off 
All form and seeming ; | am what I am, 
A weak and heart-rent man.— Wilt thou for- 

give me? 

Far Tin truth must weep. 
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With many a wave o’er-ridden! Thou striv’st 
nobl: 

Where hearts’ of sterner stuff perhaps had 
sunk : 

And o'er thy fall, ifit be so decreed, 

Good men will mourn, and braye men will 
shed tears, 

Kindred to those which now thou shedd’st. 
Thy name 

Shall in succeeding ages be remember'd 

When those of mighty monarchs are forgot. 

Constan. Deceive me not; tliy love de- 

ceiveth thee. 

Men’s actions to futurity appear 

But as th’ events to which they are conjoin’d 

Do give them consequence. ’R fallen state, 

In age and weakness fall’n, no hero hath; 

For none remained behind unto whose pride 

The cherish’d mem’ry of his acts pertains. 

O no, good Othus, fame I look not for. 

But to sustain in heaven's all-secing eye, 

Before my fellow men, in mine own sight, 

With fuk virtue and becoming pride, 

The dignity and honour of a man, 

Thue station’d as Tam, I will do all 

‘Phat man may do, and 1 will suffer all— 

My heart within me cries, that man can suf- 


jer. 
(Starting up with ockemence, and holding up 
both hands firmly clenched.) 
For shall low-born men on scaffolds tread, firm 
For that their humble townsmen should not 


blush, 
And shall I shtink ? No, by the living God ! 
T will not shrink, albeit I shed these tears, 
Othus. To be in toils and perils, nay in 


sufferings, 
With th’ applauding sympathy of men 
Upon his side, is to the noble mind 
A state of liappiness beyond the bliss 
Of calm inglorious case. 

Constan. O no, good Othus! thou mis- 
judgest of me. 

I would, God knows, in a poor woodman’s 
hut 

Have spent my peaceful days, and shar’d my 
crust 

With her who would have cheer'd me, rath- 
er far 

Than on this throne ; but, being what I am, 

1'll be it nobly. 

Othus. Yes, thou wilt be it nobly, spirit as 
brave 

Ase’er wore Crsar’s name ! 

Constan. (Smiling sorrowfully.) Yes, there 
is cause for me; there is good 
cause. 

But for those valiant men, link’d in my fate, 

Who have in other lands their peaceful 
homes 

And dear domestic ties, on whom no claim 

Lays its strong hold—alas ! what cause have 
they ? 

‘What is their recompense? Fame is not 


Mine ; ” 
And unto them. Re | On ene Ee ery Sa ene 































A heart surcharg’d with many cares, and 


press'd 

With that besides, which more than all— 
with that 

Which I have wrestled with—which1 have 
strove-~ 

With that which comes between me and my- 
self— 


The self that as a christian anda man 


{ strongly strove to be 
Othus. You have before some secret cause 
of trouble 
Hinted in broken words : will not your high- 
hess 
Unto a faithful friend~—_ 
Constun. (turning away from him.) No, no, 
good Othus ! 
Some times I dream like a distracted man, 
And nurse dark fancies. Power and lawless 
will— 
Defenceless beauty—Mahomet-—-Valeria—-- 
Shape out “ these wild words whate'er thou 
wilt, 
For] can say no more, 
Othus. Alas, 1 know it all ! 
Constan. And yet why should it thus dis- 
turb my mind ? 
A thodght, perhaps, that in no other breast 
Hath any shelter found. Jt is my weaknesa: 
1 am ashamed of it—--I can look 
On my short-fated span and its dark bound : 
Ican, God strength'ning me, my earthly task 
Close as becomes a king ; and, being clos'd, 
To that which in this world's tumultnous 


stage 
Shall happen after it I am as nothing. 
Othus. Alas! my royal master, do not thus 
To racking thoughts give wey! is there not 
means 
To free you from this pain, if you to use them 
Have courage? Let the empress be convey’d 
Far from these walls. It is a cruel remedy, 
But it will give you peace. 
Constan. I did attempt it, but she has so 
closely 
Entwin'd herself upon me—O, my friend, 
It needs must pass ! [in th’ unconscious grave 
Shall be at rest. 
Othus. But does she know the nature of 
your fears? , 
Constan. Ono! she does not! from that hate 
ful subject, 
As from a hideous serpent, still with her 
Pye kept aloof—Alas! what can I do? 
I could as well into her noble heart 
Thrust the barb'd dart as tell her what I fear. 
Othus. Perhaps she still, as from the com- 
mon horrors 
Of a sack’d town, may be conjur'd to flee. 
And here she comes: be itat least attempted. 
Enter Varenia, Lucta, and attendant Ladies. 
Val. (to Constantine.) [ come to claim thy 
promise ; one short hour, 
A hasty sunbeam thro’ the cloud’s dark skirt, 
Thou giv’st tome. and § must claim my noht. 
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1 have brought powerful suitors to assist m 
(Pointing to her ladies.) 
Ha! what distzbs thee? how is this, my 
love ? 
Thy face is chang'd and troubl'd—What new 
cause: 
Constan. O, no new cause! one that has 
much disturb'd me. 
Val. And one to me unknown? 
Con. Speak to her, Othus! 
Othus. By many various ills and cares op- 
press’d, 
Your royal lord is still most closely touch’d 
With that which does your weal regard. 
What fate 
May, in 2 storm-ta'en city, of dire sights 
‘Ani horrid erueltics, have in reserve, 
Uf such the city's doom, who ean foresce ? 
©, let hin then his painful station hold, 
Gen‘rous Valeria ! from one care relicv'd, 
His heaviest care, the thouglit of leaving thee 
The involv'd witness of such horrid things ! 
Val. What would’st thou say in this? 
"Think'st thou the rnin 
Tn which he perishes will have for me 
Or form or circumstances? Jt will be 
Th’ upbreaking crash of all existing things, 
That undistinguish'd is, and felt but once. 
Othus, thou talk'st like an unskilful sage: 
Tt was not thus thy master bade thee speak. 
Constan. Valeria, hard necessity conipels us. 
T have already safe asylum sought 
For the Inst tender remnant of our race, 
That. something might from this dire wreck 
be sav'd, 
And shall 1 not for thee: 
Pal. No; | am nothing 
But what 1 am for thee! 

















When that is fin- 


ish'd— 
Constan, Al my Valeria, but that will not 
finish ! 
‘Thou stil! ay’st be for me—thou still may'st 
bear 


Honour'd memorial amongst living men 
Of him who was thy lord—Good Lucia, aid 
me, 
And gentle Servia too, and ail of you! 
(To the Ladies.) 
Cling round your mistress with your sooth- 
ing love, 
And say that in a foreign land you'll be 
The faithful friends and soothers of her woe, 
Where ev'ry virtuous heart will bear to her 
The kindred ties of holiest sympathy. 
Say ye will be with her in kindliest zeal : 
Ye will not leave her! 
Lucia and the other Ladics. No, we'll never 
leave her! 
(Gathering round her affectionately.) 
Most dearand royal Mistress, whilst life holds, 
In whate'er land, in whate’er state you are, 
We'll never leave you. 
Fal, T know it well: thanks to your geu’- 
raus love! 
Rut vet forbear. nor thus beset me round. 








O, Paleologus! hast thou for me 
Tn fancy shap'd a world and an existence 
Where thou art not? 

(Running wo him and falling on his neck.) 
Here is my world, my life, my land of refuge, 
And to no other will I ever flee. 

Here still is light and hope; turning from 
this, 
Allelse is round me asa yawning tomb. 
Constan. My dearest love! my gen’rous 
honour'd love ‘ 
My sweet Valeria! thou distractest me ; 
Bat have thy way, for I can urge no more. 
Let dark fate come: I will abide its worst. 
Val. Nay, say not dark; there is a hope 
within me ; 
"Tis sure, ‘tis strong, it cannot be deceitful. 
(A signal. heard from without.) 
Hark ! hark ! a signal ! 
(Voices are heard calling without.) 
Ships are in sight! supplies and warlike aid! 
Val (holding up her hands.) O blessed 
sound! there is salvation in it. 
Heaven sends us aid ! 
(Voices again call out as before und the signal is 
repeated.) 
Again the fressed sound ! 
And here Rodrigo comes, wearing a face 
Of welcome tidings. 








Enter Ropnrico. 


Succours, brave Rodrigo? 
Rod. Yes, ships from Genoa are now in 
sight, 
Bearing, no doubt, brave aid, if to the port 
They can make good their entrance. 
(dll except Constantine.) Good heaven be 
bless'd! 
Constan. And say Rodrigo “if?” 
(Shaking his head.) 
Val. Nay, fear not, they will enter; with 
them comes 
Another brave Rodrigo; thro’ barr'd adamant, 
Did it oppose them, they will furee theirway. 
Rod. If they but have one jot of manhood 
in them, 
They'll do all possible things. 
Val. Ay, and all things are possible ! 
Consten. In truth, thou talk’st with such 
exulting confidence, 
Thou almost temptest me to grasp at hope. 
(Voices call out us before, and a signal from the 
towers. 
Val. The animating sound! Come, come! 
O, come! 


| And o'erthe bine waves hail the blessed sight. 


(Runs out exulting!y, every one following her 
with animated alacrity. 


ACT [iL 


Scenz 1—THE TURKISH CAMP: THE 
TENT OF M4HOMET, WHO IS DISCOVER- 
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PARCHMENT SPREAD OUT BEFORE HIM, 
WHICH HE 18 CONSIDERING ATTEN- 
TIVELY. 


Ma, (after tracing some lines with a pen or 
pencil.) Ho, Osmir! art thou here? 


Enter Osmir, 


Come hither, vizir ; follow with thine eye 
The various dispositions of this plan 
Which for our grand attack [ here have traced. 
God and the Prophet being on our side, 
That mingled broil of fierce and dreadful 
fight, 
Which shall not cease till from the list of na- 
tions 
This eastern empire, with its long told line 
Of paltry Cmsars, be expang'd and blank, 
Shall not be long delay'd. 
Osmir. All things ust yield unto the 
: towering spirit 
And comprehensive genius of your highness. 
Permit your slave. (Looking over the plan.) 
Conceiy’d, indeed, with deep and wond'rous 
skill! 
Bat mighty lord, if that a worm may speak, 
Your van, incthinks, is of a motley class, 
The vile refuge and garbage of the camp; 
Are mussulmen Jed on in glory’s path 
By such as these? 
Ma. (smiling fiercely.) No; but brave mus- 
7 sulmen o'er mach pe eee 1 
‘ay step to glory’s path. arbage, I trust, 
Is ‘ood enough for alling ditches oa , 
Some thousand carcasses, living and dead, 
Of those who first shall glut the en'my’s r: 
Push’d in, pell-mell, by those who preas be- 
hind, 
Will rearfor us a bridge to mount the breach 
Where ablest enginvers had work’d in vain. 
Osmir. This did escape my more contracted 
thoughts. 
And here your highness stations Georgian 
troops : 
Are they sure men in such important service ? 
Ma. (smiling again.) Ay, sure as death; 
; here ty my surety for them. 
See’st thou what warriors in the rear are 
iac’d, 
With each a cord and hatchet in his hand ? 
Those prizly hangmen, in their canvas sleeves, 
Fight for me better than an armed band 
Of christian knights full cap-a-pee—Look 
over it: 
Something. perchance, may have escap’d my 
thoughts. 
Osmir. (after again examining it.) No; every 
thing is consummately plann’d— 
Bat, mighty sultan, this old officer, 
Whom you have station’d bere with your new 
troops, 
Is not to be relied on. 
Ma. How so, Osmir ? 
Osmir. It is suspected thay he has receiv’d 
FU sain ests let Yin Pe “eb des Xe ae 





He has had private meetings with the foe. 
Ma. What! art thou sure of this ?—Send 
for him quickly 
The fool nidst blocks and bowstrings has so 
long 
His base head tott’ring worn, he thinks, ne 


doubt, 

It needs must be his own. Send for him 
quickly, 

And see that whieh is needful done upon him. 


(Drawing the per sternly weross the name on 
the plan.) 

There ; fron the world of living things I blot 

hin 5 

Another takes his pla 

(Giving a paper ta Osmir.) 

These are the usual orders for the night; 

Assemble thou the sev’ral officers, 

And give to cach his own particular charge, 
Osmir. Your slave obeys. (Exit. 
Ma, (alone, after musing for alittle whue) 

Have I done well to give this hoary vet/ran, 

Who has for thirty years fought in our wars, 

To the death-cord unheard 2 
(Sternly, after pausing a short space.) 

T have done well, 

In my disgnised rounds, but two nights since, 

List’ning at. his tent door, J hewrd him speak 

Words that methought approach'd to sight 
estecin 

Of my endowments and enpacity. 

Yes, he is gnilty. (After walking up and 
down several times he opens another 
scroll.) 

But I will fear no treason : here is that 

On which I may rely. In mortal man 

Thave no trust; they are ull hollow sles, 

Who tremble and detest, and would betray. 

But on the fates, and the dark secret powers, 

So say those sure unerring calculations 

Of decp astrology, I may depend. 

(Sitting down aguin,and considering theseroll.) 

Ay, it must needs be so: this constellation 

In close conjunction with the warior's star, 

Trae’d back in magic numbers three times 
thiee, 

And nine times nine, and added three again, 

Unto the hour of my nativity, 

Makes it infallible. Here have T murk'd it 

With mine own science, num’ral, learn'd, and 
sure, 

Ha! ha! your foolish christians now believe 

Men's fature fortunes are by wizards seen, 

In airy forms pourtray'd, like mimick shows, 

Aad trust thereto with fond simplicity. 

(Othorie, who about the middie of this speech 
has made his appearance fiom behiad the cur 
tain of the tent, disguised like a Turk, but 
without @ turban, now, stealing close up to 
Mahomet, lifts up his dagger lo strike.) 

What do [ hear? 

Oth. Itis thy fate, blind Turk, uncalculated. 

( Striking.) 

Ma. (parrying the blow with his sheathed 

scinitar which he afterwards draws.) 











i 
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Ho! guards without, I say! (Guards rush 

» in and Othoric is seized, after defend- 

ing himself desperately.) 
Ma. (To Othoric.) Who art thou? 
dark tyrant set thee on 

To do this murderous and horrid deed ? 
Oth. And think’st thou such deeds horrid? 

—But I came 

To act and not to speak. 

Ma. Say rather, villain, to be acted on. 

Do racks and Wurning iron please thee well 

That thou should’st earn them with such 

desp'rate pains. 

(To the Guards.) Stretch out his arms, and let 
me look onthein. Looking at his arms, and 
survcying him all over, he shrinks buck as 
from ua danger escaped, and then smiles 
grimly.) 

There will be tough work on those sinewy 

limbs 

When they are dealt with—Lead the traitor 

° 


What 


I will give orders for his fate ere long. 
(To Othoric, who is abut to speak.) 
Thou shalt not speak: J hate thy horrible face. 
Lead himaway ! (Ext Othoric and Guards, 
met by Petronius and Marthon, who 
enter as they are going out. 

Pet. What prisoner is this they lead along? 
Ma. A dark assassin in my tent conceal’ 
‘Whose daring hand ev'n now aim'dat my life, 

Pet, (casting up his eyes to heaven.) The 
life of great and godlike Mahomet ! 
It makes my blood turn cold. 
Mar. | too am stunn’d and tremble at the 
thought. 
Ma. Yes, all may tremble who in the dark 
purpose 
Have part or knowledge had. 
(Petronius and Marthon both alarmed.) 
: What means my lord? (Mahomet walks 
several times across the stage with 
angry strides, whilst they look fear- 
fully upon one another, and then go- 
ing sternly up to them.) 
Ma. I know the hase transactions of last 
night : 
Ye stuff'd my gold into the dirty palms 
Of those who shook their torches in the air, 
And cried long hive brave Paleotogus. 
T know it all: think ye with upcast looks, 
And mumm'ry such as this, to blind mine 
eyes? 
Pet. (falling on his knees.) As there's a 
God in heav’n, to you, great sultan, 
We have been true! (Marthon kneels also.) 
Ma. Up, crouching slaves! when men so 
bred as you are 
Thus lowly kneel, ny very soul abhors them. 
Pet. Your death, great monarch, were to 
Paleologus 
Triumph and safety, but to us swift ruin. 


Mar. And shall suspicions so improbable 
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Pet, If we last night have fail'd. 
Ma. (stamping with his foot.) 1 will not 
hear you! 
Enter Osmin. 


Osmir, know’st thou this horrible attempt? 
Osmir. I do, great prince, and bless the 
Prophet's arm 
‘That has preserv’d you. What base enemy 
Has arm’d the desp'rate villain? 
Ma. Petrouius here and his smooth Gre- 
cian friend ‘ 3 
Throw accusation on the emperor. 
Osmir. This moment in your camp there 
is arriv'd 
An embassage of his most honour'd friends, 
Sent by the emperor to treat of peace. 
‘Ma. At this unlikely hour? ; 
Osmir. Yes, time now presses, and, as I 
should guess, 
The hopes of succour from those friendly 
vessels : 
That vainly have attempted through your 
fleets 
To force a passage, raising short-liv'd jo 
Full soon extinguished, ths te this jate hour 
Delay’d their coming. 
Hope gone, they now are humbled suitors. 
lere, 
Within your power, you have the chiefest 
men 
Of the brave friends on whom he most de- 





pends 5 
This does not look like preconcerted plots 
Of secret murder, at this very hour 
To be attempted. 
Ma. No, Osmir, there is reason in thy 
words. 
Osmir. But if your highness thinks it ie 
expedient, 
I will straightway arrest them. 
Ma, (after hesitating.) No, no ; they are val- 
iant men, and do as such 
Claim honour from a valiant foe. Go say, 
That by the morning's dawn they shall have. 
audience ; 
The open camp, with wide-mouth’d cannon 
cloth’d, 
And all my lofty garniture of war, 
Shall be my halt of'state. Secure those mem 
Until my farther orders. (Pointing to Pet- 
ronius and Marthon, end Exit, fol- 
lowed by Oamir. Remain Petroniuz 
and Marthon guarded.) 
First Guard. Come on, my masters, we'll 
conduct you safely. 
Mar. (to Petronius.) It is to plunge me in 
this dreadful gulf 
That your curs’d tessons have seduc’d my 
youth? 
Pet. Upbraid me not. 
self 
A better fate reserv’d. But we are-noble, 
And of high lineage ; fear not, for the sultan 


T have not for my- 
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1 know that such there be, and I will prove it 
With this good soldier's arm, a cursed false. 
hood. 
Othus. (te Justiniani, pulling him back.) 
Thou art not wise-—Great sultan hear m# 
speak. 
If any base attack upon your life 
Has hoes attempted, let the murd'rous villain, 
If still he breathes, be here before us brought. 
In presence of your highness we will question 
him; 2 
Perchance he will confess what secret foe 
Has arin‘d his daring hand. ‘ 
Ma. (after giving orders to a guard in dumb 
show, who immediately goes out.) 
Your suit is granted. 
These men speak boldly, vizir. 
(Aside to Osmir.) 
Osmir. (uside to Mahomet.) They shrink not 
from the proof. 
Enter Ornoric fettered and guarded, 
Ma. (to Othoric.) As thou may'st hope a 
mitigated doom, 
I here command thee that thou truly answer 
Whate’er those Roman deputies demand. 
Oth. | do not hope a mitigated doom, 
And therefore, sultan, cannot be commanded : 
But if this brave man here will question me, 
(Pointing to Rodrigo. 
For in his presence I do feel my spirit 
To manhood's height brac'd up, rh truly an- 
swer, 
Tho’ every word did in my sinews fix 
‘The burning pincer's tooth. 
Rod. Ha! Othoric art thou not? the strong 
Hungarian ? 
Oth, (smiling.) Ay, thou remembereat my 
name—I thank thee— 
It pleases me to think thou'it ne'er forget it, 
Ask what thou wilt, and I will answer thee ; 
Bid me do what thou wilt, and [ will do it, 
Barring the hind’rance of these chains. 
Rod. Thanks to thee ! 


May with the royal scimitar be chopt, 

Ifhe is much inclin'd to honour you. 

Some men ere now, in other sultans’ daya, 
Have been so honour’d. [Exgonr. 




















Scene [],—an open sPack IN THE CAMP, 
WITH THE JANIZARIES AND TURKISH 
TROOPS DRAWN UP IN ORDER, CAN= 
NON AND WARLIKE ENGINES SEEN MIX- 
ED WITH THE TENTS, A FLOURISH OF 
TRUMPETS. 


Enter Maxomer, with Ose and his train, and 
places himself in a chair of state near the front 
ofthe stage. Another flourish of trampets, and 
enter Orns, Justixtani, and Rovrico, with 
a small train of Attendants, walking slowly up 
the stage. 


Ma. (to Osmir, as they come forward.) These 

men approach us with a hardy step, 

Nor wear the suppliant’s humbled’ brow. 
Come they 

‘To sue or to command us? (To Othus and 
the other deputies, who make obcisance 
to him.) 

You are permitted to declare your errand. 

Af your hard-lesson'd chief, more prudent 
grown, 

Will now resign his proud irhperial cit 

into the hands to whom high heaven's lecree, 

And power on earth resistless, soon shall give 
it, 

i will receive that which he cannot hold 

With grace and favour. 

Othus. High heaven’s decrees are known 

to mortal man 

But in th’ event fulfill'd; and for earth’s 
power, 

The cannon flunked cohorts, and the wide 
front 

‘Of far extended numbers, shew it not 

To him, who in the smail and secret fortress, 

E’en of one brave man’s breast, more help 


discovers Then, whatsoe’er the sultan asks of thee, 
5 : rps Rei 
Oft in th’ astounding hour of the storm's | Answer ain truly. He will point his ques; 
piteh Saeare - 
Than in an armed host. Imperial Constan- | Where his suspicion points, 
tine Oth. I will obey, 


Ma. (sternly.) Who hired thee, thou bold 
and hard-brow’d villain, 
Such horrid deed to do? 
Oth. Thave been twice hired, mighty Ma- 


Will live or die within his city’s walls 
As may become their master.—Nevertheless, 
He will so far to hard necessity —-— 

Ma. V hear no more: your words are inef- 


fectual, - dk homet, ; 
And fall as powerless as the ruffian's sword, | T° 40 ell deede; in which I've lack'd perfor- 


Whom now, within my tent, your royal mas- Ma. And who first hired thee ? 


Oth. Thyself. 

Ma. Base traitor! 
Dar'st thou belie me to my very face ? 

Oth. That I belie thee not be this my token ; 
My hire was given to me by Petronius, 
Told from a sable bag, on whose seal’d mouth 
Thy scimitar and crescent were impress'd. 

Othus. Petronius! 

CR We. think actind de edwin ee 


ter, 
Compell'd no doubt by hard necessity, 
Has hired to murder me. 
Jus. (stepping boldly forward.) Sultan, thou 
sittest where thou safely may’st 
Say what thou wilt, therefore of all mankind 
‘Thou most art bound to say but what is meet. 
Put those accusing words that thou hast ut- 
» ter’d 


’ 
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Otk, True; I was hir'd for wasteful jnsur-!But see the proof—Relieve mine arms, 1 


rection, 
Not for delib'rate murder. Tho’ most wretch- 
ed, 
A stranger, grip'd by hard necessity, 
The price he gave me ne’er had bought this 
arn 
To such an act. 
Ma. And who did hire thee for this second 
deed, 
Which thou mast needs delib’rate murder call? 
Oth. "Swas Constantine. 
Jus. Thou liest, foul, artful villain ! 
Ma, Peace 1 command! ye shall not inter- 
Tupt hin. 
‘Twas Constantine that hir’d thee ? 
Oth. Yes, great sultan ! 
But not with gold, and he himself, I ween, 
Unconscious of the act. 
Ma, What did he bribe thee with? 
Oth. With that which does but seldom prove 
the means 
Of like corruption—gen’rous admiration 
OF noble manly virtue. 1 beheld him, 
Like a brave stag encompass'd by base curs, 
‘And it did tempt me.—Other bribe than this 
Have { had none; and to no mortal ear 
Did [ reveal my purpose. 
(Mahomet puts his hand on his forchead and 
secms disturbed, whilst the deputies hold up 
ther hands exultingly.) 


Rod. (to Othoric.) O for a galley mann’d ; 


with such as thoa art, 
herewith to fice a hundred armed ships, 
Creatur'd with meaner lite 
Yet thou must die, brave heart! yet thou 
must die. 
Thou hast done that which inno cirenmstance 
Man's hand may do, and therefore thou must 
perish. 
But I'll remember thee : thy name is Othoric : 
I will remeimber thee. 
Osmir, (to Mahoinct, who covers his face 
and seems disturt'd, after a@ pause.) 
Your highness gives no orders to your slave 
Touching the prisoner, 
Ma. (uncovering his face angrily.) His crime 
js plain: death be his instant doom. 
Osmir. And in what mode? or simple or 
with pains ? 
Ma. Distract me not. 
Oth. Vizir, be not so hasty. 
I bear with ine what will redeem my life, 
‘And gain the sultan’s pardon. 
Osmir. Al! thinkest thouto gain him with 


that bribe 
Which Constantine gave thee? (Shaking his 
head.) 
Oth. No, not with that. I wear upon this 
arm 


A potent band, with subtile magic wrought, 
That, wheresoe'er ‘tis on my body rubb'd 
With wntter'd words which Lalone do know, 
Maketh the part firm and invulnerable 











pray, 

That 1 may shew this wonder. 

Ma. Unlock his fetters: if he tamper with 
us, 

His tortures are enhanced. 

Oth. (to the guard who stands next him, after 
he hus been unfettered, and at the sume time 
uncorereng his left arm.) 

Young Turk, thou wear'st a dagger by thy 

side: 

To shew that I am made as other men, 

Of flesh and blood as soft and sensitive, 

When with no charm secur'd, thrust it, I pray 

thee 

Into this nerved flesh. Nay, do not shrink, 

For I shrink not. 

Ma. Do it, thou timid slave ! . 

(The guard slightly wounds Othoric’s arm with 
the point of the dagger.) 

Oth. You see it is an arm of flesh and 
blood ; é 

And so you'll find my body in all parts, 

Thrust ‘where you will.—But mark me; 

wheresoc'er 

I rub this band, your weapons have no pow- 


er. 
(Opening his breast and rubbing it with a 
racelet which he takes from his arm, at the 
same time muttering some mystical words to 

himself.) 

Now try ife’er the stoutest arm amongst you, 

With pike, or spear, or keenly-temper d blade, 

Cun pierce this charmed breast. 

Ma. (town Attendant.) Attempt it, brawny 
sluve ; thine arm is strong. 

(To Osmir.) Give hin a stronger weapon.— 

Now the proof! 

(The slave receiving a sword from Osmir, runs 
with full force upon Othoric, who falls down, 
pierced through the breast, and ullers @ con- 
vulsive laugh as he expires.) 

Rod. (exultingly.) O, bravely done, thou 
spirit of true proof ! 

Jus. Yes, nobly has he shunn’d the degra- 
dation 

Of slavish punishment. 

Othus. Tt wasa lofty mind in a rude state 

Of wild distorted virtu¢; cross the fancy 

It stalks a gloomy, dark, gigantic shade, 

Angel or fiend we know not. 

Ma. (aside to himself, turning gloomily a- 
way.) And Constantine 1s serv'd by 
inen like these ! 

Othus. {to Mahomet.) Seeing that of this 
crime our royal master 

Doth clearly stand acquitted, by your word, 

Most mighty Mahomet, we are permitted 

To state his wishes. . 

Ma. No, ambassadors ; 

T have already said | hear no more 

Unless ye yield the city—Leave ye have 

In safety to return.—You and your chief 

Over a volcano’s thinly bridged gulf, 

Have ta’en vour’stand 2nd the dire crash ig 
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Othus. And with our chief in that tremen- 
dous ruin, 

If it must be, we will sink lovingly. 

Jus. We will sink honourably. 
Rod. We will sink gloriously. Ay, by 
heaven’s light, 7 

And cheerly too, great sultan! (Passing the 

~~ body of Othoric as they turn to yo away.) 

Thou noble wreck, thou wert rigg’d gallant- 

t 

(Exeunr Othus, Justiniani, Rodrigo, and 
their altendants.) 

Ma. (coming forward tothe front of the stage, 
and standing for some time in a thoughtful 
posture much disturbed.) 

And Constantine is serv’d by men like these ! 
Osmir. (to slazes, pointing to the body of 

Othoric.) Take up the carcass of 
that savage ruffian, 

And stick it on a stake for vulture’s food. 
Ma. (turning round angrily.) No, reptiles ! 

let it have a soldier's grave. 
Gems, Tite is exceeding mercy; ne’erthe- 
less, 

Your orders, mighty prince, shall be obey’d 

By those who are as dust beneath your feet. 
Ma. Yes, I do know that Ushall be obey’d. 

By those who are: 1 am begirt with 

slaves. 

(Turning away, and stamping on the ground 
as he walks.) 

Mine enemy is serv'’d by men like these ! 

4 will give orders with all pressing speed 

‘That now my grand attack forthwith be 

made : 

What next may be attempted by such foes 

‘Who may divine. 

Osmir. That is the safest counsel. 

(Exeuyt Mahomet, tossing his arms and mut- 
tering as he goes out.) 





ACT IY. 


Scene L—an ovt-post BELONGING TO 
THE TURKISH CAMP, WITH A VIEW OF 
THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE ON THE 
BACK GROUND, SEEN IN THE DIMNESS 
OF CLOUDY MOONLIGHT, 


Enter several Turkish Soldiers by different ways, 
mecting one another, 


“irst Turk. Ho! who are ye? our friends? 
Second Turk. | know thy voice. 
Hirst Turk. Yes, we are friends; but let 
us separate, 
And gain our tents as quickly as we may : 
For now thro’ all the camp the busy stir 
Of warlike preparation is begun ; 
And ere the morning dawn, each armed Turk 
Must hold him ready for th’ approaching day 
Of havock, blood, and spoil. Come, let us 
on! —e 





And see, thro’ the wan night, those buildings 
gleam 
With the last Christian fires that e’er shall 
burn 
Within those circling walls. 
Second Turk. Ay, there the Prophet has 
prepar’d our rest. 
There soon, midst heap'd-up spoils, and the 
wild wailings 
Of fetter’d beauty, in our new-won homes, 
We'll cast our reeking scimitars aside, 
And lay us down in soft and lordly sloth. 
Comrades, it is an animating sight. 
But quickly let us gain our tents~—-Hush! 
hush ! 
What Turk comes prowling this way, and 
alone? 
It looks like Mahomet. 
First Turk. It is the sultan on his nightly 
rounds, 
Disguis'd: let us avoid him. 
Th 


hird Turk, I'd rather cross a tiger on my 


way ; 
For, as the humour hits, it may be fatal 
‘To know or not to know hin. At the beat’ 
We oa be deem’d but lawless stragglers 
here : 
Let us all separate and gain our tents. 
[Execnt hastily, all different ways, 


Enter Manomet disguised, followed at a 
distance by the Vizer. 


Ma. (alone, after walking thoughtfully from 
the bottom of the stage, whilst Osmir remains 
on the back ground) ‘ 

What boots this restless wish? ’tis all blank 

silence 

On that for which my greedy ears still watch. 

There’s ne’cr a Turk, who, o'er his ev’ning 


Ipe, 

Will not ‘ar rather talk of daring feats 

By petty robbers done, than all the fame 

And grand achievements of his sov’reign lord. 

Tis cheerless silence all! Dall, stupid race! 

They arm them for to-morrow’s fight, ‘tis 
true, 

With much alacrity, and tall of conquest, 

Carnage, and spoils; but for their sultan’s 
name, 

‘The name of Mahomet, thro‘ all the camp 

I've scarcely heard its sound. Nay, once [ 
heard it 

Tn accents harsh pronounc’d, but as to listen 

I nearer drew, my steps the speaker scar'd, 

And all was into fearful silence lush'd. 

Their sultan’s name !—Pest svize the stupid 
slaves! 

O, Constantine ! it is not thus thy soldiers 

Do arm themselves for thee. 

Ho, Osmir! art thou near me? 

Osmir. (advancing.) Yes, my lord. 
Ma. Hast thou been list’ning too? 
Osmir. Yes, sultan; and I find your 

Mussulmen 

Their arms preparing for to-morraw’s battle. 


‘Of Mahomet 
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They under your approving eye will fight, 
As in the sunshine of propitious heaven. 
Ma. Yes, lam in their minds full truly 
grown 
A thing of’ gen’ral attributes compos'd— 
A heaven of sunshine or of lowering storms : 
at as a man and leader, in whom live 
‘he mental and corporeal qualities 
Pest seize the stupid 





slaves ! 


Enter Perronivs and Marnrson, muffled up 
in cloaks, 


But who comes here? twice on my rounds 
already 


Those men have crosa’d me: am I known to 


them ? 
By,the great Prophet they shall bear their 
secret 
Where secrets are secure !—Ho! stop slaves 
there ! 
Stop, in the sultan’s name! 
(Running upon them furiously, and lifting his 
scimitar over the head of Petronius, who im- 
« mediately discovers himself.) 
Pet. (discovering himself.) Crush not a 
worm, my lord. 
Mu. A worm indeed! What treason brings 


¥ ye here, 
Skulking, thus muffled up in dark disguise? 


Have I not warn'd ye both that ye do live 

Beneath mine iron power in strictest faultless- 
ness ? 

For that when ye are found but to transgress 


’ The galling limits of imposed duty, 


Even a hair's breadth, there abideth you 
A recompense more dreadful than torn slaves, 


/Writhing in horrid ecstasy, e’er knew. 


Beware : ye have no power to serve me now, 
And unsuccessful traitors are most hateful. 
Pet. It is, great Mahomet, to make amends 
For unsuccessful services, that here 
Thou find'st us, on our way within the city 
To gain for thee some useful information 
Against to-morrow’s push. Still in our power 
Some little aid remains. 
Ma. Vf thou say’st true, return to me again, 
Leading thy beauteous daughter in thy hand, 


‘Bre tivo hours pass, who shal! within my tent 
h 


A Pledge remain for thy suspicious fait! 
Until the city’s ta'en.—Begone, I charge you, 


‘And anawer not again. 


[Exevnr Petronins and Marthon, 

Are all mine orders issued for the morrow ? 

To each respective officer assign’d 

His task and station? and my rearward troops, 

Mine axe and cord-men, they are not forgot- 
ten? 

Osmir. No, please your highness, nothing 
is forgotten. 

And by the carly dawn———(4 mizture of | 
confused distant sounds heard from 
the city.) 

Ma. What sounds are these ? 
Osmir. Hast thou forgot we are so near the 





Which the soft breeze wafts to thine ear, thue 
soft: 
Mix'd with the chafings of the distant waves. 
Ma. eagerly.) And let me listen too! Ilove 
sound ! 
Like the last whispers of a dying enemy 
It comes to my pleas’d ear. (Listening.) 
Spent art thou, proud imperial queen of na- 
tions, 
And thy last accents are upon the wind, 
Thou hast but one voice more to utter; one 
Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art thou 
Amongzt the nations heard no more. List! 
list ! 
I like it well! the lion hears afar 
Th’ approaching prey, and shakes his brist- 
ling mane, 
And lashes with his tail his tawny sides, 
And so hear I this city’s nightly sourid. 
Osmir. 1t is indeed a rich and noble con- 
quest 
Which heaven unto its favour'd warrior gives. 
Ma. Yes, Osmir; { shall wear a conqu’ror's 


name, 
And other ages shall of Meh’met speak, 
When these dumb slaves are crumbling in the 
lust. 
But now the night wears on, and with the 
dawn 
Must the gand work begin. 
Yet one thing still remains; I must remind 
thee 
That to m, gen’ral orders this be added :-— 
Silent shall be the march: nor drum, nor 
trump, 
Nor clash of arms, shall to the watchful foe 
Our near approach betray : silent and soft, 
As the pard's velvet foot on Libya's sands, 
Slow stealing with crouch’d shoulders on her 


prey. 

Osmir. 1 have already given the strictest 
orders. 

Ma. Then all is well: go where thy duty 
calls. 


In the mean while I'll snatch an hour of rest, 
And dream, perhaps, that lovely Grecian 
dames, 
Even with a crowned beauty in their band, 
Are lowly bent to kiss my purple feet. 
(A distant bell heard from the city.) 
What deep and distant bell is this which 
sounds 
So solemnly on the still air of night? 
Osmir. [t comes from St. Sophia's lofty 
dome, 
Where Constantine, with his small band of 
frienda, 
As I have learnt, should at this hour assem- 
ble, 
To join together in religious rites 
Of solemn preparation for to-morrow, 
Which they regard as their last day of life, 
And this as their last act of social brother- 
hood. 


Bee Reavn cabs bdo they do saet? 
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Why should it move me? Heaven decrees 
their doom : 

J act by high commission, tho’ for instruments 

I have but these dumb slaves. {Exeunr. 


Scere H.—a prnnaREp AISLE OR OPEN 
SPACE IN THE CHURCH OF sT. SOPHIA, 
WITH OTHER PARTS OF THE CHURCH 

{ SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE. THE GREAT 

BELL HEARD. 


Enter Heucuo, met by an inferior Priest. 
Priest. Thou com’st before thy master and 
his friends ; 
How far are they behind ? 
Heu. Not many paces. 
(Bell sounds again.) 
Priest. Werefore did’st thou start ? 
Heu, It smote mine ear most strange and 
dolefully. 
Is there soul in its sound which sadly says, 
It is the last bell that shall Christians warn 
To holy rites within these fated walls ? 
How many hundred years this sacred pave- 
ment 
Has with the tread of Christian feet been 
worn ! 





And now. Heaven's will be done! 

Priest. So must we say, if that our turn be 

come, 
We are a wicked and luxurious race, 
And we have pull'd this ruin on our heads. 

Heu, But there are those who needs must 

fall beneath it, 
Whose noble worth deserv'd a better fate. 

Priest. Think ye the grand assault will be 

80 son ? 
Heu. "Tis so believ’d: and see where now 

they come, 

In gen’rous love and brotherhood united, 

Who shall, perhaps, no more see evening's 
close, 

Or under social roof of living men 

E’er mect again. 

Priest. Nay, do not weep, good Heugho ; 
For in that blessed place they shall be join'd 
Where great and good men meet.—But { must 

haste 
To give my brethren notice. [Exrt. 
Enter Constantine, with Oruvs, Ropriao, 

JvustTiniaNt,and other of his friends, who walk 
with solemn steps and bareheaded towards the 
front of the stage, the great bell sounding for 
the last time as they advance. Constantine 
then stops, and stretching out his arm as if he 
wished to speak, they ‘al gather respectfully 
round him. 

Constan. My friends, there greatly presses 

on my heart 
Somewhat I've much desir'd to say to you, 
Ifa full heart will grant me so much yoice. 
Othus. Then speak it, royal sire, we all 
attend 
With ears of love and most psofound respect. 
Constun. Thus station’d on a dark and aw- 





J have desired, in this solemn act, 

To make my peace with God. But, on my soul, 
ifany unforgiven wrong to man 

Yet rests, how shall I lift my hands to him 
Who has made all men, and who cares for all, 
As children of one grand and wond'rous house,” 
Wherein the mightiest monarch of the earth - 
Holds but a little nook ? 

I have been one, plac’d on a giddy height 
Of seeming greatness, therefore liable, 

Jn nature's poor infirmity, to acts ¢ 
Of blind and foolish pride. I have been one 
In much real feebleness, upheld, defended, 

By voluntary aid and gen’rous zeal 

Of valiant strangers owing me no service, 
And therefore liable, in the mind’s weakness, « 
Its saddest weakness, to ungrateful thoughts 
Tinctur'd with jealousy. If towards you, 
My noble friends, { have contracted guilt, 

I trust—I know—I beg—what shall I say ? 
Your gen’rous hearts to all your deeds of love 
Will add a last forgiveness. 

Othus. O no, most royal Constantine! to us 
And to all men thou’st ever worthy been, 
Noble and gracious; pardon at our hands 
Thou needest none. z 

Omnes. O no, thou needest none! ‘ 
As we to thee have faithful followers been, 
Thou’st ever been to us a gen'rous lord, 

Constun. Your love would make it so: 

would that, indeed, 

A voice within me seal'd its fair report! 

Alas! it doth not ; therefore now indulge me. 

If there be one amongst you, unto whom, 

With dark forbidding brow, in a stern moment, 

I've given ungen'rous pain; one whose kin 
service, : 

J have with foolish and capricious humours, 

More irksome made ; one whose frank open- 
ness 

Of manly love, offer'd to me ay man ae 

In gen’rous confidence, with heartless pride 

I coldly have repell’d; yea, if there be 

One of you all that ever from my presence 

Thave with sadden'd heart unkindly sent, 

T here, in meek repentance, of him crave 

A brother's hand, in token of forgiveness ; 

And be it in true charity stretch'd forth, 

Ag to a man of much infirmity, 

Who has with many trials been beset, 

Wounding oft-times in bitterness of soul 

The love he-should have honour'd. . 

What! is there none that will to me hold out 

The palm of charity ? 

Then1'll embrace ye all, and, with eas'd heart, 

Believe mysclf forgiven. (Embrucing them 
all as they crowd affvctionutely to him , 
and coming last to Rodrigo.) 

And thou, my bold Rodrigo, who canst brave 

The tempests when they rage, and onward 

ar, 

With the opposed strength of towering navies 

Black’ning before thee, com’st thou to my 
breast 

In soft forgiving love ? 


T-knew than: deat. 
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The sum of all thy sins, tho’ multiplied 
Ten thousand thousand fold.— 
That would do in thy service—O cursed limit ! 
That there should be what to man’s sinew'd 
strength, 
In all the burning zeal of righteous boldness, 
Impossible is. 
(Clenching his hands vehemently.) 
Othus. (to Rodrigo ) Cease ! dost thou not 
respect these holy wails? 
Rod. 1 do respect them, Othus; ne’er a 
head, 
Shorn to the scalp, doth bow itself more hum- 


Before heaven's throne than minc, albeit, in 
troth 

My words unscemly are. 

Constan. Come*to my heart, my friend! 

He reigns above 

Who will forgive us both. (Embraces 
Rodrigo, and thenobservine Heugho, 
toho hay stood behind, not presuming 
to approach him with the rest.) 

But there is one who stands from ine aloof 

With modest backwardness, unto whose char- 


it 
T must be debtor also. Worthy Heugha, 
Since earliest youth I from thy friendly hand 
Have daily kindly offices receiv'd, 
Proffer'd with love, exceeding for all duty 
Belonging to thy state ; yet, ne’ertheless, 
Lonce, in a most vile and fretful mood, 
Vex'd with cross things, thine honour'd age 
forgot. 
Heu. Oh, say not so, my dear and royal 
master, 
It breaks my heart that you should still re- 
meinber, 
Constan. Well, well, be not thus mov'd my 
worthy Heugho, 
IL know am furgiv'n; but lay thy hand, 
Thine aged hand. upon thy master's head, 
And give hina lastblessing. ‘Thou art now 
Like to an aucient father with us grown, 
And my hes that it will do ine good. 
(Bowing his head, whiist Heugho, lifling up 
his aged hands over him, is unuble to speak, 
but bursts into tears, and falls upon his mus- 
ter's neck. The bund of friends close round 
and conceal them: afterwards they open to 
make way, and Constantine comes forward 
with a firm enlightened countenance.) 
And now, my noble friends, it pleases me 
To think we all are knit in holy bunds 
Of fellowship ; prepar’d, in virtuc’s strength, 
Nobly to fight on earth, or mert in heaven. 
Othus. Yes, Constantine, we to each other 
will 
True brothers prove, and to our noble chief 
Devoted followers, whate’er betide. 
What say ye, valiant friends ? 
Omaes. ‘All, all of us! 
Constan. T know you will, 
know you will. : 
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Omnes. No other recompense, 

But sharing fates with thee, our noble chief, 

Do we desire, and on thy royal hand 

Here will we seal it. ‘ 

Constan. (eagerly preventing them as they 
are about to kneel and kiss his 
hands.) Forbear! forbear! within 
these sacred walls : 

Bend befire worthless man the humble knee ! 

Fye, let no such shame be! 

Am I yoarchief? then be it shewn in this, 

That to the mighty Majesty of heaven 

I humbly bow, more lowly than ye all, 

And do, on your behalf, devoutly beg 

The blessing of our Master and our Sire. 

(Kneeling and bowing his head very low to 

the ground, then rising afterwards with 

dignified solemnity.) 

Now to those caored rites of our blest faith, 

in which the humble soul ennobled bows, 

Jn mem'ry of the dearest brothership 

That ever honour’d mun, | lead you on, 

My noble brothers, (Exeunr Constantine, 
&c. by another aiste, which may be 
supposed to lead to the altar of the 
church, whilst several prissts ure seem 
at a distance in their robes, as if waite 
ing to receive them.) 


Scene II].—a HALL, OR ANTI-ROOM IN, 
THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


Enter Perrowivs and MartHon disguised. 


Pet. So far hath this well-counterfeited 

signet, 

And this disguise, befriended us: here stop : 

Whilst Constantine and his mad band are 
absent 

On their religious ceremony, here 

We will remain conceal’d until that Ella, 

Returning, (for ‘tis near her wonted time, 

As they have told us) from Valeria’s cham- 


er, 

Shall give us fair occasion—Rouse thee, 
Marthon ; 

Thou seem’st like one bereaved of all sense ; 

What is the matter with thee? ‘ 

Mar. Nothing ; but thus to pass with cul- 

prit feet 

Beneath the shade of night, these well-known 
evurts 

Which I so oft have trod in front of day, 

With the firm footsteps of an honest man, 

Doth make me: 

Pet. Fye! thou art become a fool. 

Shake off such weakness: we're compell’d 
to this. 

We shall bencath the sultan’s iron sway, 

Disgrac’d from the late failure of our plots, 

Live like lush’d slaves, if the bewitching 
beauty 

Ofmy young Ella come not to our aid 

To bend hiy rugged nature. Strong in her, 

ly safe protection find, 

Bor wt sg 
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Being my daughter, I, in nature's right —— 
Har. Hush! now I hear a lightly-sound- 

‘ ing step. 
Draw back a little space. (They step aside, 
whilst Ella enters, and walks across 


the stage.) 
Pe. (ina half voice, stealing softlyup to 
ver) j tat? 


Ella, (starting.) What voice is that which 


names me! 
Pei. Ella! 
Ella. O.! ’tis the sound that 1 most dread 
to hear! 
Pet. Say’st thou so, Ella, of thy father’s 
voice ? 
Have my misfortunes, with the world’s fair 
favour, 
Depriv'd me also of my only child ? 
Ella,-No, no! they have not: had misfor- 
tune only 
Cust ils dark shade upon thee, I had loy'd 
thee 


And cherish’d thee in a lone desert, father. 
But—but thou art——— 
Pet. Ha! wherefore dost thou pause ! 
What would’st thou say? what is there in 
thy mind ? 
Ella, Thoughts which I will not utter.— 
Oh, depart ! 
Thou'rt not in safety. All men do condemn 
thee. 
Thou'rt not come for good.—Oh, fly from 
hence ! 
Ruin, and shame, and death abide thee here: 
Oh, fly, my wretched father. 
Pet. Yes, I will fly, but thou shalt go with 


me ; 
if not, I will remain and meet my fate. 
Ella. Good heaven forbid! thou’lt drive 
me to distraction. 
© misery! (wringing her hands in great dis- 
tress, whelst Marthon advances to Pet- 
ronius with supplicating look.) 
Pet. Away! thou art a fuol: we must be 
firm. (To Marthon.) 
Wring not thy hands thus wildly, simple 
maid : 
Thou goest to be with me no wand’ring out- 
law, 
But one in splendour greater than a queen : 
The favour'd mistress of the mighty sultan. 
(Zp Ella.) 
{Ella gives aloud shriek, and struggles to get 
from him.) 


Enter Roprieo. 


Rod. Audacious villain! quit thy cursed 
hold. 
Or take death for thy pains. 
Ha! thou shrink’st back, and mufflest up thy 
face, 
Say who thou art, or thro’ thy villain’s heart 
Ti thrust this rapier. 
Ella. (pulling Rodrigo back.) Hold, 1 do 
- beseech thee ! . 
eT ES Oe el el YL ae i a 





Elia. Ay, therefore pity him. 
Let him escape: he hath done me no harm. 
He is here as a fox in his last wiles, 
Who shelter seeks within the very kennel 
O’ the rous’d pack: Oh, have some pity oti 
him ! 
futher. 
weet Ella, hang not thus upon mine 
arm: 
It hath no power to strike whom thou call’st 
father, 
Shame as he is unto that honour'd name. 
But there are ties upon me, gentle maid : 
The safety and the interests of Constantine 
1 am bound todefend: and shalla traitor —— 
Fila, Oh! okt! 
Rod. Year not: our royal master is return’d 
From blessed rites of holiest charity 
With meekly chasten'd soul: whate'er his 
crimes 
He is in safety—safety as assured 
As thine own harmless self, 


Heis m 
Rod. 


Enter Constantine. 


Constun. (to Rodrigo.) Thou speak’st with 
an nwonted earnestness 5 

I've mark'd thy gestures; something moves 
thee much. 

Who are these strangers? (Turning to Petro- 
nius and Marthon, who, uncovering 
thay faces, stand confessed before 

am. 

Ha! Marthon and Petronius! 
treason 

Is now on foot, that here——but judge I 
harshly ? 

Ye are, perhaps, struck with the circumstan- 
ces 

Of these most solemn times, repentant grown, 

And if ye be in a good hour ye come ; 

i am myself a wean’d and pardon’d man. 

Marthon, thou once wert wont to speak the 
truth ; 

What brought ye hither ? 

Mar. Most gracious prince, with no repent- 
ant mind 

We hither came ; but one of us, at least, 

Shail hence depart with a heart deeply emit~ 
ten. 

Constan. Confess then what new treason ye 
devised. 

Elia. No treason; none to thee most royal 
Constantine. 

For me he came, arm’d with a parent's right, 

To bear me to the haughty sultan's camp, 

To live in queenly state. But, Oh protect me ! 

Let me remain and die with those I love 

In decent maiden pride. Retain me here, 

But pardon him: no treason brought him 
hither. 

Constan. Petronius, has thy daughter told 
me true? 

Was this thine errand? 

Pet. (approaching Constantine.) Yes, most 


What new 
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Would’st thou to shameful and degrading 
slavery 
Betray thy virtuous child? Say thou cam’st 
hither 
To thrust i’ the dark thy dagger thro’ my 
heart, 
And I will call the sinless. 
Pet, Wherefore this stern and bitter exeera- 
tion ? 
Icame to place her but a few hours sooner, 
Sav'd from th’ approaching storm, where 
your high dames, 
Yea, with their royal mistress at their head, 
Full shortly shall be placed. 
Constan. Detested wretch! what fiend has 
whisper’d to thee 
Such hideous thoughts? man durst not utter 
them. 
Pet. Man might, at least, surveying the 
position 
And aspect of these times, in his own mind 
This plain and shrewd conjecture form. But 
not 
On such loose bottom do I ground my 


words ; 
Mah'met himself hath sworn that your Vale- 


ra 
Shall at the head of his most favour’d wives— 
Constan. Hold thy detested tongue ! for one 
word more 
Ia instant death. Tempt me not with these 


hands, 

Which hath the symbols touch'd of blessed 
peace, 

To doa horrible act. 

Pet, (but repeat that which the sultan 
hath 

In public said. 

Constun. Forbear! forbear! { tell thee. 
(Wrenching his sword, scabbard and 
all, from his sido, und tossing it from 
him. 

There! there! Rodrigo: cast it from my 
reach : 

Let not a weapon be within my grasp, 

Or I shall be accursed. (Ifter a violent strug- 
gle of passion.) 

I dare speak to him now,—Ho! guards with- 
out! 

Elia. Oh, mercy! mercy ! 


Enter Guarps. 


Constan. (to Guards.) Take these two men, 

Petronius and his friend, 

And through the city to our utmost post 

Conduct them safely: there, in perfect liber- 
ty, 

Permit thern to depart where’er they list. 

(To Petronius.) Now, I’m revenged upon 
thee: get thee hence, 

And utter not a word.—Go thou, Rodrigo, 

‘And with the gentle Ella in thy hand, 

Conduct them to the palace gate. 

quickly ! 


Hence 








Constan. (waving him off impatiently.) Well, 
be it as thou wilt: but hence and 
leave me! : 

Rod. (to Elia, as he leads her out.) Did 1 pot 
tell thee he was safe, my Ella? 

[Exeunr all but Constantine, who, after walk- 
ing up and down for some time in a per- 
manner starts at the sound of Valeria’s | 
voice without.) 

Constan. Ha! here she comes! alas! how 
shall I now 

Look on her face, and hear her voice of 
love ! 
It is distraction ! 


Enter VaLenia. 


Val. My Constantine, art thou so long 
return’d, 
And yet to me no kindly swnmons sent, 
Long as I've watch'd for it?—What is the 
matter? 
Thy brow is dark: these are disturbed looks : 
What is the matter ? 
Constan. Nothing, nothing. 
Iam, thou know’st, with many cares perplex'd. 
Follow me to thine own apartment ; here 
1 cannot speak to thee. 
Val. (aside, looking eagerly at him, as they 
go out.) What may this be ? 
{Exrunr. 


Scene [V.—vaLenia’s APARTMENT. 


Enter Constantine, followed by VaLERia, 
who remain silent for sume time, she looking 
anxiously with wistful expectation. 


Val. Now we are here, my lord, in the 
still privacy 
Of this my inmost bower ; but thou art silent. 
(Pauses, and he is still silent.) 
There is a look of sadness on thy face 
Of disturb'd wretchedness, that never yet, 
Ev'n in thy darkest hours, I've seen thee 
wear: 
Why art thou thus? 
Constan. And dost thou ask? I've been, in 
deep hamility, 
Making a sinner’s peace with God and man, 
And now—and now——(His voice falter- 
ing.) 
Val. What would you say, my lord? 
Constan. And now I am with thee. 
Val. And art thou sad for this? hast thou 
not still, 
Loose from all shackles of imposed state, 
Been with me in thine hours of joy or grief, 
Like a way-faring man, who, sitting down 
On the green bank, his cumb’rous vestment 
opens 
To the soft breeze ? 
Constan. Yes, my Valeria; I have been 
with thee 
As with a true yoke heart, so strong in love 
That ev’n the thought which scudded o'er 
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‘Was not from thee conceal’d. : 
But now the hour is come, when ev’n with thee 
es perform a task—a task of pain. 


al. Speak ; what mean’st thou? ‘ 


Constan. All have, ey'’n in the dearest 
intercourse 
Of heart with heart, in some untoward mo- 
ment 
Transgressors been, and prov’d the cause of 
ain 
Where most they should have banish’d it : 
and all, 


In quitting earthly ties, do anxiously 

Desire, in the true blessing of forgiveness, 

To part with those whoin they have held 
most dear. 

Now dost thou understand me? (Holding out 
hoth his hands to her.) 

Val. I do! J dy! thou hast my dearest 

blessing. 

The dearest thoughts and worship of my 

e: 


art. 

But oh! what dost thou say ?—part !—how, 

my Constantine ! 

Where dost thou go? thou dost not leave the 

city ? 
Consion. No, love, but on its wall I go ere 
long, — 

For ina little hour the day will break 

Which must its fate decide,—that part to act, 

Which, before God and man, in honest pride, 

T'm call’¢ on to perform. 

Val, But from those walls victorious thou'lt 
return. 
(Constantine smiles sorrovfully.) 

Nay, but thou shalt return: high Heav’n de- 

crees it ; 

Virtue, and every good and blessed thing 

Have made it sure. Ev'n in a faith as strong 

As at this monient I do hold to this, 

Methinks, upon the chaf‘d and tossing waves 

Of the wild deep 1 could thus firmly tread, 

Nor wet my sandal’s thong. 

(Walking across the stage with firm steps of 
stately confidence, and then going up to him 
with an encouraging smile.) 

Be thou assur’d! 

I know it shal! be so. A mystic sage, 

Whom I, unknown to thee, have visited— 

Pardon this weakness of thine anxious wife— 

Darting his eye on forms of woven air, 

Saw thee in combat with a Turkish champion, 

And saw the crescent fall. 

Constan, And may’st thou not believe, that 
ere they close 

Their mortal warfare, tnany a boastful Turk 

Beneath these arms shall fail ? 

Val. Ay, but on surer words I rest my faith ! 

For I did bid him onward cust his eye 

into time’s reach, and say, who of this city, 

After the course of twelve revolving moons, 

Should be the sov’reign lord; and he replied, 

In plain and simple words, thy lord and hus- 


Pee 








Could to these appellations be conjoin'd ? 

Thou turnest from me with perturbed looks: 

Thou shalt not turn away : tell me! O, tell 
me! 

What sudden thought is this that troubles 
thee ? 

(Catching hold of him eagerly as he turns from 

her. 


Constan. Ask not; Oh, do not ask! ’tis 

pass'd already 

As shoots a glaring meteor ‘thwart the night, 

Frightful but hasty. 

‘al. Thou must tell it me. 

Constan. Distract ine not. 

Val, Nay, nay, but thou must tell me. 
What other name but that of Constantine 
Could to my lord and husband joined be ? 
Constan. (Sinking down upon’ a chair quite 

overcome, and covering his face with hig 

hands as he speaks with a quick perturbed 
voice.) 

Mahomet! Mahomet! 

(Valeria steps back from him, holding up her 
hands in amazement ; then he, after a pause, 
looking up to her with a self-upbraiding eye.) 

I have offended in this very hour 

When my press’d soul sigh'd for that loving 

peace 

Which in its earthly close the soul desires, 

L have offended, 

Val, Yes, thou hast offended. 

All the offences thou hast ever done me 

Are in this fell and cruel stroke compria’d ; 

And any other stroke, compared to this, 

Had fall'n upon me lightly. 

Consian. It was a thought that hasted fast 


away, 
And came unbidden. (Going up to her pent- 
tently.) 
Val. (turning away in anger,) There is no 
thought doth ever cross the mind 
Till some pteceding kindred sentiment 
Hath made a path-way for it. 
Constan. Yes, my Valeria, thou indeed 
say'st true ; 
But turn not from me angrily. My mind, 
Ere now, consider'd hus the character, 
The faith, the power of Mahomet.—Frown 
not.— 
Valeria thou art fair—Nay, do not frown! 
Val. What dost thou say! hast thou until 
this moment 
Reserv'd for ine this base degrading ——No: 
Torn and defaced by every hated form 
Of outward grace ! itis our curse, our shame! 
(Tearing her hair violently.) 
Constan. O be not thus !—forgive a hasty 
thought ! 
Think how a doating husband is distracted, 
Who knows too well a lawless victor’s power, 
Val. What is his power ! it naught regard- 
eth me. 
Constan. Alas! the frowns of a detesting 
hada. 
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Constan. (starting.) What say’st thou? Oh, 
what meaning is there here! 
Yes, yes! I know itall! but it is dreadful: | 
It makes the cold chiilo'er my limbs to creep: 
At is not well: it is not holy. Ne! 
O no, my noble love, mine honour'd love ! 
Give to thy fallen lord all that the soul 
To widow'd love may give, but oh stop there? 
Heavy’ will protect thee in the hour of need ; 
And for the rest, erase it from thy thoughts, 
Give it no being there. 
Val. It hath no being there. 
protect me: 
And he who thinks me helpless thinks me 
mean. 
Constan. I think thee all that e'er was ten- 
anted 
Of noblest worth in loveliest female form: 
By nature excellent, defective only 
In this, that fortune has thy virtues link’d 
To the vex'd spirit of a rnin’d man, 
Who in his hours of anguish has not priz'd 


Heav’n will 


em 
As did become their worth. 

Val. (rushing into his arms.) No, thou hast 

priz'd them, 

In thy blind love, far, far beyond their worth. 
My uncurb'd passions have, alas! too oft 
Vexation added to that burden’d heart 
1 should have cheer'd and lighten’d: on my 


ea 
Rests all the blame that e’er between us pass’d, 
And I alone have need to be forgiven. 
(They weep on one another's necks without 
enking, when an alirm bell is heard at a 
istunce, and Constantine breaks suddenly 
from ker) 
Constun. It is the “larum of my farther 
watch. 
Val, I scarcely heard it, art thou sure of" 
it? 
(4 second alarm bell heard nearer.) 
Constan. And hark ! a nearer tower repeats 
the sound. 
The enemy's in motion —lI must arm, 
And instantly. 
Val. Then let me be with thee till the last 
moment. 
T have a holy relick of great power; 
It is, I trust, worth all thine arms beside ; 
And from this hand of love thou shalt receive 
it, 
Constun. (smiling sorrowfully.) Thanks, 
sweet Valeria! {rom thy hand of love 
I will with love receive whate’er thou wilt. 
(A third alarm bell is heard still louder, and 
enter Attendants in haste.) : 
Yes, yes, | heard it ; go, prepare mine arnis. 
(Yo Attendants, and Exevrr.’ 








Rod. It is the sound that summons 


us to 
meet: 
There is no farther grace: therefore, sweet’ 


Ella, 

My pretty Ella, my good loving Ella, 

My ontie Tittle one that hang’st upoa_me 

With « such fond hold, in good sooth we must 

art, 

Here bid Heav’n bless me, and no farther go. 

Ella. Must it be so? 1 will bid Heaven 
bless thee, 
And all god saints watch o’er thy precious 


ife ; 
And they will bless and guard thee in the 


hour 
Of fearful death. In this I have true faith; 
But, on the very brink, to hold thee thus 
Clasp'd in my grasp, and think how soon— 
Alas! : 
From many points will fly the whizzing balls, 
And showering darts, and jav'lins sent afar, 
Aim'd by fell strength; wilt thou escape all 
this? . 
Rod. Fear not, sweet Ella! whizzing balle 
there be 
That, in midway, are from their course declin'd 
By the poor orphan’s little tis) prayer; 
And there be A eowe that eretnrn'd waide, 
In their swift flight, by the soft sighs of love, 
Unhcard of earthly ears. This is a creed, 
In the good faith of which poor seamen climb 
Their rocking inasts, in the full roar of battle, 
And we'll believe it. 
Ella. Itisablessed one: I would believe it. 
Rod. Yes, we'll believe it. Whilst our 
battle roars, 
Thou'l think of me in thy Jone distant tower, 
And be to me a gallant armed mate, 
With prayers and wishes striving powerfully. 
Give me thy hand: we will not weep and 


wail : 
We will part cheerfully.—God bless thee, Ella ! 
Nay, hang not on me thus. 
Thou lov’st a brave man: be thou valiant 
then, 
As suits a brave man’s love. 
Ella. O no! I’ve fondly fix’d myself upon 
thee, . 
Most worthless and unsuited to thy worth. 
Like a poor weed on some proud turret’s brow, 
I wave, and nod, and kiss the air around thee, 
But cannot be like thee. 
Rod. Heav'n bless thee, little flower! I 
prize thee more 
Than all the pride of female stateliness. 
Ella. Dost thou? then fam happy: I am 
roud : 
T will not wish me other than I am. 
Rod. Ah, if we part not instantly, my Ella, 
I feel in faith, rude as my nature 1s, 


Scrnn V.—a spactous HALL In THE pa-i! soon shall be like thee!—My friends ap- 
LACE, : roach: 
j Let us not meet their gaze—It must be so— 
Enter Ropnico, with Evra hanging fondly upon | Sweet one, farewell !— Wilt thou still cling to 
sone UP ‘iret me? o«, . 
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‘Pho’ I do bless thee for it. 

Rod. (leading her hastily back to the door by 
t which they entered.) Well then, brave 
Jass, upon thy lovely head 

Hebven's favour rest ‘Nay, do not speak to 
me. 

(Preventing her as she is endeavouring to 

speuk.) 

Farewell! farewell! [Exit Ella, and he returns 
to the front of the stage, where he 
stands musing sorrowfully ; when en- 
ters to him Justiniani, and, going up 
to him, touches his shoulder.) 

What dost thou want? (Turning angrily.) 

Jus, Thou’rt thoughtful. 
Rod. No, I think as others do 

With such day’s work before them, in good 
truth, 

Not passing merrily. 

Jus, From the high tower I've seen th’ ap- 
.  Proaching foe : 

Ut seems a dark and strangely-mixed mass 

Of life, wide moving in the misty light 

Of carly dawn.—I’ve fought in many a field, 

As valiant inen and armed warriors fight, 

But such a strange assemblage of new modes 

Of mingled war us we this day must face, 

T never yet encounter'd. 

Rod. Well, we shall know the scent and 
flavour of it 

When we have tasted it. 

Jus. We shalt be smother'd up with the 
mean press 

Of worthless matter, as a noble steed, 

Beneath the falling raftera of his shed 


Ignobly Pirishes. 
Rod. ¥ear not, proud soul; we shall have 
men to fight, 
And room enough in some nook of the breach 
To grapple with them too. 
Jus. Good fortune ever shone on thee, 
Rodrigo : 
Thou still hast been a bold carecring bark, 
Outriding ev'ry storm. {f thou shouldst e’er 
Again return to our dear native land, 
Tell to my countrymen whate’er thou know’st 
Pertaining to my fate this fateful day : 
Let me not be forgotten. 
Rod. | will, my friend : but better fate than 
thine 
1 look not for, tho’ still I bear myself 
As one aszur'd of good.—Thou'rt dark and 
gloomy— 
Does aught rest on thy mind ? 
Jus. (striding away from him gloomily.) 
No, nothing, nothing! 
(A trumpet_sounds without.) 
Rod. Ay, hark, another of our gallant band 
Has join'd us with his followers. 
(Another trumpet sounds.) 
And now another : are they all assembled ? 


Eater Oruvs, and several of the imperial Friends. 
Othus. On their high wooden turrets, and 
“huge beams”, 











And, wide expanded, thro’ the farther mists 
Moves the dark Turkish host. 
Thou 'tt a tried soul, Rodrigo, I but new 
To such tremendous, strange expectancy : 
Now is the hour when the soul knows itself. 
(Rising on tiptor with a conscious smile.) 
Rod. Ay, Othus, thou dost wear the coun- 
tenance 
Of a true man: give me thine honest hand. 
Are ali our friends assembled ? 
(Trumpet sounds.) 
Othus. This says they are; and here comes, 
last of all, 
Our northern friends. 


Enter more of the Friends. 


Now we are all assembled. Constantine, 

He also comes; and sadly by his side, 

In mournful dignity, moves his high dame, 
Proudly contending with her woman’s heart. 


Enter Constantive and Vareria, attended, 


Con. (returning the general salute of the 
chiefs.) Good morrow, noble brothers 
and brave leaders : 

Are we all here conven’d? 

Othus. Yes, our great chief and brother: 

of your friends 
There lacks not one. 

Constan. Then to their love, so help me, 
Mighty power, 

Who hold'st within thy grasp the souls of men! 
Neither shall we be lacking —Now, Valeria. 
(Drawing himself up with a proud but tender 

smile, as if to encourage her to behave nobly.) 

Val. I understand that smile. 

Here with thy gen’rous friends, whose love 
to thee 

Most dearly celled in my heart I wear, 

And unto whom I have desired much, 

Before we part, these grateful thanks to pay— 

(Making grateful obcisance to the chiefs.) 

Here to those noble friends, and to God's 
keeping, 

I leave thee. Yet, be it permitted me— 

For that thy noble head and lib’ral brow 

Have ever cheor'd me as my star of day, 

Blessings and blessings lét me pour upon 
them ! 

(Putting her hand upon his head fervently and 
kissing his forehead.) 

For that thy gen’rous breast has been the hold 

Of all my treasur'd wishes and dear thoughts, 

This fond embrace. (Embracing him.) 

Yea, and for that thou art 

My caathen sov'reign, and most honour’d 
ord, 

This humble homage of my heart receive. 

(Kneeling and kissing his hand. 

Constan. (raising and embracing her wit 
great emotion.) No more, my dearest 
and most noble love! 

Spare me, O spare me! Heaven be thy pro- 
tection ! 
Farewell]! 
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(Valeria ts led off by her Attendants, whilst Con- 
stantine continues looking sadly after her for 
some time, then turning to his friends, who 
gather about him, without saying a word, th 
go all off the stuye together in profound st- 
lence.) 


ACT V. 


Scene I.—sn oren spack NEAR THE 
WALLS OF THE CITY, WITH HALF- 
RUIN’D HOUSES ON EACH SIDE, AND A 
ROW OF ARCHED PILLARS THROWN 
ACROSS THE MIDDLE OF THE STAGE, 
AS IF IT WERE THE REMAINS OF SOME 
RUINED PUBLIC BUILDING > THROUGH 
WHICH IS SEEN, IN THF BACK-GROUND, 
A BREACH IN THE WALLS, AND THE 
CONFUSED FIGHTING OF THE PESIEGED, 
ENVELORED IN CLOUDS OF SMOKE AND 
DUST. 


The noise of artillery, the battering of ongines, 
and the cries of the combatants heard as the cur- 
tain draws up, and many people discovered on 
the front of the stage, running about in great 
hurry and contusion, and some mounted upon 
the roofs of the houses overlooking the battle. 


Voice (calling from the wall.) See! see! 
ow, cluster’d on each other's backs, 
They mount dike swarming bees, or locusts 
ink'd 
Yn bolt’ring heaps ! Pour fire upon their head! 
Second Voice. Cast down huge beams upon 
them ! 
Third Voice. Hurl down the loosen'd frag- 
ments of our wall! 
Fourth Voice. Ho! more help here! more 
stones! inore beams! more fire ! 
Weapons are useless now. 
First Voice. See how that giant Turk, like 
an arch fiend, 
Climbs on yon living mountain of curv’d 
backs! 
He gains the wall! 
down! 
He is hurl'd down! 
(4 great shout from the besieged ) 
Send to the emperor or to 
Rodrigo : 
They on their diff rent stations hold it bravely; 
This is ihe weakest puint. Ilo! send for aid ! 
[Exxunr several soldiers from the walls as if 
running for succour. The noise of artillery, 
Ge, is heard us before, and afterwards w loud 
crush as of some building falling. 


O hurl him headlong 





Enter trany people in great terror from the walls 
running off by the front of the stage different 
ways, and enter at the same titne, Const an- 
TINE and eome of his friends, who stop them. 





Enter Justixiani from the walle with a hast: 
and disordered step, pale and writhing wit! 
pain. 


°Y| Merciful Heav'n! do mine eyes serveme 


truly ? 
Justiniani, with pale haggard face, 
Retiring from his post ! 
Where are you going, chief? 
(Stopping him sternly. 
Jus. Where nature, urg'd beyond the pit! 
of nature, 
Compels fees Midst yon streams of liquid 
res, 
And hurling ruins and o’erwhelming mass 
Of things unknown, unseen, uncalculable, 
All arms and occupation of a soldier 
Are lost and turn’d to naught : man’s strength 
is naught : ; 
The fangs of hell are in my new-torn flesh; 
I must on for a space and breathe fresh air. 
Coustan, Go to! this moment is the quiv’- 
ring ridge 
That stands between our success or our 


rain :— 
The sight of thy tarn'd back from their screw'd 


pite! 
Wilt bara mere hearts than all the pressing 
foe 
Thov must not go. 
Jus, I am a mortal man: 
The fangs of fiends are in.my new-torn flesh : 
Nature compels me, aad | must have succour, 
[Exit hastily, and writhing with pain, 
Constan, Alas! God pity him! one luck- 
less moment 
Of weakness and of anguish bring to him 
A wound that cannot be up-bound. Poor 
nature! (Enter many fugitives from 
the walls.) 
Turn, turn, O soldiers ! let not this shame be. 
(To the fugitives.) 
(As he is endeavouring with his friends to ral- 
ly them and push forward, a terrible shout is 
heard, and enter w great crowd of fugitives 
from the vealis.) 
Hat shout was that? 
Fugitive. The Turks have gain’d. the 
breach, and thro’ it pour 
Like an o’erboiling flood. 
Constan. Then is the city lost—the dark 
hour come— 
And as 2n emperor my task is clos’d. 
God's will be done! (Throwing away the 
imperial purple.) 
Now is there left for me these sinew'd arma, 
And this good sword, the wherewithal to 
earn 
A noble soldier's death. 
Come oa with me who will, and share the 
fate 
Of a brave comrade. 
A Fugitice. (joined by several others.) Yes, 
here thy fate, 
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{Exit Constantine, followed by his friends 
and several of the fugitives, and passing 
1 through the pillars to the bach-around, rush- 
amidst the confusion of the fight. A ter- 
“Pile noise of arms, &c. und presently one of 
the pillars inthe middle of the stage falling 
down, a wider view of the battle is opened, 
and the Turks are seen rushing through the 
breach, and bearing every thing before them. 


Re-enter ConsTANTINE wounded, but still 
fighting bravely, though oppressed with num- 
bers,and falls down near the trontof the stage, 
the enemy passing on and leave him, 

Constan. Ain I then left! 

Oh is the rene’er a Christian soldier near me 

That will cut off my head? Ho! thou Turk 

there! (You Turk who is going to 
| pass him.) 

Turk, Art thou not dead? 

Constun. No, one half of me, Turk, is liv- 
ing still, (Raising himself half up 
from the ground.) 

And still a match for thee, 

Turk. Ha! say’st thou so? we'll put it to 
the proof, 

Yet thon’rt a brave man, tho’ thou art a 

Greck, 

1 would far rather let thee die in peace. 

Cunstan. No,no! have at thee! (pushing 
at the Turk with his sword, who turn- 
ing against him as heis half raised 
from the ground, thrusts him through 
the body.) 

[thank thee, friendly foe-man, this will do: 

Thou hast done me good service. 


Turk. And thou art welcome to it. Fare 
thee well! 

A good death to thee ! for thou art no Greek. 

{Exrr. 


Constan. Ay, this willdo: this hath the 
true stern gripe 

Of potent speedy death. 
lnow 
And, 


My task is closed. 


hanks be unto Him who cloth’d me in 
them ! 

Untarnish'd with disgrace. What cometh 

after 

Fall surely cometh well. "Tis a dark pass.— 

(Catching ata dropt garment that hes been 
left by some of the fugitives on the ground 
near him.) 

Here is a-ready shrowd to wrap my head : 

This death deals shrewdly with me, (Covers 

his face and dies, after a considerable 
struggle.) 

Enter Ropriao, Oruus, and MaRTHON,. with 
two or three of their followers, fighting brave- 
ly witha party of Turks, whom they beat off 
the stage. 

Othus. Now for a space those raffians stand 
aloof: 

This is a pause that calls upon the mind : 

What shall we do? 

Rod. What do men do, when they togeth- 


PEP | 


ut off these weeds cf flesh and blood, | 


so 





Dothey not bravely give their parting cheer, 

And make their last voice loud and boldly 
sound 

Amidst the hollow roarings of the storm ? 

Ev'n so will we : we'll bear our manhood up 

To the last push. 

Othus. Thou speakest well, brave seaman : 

thou dost speak 

‘What the heart owns: we will do even go. 

But Oh, that our brave leader now were near 


us, 
Living or dead! Doth noone know his fate ? 
J thought by him (’ have died. 
First Follower. What corpse is this so cov- 
er'd? on its sandal 
It wears th’ impenal bird in fretted gold. 
Othus. Then it is he! (Tearing off the 
covering eagerly from the head of 
Constantine.) 
O thou brave heart! thou hast got to thy 


rest 
With Hence’ Heav’n be praised that thou 
ast | 
Here Pmnd thee our last gathering point shall 


e 

Here will we fight, nor shall thy honour'd 

| ny 

Suffer, whilst one of us has strength to fight, 

The slightest insult. 

| Rod. Ay, they shall hack us into raven's 
meat, 

Ere on his gallant corpse there be impress'd 

One touch of impious hands! (a loud noise of 
shrieking and terror heard without.) 

Othus. Hear the wild cries of terror and 


despair, 

Mix'd with the din of carnage! Now those 
cowards, 

Who let this brave man all unaided perish, 


Are suffring that which, in his fellest pinch, 
The valiant never suffers. 
‘ But see, the enemy again returns 
| With doubled fary ! 

Rod. Come the then we are ready for 
! them, Yonder 
| Stands a small walled dome, within whose 
' portal 
We for 2 time may face ten thousand foes: 
{ There will we take our stand, and there will 

we 
Do our last deeds of men. 
mates! | 
Take up Gur honeur‘d treasure ; and, so bur- 
: lend, 
He that doth grapple with us hadas lief 

Pall from the lion’s hug his bosom’d whelp. 
j The followers take up the body, and Othus and 
Rodrigo retire, defending it bravely from @ 
H party of Turks, who enter and fall upon them 
as they are hearing it off.) 


? 


Come on, brave 


Scene I].—an ararTMENT IN ONE OF 
THE TOWERS UF THE PALACE. 
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Vai. Louder and louder still the dreadful 
sound 
Of baitle swells. Is itnot ncarer us? 
This lofty tower the widest view commands ; 
Open that lattice quickly. (Pointing to a 
window which Lucia opens, and then, 
rushing on eagerly to look, shrinks 
buck again.) 
I pray thee look thyself, mine eyes are dark, 
And +f see nothing. Oh, what see’st thou? 
Tell me whate’er it be. 

Lucia. (looking out.) Nothing bat clouds 
of amoke and eddying dust : 

A dun and grumly darkness spreads o’er all, 

From which arise those horrid sounds, but 
naught 

Distinctive of the fight can I discern. 

Val. (after pacing backward and forward 
with an unequal, restless, agitated 
step.) Oh, will this state of tossing 
agon: 

No termination have ! 
thee, 
Another messenger. 
Lucia, Indeed l have in little apace of time 
Sent many forth, but none return again. 
Val, In little space. Oh it hath beena 


term 

Of horrible length? such as rack’d fiends do 
reckon 

Upon their tossing beds of surgy flames, 

Told by the lashes of each burning tide 

hat o'er them breaks.—Hark ! the quick step 
of one 

With tidings fraught ! Dost thow not hear it ? 

Luci. No; 

I hear it not. 

Val. Still is the false coinage of my fears? 
Ah! hearing, sight, und exery sense is now 
False and deceitful grown.—I'll sit me down, 
And think no more but let the black hour pass 
In still and fixed stupor o'er my head. 

(Sits down upon alow seat, and supports her 
bended head upon both her hands.) 

Lucia. (listening) Now I do hear the sound 

of real feet 
In haste approaching. 
Val. (starting up.) Some one brings us 
tidings. 
What may they be? Quicksteps should bring 
us good, 


Send out, I pray 


Enter Messuncen, 


Say all thou hast to say, and say it quickly. 
If it be good hold up thy blessed hand, 
And I will bless the token—No, thou dost 
not! 
*Tis evil then.How is it with my lord? 
What dengers still encompass him? 
Mes. No dangers. 
Val, And dost thou say so with that terri- 
ble look ? 
ishe alive? Have all deserted him? 
- tound his body still sane brave 











(Valeria, uttering a loud shriek, falls back:inta 
the arms of her attendants, and is carried off, 
followed by Lucia and the Messenger.) 


. 
Scounz [.—a wane 1x Tar ue 


Enter a Crowd of frightened Women, and seenr 
hurrying on to some place of greater security. 


First Woman.( stopping.) No, we are wrong y 
we'll to the eastern tower, 

That is the most retir'd ; that last of all 

Will tempt their seareh. 

Second Woman, In the deep vaulted cay- 
erns of the palace, 

Might we not for a while conceal'd remain, 

Till heav'n shall send us means ? 

Omnes. Ay thou art right; that is the best 
of all: 

We'll to the vaults. (4s they ure all turning 
and hurrying back again, enter a do- 
mestic Oficer of the palace, and stops 
them. = 

Officer. Where do you run with auch wild 
looks of fear ? 

Think ye the Turks are passing thro’ the 


city, 
Like the short visit of a summer's storm, 
That you in holes and rooks may. safely hide 
Until it be o'erblown ? 
First Woman. Oh, no! we know that they 
are come for ever! 
Yet for a little while we fain would save us 
From fearful things. 
Officer. 1 come to tell you that by Ma- 
h’met’s orders 
The cruel Turks have stopp’d their bloody 
work, 
And peace again is in our wails. 
First Woman. Say'st thou? 
And art thou sure of this? and hast thou seen 
it? 
Officer. Yes, I have seen it. Like a sudden 
gleam 
Of fierce returning light at the storm’s clove, 
Glancing on horrid sights of waste and, sor- 


Tow, 
Came the swift word of peace, and to the eye 
Gave consciousness of that which the wild 
uproar 
And dire confusion of the carnage hid. 
First Woman. Alas! be there such sights 
within our wails? 
Officer. Yes, maid, such sights of blood! 
such sights of nature ! 
In expectation of their horrid fate, 
Widows, and childless parents, and. ‘lorn 
dames, 
Sat by their unwept dead with fixed gaze, 
Tn horrible stillness. 
But when the voice of grace was heard 
a’oud, 
So strongly stirr’d within their roused souls 
The love of life, that, even amidat those hor- 
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Of grizly dead, whereon, new murder'd, lay, 
His sons and grandsons, yea, the very babe 
"Whose cradle he had rock’d with palsied 

% hands 
Andhake his grey locks at the sound of life, 
With animation wild and horrible. 
1 saw a mother with her murder’d infant 
Still in her arms fast lock'd, spring from the 
round— 
No, no! T saw it not ! I saw it not! 
It was a hideous fancy of my mind: 
T have not, seen it. 
But I forget my chiefest errand here. 
First Woman, And what is that? 
Officer. It is to bid you tell your royal mis- 
I erly hat her grief, 
it may, perhaps, somewhat assuage her grief, 
That thus and Rodrigo, with some followers; 
The last remains of the imperial band, 
Fighting, in all the strength of desperation, 
Around the body of their fallen chief, 
Have mov’d to gen’rous thoughts the sultan’s 
breast ; 
Who has their valour honour’d with full leave, 
In blessed ground, with military pomp, 
Becomin, fis high state and valiant worth, 
To lay his dear remains. This with their 
Lyes: 
On honourable terms he freely grants. 
First Woman. And do those brave men live? 
Officer. They do; but Othus soon I fear 
will be 
With him he mourns.—Delay no more, I 


pray: 
Inform the Sapreas speedily of this. 
First Woman. Alas! she is not in a state to 


Sho pinncy af bet gis isp sl boos 

e phrenzy of her grief repels all comfort.— 

But Bolly Push methinks I hear her 
voice. 

She's coming hither in the restless wand'rings 

Of her untamed mind.—Stand we aside, 

And speak not to her yet. 


Enter VaLerta with her hair dishevelled, and 
in all the wild disorder of violent sorrow, fol- 
lowed by ELza and Lucra, who seem endeav- 
ouring to soothe her. 


Val. Forbear all words, and follow me no 
more. 
1 now am free to wander where I list ; 
To howli' the desert with the midnight winds, 
And fearless be amidst all fearful things. 
‘The storm has been with me, and I am left 
Torn and uprooted, and laid in the dust 
With those whom after-blasts rend not again. 
Tam in the dark gulf where no light is. 
Lam on the deep bed of sunken floods, 
Whose swoln and welt’ring billows rise no 
more * 
To bear the tossed wreck back to the strand. 
Lucia. Oh, say not so! Heay'’n doth in its 
good time 
Send consolation to the sh it woe. 
Tt still in kindness sends to the tried soul 


Vel. (hear, I hear thee! in mine oar thY¥ 

voice 

Sounds like the feeble night-fly’s humming 
noise 

To him, who in the warfare of vex'd sleep, 

Strives with the phantoms of his inward world. 

Yes, there be comfort when the sun is dark, 

And time hath run his course, and the still’d 
sleepers 

Lift up their heads at the tremendous crash 

Of breaking worlds.—I know all this.—But 
here, 

Upon this living earth, what is there found? 

It is a place of groans and hopeless woe. 

Let me then tear my hair and wring my hands, 

And raise my voice of anguish and despair: 

This is my portion now, all else is gone. 

Lucia. Nay, think not virtuous innocence 

forsaken : 

Put in high Heav'n thy trust, it will sustain 
thee. 


Val. Ah! ¥ did think when virtue bravely 
stood, 
Fronting its valiant breast to the fierce onset 
Of worthless power, that it full surely stood : 
That ev'ry spiritual and righteous power 
Was on its side : and in this faith, ofttimes, 
Methought { could into the furnace mouth 
Have thrust my hand, and graap'd the molten 
flames. oe 
Yet on his head it fell: that noble head, 
Upon whose manly gracefulness was fix’d 
The gaze of ev'ry eye. 
Oh! on his lib’ral front there beam'd a look, 
Unto the which all and gen'rous hearts 
Answer return’d.—It was a gentle head, ‘ 
Bending in pleasant kindliness to all ; 
So that the timid, who approach’d him trem- 


bling, 
With cheer'ds and vaunting steps retir’d again. 
It was a crowned head, yet was it left 
Expos’d and fenceless in the hour of danger : 
What meals have been his safety was hia 
ene. 
Away, poor mock’ry of a wretched state! 
(Tearing the regal ornaments from her neck, and 
scattering them about.) 
Be ye strew'd to the winds! But for this let 
We had been blest ; for he as truly loved, 
In simplest tenderness, as the poor hind, 
Who ike his humble house-mate by the 
and, 
And says, “ thisis m all.” —Off, cursed band ! 
Which round our Tappiness hath been en- 


twin'd 
Like to a stran ling cord: upon the earth 
Be thou defuc'd and trampled! (Tearing the 


tiara from her head and stamping 
upon it, then pacing up and down dis- 
tractedly.) 

Lucia. Alas! my royal mistress, be intreat- 
ed! 


This furious grief will but enhance its pain: 
Oh, bear yourself as more becomes your state ! 
Vai. Yes. I will bear me as becomes my 
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That upon which my pride and being grew 
Lies in the dust, and be the dust my bed. 
(Throwing herself upon the ground, and push- 
ing avoay Lucia and her other Attendants, 
who endeavour to raise her up again.) 
Forbear! forbear! and let me on the ground 
Spread out my wretched hands. It pleases 
me 
To think that in its breast there is a rest— 
Yea, there lie they, unheeded and forgotten, 
‘To whom all tongues give praise, all hearts 
give blessing. 
Oh, ev’ry heart did tices him tho’ he fell, 
And ne'er a saving hand was found—Oh! oh! 
(Bursting into an agony of grief, and laying 
her head upon the ground, covered with bath 
her hands.) 
Ella. (to Lucia and Attendants.) Do not sur- 
round her thus! "li sitand watch her. 
1 will not speak, but sit and weep by her; 
And she shall feel, ev’n thro’ her heavy woe, 
That sympathy and kindness are beside her. 
Val. (raising her head.) There spoke a gen- 
tle voice ; is Ella near me? 
Ella. Yes, 1 am near, and shall be ever 
near you, 
Val. Wilt thou? J do believe, sweet maid, 
thou wilt. 
Lay thy eh iaed on mine,—Yes, it feels 
in 


Had he, thy valiant love, been near his lord— 
Ay, they did Jove each other with that love 
hich brave men know—Oh, ev'ry noble 
stranger, 
In admiration of his noble worth, 
Did call him ford; whilst they, his native 
subjects, 
They who had seen him grow within their 
walls,— 
Alas ! where lightly tripp’d his infant steps ; 
Where in gay sports his stripling’s strength 
was tried ; 
‘Where tower'd in graceful pride his manly 
bloom ; a 
Even there a lifeless, ghastly form he lies. 
Enter another Domestic Orricer, and seeing 
VaLenria on the ground, steps back. 
Lucia, (to the Officer.) What would’st thou 
here ? 
Officer. I must, perforce, speak my unwel- 
come tidings. 
‘The sultan is already in the palace, 
And follows hard my steps with a fix’d pur- 
pose 
To sce the empress. 
Val. (raising herself half from the ground.) 
‘What fearful words are these? in my soul's 
anguish 
Comes this so.quickly on me? Be it so! 
1 cleave to th’ earth ! what have I now to do? 
Tam a stilled thing, abas’d and crush'd ; 
What boots it now who gazes on my woe? 
Enter Manomer with Osmir and hia Train. 
Se ee ena ee ee 











She sits upon the ground, unmov’'d and still. 
Thou sorrow-clouded beauty, not less lovely. 
(Going up to her» 
For this thy mournful state !—She heeds. me 
not. 
Empress and sov’reign dame, unto those titles 
Which thou shalt ever wear, vouchsafe re~ 
gard. 
Still she regards me not. (To Osmir.) 
Widow of Constantine ; (After a pause.) 
Val. (rousing herself quickly.) Ay, now thou 
callest on me by a name ~ 
Which Ido hear. There is strength in the 
sound 
To do all possible things! (Rising quickly 
from the ground, and accosting Ma. 
homet with an air of high assumed 
state.) 
What would’st thou say tu her who proudly 
wears 
That honour'd title ? 
Ma, Widow of Constantine; I come not 
here 
In the stern spirit of a conqu’ror. 
The slaughter of your people, by my order, 
Isstopp'd; and to your bravely fallen Jord 
T have decreed such fun’ral obsequies 
As suits a valiant warrior and aking. 
Othus, and brave Rodrigo, and those men 
Who to the last their master’s corpse defended, 
{ have with honour grac’d.—Lacks there 
aught stil! 
That, from the dark cloud which so deeply 
shades 
That awful beauty, one approving ray 
Might softly draw? Speak, and it shall be 
done. 
Val. Ask aught from thee! 
Ma. Yes, whatsoe’er thou wilt : 
For now too well | feel I have no power 
That can oppose thy will. 
Val. I give you thanka: 1 have a thing to 
ask, 
Ma. Name it, and it is granted. 
Val. A place in the quict tomb with my 
fall’n lord, 
Therein to rest my head. This is my boon. 
Ma, Well, and it shall be granted, fair Vale- 
ria, 
When that fair form is fitted for such rest. 
But whilst—(pproaching her with an air of 
freer admiration.) 
Val. (putting him at a distance haughtily.) 
No more :—I do not ask it aboner. 
Yet that it be a sealed deed between us, 
Permit me here to put into your hands 
A mark’d memorial Some few paces off 
It is deposited ; I will return 
And give it to you instantly. [Exrr, attend- 
ed by Lucia, Ella, &e. 
Ma. (to Osmir, looking after her us she goes 
out.) See, with what awful loveliness 
she moves! 
Did ail our bower'd prisons e’er contain 
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Of woman’s loveliness with manly state ; 
. And yet, methinks, I feel as tho" it were 
Strange, and perplexing, and unsuitable. 
‘Tis not in nature, 
Ma. Think’st thou so, good vizir? 
Thou'rt right, belike, but it is wond'rous 
graceful. 
(A loud shrick of women heard without.) 
What shrieks are these? Run thou and learn 
the cause. (Osmir going, is prevent 
ed by Valeria, who re-enters with her 
robe wrapped across her breast, and 
supported by Lucia, and Ella, and her 
other Attendants, who seem in great 
affliction round her.) 
Val. (speaking as she enters.) Mourn not; 
the thing is past that was to be. 
Conduct me to the sultan: 1 have still 
Strength to fulfil my task. 
Ma. Great Prophet! what is this? What 
hast thou done? (To Valeria.) 


Val. Brought thee the mark’d memorial of 


my right. (Shewing « dagger.) 

And that now am fitted for that rest, Pe 

The honour'd rest which you have granted 

: me, 

Being the fixed condition of your promise, 

Here is the witness. (Opening her robe, 

and shewing the wound in her breast.) 
Ma. Oh sad and cruel sight! Is there mo 
aid? 

Oh live, thou wond’rous creature, and be 

aught 

Th ob afta ie be ae 
« (after sinking back into a seat, 

ported by her Attendants) I pow es 
what my soul desires to be, 

And what one happy moment of wounded 

strength 

Beyond the pitch of shrinking nature makes 

me; 

Widow of Constantine, without reproach, 

And worthy to partake the honour'd rest 

Of the brave lord whose living love I shar'd, 

Asehares the noble wife a brave man’s love. 
Ma. Prophet of God, be there such ties as 

these ? 

Enter Roprigo, and Ornvs wounded and sup- 
porting himself feebly upon hie sheathed 
sword. 

Val. And here come, in good time, my tiv- 
ing friends : 

I shall once more those gen’roas men behold, 

The sad remains of those who lov'd their 

Jord, (Holding out a hand to each of 
them.) 

You know, brave brothers,how it is with me; 

For such you were to him, and such to me 

My heart now truly owns you. 

Othus. Yes, we have heard: they told us 
as we enter'd. 

Most noble woman, worthy of thy lord ! 

(Endeavouring feebly to kneel and kiss her 
hand, whilst Rodrigo does go on the other 
side of her. 7 





















And thou still liv’st to strive in other storms : 

Heaven's high blessing and my dying thanks 

Rest on thy gen'rous worth!—{ would say 
more, 

But now I feel 1 may not. 

Where art thou, Ella? (Putting Ella’s hand 
in his.) 

Here do I return 

The trust thou gavest me; and if the sultan 

Will yet to me one last request vouchsafe, 

He will confirm this gift. 

Ma. It is confirm'd. 
Val. V thank you, gracious victor. 

Heaven bless youboth! (To Ella and Rad- 
rigo, whe both knecl and kiss her 
hands.) 

Othus, the dead go to their silent rest, (0 
Othus, looking fixedly at him.) 

And are no more remeinber'd ; but thylord— 

He whom thou loyedst—he whom all hearts 
lov'd— 

He who so noble and so gentle was-— 

Well skill’d art thou to paint the deeds of 


men— ‘ 
Thou wilt not suffer him to be forgotten ? 
What means that woful motion of thy head? 
Mine eyes wax dim, or do [ truly see thee ? 
Thy visage has a strange and ghustly look : 
How is it with thee ? < 
Othus. As one who standeth at the city’s 


gate, 
Thro’ which his earlier friends have passed, 
and waits 
Impatiently, girt in his traveller's robe, 
To hear the welcome creaking of its bars, 
Val. An ! art thou wounded then? Alas ! 
alas! 
Art thou too of our company ? sad trav'llers 
Unto a world unknown ? 
Othus. Nay, say not sad, tho’ to a world 
unknowa, 
The foster’d nureling, at th’ appointed season, 
Who leaves his narrow crib and cottage-home 
For the fair mansion of his lordly sire, 
Goes to a world unknown. 
Val. Ay, thou would’st cheer me, and I 
will be cheer'd. 
There reigns above who casts hia dark shade 
o'er us, 
Mantling us on our way to glorious light. 
I have offended, andI should be fearful, 
But there issent in mercy to my heurt, 
For which I humbly give. ‘O no, I way 
not! 
Death is upon me now.——Ella and Lucia : 
Stand closer to me: let me firmly grasp 
Something that I have lov’d. (Catching hold 
of them with a convulsive grasp.) 
It will soon cease : 
Farewell unto ye all! (Dies.) 
(4 solemn pause, all standing round and gaz- 
ing upon the body.) 
Othus. And this is the last form that we do 
wear, 
Unto the sad and solemn gaze of those 
pr NAS URE i LS ae I Ae Re 
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Thou honour'd dead! 
to the body.) 
Ma, Great God of heav'n! was this a wo- 
man’s spirit 
That took its flight ? 
Rod. Let ev’ry proudest worship be upon 
her, 
For she is number’d with the gallant dead. 
Not in the trophied field, nor sculptur'd dome ; 
No, nor beneath the dark and billowy deep 
Lies one, o'er whom the valiant living would 
With truer zeal their lofty banners wave, 
Or bid the deep-mouth’d cannon nobly tell 
Hlow brave men mourn the brave. 
How is it, Othus? something in thine eye 
Of joyous sadness looks upon me wistfully. 
(To Othus, who takes him tenderly by the hand.) 
Othus. Dost thou not guess?—But I would 
speak to thee 
Of. brave soldier, who, in one short moment 
Of nature’s weakness, has a wound receiv'd 
‘That will unto his life as fatal prove 
As fellest foeman’s thrust: who in his rest 
Will not be mourn'd as brave men mourn the 
brave. 
Justiniani in his cave of shame. 
Rod, And therein let him perish ! 
He hath disgrac’d a soldier's honest fame : 
He hath disgrac’d the country of his birth: 
He hath——It makes me stamp upon the 
ground 
To think thet one, who grasp’d with brother's 
a. 


(Bowing respectfully 





my 
The noble Constantine, should basely turn. 
Name not his cursed name! 
Othus. Att thou so stern? 
he groans, 
On the damp earth, in deepest agony 
Of the soul’s shrewdest sufferings. I have 
By an old soldier been advis'd of this, 
And I would go to him, but that I feel 
I needs must go where a more powerful call 
Doth summon me. 
Rod. (softened.) Ah! must thou then so 
soon, my gen’rous Othus ! 
Must thou he soon? Well, ask whate’er thou 
wilt: 
I give my chafed passion to the winds. 
Ah! goest thou? Do 1 the last remain 
Of those who lov'd the noble Constantine ? 
The lost of a brave band? Alas! alas! 
(Embracing Othus tenderly.) 
Osmir. (to Mahomet, zoho strides up and 
down in gloomy agitation.) Most 
mighty Mahomet, what thus dis- 
turbs you? 


In a lone cave 


May not your slave in humble zeal be told ? 
Ma. Away! away! thy humbie zeal I. 
know ; 7 
Yea, and the humble zeal of such as thou art. 
The willing service of a brave man’s heart, 
That precious pearl, upon the earth exists, 
But [have found it not. 
(Turning to Othus and Rodrigo.) 
Ye valiant men who have so serv'd your 
prince, 
There still is in the world a mighty monarch, 
Who, if he might retain you near his throne, 
Shall he say near his heart, in such dear zeal ? 
Would think his greatness honour’d. 
Othus. Great sultan, thou hast conquer’d 
with such arms 
As power has given to thee, th’ imperial city 
Of royal Constantine ; but other arms, 
That might the friends of Constantine sub- 
due, 
Heav’n has denied thee. 
Rod. No, mighty prince; they who have 
serv'd for love, 
Cannot like flying pennants be transferr'd 
From bark to bark. 
Ma. (impatiently.) I understand you well, 
and you are free. 
Mine arms, such as they are, of heav’n are 
bless'd, 
That is enough. 
Othus. That were indeed enough; but 
heaven ofttimes 
Success bestows where blessing is denied. 
A secret spirit whispers to my heart, 
That in these walls your weaken’d wretched 


race, 
Slaves of their slaves, in gloomy prison’d 


pomp 
Shall shed each others blood, and make these 
towers 
A place of groans and anguish, not of bliss. 
And think not when the good and valiant 


rish 
By word , power o’erwhelm’d, that heaven's 
igh favour 
Shines not on them.—Oh, no! then shines it 
most. is 
For then in them it shews th’ approving 
world 


The worth of its best work. 

And from their fate a glorious lesson springs; 

A lesson of such high ennobling power ; 

Connecting us with such exalted things 

As all do feel, but none with such true force, 

Such joy, such triumph, as a dying man. 
(Falling back into the arms of Rodrigo.) 
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ArtTER an interval of nine years, I offer to 
the Public a third volume of the “Series of 
Plays;” hoping that it will be received, as 
the preceding volumes have been, with some 
degree of favour and indulgence. This, [ 
confess, is making very slow progress in my 
promised undertaking ; and I could offer some 
reasonable excuse for an apparent relaxation 
of industry, were I not afraid it might seem to 
infer a greater degree of expectation or de- 
sire, on the part of my readers, to receive the 
remainder of the work, than am atall enti- 
tled to suppose. 

With the exception of a small piece, in two 
acts, at the end of the book, this volume is 
entirely occupied with different representa- 
tions of one passion; and a 
which has been supposed to be less adapted 


to dramatic purposes than any other—Fear. | 


It has been thought that, in Tragedy at least, 
the principal character could not possibly be 
actuated by this passion, without becoming so 


far degraded as to be incapable of engaging ! 


the sympathy and interest of the spectator or 
reader. Iam, however, inclined to think, 
that even Fear, aa it ia under certain circum- 
stances, and to a certain degree a _ universal 
passion, (for our very admiration of Coura; 
rests upon this idea,) is capable of being made 
in the tragic drama, as it often is in real life, 
very interesting, and consequently not aijeet 
The first of these plays, isa Tragedy of five 
acts, the principal character of which is a 
woman, under the dominion of Superstitious 
Fear; and that particular species of it, (the 
fear of ghosts, or the returning dead,) which 
is so universal and inherent in cur nature, 
that it can never be eradicated from the mind, 
let the progress of reason or philosophy be 
what it may. A brave and wise man of the 
19th century, were he lodged for the night in 
a lone apartment where murder has been com- 
mitted, would not so easily believe, as a brave 
and wise man of the 14th century, that the 
restless spirit from its grave might stalk round 
his bed and open his curtains in the stillness 
of midnight: but should circumstances arise 
to impress him with sucha belief, he would 
feel the emotions of Fear as intensely, though 
firmly persuaded that such beings have no 
power toinjure him. Nay, Iam persuaded 
that, could we suppose any person with a 
mind so constituted as to hold intercourse 
with such beings entirely devoid of Fear, we 
should turn from him with repugnance as 
something unnatural—-as an instance of mental 
monstrosity. If I am right then in believi 
this impression of the mind fo be so universal, 
1 shall not be afraid of having so far infrine- 


Passion, too, ! 


ther an improper object to excite dramatic 
tinterest. ‘Those, I believe, who possess 
\strong imagination, quick fancy, and keen 
feeling, are most easily affected by this spe- 
(cies of Fear: I have, therefore, made Orra a 
lively, cheerful, buoyant character, when not 
jimmediately under its influence ; and even 
extracting from her superstitious propensity a 
kind of wild enjoyment, which tempts her to 
nourish and cultivate the enemy that destroys 
her. The catastrophe is such as Fear, I 
understand, does more commonly produce 
than any other passion. J have endeavoured 
to trace the inferior characters of the piece 
with some degree of variety, so as to stand 
relieved from the principal figure; but as [ 
am not aware that any particular objection is 
| likely to be made to any of them, they shall 
be left entirely to the mercy of my reader. * 

But if it has been at all necessary to offer 
any apology for exhibiting Fear as the actu- 
ating pirnciple of the heroine of the first play, 

what must I say in defence ofa much bolder 
istep in the one that follows it? in which I 
have made Fear, and the fear of Death too, 
the actuating principle ofa hero of Tragedy. 
I can only say, that I believed it might Ve 
done, without submitting him to any degra- 
dation that would affect the eympaihy and 
interest I intended toexcite. Imust confess, 
however, that, being unwilling to appropriate 
this passion in a serious form to my own sex 
entirely, when the subjects of all the other 
passions, hitherto delineated in this series, are 
men, I have attempted what did indeed ap- 
pear at first sight almost impracticable. This 
esprit de corps must also plead my excuse for 
loading the passion in question with an ad- 
ditional play. The fear of Death is here ex- 
hibited in ‘a brave character, placed under 
such new and appalling circumstances as 
might, I supposed, overcome the most cov- 
Tageous; and as soon as he finds himeelf in a 
situation like those in which he has been ac- 
customed to be bold, viz. with arms in his 
hand and an enemy to encounter, he is made 
immediately to resume all his wonted spirit. 
Even after he believes himself to be safe, he 
returns again to attack, in behalf of his com- 
panion, who beseeches him to fly, and who ig 
not exposed to any personal danger, a force 
so greatly superior to his own as to leave him- 
self scarcely a chance for redemption, 

That great active courage in opposing dan- 
ger, and great repugnance from passive en- 
durance and unknown change which are 
independent of our exertions, are perfect] 
consistent, is a point, I believe, very well 
ascertained. Soldiers. who have distinruish- 
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died pusillanimously um the scaffold; while 
men brought up’ in peaceful habits, who, 
without some very strong excitemént, would 
have marched with trepidation to kattle, have 
died under the hands of the executioner with 
magnanimous composure. And, I believe, it 
has been found by experience, that women 
have always behaved with as much resolution 
and calmness in that tremendous situation as | 
men; although [ do not believe that women, 
in regard to uncertain danger, even making 
allowance for their inferior strength and un-! 
favourable habits of life, are so brave as men. 
Ihave therefore supposed that, though active 
and passive courage are often united, they 
frequently exist separately, and independently 
of each other, or ought we to be greatly 
surprised at this when we consider, that a 
man, actively brave, when so circumstanced | 
that no exertion of strength or boldness is of 
any avail, finds himself'in a new situation, | 
contrary to ail former experience; and is, 
therefore taken at greater disadvantage than; 
men of a different character. He, who has less! 
of that spirit which naturally opposes an ene- 
my, and still hopes to overcome while the 
slightest probability remains of success, has of- 
ten before, in imagination at least, been in a 
similar predicament, and is consequently bet- 
ter prepared for it, But it is not want of 
fortitude to bear bodily sufferings, or even de- 
liberately inflicted death, under the circum- 
stancea commonly attending it, that the char- 
acter of Osterloo exhibits. It is the horror 
he conceives on being suddenly awakened 10 
the imagination of the awful retributions of 
another world, from having the firm belief of 
them forced at once upon his mind by extra- 
ordinary circumstances, which so miserably 
quells an otherwise undaunted spirit. I only 
contend for the consistency of brave men 
shrinking from passive sufferings and un- 
known change, to shew, that so far from 
transgressing, [ have, in this character, kept 
much within the bounds which our experi- 
ence of human nature would have allowed ine 
if I am tediously anxious to vindicate myself’ 
on this subject, let my reader consider, that [ 
am urged to it from the experience I have 
had of the great reluctance with which peo- 
ple generally receive characters which are 
not drawn agreeably to the received rules of 
dramatic dignity, and comman-place heroism. 
It may be objected that the fear of Death is 
in him go closely connected with Supersti- 
tious Fear, that the picture traced in this pla 
bears too near a resemblance to that which is 
dhewn in the foregoing. But the fears of 
Orra have nothing to do with apprehension 
of personal danger, and spring solely froma 
natural horror of supernatural intercourse : 
while those of Osterloo arise, as I have al- 
ready noticed, froma one sense of guilt, 


suddenly roused within him by extraordinar 
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Not knowing by what natural means his 
guilt could be brought to light, in a manner , 
so extraordinary, a inind the least supersti- 
tious,in those days, perhaps I may even say in 
these, would have considered it to be super- 
natural; and the dreadful consequences, #0 
immediately linked to it, are surely sufficient- 
ly strong to unhinge the firmest mind, having 
no time allowed to prepare itself’ fur the tre, 
mendous change. If there is any person, 
who, under such circumstances, could have 
remained upappalled, he docs not belong to 
that class of men, who, commanding the 
fleets and armies of their grateful and admir- 
ing country, dare every thing by flood and by 
field that “is dangerous and terrific for her 
sake; but to one fer different, whom hard 
drinking, opiam, or impiety have sunk into 
a state of unmanly and brutish stupidity. lt 
will probably be supposed that I have carried 
the consequences of his passion too far in the 
catastrophe to be considered as natural; bot 
the only circumstance in the piéce that is not 
entirely invention, is the catastrophe. The 
idea of it 1 received from a story told to me 
by my mother, many years ago, of a man 
condemned to the block, who died in the 
same manner ; and since the play has been 
written, I have had the satisfaction of finding 
it confirmed by a circumstance very similar, 
related in Miss Plumtre’s interesting account 
of the atrocities committed in Lions by the 
revolutionary tribunals.” 

The story of the piece is imaginary, though 
one of its principal circumstances, by a coinci- 
dence somewhat whimsical, I found after it 
was written to agree with real history. In 
looking over Planta’s History of Switzerland, 
1 found that a violent pestilence, about the 
time when I have supposed it to happen, did 
actually carry off great multitudes of people 
in that country.t Had it been a real story, 
handed down by tradition, the circumstances 
of which were believed to be miraculous, { 
should have allowed it to remain so; but not 
thinking myself entitled to assume so much, 
Thave attempted to trace a natural connection. 
from association of ideas, by which one thing 








* Plumtre’s Residence in France, vol. i, p. 339, 

+ A plague raged in Switzerland in 1349. It 
was preceded by terrible earthquakes; about a 
third part of the inhabitants were destroyed, 

‘The monastery of St. Maurice, where the story 
of the play is supposed to have happened, is situ- 
ated in a narrow pass between lofty precipices, 
where the Khone gushes from the Valais. The 
founder was Segismond, King of Burgundy. It 
was richly endowed ; the monks at one period 
leading véry luxurious lives, hunting and keeping 
hounds, &¢. It was dedicated to St. Maurice 
and his companions, the holy martyrs of the The- 
ban ion. 

Many of the abbots and priors in Switzerland 
were, in those days, feudal lords of the empire. 
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produces another, or is insinuated to have 

« done so from beginning to end. The only 
circumstance that cannot be accounted for on 
this principle, is the falling of the lot to the 
guilty hand; and this must be conceded to me 
as a providential direction, or happy coinci- 
dence, 

Contrary to our established laws of Trage- 
dy, this Play consists only of three acts, and 
is written in prose. J have made it short, be- 
cause I was unwilling to mix any lighter 
matter with a subject so solemn; and in ex- 
tending it to the usual length without doing 
80, it would have been in danger of becoming 
monotonous and harassing. I have written 
it in proge, that the expressions of the agitat- 
ed person might be plain though strong, and 
kept ag closely as possible to the simplicity of 
nature. Such a subject would, 1 believe, 
have been weakened, not enriched, by pocti- 
cal embellishment. Whether [am right or 
wrong in thjs opinion, [ assure my reader it 
has not been indolence that has tempted me 
to depart from common rules. 

A Comedy on Fear, the chief character be- 
ing 4 man, is not liable to the objections | 
have supposed might be made to a Tragedy 
under the saine circumstances. Buta very 
great degree of constitutional cowardice 
would have been a picture too humiliating to 
afford any amusement, or even to engage the 
attention for any considerable time. The 
hero of my third Play, therefore, is represent- 
ed as timid indeed, and endeavouring to con- 
ceal it by a boastful affectation of gallantry 
and courage; but at the same time, worked 
upon by artful contrivances to believe him- 
self in such a situation as weuld have miser- 
ably overcome many a one, who, on ordinar: 
occasions of danger, would haye behaved with 
decorum. Cowardice in him has been culti- 
vated by indulgence of every kind: and self- 
conceit and selfishness are the leading traits 
of his character, which @ight have been 
orginally trained to usefal and honourable 
activity. Fear, in a mixed character of this 
kind, is, I apprehend, a very good subject for 
Comedy, and in abler hands would certainty 
have proved itself to be so. 

The last Play in the volume is a drama of 
two acts, the subject of which is Hope. This 
passion, when it acts permanently, loses the 
character ofa passion, and when it acts vio- 
lently is like Anger, Joy, or Grief, too transi- 
ent to become the subject of 2 piece of any 
length. It seemed to me, in fact, neither fit 
for Tragedy nor Comedy; and like Anger, 
Joy, or Grief, I once thought to have left it 
out of my Series altogether. However, what 
it wanted in strength it seemed to have in 
grace ; and being of a noble, kindly and en- 
gaging nature, it drew me to itself; and I 
resolved to do every thing for it that I could, 
in spite of the objections which had at first 
deterred me. The piece is'very short, and 





allied to all our cheerfub and exhilarating 
thoughts, to approach too nearly to the for- 
mer; but Hope, when its object is of great. 
importance, must so often contend with des- 
pondeney, that it rides like a vessel on the 
stormy ocean, rising on the billow's ridge but 
fora moment. Cheerfulness, the character 
of common Hope, is, in strong Hope, like 
glimpses of sun-shine in a cloudy sky. 

As this passion, though more pleasing, is 
not so powerfully interesting as those that are 
more turbulent, and was therefore in danger 
of becoming Janguid and tiresome, if long 
dwelt upon without interruption ; and at the 
same tine of being sunk into shade or entire- 
ly overpowered, if relieved from it by variety 
of strong marked characters in the inferior: 
persons of the drama, I have introduced into 
the scenes several songs. So many indeed, 
that 1 have ventured to call it a Musical 
Drama. I have, however, avoided one fault 
so common, I might say universal, in such 
pieces, viz. making people sing in situations 
in which it is not natural for them to do so: 
and creating a necessity for either having the 
first characters performed by those, who can 
both act and sing, (persons very difficult to 
find,) or permitting then to he made entirely 
insipid and absurd. For this purpese, the 
songs are all sung by those who have little or 
nothing to act, and introduced when nothing 
very interesting is going on. They are also 
supposed not to be spontaneous expressions 
of sentiment in the’ singer, but (as songs in 
ordinary life senelly are) compositions of 
other people, which have been often sung be- 
fore, and are only generally applicable to the 
present occasion, 

The story is imaginary, but I have endea- 
voured to make it, aa far as my information 
enabled me, to correspond with the circum 
stances of the time and place in which it is 
supposed to have happened. 

Having said all that appears to me necessa- 
ty in regard to the contents of the volume, 1 
should now leave my reader to peruse it with- 
out further hindrance ; but as this will pro- 
bably be the last volume of Plays I shall ever 
publish, I must beg to detain him a few mo-' 
ments longer. For 1 am inclined to think, 
he may have some curiosity to know what is 
the extent of my plan in a task I have so far 
fulfilled; and I shall satisfy it most cheerful- 
ly. It is my intention, fl live long enough, 
to add to this work the passions of Remorse, 
Jealousy, and Revenge. Joy, Grief, and An- 
ger, as I have already said, are generally of 
too trarfsient a nature, and are too frequently 
the attendants of all our other passions to be 
made the subjects ofan entire play. And 
though this objection cannot be urged in re- 
gard to Pride and Envy, two powerful pas- 
sions which I have not yet named; Pride 
would make, I should think, a dull subject, 
unless it were merely taken as the vround- 
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meets with least sympathy, could only be en- 
dured in Comedy or Farce, and would become 
altogether disgusting in Tragedy. I have be- 
sides, in some degree, introduced this latter 
passion into the work already, by making it a 
companion, or rather a component part of 
Hatred. Of all our passions, Remorse and 
Jealousy appear to me to be the best fitted 
for representation. If this be the case, it is 
fortunate for me that 1 have reserved them 
for the end of my task; and that they have 
not been already published, read, and very 
naturally Inid aside as unfit for the stage, be- 
cause they have not been produced upon it. 

My reader may likewise wish to know why, 
having so many years ago promised to go on 

ublishing this work, I should now intend to 
Jeave it off, though [ still mean to continue 
writing till it shall be completed; and this 
supposed wish, I think myself bound to gra- 
tify.—The Serics of Plays was originally pub- 
lished in the hope that some of the pieces it 
contains, although first given to the Public 
from the press, might in time make their way 
to the stage, and there be reccived and sup- 

orted wilh some degree of public favour. 

ut the present situation of dramatic affairs 
is greatly against every hope of this kind; 
and should they ever become more favourable, 
L have now good reason to believe, that the 
circumstance of these plays having been 
already pablished, would operate strongly 
against their being received upon the stage. 
Tam therefore strongly of opinion that I ought 
to reserve the remainder of the work in man- 
uscript, if would not ran the risk of entirely 
frustrating my original design. Did I believe 
that their having been already published 
would not afterwards obstruct their way to 
the stage, the untowardness of present cir- 
cumstatices should not prevent me from con- 
tinuing to publish. 

Having thus given an account of my views 
and intentions regarding this work, I hope 
that, should no more of it be published in my 
lifetime, it will not be supposed I have aban- 
domed or become weary of my occupation ; 
which is in truth as interesting and pleasing 
“to me now as it was at the beginning. 

But when I say, present circumstances are 
unfavourable for the reception of these Plays 
upon the stage, let it not he supposed that I 
mean to throw any reflection upon the prevail- 
ing taste for dramatic amusements. The pub- 
fic have now to choose between what we shall 
euppose are well-written and well-acted Plays, 
the words of which are not heard, or heard but 
imperfectly by two thirds of the audience, 
while the finer and more pleasing traits of the 
acting are by a still greater proportion lost al- 
together, and splendid pantomime, or pieces 
whose chief objectis to produce striking scenic 

“effect, which can be seen and comprehended 
by the whole. So situated, it would argue, 
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movement in the objects before us ; for strik- 
ing contrasts of light and shadow ; for splendid _ 
decorations and magnificent scenery, is as in- 
herent in us as the interest we take in the 
representation of the natural passions ‘and 
characters of men: and the most cultivated 
minds may relish such exhibitions, if they do 
not, when both are fairly offered to their 
{ choice, prefer them. Did our ears and our 
eyes permit us to hear and see distinctly in 
a Theatre so large as to admit of chariots and 
horsemen, and all the “ pomp and circum- 
stance of war,” I see no reason why we should 
roject them. They would give variety, and 
an appearance of truth to the scenes oft heroic 
Tragedy, that would very much heighten its 
effect. We ought not, then, to find fault with 
the taste of the Public for preferring an in- 
ferior species of entertainment, good’ of its 
kind, to a superior-one, faintly and imperfectly 
given, 

It has been urged, as a proof of this sup- 
posed bad taste in the Public, by one whose 
qed ‘ment on these subjects is and ought to 

high authority, that a play, possessing con- 
siderable merit, was produced some years ago 
on Drury-Lane stage, and notwithstanding 
the great support it received from excellent 
acting and magnificent decoration, entirely 
failed: It is very true that, in spite of all this, 
it failed, during ‘the eight nights it continued 
to be acted, to produce houses sufficientl 
good to induce the Managers to revive it af- 
terwards. But it ought to be acknowledged, 
that that piece had defects in it as an acting 
Play, which served to counterbalance those 
advantages; and likewise that, if any sup- 
posed merit in the writing ought to have re- 
deemed those defects, in a theatre, so large 
and so ill calculated to convey sound as the 
one in which it was performed, it was impos- 
sible this could be felt or comprehended by 
even a third part of the audience. 

The size of oug theatres, then, is what I 
chiefly allude to, When I say, present circum- 
stances are unfavourable for the production of 
these Plays. While they continue to be of 
this size, it is a vain thing to complain either 
of want of taste in the Public, or want of in- 
clination in Managers to bring forward new 
pieces of merit, taking it for granted that 
there are such to produce. Nothing can be 
truly relished by the most cultivated audience 
that is not distinctly heard and seen, and 
Managers must produce what willbe relished. 
Shakspeare’s Plays, and some of our other 
old Plays, indeed, attract full houses, though 
they are often repeated, because, being famil- 
iar to the audience, they can still understand 
and follow them pretty closely, though but 
imperfectly heard ; and surely this is no bad 
sign of our public taste. And besides this 
advantage, when a piece is familiar to the au- 
dience the expression of the actors’ faces is 
much hatter anderetond. thouch seen nmper- 
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the eyes of a great part of the audience, from 
the recollection of finer and more delicate in- 

* dications, formerly seen so delightfully min- 
gled with them in the same countenances 
during the same passages of the Play, will, 
by association, still convey them to the mind’s 
eye, though it is the mind’s eye only which 
they have reached. 

And this thought leads me to another de- 
sect in large theatres, that ought to be consid- 
ered. 

Our great tragic actress, Mrs. Siddons, 
whose matchless powers of expression have 
so long been the pride of our stage, and the 
isost admired actors of the present time, have 
been brought up in their youth in small thea- 
tres, where they were encouraged to enter 
thoroughly into the characters they represent- 
ed; and to express in their faces that variety 
of fine fleeting emotion which nature, in mo- 
ments of agitation, assumes, and the imitation 
of which we are taught by nature to delight 
in. But suceeeding actors will only consider 
expression of countenance as addressed to an 
audience removed from them to a greater dis- 
tance ; and will only attempt such strong ex- 
pression as can be perceived and have effect 
ata distance. It may easily be imagined 
what exaggerated expression will then get 
into use; and { should think, even this strong 
expression will not only be exaggerated but 
false. For, as we are enabled to assume the 
outward signs of passion, not by mimicking 
what we have beheld in others, but by inter- 
nally assuming, in some degree, the passion 
itself; a mere outline of it cannot, 1 appre- 
hend, be given as an outline of figure fre- 
quently is, where all that is delineated is true 
though the whole is not filled up. Nay, be- 
sides having it exaggcrated and false, it will 
perpetually be thrust in where it ought not to 
be. For real occasions of strong expression 
not oceurring often cnough, and weaker being 
of no avail, to avoid an apparent barrenness 
of countenance, they will ‘be tempted to in- 
troduce it where it is not wanted, and thereby 
destroy its effect where it is.—I say nothing 
of expression of voice, to which the above ob- 
servations obviously apply. This will become 
equally,if not in a greater degree, false and 
exaggerated, in actors trained from their youth 
in a large theatre. 

But the department of acting that will suf- 
fer most under these circumstances, is that 
which particularly regards the gradually un- 
folding of the passions, and has, perhaps, hith- 
erto been less understood than any other part 
of the art—{ mean Soliloquy. What actor in 
lis senses will then think of giving to the sol- 
itary musing of a perturbed mind that mut- 
tered, imperfect articulation which grows by 
degrees into words; that heavy, suppressed 
voice as of one speaking through sleep; that 
rapid burst of sounds which often suecceds 
the slow languid tones of distress ; those sud- 
den, untuned exclamations which, as if frisht- 


into silence as sudden and abrupt, with all 
the corresponding variety of countenance that 
belongs to it what actor, so situated, will 
attempt to exhibit all this? No; he will be 
satisfied, after taking a turn or two across the 
front of the stage, to place himself directly in 
the middle of it; and there, spreading out his 
hands as if he were addressing some person 
whom it behoved him to treat with great cere- 
mony, to tell te himself, in an audible uniform 
voice, all the secret thoughts of his own heart. 
When he has done this, he will think, and he 
will think rightly, that he has done enough, 

The only valuable part of acting that will 
then remain to us, will be expression of ges- 
ture, grace and dignity, supposing that these 
also shall not become affected by being too 
much attended to and studied. 

lt may be urged against such apprehen- 
sions that, though the theatres of the metrop- 
olis should be large, they will be supplied 
with actors, who have been trained to the 
stage in small country-theatres. An actor of 
ambition (and all actors of genius are such) 
will practise with little heart in the country 
what he knows will be of no use to him on a 
London stage ; not to mention that the style 
of acting in London will naturally be the fash- 
jonable and prevailing style elsewhere. Act- 
ing will become a less respectable profession 
than it has continued to be froin the days of 
Garrick ; and the few actors, who add to the 
natural advantages requisite to it, the accom- 
plishments ofa scholar and a gentleman, will 
soon be wed away by the hand of time, leav- 
ing nothing of the same species behind them 
to spring from a neglected and sapless root. 

All I have said on this subject, may still in 
a greater degree be applied to actresses ; for 
the features and voice of a woman, being na- 
turally more delicate than those of a man, she 
must suffer in proportion from the defects of 
a large theatre. 

The great disadvantage of such over-sized 
buildings to natural and genuine acting, is, I 
believe, very obvious; but they have other 
defects which are not so readily noticed, be- 
cause they, in some degree, run counter to the 
common opinion of their great superiority in 
every thing that regards general effect. The 
diminutive appearance of individual figures, 
and the straggling poverty of grouping, which 
unavoidably takes place when a very wide and 
lofty stage is not filled by a great number of 
people, is very injurious to general effect. 
This is particularly felt in Comedy, and all 
plays on domestic subjects; and in those 
seenes also of the grand drama, where two or 
three persons only are produced at a time, 
To give figures who move upon it proper ef- 
fect, there must be depth as well as width of 
stage ; and the one must hear some propor- 
tion to the other, if we would not make every 
closer or more confined scene appear like a 
section of a long passage, in which the actors 
move before us. apparently in one line. like 
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It appears to me, that when a stage is of such 
a size thatas many persons as generally come 
into action at one time in our grandest and 
best-peopled plays, can be produced on the 
front of it in groups, without crowding to- 
gether more than they would naturally do 
any where else for the convenience of speak- 
ing to one anather, all is gained in point of 
general effect that can well be gained. When 
modern gentlemen and ladies talk to one 
another in a spacious saloon, or when ancient 
warriors aud dames conversed together in an 
old baronial hall, they do not, and did not 
stand further apart than when conversing in 
a room of common dimensions ; neither ought 
they to dosoon the stage. All width of stage, 
beyond what is convenient for such natural 
grouping, ig lost; and worse than lost, for it 
as injutions. It is continually presenting us 
with something similar to that which always 
offends ug in a picture, where the canvas is 
too large for the subject; or in a face, where 
the features are too small for the bald margin 
of cheeks and forehead that surrounds them. 

Even in the scenes of professed show and 
spectacle, where nothing else is considered, it 
appears to me that a very large stage is in 
some degree injurious to general effect. Even 
when a battle is represented in our theatres, 
the great width of the stage is a disadvantage ; 
for as it never can nor ought to be represent- 
ed but partially, and the part which is seen 
should be crowded and confused, opening a 
large front betrays your want of numbers ; or 
should you be rich enough in this respect to 
fill it sufficiently, imposes upon you a difficul- 
ty seldom surmounted, viz. putting the whole 
mass sufficiently in action to sustuin the de- 
ception.* When a moderate number of com- 
batunts, so: as to make one connected group, 
are fighting on the front of a moderately wide 
stage, which they sufficiently occupy, it is an 
easy thing, through the confusion of their 
brandished weapons and waving banners, to 
give the appearance of a deep active battle 
beyond them, secn, as it were, through a nar- 
row pass; and beholding all the tumult of 





* 'The objections above do not apply to scenes 
where sieges are represented ; for then the more 
diminished the actora appear, the greater is the 
importance and magnitude given to the walls or 
castle which they attack, while the towers and. 
buttresses, &c. sufficiently occupy the width and 
height of the stage, and conceal the want of 
numbers and general activity in the combatants. 
And the managers of our present large theatre 
have, in my opinion, shewn great judgment in in- 
troducing into their mixed pieces of late so many 
good scenes of this kind, that have, to my fancy 
at least, afforded a grand and animating show, 
Nor do they fairly apply to those combats or bat- 
tles into which horses are introduced ; for a mod- 
erate number of those noble animals may be made 
to oecupy and animate, in one connected group, 


battle in the small view opened before us, 
our imagination supplies what is hid. If we 
open a wider view, we give the imagination 
less to do, and supply what it would have done 
less perfectly. In narrowing our battle, ike- 
wise, we could more easily throw smoke or an 
appearance of dust over the hack ground, and 
procure for our fancy an unlimited space. 

In processions also, the most pleasing eifeet 
to our imaginations is, when the marshalled 
figures are seen in long perspective which 
requires only depth of stage ; and the only ad- 
vantage a wide stage has on such occasions 
is containing the assembled mass of figures, 
when the moving line stops and gathers itsclt’ 
together on the front. The rich confasion of 
such a crowd is indeed very brilliant and 
pleasing for a short time, but it is dearly pur- 
chased atthe price of many sacrifices. 

On those occasions too, when many people 
are assembled on the front of the stage to 
give splendor and importance to some puartic- 
ular scene, or to the conclusion ofa piece, the 
general effect is oflen injured by greut width 
of stage. For the crowd is supposed to be 
attracted to the spot by something which 
engages their attention ; and, as they musi 
not surround this object of attention, (which 
would be their natural arrangement,) lest 
they should conceal it from the audience, 
they are obliged to spread themselves out in 
along straight line on each side of it: now 
the shorter those lines or wings are, spread- 
ing out from the centre figures, the less do 
they offend against natural arrangement, and 
the less artificial and formal does the whole 
scene appear. 

In short, [scarcely know of any advantage 
which a large stage possesses over one of & 
moderate size without great abatements, even: 
in regard to general effect, unless it be whem 
it is empty, and scenery alone engages our 
attention, or when figures appear at a distance 
on the back ground only. Something in con- 
firmation of what I have been saying, has, 
perhaps, been felt by most'people on entering 
a grand cathedral, where, figures moving in 
the long aisles at a distance, add grandeur to 
the building by their diminished appearance ; 
but in approaching near enough to become 
themselves distinct objects of attention, look 
stunted and mean, withoutserving to enlarge 
by comparison its general dimensions. 

There is also, I apprehend, greater difficul- 
ty, in a very wide and lofty stage, to produce 
variety of light and shadow ; and this often 
occasions the more solemn scenes of Tragedy 
to he represented in a full, staring, uniform 
light that ought to be dimly seen in twilight 
uncertainty ; or to have the objects on them 
shewn by partial gleams only, while the 
deepened shade around gives ‘a sombre in- 
distinctness to the other parts of the stage, 
ticularly favourable te solemn or terrific 
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deed scen attempted in any theatre, though it 
might surely be done in one of moderate di- 
‘mensions with admirable effect. In short, a 
gteat variety of pleasing eflects from light 
and shadow inight be more easily produced on 
asmaller stage, that would give change and 
even interest to pieces otherwise monotonons 
and heavy; and. would often be very useful 
in relieving the exhausted strength of the 
chief actors, while want of skill in the infe- 
tior could be craftily conceuled.* On this 








That strong light cast up from 
lamps on the front of the stage which has long 
been in use in all our theatres, is certainly very 
unfivourable to the appearance and expression 
of individual actors, and also to the general ef 
fect of their grouped figures, When a painter 
wishes to give intelligence and expression toa 
face, he” does not make his lights hit upon the 
under part of his chin, the nostrils, aud the under 
curve of the cye-brows, turning ofcourse all the 
shadows upwards. He does the very reverse ofall 
tila; that the eye may look hollow and dark un- 
der the shade of its brow j that the shadow of 
the nose may shorten the Upper lip, and give a 
greater character of sense ta the mouth; and 
that any fulness of the under chin may be the 
better ‘concealed. rom this disposition of the 
light in our theatres, whenever an actor, whose 
features ure not particularly sharp aad pointed, 
comes near the front of the stage, and turus his 
face fully to the audience, every feature imme- 
aineely ocaises shortened and snub, and less 
capable of any expression, unless it be of the Ju- 
dicrous kind. ‘his at least will be the effect 
produced to those who are seated under or on 
the same level with the stage, making now a 
considerable proportion of an audience ; while 
to those who sit above it, the lights and shadows, 
at variance with the watural bent of the fea. 
tures, will make the whole face appear confused, 
and (compared to what it would have been with 
light thrown upon it from another direction) un- 
intelligible ——As to the general effect of group- 
ed figures; close groups or crowds, ranged on 
the front of the stage, when the light is thrown 
up upon them, have a harsh flaring appearance ; 
for the foremost figures catch the light, and are 
too much distinguished from those behind, from 
whom it isintercepted, But when the light is 
thrown down upon the objects, this cannot be 
the case : for then it will glance along the heads 
of the whole crowd, even to the very bottom of 
the stage, presenting a varied harmonious mass 
of figures to the eye, deep, mellow and brilliant. 
Itmay, perhups, be objected to these last ob- 
servations, that the most popular of our night 
scenes in nature, and those which have been 
inost frequently imitated by the painter, are 
groups of figures with strong light thrown up up- 
on them, such as gypsies or banditti round 2 fire, 
or villagers ina smith’s forge, &c. But the strike 
ing and pleasing effect of such scenes is owing 
to the deep darkness which surrounds them ; 
while the ascending smoke, tinged with flame. 
colour in the one case, and the rafters or higher 
parts of the wall catching a partial gleat in the 
other, connect the brilliant colouring of the fig- 
ures with the deep darkness behiitd them. which 


















part of the subject, however, | speak with great 
diffidenee, not knowing to what perfection 
machincry for the management of light may 
be brought in a large theatre. But at the 
same time, Iam certain that, by a judicious 
use of lightand scenery, an artificial magni- 
tade muy he given to a stage of a moderate 
size, that would, fo the eye, as far as distance 
in perspeetive is concerned, have an effect 
almost equal to any thing that can be pro- 
duced on alarger stage: for that apparent 
magnitude arising from succession of objects, 
depends upon the depth of the stage, auch 
more than its width and loftiness, which 
are often detrimental to it ; and a small or mo- 
derate sized theatre may have, without inju- 
ry to proportion, avery deep stage. 

Jt wonld be, I believe, impertinent ta pur- 





monious gradation. I ned ecarcely mention, 
for it is almast too obvious, that the effect of the 
light so thrown on the thces of those figures 
abundantly confirm my first observations, regard- 
ing the features and expression of iudividuals 
faces! Yet 1 donot mean to say that light 
thrown up from the front of a stage, where light 
is also adinitted from many other quarters, can 
have so strong an eilect upon the ecuntenances 
as in such situations. 

Groups of gypsies, &c. are 
but of one circie of figures 5 tor did they amount 
to any bing like a deepened group cor crowd, 
the figures behind would be almost entirely Jost, 
But those grand night-scenes containing many 
figures which we admire in nature or int 
painting,—processions by torch-light or in an 
uluminated street,—crowds gathered to behold a 
conflagration, &c. always have the light thrown 
down upon them.—-It may be urged indeed, that 
the greater part of our stage-scenes are meant to 
represent day and not night, so that the observa- 
tions above are but partially applicable, It is 
very true that stage-scenes generally are suppos- 
tobe seen by day-light ; but day-light comes trom 
heaven, not from the earth; even within-doors 
our whitened ceilings are made to throw down 
reflected light upon us, while our pavements and 
carpets are ofa darker colour. 

In what way this great defect of all our then- 
tres could be rectified, I am not at all competent 
tosay. Yet, 1 should suppose, that by bringing 
forward the roof of the stage as far as its boards 
or floor, and placing a row of lamps with reflect- 
ors along the inside of the wooden front-piece, 
such a hight asis wanted might be procured, 
The green curtain in this cuse behoved not to he 
let down, as it now is, from the front-piece, but 
some feet within it; and great care taken 
that nothing should be placed near the lamps 
capable of catching fire. If this were done, 
no boxes, I suppose, could be made upon the 
stage ; but the removal of stage-boxes would in 
itself be a great advantage. ‘The front-piece at 
the top; the boundary of the stage from the or- 
chestra at the bottom} and the pilasters on each 
side, would then represent the frame of a great 
moving picture, entirely separated and distinct, 
from the rest of the theatre : whereas, at pres- 
ent, an unnatural mixture of audience and actors, 
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gue this subject any farther; and I beg par- 
don for having obtruded it so far where it may 
not appear naturally to be called for. I plead 
in my excuse an almost irresistible desire to 
express my thoughts, in some degree, up- 
on what has occupied them considerably ; and 
a strong persuasion that 1 ought not, how un- 
important soever they may be, entirely to con- 
ceal them. 

J must now beg Icave to return my thanks 


TO THE READER. 


to the Public for that indulgent favour which 
for so many years has honoured and checred 
my labour ; and whether more or less liberal- 
ly dealt to me, has at all times been sufficient 
to prevent me from Jaying down my pen in 
despair. Favour, which has gratified me 
the more sensibly, because [ have shared it 
with contemporary writers of the highest po- 
etic genius, whose claims to such distinction 
are so powerful. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN, 


Hucnonrnr, Count of Aldenberg. 

GLoTTENBAL, his Son. 

‘Tueobad or Fatkesstety, @ Nobleman of 
reduced Fortune, and Co-burgher of 
Basle. 

Revicerr, « Knight,and Commander of one 
of the Free Companies returned from 
the Wars, and Bastard of a Branch 

. of the Family of Aldenberg. 

Hartman, friend of Theobald, and Banneret 
of Basle. 

Urston, « Confessor. 

Franko, Chief of a Band of Outlaws. 

Mavrice, an Agent of Rudigere’s. 

Soldiers, Vaseals, Outlaws, &c. 


WOMEN. 


Orra, Heiress of another Branch of the Fami- 
ly of Aldenberg, and Ward to Hugho- 
bert. 

Evranora, Wife to Hughobert. 


Caruninas, . li 
Ladi in, irra, 
Auer, ies attending on O: 


Scenr—Switzerland, in the Canton of Basle, 
and afterwards in the Borders of the Black 
Forest in Subaia. 


Time-~toward the end of the 14th Century. 





ACT I. 


Scene L—sn open SPACE BEFORE THE 
WALLS OF A CASTLE, WITH WILD 
MOUNTAINS BEYOND IT. 


Enter GLoTTENBAL, armed as from the Lists, 
but bare-headed and in disorder, and his arms 
soiled with earth or sand, which an Attendant 
is now and then brushing off, whilst another 
followa bearing his heimet; with him enters 
Maurice, followed by RupicEre, who is 
also armed, and keeps by himself, pacing to 
and fro at the bottom of the stage, whilst the 
others come forward. 


Glot. (speaking as he enters, loud and boast- 
ingly.) Aye, let him triumph in his 
paltry honours, 

Won by mere trick and accident. Good 
faith ! 
lt were a shame to call it strength or skill. 
Were it not, Rudigere ? (Calling to Rudigere, 
who answers not.) 

Maur, Lis brow is dark, his tongue is 

lock’d, ray Lord; * 


| 








There come no werds from hin; he bears it 
not 
So manfilly as thon dost. noble Glottenbal. 
Glot. Py on’t! 1 mind it not. 
Maur. And wherefore should'’st thou? 
This same Theobald, 
Count aud co-burgher—mixture smort un- 
scemly 
Of base and noble,—know we not right well 
What powers assist him? Mark’d you not, 
my Lord, 
How he did turn him to the witchy north, 
When first he mounted ; making his fierce 
steed, 
That paw’d and rear'd and shook its har- 
ness'd neck 
In gencrous pride, bend meekly to the earth 
Hts mained crest, like one who made obci- 
sance? 
Glot. Ha! did’st thou really see it? 
Maur. Yes, brave Glottenbal, 
I did right truly ; and besides myself, 
Many observ’d it. 
Glot. Then ‘tis manifest 
How all this foil hath been. 
fore 
Saw one with such advantage of the field, 
Lose it so shamefully? By my good fay ! 
Barring foul play and other dev'lish turns, 





Who c’er be- 


I'd keep my coureer's back with any Lord, 
Or Knight, Squire that e’er bestrode a 
steed. 
Think’st thou not, honest Maurice, that I 
could? 
Maur. Who doubts it, good my Lord? 
This Fatkenstein 


Is but a clown to you. 
Glot. Well let him boast, 
Boasting 1 scorn; but I will shortly shew 
him 
What these good arms, with no fonl play 
against them, 
Can honestly achieve. 
Maur. Yex, good my Lord ; but choose you 
well your day : 
A moonless Friday luck did never bring 
To honest combatant. 
Glot. Ha.! blessing on thee ! I ne’er thought 
of this: 
Now it is clear how our mischance befell. 
Be sure thou tell to every one thou incet’st, 
Friday and a dark moon’snit Theobald. 
Ho! Rudigere! hear'st thou not this? 
Rud. (as he goes off, aside to Maurice.) 
Flatter the fool a while and let me go, 
I cannot join thee now. 
Glot. (looking after Rudigere ) 
Is he so erest-fallen ? 
Maur. He lacks your noble spint. 
Git Be waanttt 


(Exrr. 
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Lheed it not. Yet, by my sword and spurs! 
"Twas a foul turn, that for my rival earn’d 
A braveh of victory from Orra’s hand. 
Maur. Aye, foul indeed! My blood boil'd 
high to see it. 
Look where he proudly comes. 
Enter THronstp arm’d, with Attendants, hav- 
ing a green sprig stuck in his helmet. 
Glot. (going up to Theobald.) Comest thou 
to fuce ine so? Audacious Burgher ! 
"The Lady Orra’s favour suits thee not, 
Tho’ for a time thon hast upon me gain'd 
A seeming ‘vantage. 
Theo. A seeming ‘vantage !—Then it is 


not true, 

That thou, unhors’d, layd'st rolling in the 
dust, 

Asking for quarters ?—Let me crave thy par- 
don! 


Some strange delusion hung upon our sight 
That we believed it so. 
Glot. Off with thy taunts ! 
And pull that sprig from its audacious perch ; 
The favour of a dame too high for thee. 
Theo. Too high indeed; and had’st thou 
also added, 
Too good, too fair, I had assented to it, 
Yet, be it known unto your courteous worth, 
That were this sprig a Queen’s gift, or re- 
ceived 
From the brown hand of some poor moun- 
tain maid 5 
Yea, or bestow'd upon my rambling head, 
As in the hairy sides of brouzing kid 
The wild rose sticks a spray, unprized, un- 
bidden, 
{ would not give it thee. 
Glot. Dost thou so face me out? 
will have it. 
(Snatching at it with rage.) 
Enter HARTMAN. 
Hart. (separating them) What! Malice af- 
ter fighting in the lists 
As noble courteous knights ! 
Glot. (to Hartman.) Go, paltry Banneret! 
Such friends as thou 
Become such Lords as he, whose ruined 
state 
Seeks the base fellowship of restless burghers ; 
Thinking to humble still, with envious spite, 
The great and noble houses of the land. 
I know ye well, and 1 defy you both, 
‘With all your damned witchery to-boot. 
[Exit grumbling, followed by Maurice, &c. 
Manent Theobald and Hartman. 
Theo. How fierce the creature is, and full 
of folly ! 
Like a shent cur to his own door retired, 
‘That bristles up his furious back, and there 
Each passenger annoys—And this is he, 
Whom sordid and ambitious Hughobert, 
‘The guardian in the selfish father sunk, 
Destines for Orra’s husband.—O foul shame ! 
The carrion-crow and royal eagle join'd, 
Make not so cross a match.—But think'st 


Then I 


She will submit to it? 


Hart. That may be as thou pleasest, Falk- 
enstein, 

Theo. Away with mockery! 

Hurt. I mock thee not. 2 

Theo. Nay, Banneret, thou dost. Saving 


this favour, 
Which every victor in these listed combats 
From Ladies’ hands reeeive, nor then regard 
‘As more than «ne and stated courtesy, 
She ne'er hath honour'd me with word or 
look 
Such hope to warrant. 
Hart, Wait not thou for looks. 
Theo, Thou would’st not have me toa dame 
like this, 
With rich domains and titled rights encom- 
pass'd 
These simple limbs, girtin their soldier's gear, 
My barren hills and ruin’d tower present, 
And say, “ Accept—these wil! I nobly give 
In fair exchange for thee and all thy wealth.” 
No, Rudolph, Hartman, woo the maid thy- 





sell, 
If thou hast courage for it. 

Hart. Yes, Theobald of Falkenstein, I will, 
And win her too; but all for thy behoof. 
And when I do present, as thou hast suid, 
Those simple limbs, girt in their soldier's 





ar, 

Adding thy barren hills and ruin'd tower, 

With some few items more of gen’rous worth 

And native sense and manly fortitude; 

T'll give her in return for all that she 

Or any maid can in such barter yield, 

Ita fair and ample worth. 
Theo. So dost thou reckon. 
Hart. And so will Orra. 

thy head. 

I know the maid: for still she has received 

me 

As one who knew her noble father well, 

And in the bloody field in which he died 

Fought by his side, with kind familiarity : 

And her stern guardian, viewing these grey 

hairs 

And this rough visage with no jealous eye, 

Hath still admitted it. I'l woo her for 

thee. 

Theo. I do in trath believe thou mean’st 
me well, 

Hart. And this is all thou say’st? Cold 
frozen words ! 

What has bewitch’d thee, man? Is she not 


Do not shake 





fair? 
Theo. O fair indeed as woman need be 
form’d 
To please and be belov'd! Tho’, to speak 
honestly, 


I've fairer seen; yet such a form as Orra’s 
Forever in my busy fancy dweils, 
Whene’er I think of wiving my lone state. 
It is not this; she has too many lures ; 
‘Why wilt thou urge me on to meet her scorn? 
Tam not worthy of her. 

Hart. (pushing him away with centile anger.) 
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And now with dull and senseless perse- 
“ verance, 
Thou would’st o’erlay me with it. Go thy 
ways! 
If thro’ thy fault, thus shrinking from the 
onset, 
She with that furious cub be match’d, ’twill 
rest 
Upon thy conscience like a damning sin, 
And may it gnaw thee shrewdly! [Exronr. 


Scene FL—a sMann APARTMENT IN 
THE CASTLE, 


Enter Rupicersx, musing gloomily, and mutter- 
ing to himself some time before he speaks 
aloud, 

Rud. No no; it is to formless air dissolved, 
This cherish’d hope, this vision of my brain! 
(Pacing to and fro, and then stopping and 

musing as before.) 

I daily stood contrasted in her sight 


With an ungainly fool; and when she 
amiled, 
Methought- But wherefore still upon 





this thought, 
Which was perhaps but a delusion then, 
Brood I with ceaseless torment? Never, 
never! 
O never more on me, from Orra's eye, 
Approving glance shall light, or gentle look ! 
This day's disgrace mars all my goodly 
dreams. 
My path to greatness is at once shut up. 
Sull in the dust my grov'ling fortune lies. 
(Striking his breast in despair.) 
Tame thine aspiring spirit, lucklesa wretch ! 
There is no hope for thee ! 
And shall I tame it? No, by saints and 
devils ! 
The laws haye cast me off from every claim 
Of house and kindred, and within my veins 
Turn’d noble blood to baseness and reproach ; 
I'll cast them off; why should they be to me 
A bar, and no protection? (Pacing again to 


und fro, and muttering low for some; 


time before he speaks aloud.) 
Ayc; this may’still within my toils enthral 
her : 
This is the weakness of her mind, on which 
T'lclutch my hold. 
Enter Caturina behind him, laying her hand 
upon him. 
Cath. Ha! speak’st thon to thyself? 
Rud. (starting.) I did not speak. 
Cath. Thou did'st; thy busy mind gave 
sound to thoughts 
Which thou did’st utter with a quick harsh 
voice, 
Like one who speaks in sleep. Tell me 
their meaning. 
Rud. And dost thou so presume? Be 
wise; be humble. (after @ pause.) 
Has Orra_oft of late requested thee 
To tell her stories of the restless dead ? 


By the lone trav’llers’ bed ? 
Cath. Wherefore of late dost thou so oft 
inquire 
Of what she says and does? 
Rud. Be wise, and answer what I ask of 
thee; 
This is thy duty now. 
Cath. Alas, alas! I know that one false 
step 
Has o'er ie set a stern and ruthless inaster. 
Rud. No, madam, 'tis thy grave and vir- 
tuous seeming ; 
Thy saint-like carriage, rigid and demure, 
On whieh thy high repute so long has stood, 
Endowing thee with right of censorship 
|O'er every simple maid, whose cheerful 





youth 

Wears not so thick a mask, that o’er thee 
sets 

; This ruthless master. Hereon rests my 
power: 

iT might expose, and therefore I command 
thee, 


Cath. Hash, hush ! 
They'll find me here! 
) Pl do whate'er thou wilt. 

Rud. It is but Maurice: hie thee 

closet, 
Where I will shortly come to thee. Be thow 
My faithful agent in a weighty matter, 
j On which 1 now am bent, and. I will prove 
Thy stay and shelter from the world's con- 
tempt. 

Cath. Maurice to find me here! Where 

shall I hide me? 

Rud. Nowhere, but boldly pass him as he 

enters, 
I'll find some good excuse ; he will be silent ; 
He is my agent also. 
Cath. Dost thou trust him? 
Rud. Avarice his master is as shame is 
thine ; 
Therefore I trust to deal with both.—Away ! 


approaching steps ! 


to thy 


{Enter Macxice, passing CaTunina as she 
goes out. 

Maur. What, doth the grave and virtuous 

Cathrina 
| Vouchsafe to give thee of her company ? 

Rud. Yes, rigid saint! she has bestowed 
upon me 

Some grave advice to bear with pious meek- 


ness 
| My late discomfiture, 
‘Maur. Aye, and she call'd it, 
T could be sworn! heaven’s judgment on thy 
pride. 
Rud. E’en so: thou’st guessed it—Shall 
we to the ramparts 
And meet the western breeze ? [Exeuyr. 
Sceye III.—a spactous aparrMent ; 


Enter HucHozert and Unstor. 
Hugh. (speaking with angry gesticulation 
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‘They cheat, deceive, abuse me; nay, belike, 

Laugh in their sleeve the while. 
adviee, 

This cursed tourney I proclaim’d ; for still 

‘They puffed me up with praises of my son— 

His grace, his skill in arms, his herseman- 
ship— 

Count Falkenstein to him was but a clown— 

And so, in Orra's eyes to give him honour, 

Foll surely did [ think—i hang them all! 

Tl starve them in adangeon shut from light: 

Tl heap my beards no more with dainty fare 

To feed false flattcrers. 

Urst. That indeed were wise: 

But art thon sure, when men shall speak the 
truth, 

‘That thou wilt feed them for it? J but hinted 

In gentle words to thee, that Glottenbat 

‘Was praised with partial or affected zeal, 

And thou receiy'dst it angrily. 

Hugh. Ayo, truc indeed; but thou did’st 
speak of him 

As one bereft of all capacity. 

Now tho’, God wot! | look on his defeets 

With no blind love, and even in my ire 

Will orn tumiey call him fool ; yet, neverthe- 
less, 

He still has parts and talents, tho’ obscured 

By some untoward failings—Heaven he 








praised ! 
He wants not'strength at least and well tarn’d 
limbs, 
Had they but taught him how to use them. 
Knaves ! 





"Chey have neylected him. 


Enter GLortexnat, who draws back on sec- 
ing his Father. 

young Sir: art thou afraid of me ? 

That thus thou shrinkest like a sculking thief 

To wake disgrace the more apparent on thee ? 
Got. Yos, call it then disgrace, or what 

you please ; 

Had not my lance’s point somewhat awry 

Glanced on his shield 
Hugh. Won so; I doubt it not; 

Thy dances point, and every thing about thee 

Hath glanced awry. Go, rid my house, I! 


Advanee, 









sity 
Of all those’ feasting flatterers that deceive 


thee ; 
They harbour here no more: dismiss them 
quickly. 
Glot. Do it yourself, my Lord; you are, T 
trow, 


Angry enough to do it sharply. 
Hugh. (turning to Urston) Faith! 
He gibes me fairly here; there's reason in’t ; 
Fools speak not thus. (fo Glottenbal) Goto! ; 
if | am angry, 
Thou arta graceless son to tell me so. 
Glot. Have you not bid me still to speak 
the truth ? 





Hugh, (to Urston) Again thou hear’st he 
" jnakes an apt reply. 


Enter ELEANORA. 


By their | Well Dame ; where hast thou been? 


Elea. 1 came from Orra. 
Hugh. Hast thou becn pleading in our son's 
excuse? e 
And how did she receive it ? 
Elea. 1 tried to do it, but her present hu- 
mour 
Js jest and merriment. She is behind me, 
Stopping to stroke a hound, that in the corri- 
dor 


Caine to her fawningly to be caresi. 
Glot. (listening.) Aye sho is coming ; light 
and quick her steps ; 
So sound they, when her spirits are unruly. 
But I am bold ; she shall not mock me now. 
Enter ORRA, tripping gayly, and playing with 
the folds of her scarf. - 
Methinks you trip it briskly, gentle Dame. 
Or. Does it offend you, noble Knight? 
Glot. Go to! , 
{ know your meaning. Wherefore smile you 
80? 
Or. Because, good sooth! with tried and 
aching sides 
I have not power to laugh. 
Glot. Full well I know why thou so merry 


art. 
Thou think’st of himto whom thou gav’st 
that sprig 
“ful green, his rusty casque to grace, 
thy feet his honour'd glave he laid. 
, rather say, of him, who at my 








ty 

From his proud courser’s back, more gallantly 

Laid his most precious self; then stole away, 

Thro’ modesty, authank’d, nor left behind 

Of all his gear that flutter’d in the dust, 

Or glove or band, or fragment of torn hose, 

For dear remembrance-sake, that in my sleeve 

f might have stuck it, O! thou wrong’st me 
much 

To think my merriment a ref'rence hath 

To any one but him. (Laughing.) 

Elea. Nay Orra; these wild fits of uncurb’d 

laughter, 

Athwart the gloomy tenor of your mind, 

As it has low'r'd of late, so keenly cast, 

Unsuited seem and strange. 

Or. O nothing strange, my gentle Elea- 

nora! 

Did’st thou ne'er see the swallows veering 
breast, 

Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 

In the sunn’d glimpse of a stormy day, 

Shiver in sily’ry brightness? 

Or boatman's oar as vivid lightning flash 

In the faint gleam, that like a spir¥’s path 

Tracks the still waters of some sufi” lake? 

Or lonely Tower, from its brown mass of. 
woods, 

Give to the parting of a wintry sun 

One hasty glance in mockery of the night 

Closing vin darkness round it *—Gentle 
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May be some fifty generations back 
Descended from a king, he will himself, 
Ere long obtain, without your aid, my Lord. 
Hugh. Thou mak‘st me mad! the dolt! the 
senseless dolt ! 
What can I do for him? I cannot force 
A noble maid entrusted to my care : 
I, the sole guardian of her helpless youth, 
Rud. That were indced unfit: but there are 
means 
To make her yield consent. 
Hugh. Then by my faith, good friend, I’ 
call thee wizard, 
Ifthou can’st find them out. What means 
already, 
Short of compulsion, have we left untried? 
And now the term of my authority 
Wears to its close. 
Rud. I know it well; and therefore power- 
ful means, 
And of quick operation, must be sought. 
Hugh. Speak plainly to me. 
Rud. 1 have watch'd her long: 
I’ve seen her cheek flush'd with the rosy glow 
Of jocund spirits, deadly pale become 
At tale of nightly sprite or apparition, 
Such as all hear, ’tis true, with greedy ears, 
Saying, “Saints save us!" but forget as 


And may be so to-morrow. 
Glot. And wherefore art thou sad, unless 
3 it is 
From thine own wayward humour? Other 
» . Dames 
Were they so courted, would be gay and hap- 


py. 

Or. Wayward it needs must be, since I am 

sai 

When such perfection woos me. 

Pray good Glottenbal, 

How did'st thou learn with such a wond'rous 
grace 

To toss thy armed heels up in the air, 

And clutch with out-spread hands the slipp'ry 
sand ? 

I was the more amaz’d at thy dexterity, 

As this, of ail the feats which thou, before- 

* hand, 

Did'st promise to perform, most modestly, 

Thou did’st forbear to mention. 

Glot, Gibe away ! 

Ivare not for thy gibing. With fair lists 
And no black arts against me-_—. 

Hugh. (advancing angrily from the bottom of 
the stage to Glottenbal,) Hold thy 
peace ! 

(To Orra.) And, Madam, be at least somewhat 


restrained quickly. 
Tn your unruly humour. L've mark’d her long: she has, with all her 
Or. Pardon, my Lord: 1 knew not you shrewdness 


were near me, 
My humour is unruly : with your leave, 
1 will retire till I have curb'd it better. 
(To Eleanora.) I would not lose your com- 
pany, sweet Countess, 
El. We'll go together then. 
(Exuwr Orra and Eleanore. 
(Manct Mughobert; who paces angrily about 
the stage, while Glottenbal stands on the 
Front, thumping his legs with his sheath'd 
rapier.) 
There is no striving with a forward girl, 
Nor pushing on a fool. My harassed life, 
Day afler day, more irksome grows.—Cure’d 
bane! 
Pll toil no more for this untoward match. 


And playful merriment, a gloomy fancy, 
That broods within itself on fearful things. 
Hugh. And what doth this avail ug? 
Rud. Hear me out, 
Your ancient castle in the Suabian forest 
Hath, as too well you know, belon, ing to it, 
Or false true, frightful reports, There hold 
ier 


Strictly confined in sombre banishment 5 
And doubt not but she will, ere long, full 
gladly 
Her freedom purchase at the price you name. 
Hugh. On what pretence can I confine her 
there ? 
It were most odious. 
Rud. Can pretence be wanting ? 
Has she not favour shewn to Theobald, 
Who in your neighbourhood, with his ‘sworn 
friend 
The Banneret of Basle, suspiciously 


Entet Ruoicere, stealing behind and listening. 


Rud. You are disturb’d, my Lord. 
Hugh. What! isit thou? I am disturbed 


insooth! Prolongs his stay? A poor and paltry Count, 
Rud. Aye, Orra has been here, and some | Unmeet to match with her. And want ye 
light words then 


A reason for removing her with speed 
To some remoter quarter? Out upon it! 
You are too scrupulous. 
Hugh. Thy scheme is good, but cruel. 
(Glottenbal—awho has been drawing nearer to 
them, and attending to the last part of their 


Of girlish levity have mov’d you. How! 
* Toil for this match ‘no more! What else re- 
mains, 
If this should be abandon’d, noble Aldenberg, 
‘That can be worth your toil ? 
Hugh. I'll match the cub elsewhere. 


Rud. What call ye matching? discourse.) 
Hugh. Surcly for him some other virtuous] Glot, O much I like it, dearly wicked Ru- 
maid digere ! 


She then will turn her mind to other thoughta 
Than scornful gibe-at me. 
Hugh. I to her father swore I would pro- 


Of high descent, tho’ not so richly dowried, 
May be obtain'd. 
Rud. Within your wall 
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I wonld fulfill his will. fi 
Rud. And, in that will, her father did de- 
sire 
She might be mateh’d with this your only son ; 
Therefore you're firmly bound all meaus to 
use 
That may the end attain. 


Hagh. Walk forth with me; we'll talk of 


this at large 





L ext Hugh. and Rud. 
(Manet Glottenbal, who comes forward from 
the bottom of the stage with the action of a 
knight advancing to the churge.) 
Yes, thus it is: [ have the slight o’t now: 
And were the combat yet to come, I'd shew 
them 
I'm not a whit behind the bravest knight, 
Cross luck excepted. 


Enter Maurice. 


Maur. My Lord, indulge us of your cour- 
tesy. 

Glot. In what, 1 pray ? 

Maur. Did not Fernando tell you? 
We are all met within our social bower ; 
And [ have wager’d on your head, that none 
But you alone, within the Count’s domains, 
Can ‘to the bottom drain the chased horn, 
Come; do not linger here when glory calls 


ou. . 
Glot. Think’st thou that Theobald could 
drink so stoutly ? 
Maur. He, paltry chief! he herds with so- 
ber burghers ; 
A goblet, half its size, would conquer him. 
(Exzunr. 





ACT IL. , 


Scene 1—a GARDEN WITH TREES AND 
SHRUBS, &C. ORRA, THEOBALD, AND 
HARTMAN ARE DISCOVERED IN A SHA- 
DED WALK AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
STAGE, SPEAKING IN DUMB SHOW, 
WHICH THEY CROSS, DISAPPEARING 
BEHIND THE TREES, AND ARE PRE- 
SENTLY FOLLOWED BY CATHRINA 
AND ALICE, WHO CONTINUE WALKING 
THERE: ORRA, THEOBALD, AND HART- 
MAN THEN APPEAR AGAIN, ENTERING 
NEAR THE FRONT OF THE STAGE. 


Or. (talking to Hart as she enters.) And so, 
since fate has made me, woe the day ! 
That poor and good-for-nothing, helpless be- 
ing, 
Woman yclept, I must consign myself 
With all my jands and rights into the hands 
Of some proud man, and say, “ Take all, I 


Pray, 
And do me in return the grace and favour 
To he my master.” 
Hart. Nay. wentle lady! you constrain my 














And load them with a meaning harsh and 
foreign 
To what they truly bear—A master! No: 
A valiant gentle mate, who in the field 
Or in the council will maintain your right: 
A noble, equal partner. 
Or. (shaking her head.) Well I know 
in such a partnership, the share of power 
Allotted to the wife. See; noble Falkenstein 
Hath silent been the while, nor spoke one 
word 
Tn aid of all your specious arguments. 
What's your advice, my Lord? — (to Theo.) 
Theo. Ah, noble Orra ! 
*Twere like self-murder to give honest coun- 
sel : 
Then urge me not.—I frankly do confess 
I should be more heroic than I am. 
Or. Right well I see thy head approves my 


plan, 
And by and by, so will thy gen’rous heart. 
In short, 1 would, without another’s leave, 
Improve the low condition of my peasants, 
And cherish them in peace. Ey’n now me- 
thinks 
Each little cottage of my native vale 
Swells out its earthen sides, up-heaves its 


roof, 
Like to a hillock mov'd by lab'ring mole, 
And with green trail-weeds clambring up its 
” wa. 
Roses and ev'ry gay and fragrant plant, 
Before my fancy stands, a fairy bower. 
Aye, and within it too do fairies dwell. 
(Looking playfully thro’ her fingers like a 
shew-glass.) 
Peep thro’ its wreathed window, if indeed 
The flowers grow not too close; and there 
within 
Thou'lt see some half a dozen rosy brats, 
Eating irom: wooden bowls their dainty 
milk ;— 
Those are my mountain elves. 
not 
Their very forms distinctly ? 

Theo. bead distinctly ! And most beau- 
tifa! 

The sight! Which sweetly stirreth in the 
heart 

Feelings that gladden and ennoble it, 

Dancing like sun-beams on the rippled sea: 

‘A blessed picture ! Foul befall the man, 

Whose narrow eelfish soul would shade or 
mar it! 

Hart. To this right heartily I say Amen! 

But ifthere be a man, whose gen’rous soul 
(turning to Orra.) 
Like ardour fills; who would with thee pur- 
suc 
Thy aon Tous plan; who would his harness 
ion— 

Or. (putting her hand on him, in gentle in- 
terruption.) Nay, valiant Banneret, 
who would, an’ please you, 

His harness dof; all feuds, all strife-forbear, 
All military rivalship, all lust 


See’st thou 
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Of slighter import change ? 
Theo, (to Mart. aside.) Assuredly — 
Madam, I take my leave with al] devotion. 
Hart. I with al friendly wishes. 
[Exrvst Theo. and Hart. 
(Cathrina and Alice now adcunce through the 
shrubs, &c, at the bottom of the stage, while 
Orta remains, wrapped in thought, on the 


Cath. Madam, you ’re thoughtful; some- 


A mild and fost’ring Lord. Know you of 
one 
That would so share my task ?—You answer 
not. 
And your brave friend methinks casts on the 
ound 
A thoughtful look ; wots he of such 2 Lord? 
(to Theo.) 
Theo. Wot I of such a Lord !—No, noble| frent.) 
Orra, 


I do not, nor does Hartman, tho’ perhaps 
His friendship may betray his judgment. No; 
None such exist; we are all fierce, conten- 


ous 
Restless and proud, and prone to vengeful 
feuds ; 
The very distant sound of war excites us, 
Like coursers list’ning to the chase, who paw 
And fret and bite the curbing rein. Trust 
. none 
To cross thy gentle, but most princely pur- 


baie) 
Who hath on head a circling helmet wore, 
Or ever grasp’d a glave —But ne’ertheless 
There is—I know a man.—Might I be bold? 
Or. Being so honest, boldness is your right. 
Theo. Permitted then, I'll say, I know a 


man. 
Tho’ most unworthy Orra’s Lord to be, 
Who, as her champion, friend, devoted sol- 


ner, 
Might yet commend himself; and, so recciy- 


e 
Who would’at her command, for her defence 
His sword right proudly draw. An honour’d 


Bwor 
Like that which at the gate of Paradise 
From steps profane the blessed region guard- 
d. 


ed. 
Or. Thanks to the gen’rous knight! I also 
know 
The man thou would’st commend ; and when 
my state 
Such service needeth, to no sword but his 
‘Will 1 that service owe. 
Theo. Most noble Orra! greatly is he hon- 


2 our’d ; 
And will not murmur that a higher wish, 
Too high, and too presumptuous, is represt. 
(Kissing her hand with great respect.) 
Or, Nay, Rodolph Hartman, clear that 
cloudy brow, 
And look on Falkenstein and on myself, 
As two co-burghers of thy native city, 
(For such I mean ere long to be,) and claim- 


ing 
From thee, as cadets from an elder born, 
Thy cheering equal kindness. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. The Count is now at leisure to receive 
The Lord of Falkenstein, and Rodolph Hart- 


man, 
Hart. We shall attend him shortly. 
‘ +* {Exit Servant. 
(Aside to Than \—- Aine? we naw 


thing occupies 
Your busy mind. 
Or. What was't we talk’d of, when the 
worthy Bannerct 
With Falkenstein upon our converse broke? 
Cath. How we should spend our time, when 
in your castle 
You shall your state maintain in ancient splen- 
our, 
With all your vassals round you, 
Or. Aye, so it was, 
Al. And you did say, my Lady, 
It should not be a cold unsocial grandeur: 
That you would keep, the while, a merry 
house. 
Or. O doubt it not! Tl gather round my 
board 
All that heav'n sends to me of way-worn folks, 
And noble travellers, and ncighb'ring friends, 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall, 
The worn-outman of arms, (of whom too many, 
Nobly descended, rove like reckless vagrants 
From one proud chieftain’s castle to another, 
Half chid, halfhonour'd,) shall o’tip-toe tread, 
Tossing his grey locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by.—Music we'll have ; and oft 
The bick’ring dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thund’ring loud, strike on the distant 


ear 
Of ‘nighted trav’lers, who shall pladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps tow'rds the cheering 
din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloister’d, and demure 
We shull not be. Will this content ye, dam- 


sels? 
Al. O passing well! ‘twill be a pleasant 
life ; 
Free from all stern subjection ; blithe and fan- 
ciful ; 


We'll do whate’er we list. 
Cath. That right and prudent is, I hope 
thou meanest. 
Al. Why ever so suspicious and so strict ? 
How could’st thou think I had anuther mean- 
ing? 
(To Orra.} And shall we ramble in the woods 
fuli oft 
With hound and horn ?—that is my dearest 


joy. 
Or. Thou runn’st me fast, good Alice. Do 
not doubt 
This shall be wanting to us. Ev'ry season 
Shail have its suited pastime: even Winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with 


Me 
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All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 

Sounds at our gate ; the empty hall forsaking, 

In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire, 

We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 

Plying our work with song and tale be- 
tween. 

Cath, And stories too, I ween, of ghosts 

and spirits, 
And things unearthly, that on Michacl’s eve 
Rise from the yawning tombs, 
Or. Thou thinkest then one night o’ th’ 
year is truly 
More horrid than the rest. 

Cath. Perhaps 'tis only silly superstition : 

But yet it is well known the Count’s brave 
father 

Would rather on a glacier’s point have lain, 

By angry tempests rock’d, than on that night 

Sunk in a downy couch in Brunier’s castle. 

Or. How, pray? What fearful thing did 

scare him so? 

Cath. Hast thou ne'er heard the story of 

Count Hugo, 
His ancester, who slew the huntey-knight? 

Or. (cagerly.) Tell it I pray thee. 

Al, Cathrina, tell it not: it is not right: 
Such stories ever change her cheerful spirits 
To gloomy pensiveness; her rosy bloom 
To the wan colour of a shrouded corse. 

(To Orra.) What pleasure is there, Lady, when 
th: hand, 

Cold as the valley's ice, with hasty grasp 

Seizes on her who speaks, while thy shrunk 
form 

Cow'ring and shiv'ring stands with keen 
turn’d ear 

To catch what follows of the pausing tale ? 

Or, And let me cow’ring stand, and be my 

touch 

The valley's ice: there is a pleasure in it. 

Al. Say'st thou indeed there is a pleasure 

in it? 

Or, Yea, when the cold blood shoots through 

every vein: 
When every hair’s-pit on my shranken skin 
A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine ears 
Strange inward sounds awake, and to mine 
eyes 
Rush stranger tears, there is a joy in fear. 
(Catching hold of Cuthrina.) 
Tell it, Cathrina, for the life within ine 
Beats thick, and stirs to hear it. 
He slew the hunter-knight? 
Cath. Since I must tell it, then, the story 
goes 
That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 
Of Hughobert and also of yourself, 
From hatred or from envy, did decoy 
A noble knight, who hunted in the forest, 
‘Well the Black Forest named, into his castle, 
And there, within his chamber, murder’d 
im—- 
Or, Merciful Heaven! and in my veins 
there runs 
A murderer's blood, Said’st thou not, mur- 
der’d him? 











Cath. Aye; as he lay asleep, at dead of 
night. 
Or. A deed most horrible! 
Cath. It was on Michael's eve ; and since 
that time, . 
The neighb'ring hinds oft hear the midnight 
yell 
Of spectre-hounds, and sce the spectre shapes 
Of huntsmen on their sable steeds, with still 
A nobler hunter riding in their van 
To cheer the desp’rate chace, by moonlight 
shewn, ; 
When wanes its horn, in long October nighta. 
Or. This hath been often seen? 
Cath. Aye, so they say. : 
But, as the story goes, on Michael's eve, 
And on that night alone of all the year, 
The hunter-knight himself, having a horn 
Thrice sounded at the gates, the castle en- 
ters; 
And, in the very chamber where he died, 
Calls on his mard’rer, or in his default 
Some true descendant of his house, to loose 





His spirit from its torment; for his body 
[s laid i’ fhe earth unbless’d, and none can 
te 
The spot of its interment. 
Or. Call on some true descendant of his 
race! 


It were to such a fearful interview. 
But in that chamber, on that night alone—~ 
Hath he elsewhere to any of the race 
Appear'd? or hath he power. 
Al, Nay, nay, forbear : 
See how she looks. (Zo Orra.) I fear thou art 
not well. 
Or. There is a sickly faintness come upon 





me. 
Al. And did’st thou say there is a joy in 
fear ? 
Or. My mind of late has strange impressions 
fa’en, 
I know not how it is. 
Al. A few nights since, 
Stealing o’tiptoe, softly thro’ your chamber, 
Towards my own 
Or, O Heaven defend us! did’st thou see 
aught there? 
Al. Only your sleeping self. But you ap- 
ard 





Distress’d and troubled in your dreams; and 
once 

1 thought to wake you ere J left the chamber, 

But I forbore. 

Or. And glad 1 am thou did’st. 

It is not dreams I fear; for still with me 

There is an indistinctness o’er them cast, 

Like the dull gloom of misty twilight, where 

Before mine eyes pass all incongruous things, 

Huge, horrible and strange, on which I stare 

As idiots do upon this changeful world 

With nor surprise nor speculation. No; 

Dreams [ fear not: it is the dreadful waking, 

When in deep midnight stillness, the roused 


fancy 
Takes up th’ imperfect shadows of its sleep, 
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Like a marr’d speech snatch’d from a bung- 
ler’s mouth, 
Shaping their forms distinctively and vivid 
To visions horrible :—this is my bane ;—~ 
It is the dreadful waking that [ fear. 
Al, Well, speak of other things. There in 
good time 
Your ghostly father comes with quicken’d 
steps, 
Like one who bears some tidings good or ill. 
Heaven grant they may be good ! 
Enter Urston. 
Or, Father, you seem disturb’d. 
Urst, Daughter, 1 am in truth disturb’d. 
The Count 
Has o'the sudden, being much enraged 
That Falkenstein still lingers near these walls, 
Resoly'd to send thee hence, to be a while 
In banishment detained, till on his son 
Thou look’st with better favour. 
Or. Aye, indeed! 
That is to say’ perpetual banishment: 
A sentence Ii, ht or heavy, as the place 
Is sweet or irksome he would send me to. 
Urst. He will contrive to make it, doubt 
him not, 
Irksome enough. Therefore I would advise 
thee 
To feign at least, Lut for a little time, 
A disposition to obey his wishes. 
He's stern, but not relentless; and his dame, 
The gentle Eleanor, wil) still befriend you, 
When fit occasion serves. 
Or. What said'st thou, Father? 
To feign a disposition to obey ! 
I did mistake thy words. 
Urst. No, gentle daughter ; 
So press‘d, thou mayest feign and yet be 
blameless. 
A trusty guardian's faith with thee he holds 


not, 
And therefore thou art free to meet his 
wrongs 
With what defence thou hast. 
Or. (proudly.) Nay, pardon me; I, with an 
unshorn crown, 
Must hold the truth in plain simplicity, 
And am in nice distinctions most ‘unskil- 
ful, 
Urst. Tady, have I deserv’d this sharpness? 
Oo} 


Thine infant hand has strok’d this shave 
crown: 
Thou'st ne’er till now reproach'd it. 
Or. (bursting into tears.) Pardon, O pardon 
me, my gentle Urston! 
Pardon a wayward child, whose eager tem- 


per 
Doth sometimes mar the kindness of her 
heart, 
Father, am I forgiven? (Hanging on him.) 


Urst. Thou art, thou art: 


Thou art forgiven; more than forgiven, my 
ett] 


Learn his stern purpose. 
Urst. In the hall he is, 
Seated in state, and waiting to receive you. 
[Exgonr. 


Scene III.—a spactovs APARTMENT, OR 
BARON’S HALL, WITH 4 CHAIR OF 
STATE. 


HuecHopert, Firanora, and GrotTEnRar 
enter near the Front, speaking as they enter ; 
and afterwards enter Vassels and Attendants, 
who range themselves at the bottom of the 
Stage. 


Hugh. Cease, Dame ! I will not hear; thou 
striv’st in vain 
With thy weak pleadings. Orra hence must 
an 


Within the hour, unless she will engage 
Her plighted word to marry Glottenbal. 
Glot. Aye, and a mighty hardship, by the 
mass ! 
Hugh. I've summon’d her in solemn form 
before me, 
That these my vassals should my act approve, 
Knowing my right of guardianship; and also 
That her late father, in his dying moments, 
Did will she should be married to my son ; 
Which will, she now must promise te obey, 
Or take the consequence. 
El. But why so hasty? 
Hugh. Why, say’stthou? Falkenstein still 
in these parts 
Lingers with sly intent. Even now he left me, 
After an interview of small importance, 
Which he and Hartman, as a blind pretence 
For seeing Orra, formally requested. 
{ say again she must forthwith obey me, 
Or take the consequence of wayward will. 
El. Nay, not for Orra do I now entreat 
{So muchas for thyself, Bethink thee well 
What honour thou shalt have, when it is 
known 
Thy ward from thy protecting roof was sent; 
Thou who should’st be to her a friend, a father. 
Hugh. But do I send her unprotected ? 
No! 
‘Brave Rudigere conducts her with a band 


Of trusty spearmen. In her new abode 
She will be safe as here. 
El. Ha! Rudigere ! 


Put'st thou such trust in him? 
Lord ! 
! His heart is full of cunning and deceit. 
Wiilt thou to him the flower of all thy race 
Rashly intrust? O be advised, my Lord! 
Hugh. Thy ghostly father tells thee so, } 
doubt net. 


Alas, my 





Another priest confesses Rudigere, 

And Urston likes him not. But canst thon 
think, 

With aught but honest purpose, he would 


hoose 
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Else J shall think thou plead’st against my 
son, 
More with a step-dame’s than a mother's feel- 
ings. 
Glot. Aye: marry does she father ! 
forsooth, 
Regards me as a fool. No marvel then 
That Orra scorns me ; being taught by her,— 
How should she else ?—So to consider me. 
Hugh. (to Glottenbal.) Tut! hold thy 
tongue. 
El. He wrongs me much, my Lord. 
Hugh. No more, for here she comes. 


And 


Enter Orra, attended by Urnston, Arice and 
Caturina; and HucHopert seats himself in 
hie chair of state, the Vassals, &c, ranging 
themselves on each side. 


Hugh. (to Orra.) Madam and ward, placed 
under mine authority, 
And to my charge committed by my kins- 


man, 
Ulric of Aldenberg, thy noble father ; 
Having all gentle means cssay’dto win thee 
To the fulfilment of his dying will, 
That did decree his heiress should be mar- 


ried 
With Glottenbal my heir; 1 solemnly 
Now call upon thee, ere that rougher means 
Be used for this good end, to promise truly, 
Thou wilt, within a short and stated time, 
Before the altar give thy plighted fuith 
To this my onlyson. I wait thine a 
Orra of Aldenberg, wilt thou do thi 
Or. Count of the same, my lord and guar- 
dian, 
T will not. 
Hugh, Have acare, thou froward maid! 
"Tis thy last opportunity : ere long 
Thou shalt, within adreary dwelling pent, 
Count thy dul! hours, told by the dead mun’s 
watch, 
And wish thou had’st not been so proudly 
wilfal. 
And let my dull hours by the dead 
man’s watch 
Be told; yea, make me too the dead man’s 
mate, 
My dwelling place the nailed coffin ; still 
J would prefer it to the living Lord 
Your goodness offers me. 
Hugh. Art thou bewitel’d? 
Is he not young, well featured and well 
form'd? 
And dost thou put him in thy estimation 
‘With bones and sheeted clay ? 
Beyond endurance is thy stubborn spirit, 
Right well thy father knew that all thy sex 
Stubborn and headstrong are; therefore, in 
wisdom, 
He vested me with power that might compel 







yer. 





Or. 


thee 
To what he will'd should be. 
Or. O not in wisdom ! 








And smother in its cradle his swath’d babe, 
Rather than thou, his mate in arms, his 

kinsman, 
Who by his side in many 2 field had fought, 
Should’st take advantage of his confidence 
For sordid ends— 

My brave and noble father! 

A voice comes from thy grave and cries against 


it, 

‘And bids me tobe bold. Thine awful form 

Rises before me,—and that look of anguish 

On thy dark brow!—O no! I biame thee 
not. 

Hugh. Thou seem’st beside thyself with 

such wild gestures 

And strangely-flashing cyes. Repress these 
fancies, 

And to plain reason listen. Thou hast said, 

For sordid ends I have advantage ta’en. 

Since thy brave father’s death, by war and 
compact, 

Thou of thy lands hast lost a third ; whilst I, 

By happy fortune, in my heir’s behalf, 

Have doubled my domains to what they 
were 

When Ulric chose himas a match for thee, 

Or. O, and what speaketh this, but that my 

father 


Domains regarded not; and thought a man, 

Such as the son should be of such a man 

As thou to him appear’dst, a match more hon- 
onrable 

Than one of'ampler state. Take thou from 
Glottenbal 

The largely added lands of which thou boast- 


est, 

And put, in lieu thereof into his stores 

Some weight of manly sense and gen’rous 
worth, 

And I will say thou keep’st faith with thy 
friend : 

Butas it is, did’st thou unto thy we alth 

A kingdom add, thou poorly would’st deceive 
him. 


Hugh. (Rising from his chair in anger.) 
Now, Madam, be all counsel on this matter 
Between us closed. Prepare thee for thy 

journey. 

El. Nay, good my Lord! consider. 

Hugh. (to Eleanora.) What, again! 
Have | not said thou hast an alien’s heart 
From me and mine. Learn to respect my 

will 
In silence, as becomes a youthful Dame. 

Urst. For a few days may she not still re- 

main? 

Hugh. No, priest ; not for an hour. It ismy 

pleasure 
That she for Brunicr’s castle do set forth 
Without delay. 
Or. (with « faint starting movement.) In 
Brunier's castle! 
Hugh. Ay 


as 
And ‘doth this change the colour of thy 
cheek, 
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She shrinks, now to her, boy; this is thy 
time. 
Glot. (to Orra.) Unless thou wilt, thou 
need’st not go atall. : 
These is full many a maiden would right 
gladly : 
Accept the terms we offer, and remain. 
(4 pause.) Wilt thou not answer me? 
Or. I did not hear thee speak.—I heard 
thy voice, 
Bat not thy words: What said’st thou ? 
Glot. say there’s many a maiden would 
tight gladly 
Accept the terms we offer, and remain. 
The daughter of a king hath match’d ere 
now 
With mine inferior. We are link’d together 
As ’twere by right and natural property. 
And as I’ve said before I say again, 
J love thee too: What more could’st thou de- 
sire ? 
, Or. I thank thee for thy courtship, tho’ 
uncouth ; 
confirms my purpose; and my 
strength 
Grows as thou speak’st, firm like the deep- 
bas'd rock, 
(to Hughobert.) Now for my journey when 
you will, my Lord; 


For it 


T'm ready. , 

Hugh. Be it so! on thine own head 
Rest all the blame. (Going from her.) 

Perverse past all relief ! 

(Turning round to her sternly.) 

Orra of Aldenberg, wilt thou obey me? 

Or. Count of that noble house, with all 
respect, 

Again f say [ will not. 

[Exrr Hughobert in unger, followed by Glot- 
tenbal, Urston, &c. Muanent only Eleano- 
ra, Cathrina, Alice and Orra, eho keeps up 
with stately pride till Hughobert, and all 
Attendants are gene out, and then throwing 
herself into the urms of Eleanora, gives vent 
to her feelings.) 

El. Sweet Orra! be not so depress'd ; thou 
goest | 

For a short term, soon to return again ; 

The banishment is mine who stays behind. 

But I will beg of Heaven with ceaseless 

prayers 

To have thee soon restored: and, when I 


dare, 

Will plead with Hughobert in thy behalf; 

He is not always stern. 

Or. Thanks, gentle friend! Thy voice to 

me doth sound 

Like the last sounds of kindly nature ; dearly 

In my remembrance shall they rest.—What 
sounds, 

What sights, what horrid intercourse I may, 

Ere we sliall meet again, be doom’d to prove, 

High Heaven alone doth know. If that in- 
deed 


El. Nay, nay ! come to my chamber. There 
awhile 
Compose your spirits. Be not go deprest. 
(Exzunr. 
(Rudigere, who has appear'd, during the last 
part of the above scene, at the bottom of the 
stage, half concealed, as if upon the watch, 
now comes forward.) 
(Speaking as he advances.) Hold firm her 
pride till fairly from these walls 
Our journey is began ; then fortune hail ! 
Thy favours are secured. (Looking off the 
stage.) 
Ho, Maurice there’ 


Enter Maurice. 
My faithful Maurice, 1 would speak with 
thee. 
I leave thee here behind me ; to thy care, 
My int'rests | commit ; be it thy charge 
To counteract thy Lady’s influence, 
Who will entreat her Lord the term to short- 


en 
OF Orra’s absence, maiming thua my plan, 
Which must, belike, have time to be effected. 
Be vigilant, be artful ; and be sure 
Thy services [ amply will repay. 
‘Baur, Aye, thou hast said so, andI have 
believed thee. 
Rud. And dost thou doubt? 
Maur. No; yet mean time, good sooth? 
If somewhat of thy bounty I might finger, 
*Twere well: I like to have some actual 


proof. 
Did'st thou not promise it? 
Rud. “Tis true I did, 
But other pressing calls have drain’d my 
meang. 


Maur. And other pressing calle within my 
in 


mind, 

May make my faith to falter. 

‘ud. Go to! Iknow thou art a greedy 
leech, 

‘Tho’ ne’ertheless thou loy'st me. (Taking a 
small case from his pocket, which he 
opens.) 

See’st thou here ? 

Thave no coin; but look upon these jewels: 

I took them from a knight T slew in battle. 

When 1 am Orra’s lord, thou shalt receive, 

Were it ten thousand crowns, whate’er their 
worth 

Shall by a skilful lapidary be 

In honesty esteem’d. (Gives him the jewels.) 

Maur. Ithank thee, but methinks their 
lustre’s dim. 

I’ve scen the stones before upon thy breast, 

In gala days, but never heard thee boast 

They were of so much value. 

Rud. 1 wae too prudent: I had lost them 


else. 
To no one but thyself would I entrust 
The secret of their value. 


Enter Servant. 
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Waiting your further orders, for the journey 


[Exar Servant. 
Before I go, I’ll speak to thee again. 
(Exxunt severally. 





ACT Il. 


Scene I.—a roresT WITH A HALF-RU- 
INED CASTLE IN THE BACK GROUND, 
SEEN THROUGH THE TREES BY MOON- 
LIGHT. FRANKO AND SEVERAL OUT- 
LAWS ARE DISCOVERED SITTING ON 
THE GROUND, ROUND A FIRE, WITH 
FuaGcons, &c. BY THEM, AS IF THEY 
HAD BEEN DRINKING. 


SONG of scveral voices. 
The cough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hush‘d wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity, 


The wild-fire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds its ray, 

Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men ! 
It is our op’ning day. 

Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And clos’d is every flower, 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my Lady’s bower ; 

Bewilder'd hinds with shorten’d ken 
Shrink on their murky way, 

Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men | 
At is our op’ning day. 

Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latched door, 

Nor kind mate, bound by holy vow 
‘Io bless a good man’s store ; 


Noon lui}s us ina gloomy den, 
‘And night is grown our day, 

Up-rouse ye, then, my merry men! 
“And use it as ye may. 


Frank, (to 1st Out.) How lik’st thou this, 
Fernando? 
1st Out. Weil sung i’faith ! but serving ill 
our turn, 
Who would all trav'lers and henighted folks 
Scare from our precincts. Such sweet har- 
mony 
Will rather tempt invasion. 
Frank. Fear not, for mingled voices, heard 
afar, 
Thro’ glade and glen and thicket, stealing 
on 
To distant list’ners, seem wild-goblin-sounds ; 
At which the lonely trav’ller checks his steed, 
Pausing with long-drawn breath and keen- 
turn'd ear ; 
And twilight pilferers cast down in haste 
‘Their il-vot burthens. while the homeward 








j Thro® bog and mire to grope his blund’ring 
Rud, (te Servant.) Vil come to them anon. 


way. 

Such, to the startled ear of superstition, 

Were seraph’s song, could we like seraphs 
sing. : 


Enter Ist Ouriaw hastily. 


2d Out. Disperse ye different ways: we 
are undone. 
Frank. How say’st thou, shrinking poltron ? 
we undone. 
Outlaw'd and ruin’d men, who live by 
daring ! 
2d Out. A train of armed men, some noble 
Dame 
Escorting, (so their scatter'd words discov- 
er’d 
As unperceived I hung upon their rear,) 
Are close at hand, and mean io pass the night 
Within the castle. 
Frank. Some benighted travellers, 
Bold from their numbers, or who ne’er have 


heard 
The ghostly legend of this dreaded place. 
Ast Out. Let us keep close within our vault- 
ed haunts; 
The way to which is tangled and perplex'd, 
And cannot be discover d: : with the morn 
They will depart. 
Frank. Nay, b: 
those walls 
Not for a night must tray'llers quietly rest, 
Or few or many. Would we live securely, 
We inust uphold the terrors of the place : 
Therefore, let us prepare our midnight rouse. 
See, from the windows of the castle gleam 
(lights seen from the castle.) 
Quick passing lights, as tho’ they moved 
within 
In hurried preparation ; and that bell, 
(bell’ heard.) 
Which from yon turret its shrill larum sends, 
Betokens some unwonted stir. Come, hearts! 
Be all prepared, before the midnight watch, 
The fiend-like din of our infernal chace 
Around the walls to raise.—Come; night 
advances. {Exeunr. 


the holy mass! within 


Scene II.—a coruic room IN THE 
CASTLE, WITH THE STAGE DARKENED, 


Enter CatHrina, bearing a light, followed by 
OrnAL 


Or. (Catching her hy the robe and pulling 

her back.) Advance no further: turn 
1 pray ! This room 

More dismal and more ghastly scems than 
that 

Which we have left behind. Thy taper’s 
light, 

As thus aloft thou wav'st it to and fro, . 

The fretted cieling gilds with fecble bright- 
ness 

Whilet over.bend ite carved rihe alid nact 
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Cath. To me it seems lesa dismal than the 
other. 
See, here are chairs around the table set, 
As if its last inhabitants had left it 
Scareely an hour ago. 
(Setting the light upon the table.) 
Or. Alas !$how many hours and years 
-have past 
Since human forms have round this table sat, 
Or lamp or taper on‘its surface gleam’d | 
Methinks I fear the sound of time long 
past ; 
Still murm'ring o'er us in the lofty void 
Of those dark arches, like the ling’ring voices 
Of those who long within their graves have 
slept. 
dt was their gloomy home ; now it is mine. 
(Sits down, resting her arm upon the table and 
covdring her eyes with her hand.) 


Enter Rupicern, beckoning Carurina to 
come to him; and speaks to her in a low voice 
vat the corner of the stage. 
Go and prepare thy Lady’s chamber; why 
Dost thou forever closelyjncar her keep ? 
Cath, She charged me go to do: 
Rud. I charge thee also, 
With paramount authority, to leave her : 
1 for a while will take thy station here. 
Thou art not mad? Thou dost not hesitate ? 
(Hizing his eyes on her with « fierce threut- 
ening look, from which she shrinks.) 
[Exrr Cath. 
Or. This was the home of bloody lawless 
power: 
The very air rests thick and heavily 
‘Where murder hath been done. 
(Sighing heavily.); There is a strange op- 
pression in my breast : 
Dost thou not feel a close unwholesome va- 


our ? 
Rud. No; cvay air to me is light and 
healthful, 
That with thy sweet and heavenly breath is 
mix’d, 


Or. (Starting up.) Thou here ? 

Looking round.) Cathrina gone ? 
Rud. Does Orra fear to be alone with one, 
Whose weal, whose being on her fayour 


hangs ? 

Or. Retire, Sir Knight. I choose to be 
alone. 

Rud. And dost thou choose it, wearing now 


so hear 
‘The midnight hour, in such a place ?—, 1 
How feat a and irksome must my presence 
e 
Or. Dost thou not deride my weakness? 
Rud. I deride it! 
No, noble Maid! say rather that from thee 
Ihave a kindred weaknesscaught. In battle 
My courage néver shrunk, as my arm’d heel 
And crested helm do fairly testify: 
But now when midnight comes, I feel by 
. Sympathy, 7 
With thinking upon thee, fears rise within 
me 





I never knew before. 
Or. (ina softened kindlier voice.) Ha! dost 
thou too 
Such human weakness own ? 

Rud. I plainly feel 
We are all creatures, in the wakeful hour 
OF ghastly midnight, form'd to cower to 

gether, ! 
Forgetting all distinctions of the day, 
Beneath its awful and mysterious power. 
(Stealing closer to her as he speaks, and put- 
ting his arms round her.) 

Or. (breaking from him.) I pray thee hold 

thy parley further oft $ 

Why dost thou press so near me ? 

Rud. And art thou so offended, lovely 

Orra? 

Ah! wherefore am I thus presumptuous 
deem’d ? 

The blood that fills thy veins enriches mine; 

From the same stock we spring ; tho’ by that 
glance 3 

Of thy disdainful eye, too well I see 

My birth erroneously thou countest base. 

Or. Erronecdely 

Rud. Yes, 3 will prove it so. 

Longer I'll not endure a galling wrong 
Which makes each word of tenderness that 
bursts 
From a full heart, bold and presumptuous 
seem, 
And severs us so far. 
Or. No, subtile snake ! 
It is the baseness of thy selfish mind, 
Full of all guile, and cunning, and i 
That severs us so far, and shall do ever. 
Rud, Thou prov’st how far my passion will 
endare 
Unjust repronches ftom @ mouth so dear. 

Or. Out on hypoorisy! who but thyself 
Did Hughobert advise to send me hither? 
And who the jailor's hateful office holds 
To make my thraldom sure ? 

Rud. Upbraid me not for this; had I re. 

fused, 
One less thy friend had ta’en th’ ungracious 
task. 


And, genile Orra! dost thou know a man, 

Who might in ward all that his soul holds 
dear 

From danger keep, yet would the charge re- 
fuse 


’ 

For that strict right such wardship doth con- 
demn? 

O! still to be with thee ; to look upon thee ; 

To hear thy voice, makes ev’n this place of 

horrors,— 

Where, as ‘tis said, the spectre ofa chief, 

Slain by our common grandsire, haunts the 
night, 

A paradise’ a place where I could live 

In penury and gloom, and be most blese’d. 

Ab! Orra! if there’s misery in thraldom, 

Pity a wretch who breathes but in thy favour: 

Who, till he look’d upon that beauteous face, 

‘Was free and happy.—Pity me or kill me! 

(Knecling and catching hold of her hand.) 
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Or. Off, fiend! Jet snakes and vipers cling 
to me, 
So thou dost keep aloof. 
Rud. (rising indignantly.) And is my love 
with so much hatred met? 
Madam, beware lest scorn like this should 
change me 
Ev'n to the baleful thing your fears have 
fancied. 
Or, Dar’st thou to threaten ine? 
Rud. He, who is mad with love and gall'd 
with scorn, 
Dares any thing.—But O! forgive such 
words 
From one who rather, humbied at your feet, 
‘Would of that gentleness, that gen Tous pity, 
The native inmate of each female breast, 
Receive the grace on which his life depends. 
There was a time when thou did’st look on 
me 
With other eyes. 
Or. Thou dost amaze me much. 
Whilst I believed thou wert an honest man, 
Being no fool, and an adventurous soldier, 
J look'd upon thee with good-will; if more 
Thou did'st discover in my looks than this, 
Thy wisdom with thine honesty, in truth 
Was fairly match'd. 
Rud. Madam, the proud derision of that 


6 ie 
Deceives me not. ft is the Lord of Falken- 


stein, 
Who, better skill'd than I in tournay-war, 
'Tho' not i’ th’ actual field more valiant found, 
Engrosses now your partial thoughts. And 


yet 

What may he boast which in a lover's suit, 

I may not urge? He's brave, and so ain [. 

In birth 1 am his equal ; for my mother, 

As ] shall prove, was married to Count Al- 
bert, 

My noble father, tho’ for reasons tedious 

Here to be stated, still their secret nuptials 

Were unacknowledged, and on me hath 
fallen 

A cruel stigma which degrades my fortunes. 

But were I—O forgive th’ aspiring thouglit !~ 

But were I Orra’s Lord; 1 should break forth 

Like the anclouded sun, by all acknowledged 

As ranking with the highest in the land. 

Or. Do what thou wilt when thou art Or- 

ra’s Lord ; 

But being as thou art, retire and leave me: 

I choose 10 be alone. (Very proudly.) 

Rud. Then be it so. 
Thy pleasure, mighty Dame, I will not balk. 
This night, to-morrow's night, and every 


night, 
Shalt thou in solitude be Ieft; if absence 
Of humen beings can secure it for thee. 
(Pauses and looks on her, while she seems 
struck and disturh'd.\ 
It wears already on the midnight hour; 
Good night! (Pauses aguin, she still more 








Or. (recovering her state.) Leave me, 1 say 5 
that part of my commands 
I never can retract. 
Rud. You are obeyed. (Exit. 
(Or. paces up and down hastily for. some 
time, then stops short, und after re- 
maining alittle while in a thoughtful 
posture.) Can spirit from the tomb, 
or fiend from hell, 
More hateful, more malignant be than man— 
Than villainous man? Altho’ to look on 
such, 
Yea, even the very thought of looking on 
them, 
Makes natural blood to curdle in the veins 
And loosen‘d linibs to shake. 
There are who have endured the visitation 
Of supernatural Beings.—O forfend it ! 
I would close couch me to my deadliest foe, 
Rather than for a moment bear alone 
‘The horrors of the sight. 
Who's there? Who's there? (looking round.) 
Heard I not voices near? That door ajar * 
Sends forth a cheerful light. Perhaps, Cath- 
rina, 
Who now prepares my chamber. Grant 
itbe! (Exir, running hastily to a 
door from which « light is seen. 


Scese IJJ.—s CHAMBER, WITH ABMALL 
BED OR COUCH IN 1T. f 


inter Rupicere and CaTHRina, wrangling 
together. 


Rud. I say begone, and occupy the cham- 


ber 
1 have appointed for thee : here I'm fix'd 
To pass the night. 

Catk, Did’st thou not say my chamber 
Should be adjoining that which Orra holds ? 
1 know thy wicked thoughts: they meditate 
Some dev'lish scheme: but think not I'll 

abet it. 

Rud. Thou wilt not !—angry, restive, sim- 

ple fool! 
Dost thou stop short, and say “I'll go no 
farther ?”” 7 
Thou, whom concealed shame hath bound so 





My tool,—iny instrament ?~Fulfil thy charge 
To the full bent of thy commission, élse 
Thee, and thy bantling too, I'll from me cast 
‘To want and infamy. 
Cath. O shameless man! 
Thou art the son of adegraded mother 
As low as I am, yet thon hast no pity. 
Rud. Aye, and dost thou reproach my bas- 
tardy 
To make more base the man who conquer’d 
thee, 
With all thy virtue, rigid and demure ? 
Who would have thought less than a sov’- 
reign Prince 
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And must obey him.—Dost thou yet resist ? 
Thou know’st my meaning. (Tearing open 
his vestin vehemence of action.) 
Cath. Under thy vest a dagger!—Ah too 
* weil, 
I know thy meaning, cruel, ruthless man! 
Rud. Have I discover’d it ?—I thought not 
of it: 
The vehemence of gesture hath betray’d me. 
I keep it not for thee, but for mysvlf; 
A refage from disgrace. Here is another 
He who with high but dangerous fortune 


grapples, 
Should he be foil’d, looks but to friends like 
these. (Pulling out teo daggers 
from his vest.) 
This steel is strong to give a vig'rous thrust; 
The other on its venom’d point hath that 
Which, in the feeblest hand, gives death as 
certain, 
As tho’ 2 giant smote the destin’d prey. 
, Cath. ‘hou desp’rate man! so arm’d 
against thyself! 
Rud. Aye; and against myself with such 
resolves 
Consider well how I shall deal with those 
Who may withstand my will or mar my pur- 


pose. 

Think’st thou I'll feebly. 
Cath, O be pacified. 

1 will be gone: Lam a humbled wretch 

On whom thou tramplest with a tyrant’s cru- 

elty. [Exir. 

Rud. (ooks after her with a malignant laugh, 
and then goes to the door of an ad- 
juining chamber, to the lock of which 
he applies his ear.) All still within. — 
I'm tired and heavy grown: 

I'll lay me down torest. She is secure : 

No one can pass me here to gain her cham- 

ber, 

Ifshe hold parley now with any thing, 

It must in truth be ghost or, sprite—Heigh 

ho! 

I'm tired, and will to bed. 

(Lays himself on the couch and falls asleep. 
The cry of hounds is then heard without at 
adistance, with the sound of a horn; and 
presently Orra enters, bursting from the door 

of the adjoining chamber, in great alarm.) 

Or. Cuthrina! sleepest thon? Awake! 
Awake! (Running up to the couch 
and starting back on seeing Rudigere.) 

That hateful viper here! 

Is this my nightly guard? Detested wretch ! 

1 will steal back again. 

(Watks softly on tiptoe to the door of her cham- 
ber, when the cry of hounds, Sc. is again 
heard without, nearer than before.) 

Ono! I dare not. 

Tho’ sleeping, and most hateful when awake, 

Still he is natural life and may be ‘waked. 

(listening again.) 
°Tis nearer now: that dismal thrilling blast! 
+I must awake him,. (Approaching 

the couch and shrinking back again.) 








Upon his face he wears a horrid smile 

That speaks bad thoughts. 

(Rud. speaks in his sleep.) 

He mutters too my name.— 

I dare not do it. (Listening again.) 

The dreadful sound is now upon the wind, 

Sullen and low, as if it wound its way 

{nto the cavern’d earth that swallow’d it. 

I will abide in patient silence here ; 

Tho’ hateful and asleep, I feel me still 

Near something of my kind. 

(Crosses her arms, and leans in a cowering 
posture over the back of a chair at a dis- 
tance from the couch; when presently the 
horn is heard without, louder than before, 
and she starts up.) 

O it returns! as tho’ the yawning earth 

Had given it up again, near to the walls. 

The horribly mingled din! ‘tis nearer still : 

“Tis close at hand: ‘tis at the very gate ! 

(running up to the couch.) 

Were hea murd'rer, clenching in his hands 

‘The bloody knife, I must awake him.—No! 

That face of dark and subtile wickedness ! 

I dare not do it. (listing again.) Aye; ’tis 

at the gate— 

Within the gate.— aod 

What rushing blast is that 

Shaking the doors? Some awful visitation 

Dread entrance makes! O mighty God of 

heaven! 

A sound ascends the stairs 

Ho, Rudigere ! 

Awake, awake! Ho! Wake thee, Rudigere ! 
Rud. (waking.) What cry is that so terribly 

strong ‘—Ha, Orra! . 

What is the matter ? * 

Did’st thou 


Or. lt is within the walls. 
not hear it? 

Rud. What? The loud voice that call’d” 
me 


Or. No, it was mine. 
Rud. It sounded in my ears 
With more than human strength. 
Or. Did it so sound? 
There is around us, in this midnight air, 
A power surpassing nature. List, I pray: 
Altho’ more distant now, dost thou not hear 
The yell of hounds; the spectre-huntsman’s 
horn? 
Rud. I hear, indeed, a strangely mingled 
sound: 
The wind is howling round the battlements. 
But rest secure where sufety is, sweet Orra! 
‘Within these arms, nor man nor fiend shall 
charm thee. ; 
(Approaching her with a softened winning 
voice, while she pushes him off with abhor- 
rence.) 
Or. Vile reptile ! touch me not. ‘ 
Rud. Ah Orra! thou art warp'd by preja- 
dice, 
And taught to think me base; but in my 
veins 
Lives noble blood, which I will justify... 
Or. But in thy heart, false traitor! what 
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Rud. Alas! thy angel-faultlessness con- 
ceives not 
"The strong temptations of a soul impassion’d 
Beyond controul of reason.——At thy feet— 
(kneeling.) 
O spurn mefnot. 


(Enter several Servants, alarmed.) 


Rud. What, all these fools upon us! Staring | 


knaves, 
What brings ye here at this untimely hour? 
Ast Serv. We have all heard it—'twas the 
yell of hounds 
And clatt’ring steeds, and the shrill horn be- 
tween. 
Rud. Out on such folly ! 
Qd Serv. In very truth it pase'd close to the 
walls; 
Did not your Honour hear it? 
Rud. Ha! say’st thou so? thou art not 
wont to join 
In idle tales —'t to the battlements 
And watch it there: it may return again, 
Exzunt severally, Rudigere followed by 
Servants, and Orra into her own chamber. 


Scene IV.—rue ouTLaws’ CAVE. 


‘ Enter THropaLe. 
Thao. (looking round.) Here is a place in 

which some traces are 

Of late inhabitants. In yonder nook 

The embers faintly gleam, and on the walls 

Hang spears and ‘ancient arms: I must be 
right. 

A figure thre’ the gloom moves towards me. 

Ho there ‘Whoe’er you are: Holla, good 

fiend ! 


Enter an Outlaw. 


Out, A stranger! Who art thou, who art 
thus bold, 

To hail us here unbidden ? 

Theo. That thou shalt shortly know. Thou 
art, I guess, 

One of the Outlaws, who this forest haunt. 
Out. Be thy conjecture right or wrong, no 

more 

Shalt thou return to tell where thou hast 

found us. 

Now for thy life ! (Drawing' his sword.) 
Theo. Hear me, I do entreat thee. 

Out. Nay, nay! no foolish pleadings; for 
thy life 

Is forfeit now ; have at thee! 

(Falls fiercely upon Theobald, who also draws 
and defends himself bravely, when another 
Outlaw enters and falls likewise upon him. 
Theo. then recedes, fighting till he gets his 
back to the wall of the cavern, and there de- 
fends himself stouily.) 


Enter Franko. 
Frank. Desist, I charge you! Fighting 


And thou art Falkenstein ? 





ist Out. We are discover’d: had he master'd 


me, 
He had return'd to tell his mates above 
What neighbours in these nether caves they 
have. —~ : 
Let us dispatch him. 
Frank. No, thou hateful butcher! 
Dispatch a man alone and in our power: 
Who art thou, stranger, who dost use thy 


i sword 
With no mean skill; and in this periloue 


case z 

So bold an air and countenance maintainest? 

What brought thee hither? 

- Theo. My name is Theobald of Falken- 

stein ; 

To find the valiant captain of these bands, 

And crave assistance of his gen’rous arm: 

This is my business here. . 
Frank. (struck and agitated. To his men.) 

Go join your comrades in the further cave. 

{Exeonr Outlaws. 
In truth thou 


art. 
And who think’st thou am I? 
Theo. Franko, the gen’rous leader of those 
Outlaws. 
' Frank. So am I call’d, and by that name 


alone 
They ew me. Sporting on the mountain’s 


side, 
Where Garva's wood waves green, in other 
days, 


Some fifteen years ago, they called me Al- 
rt. 


Theo. (rushing into his arms.) Albert; my 
play-mate Albert! Woe the day! 
What cruel fortune drove thee to this state? 
Frank. Ql tell thee all; but tell thou first 
to me 
What is the aid thou camest here to ask. 
Theo. Aye, thou wert ever thus: still for- 
ward bent . 
To serve, not to be serv'd. 
But wave we this. 
Last night a Lady to the castle came, 
In thraldom by a villain kept, whom 1 a 
Would give my life to rescue. Of arm'd 
force 
Being at present destitute, f crave + 
Assistance of your counsel and your arms. 
Frank. When did’st thou learn that Out- 
laws harbour here, 
For ‘tis but lately we have held these haunts? 
Theo. Not till within the precincts of the 
forest, 
Following the traces of that villain’s course, 
One of your band I met, and recogniz’d 
Asan old soldier, who, some few years back, 
Had under my command right bravely served. 
Sectug pines discover'd, and encouraged 
By what I told him of my story, freely 
fe offer’d to conduct me to his captain. 
But ina led path some space before me, 
Alarm’d at sight of spearmen thro’ the brake, 
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Making, to gain your cave, my way alone. 
‘Frank. "Chou welcome here is of) gladly 
T'll assist thee, 
Tho’ not by arms, the force within the castle 
So far out-numb’ring mine. But other means 
May serve thy purpose better. 
‘heo.. What other means, I pray ? 
Frank. From these low caves, a passage 
underground 
Leads to the castle—to the very tower 
Where, as I guess, the Lady is confined ; 
When sleep has still’d the house » we'll make 
i our way. 
Theo. Aye, by my faith it is a noble plan! 
Guarded or not we well may overcome 
The few thet may compose her midnight 
uard. 
Prank." We shall not shrink from that ——. 
But by my fay ! 
To-morrow is St. Michael's Eve : ’twere well 
To be the spectre-huntsman for a night, 
And bear her off, without pursuit or hind- 
ance, 
Theo. 1 comprehend thee not. 
Frank. Thou shalt ere long. 
But stand not here; an inner room I have 
Where thou shalt rest and some refreshraent 


talc of this, 


take, 
And then we will more full 
d, seems chimer- 


Which, slightly mention’ 
ical. 


Follow me. (Turning to him as they go out.) 

Hast thou still upon thine arm 

That mark which from mine arrow thou re- 
ceiy'dst 

When sportively: we shot? The wound was 


And gall'd thee much, but thou mad’st light 


of it. 
Theo. Yes, here it is. up his 


(Pullis 
sleeve as they go out, and Exrest.) 





ACT IV. 


Scene L—rne ramparts or THE cas- 
. TLE. 


Enter Orra and Carurina. 


Cath. (after a pause in which Orra walks once 
or twice across the stage thoughtfully.) 
Go in, I pray; thou wand’rest he: 
too long. (A pause again.) 
The air is cold; behind those further moun- 
tains 
The sun is set. I pray thee now go in. 
Or. Ha! sets the sun already ? Is the day 
Indeed drawn to ite close ? 
Cath. Yes, night approaches. 
See, many a gether lock of cawing rooks 
Are to their nests returning. 
Or. (solemnly.) Night approaches !— 
This ante night which living beings shrink 
: * from, Re 
All now of every kind scour to their haunte. 





While darkness, peopled with its hosts un- 
known, 
Awful dominion holds. Mysterious night! 
What things unutterable thy dark hours 
May lap !—What from thy teeming darkness 
burst 
Of horrid visitations, ere that sun 
Again shall rise on the enlighten’d earth! 
(A pause.) 
Cath. Why dost thou gaze intently on the 
sky? 


See’st thou aught wonderful ? 
Or, Look there ; behold that strange gigan- 
tic form 
Which yon grim cloud assumes; rearing 
aloft 


The semblance of a warrior's plumed head, 
While from its half-shaped arm a streamy. 
dart 

Shoots angrily? Behind bim too, far stretch’d, 
Seems there not, verily, a seried line 
Of fainter misty forms ? 

Cath. I see, indeed, 
A vasty cloud, of many clouds composed, 
Towering above the rest; and that behind 
In misty faintness seen, which hath some like- 


ness 

To a long line of rocks with pine-wood 
crown’d : 

Or, if indeed the faney so incline, 

A file of spearmen, seen thro’ drifted smoke. * 

Or. Nay, look how perfect now the form be 

comes : 

Dost thon mot see ?—Aye and more perfect. 
still. 

O thou gigantic Lord, whose robed limbs 

Beneath their stride span half the heavens 


art thou 
Of lifeless um rapour form’d? Art thou not ra~ 
+ : 


Some air-clad spirit—some portentous thin, 
Some mission’d Being ?. Such a sky as 
this 
Ne’er usher’d in a night of nature's rest. 
Cath. Nay, many such I've seen; regard 
it not. 
That form, already changing, will ere long 
Dissolve to nothing. Tarry here no longer. 
Go in, I pray. 
Or. No; while one gleam remains 
Of the sun’s blessed light, I will not go. 
Cath. Then let me fetch a cloak to keep 
thee warm, 
For chilly blows the breeze, 
Or. Do as thou wilt. (Exrr Cath. 


Enter an OutLaw, stealing softly behind her. 
Out. (in a lor ice.) Lady !— d 
(in z no voice.) Lady !—the Lady 





Or. (starting.) Merciful Heaven! Sounds 
it beneath my feet 
In earth or air? (He comes forward.} 
Ha, a man! 
Welcome is aught that wears a humen fhoe. 
Did’st thou nothear 2 sound? : 
oY Sa) oe Oe Pony | 






| [Exit hastity, not pe 


we 
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Or. A voice which call'd upon me now: it 
spoke 


' Yn a low hollow tone, suppress’d and low, 


Unlike a human voice. 
Out. It was my own. 
Or, What would’st thou have? 
Out. Here is a letter, Lady. 
Or, Who sent thee hither ? 


Out. It will tell thee all. (Gives a letter.) 


1 must be gone, your chieftain is at hand. 


(Exit. 
Or. Comes it from Falkenstein? It is his 
seal. 
I may not read it here _1'll to my chamber. 
ining Radigere, who en- 





haste ! 
flome secret agent here from Falkenstein? 
It must be so. (Hastening after her. Exst.) 


Scene I],—tHE OUTLAWS’ CAVE. 


Enter THEOBALD and FRanKxo by opposite sides. 


Theo. How now, good Captain; draws it 
near the time? 
Are those the keys ? 
Frank. They are; thia doth unlock 


‘ The entrance to the staircase, known alone 


- To Gomez, ancient keeper of the castle, 


Who is my friend in secret, and deters 

The neighb'ring peasantry with dreadful tales 

From yisiting by night our wide domains. 

The other doth unlock a secret door, 

That leads us to the chamber where she sleeps. 
Theo. Thanks, gen’rous friend! thou art 

my -better genius. ‘ 
Did’st thou not say, until the midnight horn 


' Hath sounded thrice, we must remain con- 


ceal'd? 
Frank, Even so. 
without 
Telling the second watch. 
Theo. Huw looks the night? 
Frank. As we could wish: the stars do 
faintly twinkle 
Thro’ sever'd clouds, and shed but light suffi- 
cient 
To shew each nearer object closing on you 
In dim unshapely blackness. Aught that 
moves 
Across your path, or sheep or straggling goat, 
Is now a pawing steed or grizzly bull, 
Large and terrific; every air-mov'd bush 
Or jutting crag, some strange gigantic thing. 
‘heo. {3 all still in the castle ? 
Frank. There is an owl sits hooting on the 
tower, 
That answer from a distant mate receives, 
Like the faint echo of his dismal ery ; 
While a poor houseless dog, by dreary fits, 
Sits howling at the gate. All else is still. 
eS ae ema 


And now | hear my men 





SE 


Frank. Aye, all goes well: as 1 approach’d 
the walls, 

I heard two sentinels—for now I ween, 
The boldest spearman will not watch alone— 
‘Together talk in the deep hollow voice ~ 
Of those who speak at midnight, under awe, 
OF the dead stillness round them. 

Theo. Then let us put ourselves in readi- 


ness, 
And Heaven's good favour guide us! 
(Exeunr. 


Scenz Il].—a Gloomy APARTMENT, 


Enter OrRA and RupIGERE. 
Or. (aside.) The room is darken’d: yester- 


made 
{ts dreary space less dismal. 
Rud. (overhearing her, and calling to a Ser- 
vant without.) . 
Ho! more lights here! 


Servant enters with a light, and Exit. 


Thou art obey’d. In aught, 
But in the company of human kind, 
Thou shalt be gratified. Thy lofly mind 
For higher super-haman fellowship, 
If such there be, moy now prepare it's 
strength. 
Or. Thou ruthless tyrant! They who have 
in battle 
Fought yaliantiy, shrink like a helpless child 
From any intercourse with things uneurthly. 
Art thou a man? And bear’st thou in thy 
breast 
The feelings of a man? It cannot be! 
Rud. Yes, madam ; in my breast 1 bear too 
keenl 
The feelirigs of a man—a man most wretched: 
A scorn‘d, rejected man.—Make me less mis- 
erable; 
Nay rather should I say, make me most blest ; 
And then- (attempting to take her hand 
while she steps back from him, draw- 
ing herself up with an air stately and 
determined, and lovking stedfastly in 
his face.) 
Thou know’st my firm determination : 
Give me thy solemn promise to be mine. 
This is the price, thou haughty, scornful maid, 
That will redeem thee from the hour of ter- 
Tour! 
This is the price———— 
Or. Which never shall be paid. 
(Walks from him to the further end of the 
apartment.) 
Rud. (after a pause.) Thou art determin’d 
then. Be not.go rash : 
Bethink thee well what flesh and blood can 
bear : 
The hour is near at hand. 
SOE tii tins eamied seme kee sik hee bee 


ters by the opposite side, before she hus time to 
get off. ; : night a lamp : 
Rud. A letter in her hind, and in such |-Phrew light around on roof and walls, and 
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Well; reap the fruits of thine unconquer’d 
; pride. {Exrr. 


Manet Ora: 


* Or. Tam alone: That closing door divides 

me 

From ev’ry being owning nature's life — 

And shali 1 be constrain’d to hold communion 

With that which owns it not? 

(After pacing to,and fro for a little while.) 

O that my mind 

Could raise its thoughts in strong and steady 

fervour 

To him, the Lord of all existing things, 

Who lives and is where’er existence is; 

Grasping its hold upon his skirted robe, 

Beneath weber mighty role Angels and 

pirits, 

Demons and nether powers, all living things, 

Hosts of the earth, with the departed dead 

In their dark state of mystery, alike 

Subjected are !—And 1 will strongly do it— 

Ah! Would { could! Some hidden powerful 

hindrance : 

Doth hold me back, and mars all thought.— 

(After a puuse, in which she stands fixed with 
her arms crossed on her breast.) 

Dread intercourse ! 

O, if it look on me with its dead eyes! 

If it should move its lock’d and earthly lips, 

And utt'rance give to the grave's holiow 

sounds ! 

If it stretch forth its cold and bony grasp-— 

O horror, horror ! 

(Sinking lower at every successive idea; as she 
repeuts these four lust lines, till she is quite 
upon her knees on the ground.) 

O that beneath these planks of senseless mat- 


ter 

I could, until the dreadful hour is past, 
As senseless be! : 

(Striking the floor with her hands.) 
O open and receive m 
Ye happy things of still and lifeless being, 
‘That to the awful steps which tread upon ye 
Unconscious are ! 


a Enter Carurina behind her. 
Who's there? Ist any thing ? 
Cath. "Tis 1, my dearest Lady! ‘tis Cath- 
rina, 
Or. (Embracing her.) How kind! Such 
blessed kindness! keep thee by me ; 
T'll hold thee fast: an angel brought thee 
hither. 
{needs must weep to think thou art so kind 
In mine extremity. Where wert thou hid? 
Cath. In that small closet, since the supper 
hour, 
T’vp been conceal’d. For searching round 
7 the chamber, 
T found its door, and enter’d. Fear not now: 
_ pill not leave thee till the break of day. 
Or. Heaven bless thee for it! Till the break 
of day ! 
e very thought of day-bredk gives me life. 
If but this tight were past, 1 have good hope 


That noble Theobald will soon be here 
For my deliv’rance. 
Cath. Wherefore think’st thou so? 
Or. A stranger, when thou left’st me on the 
ramparts, 
Gave me a letter which I quickly open'd, 
As soon as 1, methought, had gain’d my room 
In privacy ; but close behind me came 
That Demon Rudigere, and snatching at it, 
Forced me to cast it to the fames, from which, 
I struggled with him still, he could not saye 
it. 


Cath. You have not read it then. 

Or. No; but the seal 
Was Theobald’s, and I could swear ere long 
He will be here to free me from this thraldom. 

Cath. God grant he may! 

Or. If but this night were past! How goes 

the time ? ; 
Has it not enter’d on the midnight watch? 
Cath, (Pointing to a small slab at the corner 
of the stugeon which is placed a sand 
lass.) 
That. glass I've set to measure it. As soon 
As all the sand is run, you are secure ; 
The midnight watch is past. 7 

Or. (Running to the glass and looking at it 

eagerly ) 

There is not much to run: 
finish'd! 

But it so slowly runs! 

Cath. Yes ; watching it, 
Itseemeth slow. But heed it not; the while, 
I'll tell thee some old tale, and ere I’ve finish’d 
The midnight watch is gone. Sit down, 1 

pray! (They sit, Orra drawing her 
chair close to Cathrina.) 
What story shall I tell thee ? 
Or. Something, my friend, which thou thy- 
self hast known 
Touching the awful intercourse which spirita 
With mortal men have held at this dread hour. 
Did’st thou thyself e’er meet with one whose 
eyes 
Had look’d upon the specter'd dead—had seen 
Forms from another world? 

Cuth. Never but once. 

Or. (eagerly.) Once then thou didet ! O tell 

it! Tell it me! 

Cuth. Well; since I needs must tell it, once 

iknew 
A welancholy man, who did aver, 
That, journ’ying on a time, o’er a wild waste, 
By a fell storm o'erta‘en, he was compell'd 
To pass the night in a deserted tower, 
Where a poor hind, the sole inhabitant 
Of the sad place, prepared for him a bed. 
And, as he told his tale, at dead of night, 
By the pale lamp that in his chamber burn’d, 
As it might be an arm’s-length from his bed— 

Or. So close upon him? 

Caik. Yes. 

Or. Goon; what saw he? 

Cath. An upright form, wound in a clotted 

_ shroud— 
Clotted and stiff, like one swaith’d up in haste 
After a bloody death. © es es 
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Or. Oh horrible! 

Cath, He started from his bed and gaz’d 
upon it, 

Or. And did he speak to it? 

Cath, Te could not speak. 

PI's visage was uncover'd, and at first 

Seem'd fix’d and shrunk, like one in coffin'd 

sleep: 

But, as he gaz’d, there came, he wist not how, 

Into its beamless eyes a horrid glare, 

‘And turning towards him, for it did move, — 

‘Why dost thou grasp me thus? 

Or. Goon, go on! 
Cath, Nay, Heaven forfend! Thy shrunk 
and sharpen'd features 

dre of the curse’s colour, and thine eyes 

Are full of tears. How's this? 

Or. I know not how. 

A horrid sympathy jarr’d on my heart, 

And forced into mine eyes these icy tears. 

A fearful kindredship there is between 

‘The living and the dead : an awful bond: 

‘Wo's me ! that we do shudder at ourselves— 

At that which we must be!——A dismal 

thought ! 

Where dost thou run? thy story is not told: 

(Seeing Cath. go towards the sand glass.) 

Cath. (shewing the glass.) A better story I 
: will tell thee now ; 
The midnight watch is past. 

Or. Ha! let me see. 

Cath, 'There’s not one sand to run. 

Or. But it is barely past. 

Cath. 'Tis more than past. 

For I did set it Jater than the hour 

“Yo be assur'dly sure. 

Or, Then it is gone indeed: O Heaven be 
raised ! 

The fearful gloom gone by ! 

(Holding up her hands in gratitude to Heaven, 
and then looking round her with cheerful ani- 
mation.) 

In truth already 

T feel asa if [ breath’d the morning air : 

I’m marvellously lighten’d. 

Cath. Ne’ertheless, 
Thou art forspent; I'l! run to my apartment 
And fetch some cordial drops that will revive 
thee. 
Or, Thou need’st not go: I've ta’en thy 
drops already : 
Pm bold and buoyant grown. 
(Bounding lightly from the floor.) 
Cath. i'l soon return: 
Thou art not fearful now? 
Or. No; I breathe lightly ; 
Valour within me grows most powerfully, 
Would’st thou but stay to see it, gentle Cath- 





rine. 
Cath. I will return to see it, ere thou canst 
Three times repeat the letters of thy name. 
(Exrr hastily by the concealed door.) 
Or. This burst of courage shrinks most 
shamefully. (Alone.) 
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Till she return again. ‘ 

(Paces upand down, muttering to herself, when 
@ hornis heard without, pausing and sound- 
ing three times, each time louder than before.) 

(Orra runs again to the door.) 

Despair will give me strength: where is the 

door? 

Mine eyes are dark, I cannot find it now. 

O God" protect me in this awful pass! 

(After a pause, in which she stands with her 
body bent in a cowering posture, with her 
hands locked together, and trembling vio- 
lently, she starts up and locks wildly round 
her. 

There's nothing, yet I felt achilly hand 

Upon my shoulder press’d. With open’d eyes 

And ears intent I'll stand, Better it is 

Thus to abide the awful visitation, 

That cower in blinded horror, strain’d in- 

tensely 

With ev'ry beating of my goaded heart. 

(Looking round her with a steady sternness, but 
shrinking again almost immediately.) 

I cannot do it: on this spot 1'll hold’me 

In awful stillness. 

(Bending her body ts before ; then, after a mo- 
mentary pause, pressing both her hands upon 
her head.) 

The icy scalp of fear is on my head,— 

The life stira in my hair: itis a'sense 

That tells the nearing of unearthly steps, 

Albeit my ringing ears no sounds distinguish. 

(Looking round, as if by irresistible impulse to 
a greut door at the bottom of the stage, which 
bursts open, and the form of a huntsman, 
clothed in black, with a horn in his hand, 
enters and advances towards her. She utters 
@ loud shriek, and falls senseless on the 
grount.) 

Theo, (Running up to her, and raising her 
‘from the ground.) 

No semblance but real agony of fear. 

Orra, oh Orra! Know’st thou not my voice? 

Thy Knight, sthy champion, the devoted Theo- 

bald > . 


Open thine eyes and look upon my face : 
(Unmasking. . : 
lam no fearful waker from the grave: -- 
Dost thou not fecl? ‘Tis the warm touch of 
life. 
Look up and fear will vanish —Words are , 
vain! 
What a pale countenance of ghastly strength 
By horrour changed! O idiot that [ was! 
To hazard this!—The villain hath deceiv’d 
me! 
My letter she has ne'er received. Oh fool: 
That I should trust to this! 
(Beating his head distracted:y.) 
Enter Franko, by the same door. ~~ 
Frank. What is the matter? What strange r 
turn is this? 


Theo. O cursed sanguine fool! could I mt 
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"Fis no strange vajce that calls thee: ‘tis thy | A goodly band, his pleasure to enforce. 
. friend. 


Prank. She opens now her eyes. 

Theo. But ob that look $ 

Frink. She knows thee not, but gives. a 

stifted groan at 

And sinks again in stupor. 
Make no more fruitless lamontation here, 
Bat bear her hence: the cool and open air 
May soon restore her. Let us, while we may, 
Occasion seize, lest we should he surprised. 


[Exxusr, Orra borne off in a state of insensi-' 


bility. 





* 

. ACT V. 

Scmm V.—rng GREAT WALL oF THE 

CASTLE, A é = 

Enter Rupigern, Carurtina, and Attendants, 
“hy different Deors, 





thing discover'd? 
Or door or passage? garment. dropt in haste? 
Or footstep’s track, or any mark of flight ? 
Ast it. No, by my faith! tho’ from its high- 
est turrets = 
To its deep vaults, the castle we have search'd. 
Cath, “Tis vain to trace theynarks of track: 
3 less feet. 1” 
if thet in trath it hath conve 
The yawning earth has } 





"d hicr hence, 
ded them! a_pas- 








sage, ee 
Or else, thro’ rifted roofs the buoyant ait? 
Rud. Fools! search again. TU! raze, the 
very walls Jas 
, From their foundations but I twill tiscovet +» 
If door or pass there be, to us unknown. 
Ho! Gomez there! — (Calling off' the stage.) 
: He keeps himself aloof, * 

Nor aids the search with true and hearty will. 

Jam betray’d —Ho! Gomez there, I say ! 

Wie shrinks away : go drag the villain hither, 

And let the torture wring confession from 
him. . 

(4 loud knocking heard at thé gate.) 
Ha! who seeks entrance at this carly hour 
In such a desert place ? 

Cath. Some hind, perhaps, 
Who brings intelligence. Heaven grant it bq! 


¥ 


a 


Enter an armed Vassar. 


Rud, Ha! One from Aldenberg! What 
brings thec hither 
Vas. (seizing Rud.) Thou 


* 


art my prisoner. 
(Jo Attendants.) 
Upon your peril, 
Aggist me to secure him. 
ttud. Audacious hind ! by what authority 
* spgak’st thou such bold commands? Prodiee 
a thy warrant. 
yas, "Tis at the gate, and such as thou must 


=, 





wmf yigld to : 
Count tugiivuest, himself, with armed men, 


& 


: (Sccures him.) 
Rud. What sudden freak is this? am 1 sus- 
pected 
| Of aught but true and honourable faith ? 
Vas. Aye, by our holy Saints! more than 
suspected. 


: i Thy creature Maurice, whom thou thoughit'st 


. to bribe . 
With things of seeming value, hath discover’d 
The cunning fraud ; on which his tender con- 
fe science, g 
"Good soul! did o'the sudden so upbraid him, 
That to his Lord forthwith he made coufes- 
sion 
Of all the plots against the Lady Orra, ”: 
| In which thy wicked arts had tempted him 
‘Yo take a wieked part. All is discover'd. 
Cath, (aside.) All is discover'd! Where 
then shall I hide me ? 
(oud to Vas.) What is discover’d ? 
. Vas. Ha! most virtuous Lady! 


Pay 3 Art thou alarmed? Fear not: the world welt 
Rud. (To Attond.) Return’d again! Is any| 


knows 

| How good thou art; and to the Countess 
shortly, 

Who swith her Lord is near, thou wilt no 
doubt 


Give good account of all that thou hast done. 
Cath, (aside as she retire in agitation.) 

O Heaven forbid! What hoico ‘th’ earth will 

: Hide me ! . {Exrr. 





Enter by the opposite side, Huguoxert, Es.za- 
nora, MeLEN, GLoTTENBAL, Urston, Mau- 
* Rice, and Attendants, 


Hugh. (speaking as he enters.) Is he se- 
5 cured ? . 
Vas. _ Heis, my Lord; behold ! 
-. (pointing to Rud.) 
Hugh, (to Rud.) Black arttul traitor! Of 
a sucred trust, 
Blindly reposed in thee, the base betrarer 
For wicked ends; fall well upon the cround 
May'st thou decline those darkly frowning 
«eyes, . 
And gnaw thy lip in shame, 1 
Rud. And rests no shame with him, whose 
easy faith 
Entrusts a man unproved ; or, having proved 
him, 
Lets a poor hireling's unsupported testimony 
Shake the firm confidence of many years ? 
Hugh. Here the accuser stands; confront 
him boldly, 
And spare him not. 
< (Bringing forward Maurice.) 
Maur. (to Rud.) Deny ivifthoucausty Thy 
razen front, 4 
All brazen as it is, denies it not. 
Rud. (to Maur.) Fool! that of prying euri- 
osity | ; 
And av'rice art compounde. 
Did give to thee a eounterfei ig 
‘To bribe thee to a counterfeited trust; 
Meet recompense! Ha, ha! Maintain thy tale 
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For I denyit not? (With careless derision.) 
Maur. : O subtile traitor! 
Dost thou so varnish it with seeming mirth ? 
Hugh. Sir Rudigere, thou dost, 1 must eon- 
fess, : 
Out-face hin well. But call the Lady Orta; 
{f towards her thou hast thyself comported 
In honesty, she will declare it freely... . - - 
» Bring Orra_ hither. (To. Attendant.) 
ist At, Would that we could ; last night i’ 
the midnight watch . 
She disappear'd ; but whether mau of devit 
Hath borne her hence, in truth we cannot tell. 
Hugh. O both! Both man and devil togeth- 
er join’d. 
(To Rad. (furiously.) Fiend, villain, murder- 
er! Produce her instantly. 
Dead or alive, produce thy hapless charge. 
Rad, Restrain your rage, my Lord ; | would 
right gladly 
Obey you, were it possible: the place, 
And the mysterious means of her retreat, 
Are both tome unknown. , 
Tlugh. Thou liest! thou liest? 
Glot. (coming forward.) Thow ligst, beast, 
villain, traitor! think’st thou still 
To fool us thus? Thou shalt be forced to 
speak. : 
(To Hugh.) Why lose wee time in words 
mt wien ones means ff 4 i 
Will quickly work ? Straight to those pillars 
aeisyind him, eee 
And lét each sturdy varlet of your train 
Inflict correction on him. 5 
Maur. Aye, this alone will move him: 
Hugh. Thou say’st well: : 
‘By Heaven it shall be done! 
Rud. And will Count Tughobert, degrade 


in we 

The blood of Aldenberg to shame himself? 

Hugh.,That plea evails thee nok} thy spu- 
“rious birth 

Gives-us full warrant, as thy conduct ‘aries, 

To reckon thee or noble or debas‘d. 
(To At) Straight bind the.graitom to the 

place of shame. a 

(As they are struggling to bind Rud. he gets 
"one of his hands free, and, pulling out a 
dagger Jrom under his clothes, stabs him- 


self.) 
Rug. Now, take your will of me, and drag 
my corse s 
Thro’ mire and dust; your shameléss fary 
now 
Can do me no disgrace. : 
Urst. (advancing.) Rash, daring, thought- 
less wretch! dost thou so close 
A wicked life in hardy desperation ? 
Rud* Priest, spare thy words: I add not to 
. my sing 
‘That of presumption, in pretending not 
To offer up to heaven the forced repentance 
Of sowe short moments for a life of crimes. 
Urst. My son, thou dost mistake me: let 
thy heart 
Confession make. 





+-—__ 

Glot. (interrupting ret), Yes, dog ! Coy 
* fession make ~- 

Of what thou’st done 

spurn thee, rs 

And cast thy hateful carcass to the kites.- 
Hugh.) pulling back Gilet. as he is going to 

urn Rad. with his fot, whe is now 
_ fatien upon the ground.) 

Nay, nay, forbear ; such outrage is unmanly. 
(Eleanora, who with Alice had retired from 
c. the shocking sight.of Rudigese, naw 
es comes forward to him.) 5 
El. Oh, Rudivere! thou art a dying man, 

And we will speak to thee without upbraidiag. 

Confess, | do entreat thee, ere thou goest , 

To thy most awful change, and leave us not 

Jn this our horrible uncertainty. ~ ° 

is Orra here conceal'd? eh 

Al. ‘Thou hast not slain her?” ” “7, 
Contessicn make, amd Heaven lava merey on‘ 

hee ! : 

Rud. Yes, Ladies ; with these words of gen- 

tle meekness é 

My heart is chunged;‘ and that yoB rigy per- 

celve Ss 

Lfow greatly changed, lef Glottenbal ap- 

proach me ; ~ 

Spent am I now, and can but faintly speak— 

Ev'n unto him, in token of forgiveness, 

Ldtell what ye desire. pg gg 
EL. Thank Heaven, thon art so changed : 
Hugh. (to Giot.) Go to him, boy. 

(Gloticnbal gucs to Rudigere, and stooping 
over him to hear what he has to say, Rudi- 

» gere, taking w sma dagger from his bosom, 

. strikes Glottenbal on the neck.) 

Glot. Oh, he has wounded ine !—Detest- 

* © ed traitor! 
Take nd that; would thou had'st alill 
aTife . 
For every thrust. (Killing him, 
, Hugh. (alarmed.) Ha! Has he wounde 
thee, my son? 

Glot, A scratch; ’ 
Tis nothing more. He aim’d it at my throat, 
But had not strength f thrust. 

“Iigh. Thank God, he had not! 


with Orra; else IN” 


(-4 trumpet sounds without.» 


7 
Hark, martial notice of some high approach! 
(To Attendants.) Go to the gate. , 
[Exeunt Attendants. 
El. Who may it be? This castle is remote 
Fam every route which armed leaders take. 


Enter a Servant. 


‘ : 
Ser. The baniret of Basle is at the gate. 
‘Hugh. Is he in force? 
Ser, ¥es, thro’ the trees his distant bends 
are seen - 
Some hundreds strong, I guess; tho’ “yith 
himself : 4 7 


Two followers only come. i 


Enter Hartman attended. 


Hugh. Forgive me, banneret, if *-=ed3 
Geet : » fea 


jisturbs 
By one who iil sare 
Until the maid be found 
Cease enmity. 
Hugh. Then let it cease. 
ceived me, 
And there he lies. 
(Pointing to edt fut) 
ri parr (ooking as eos body. 
astly smile of fell rnaligbiey 
Onhis distorted face death has 
(Turning again to 7) + 
And has he died, and no coutbasiagy 
All means that may discover Orra’ Ls 
Shut from us? r 
Hugh. Ah! the fiend hath utter’dmothizg 
That could betray his secret. Ifshe lives Ce 
£l. Alas, alas! think: you he murder’ had 
Al. Merciful Heaven forfend ! ahs"? | Sin go 
* 


Enter a Soldier im haste, 


‘. 
he ™ 


not go, my Lord?” 
ke, and strangely 
head. 


Come feet aps 


A heard from é 
Sold. O, I have near ic diana Omnes. wed et al shriek is that: 


~ voice ! ! 
Sunnes. What hast thou he 2 
What voice ? 
Hi The Lady Orra’s. 2 


- cl. Where? Lead us to the place. 
‘Hugh. Where did’st thou hear it, 


Soldier? Forbid it, 


Al. ‘Tis Orra’s yoiee. 
El. No, no! It canriot be ! Itis some 
In maniac’s fetters bound. 
The horrid thought that bs 
my mind! 
ighteous Heaven! 


In a deep tangled thicket of the wood, | (Running into the cave, he is pr 


w Loses aruin’d wall, o’ergrown with ivy, 
Trav farks the ancient out-works of the cas- 


| 


Theobald, who rushes out upon hit 
Theo. Hold, hold! no entry here 
my corse, 


it 
* 





es, [ am come. 
okt of anguish ? 


nee 
the well-known sound 
jar to her ear. 
some fay’rite tune, 
yhts recall. 
fig old tune, and Orra, who listens 
gazes on her while she sings, 
bursts into a wild laugh.) 
i; ha! t the, witched air sings foghee 


i" Eraniling fog for mattin birds? 
b—I know thee well enough: 
murder'dymen thy measure beat, 
less heads: nod to thee.—Off, I say! _ 
we here ?—That is the blessed sune 
SET Ah, Orta! do not look upon us thus ! 
These ate the voices of thy loving friends 
at speak»to thee: this is a friendly hand 
" That presses thine so kindly. 
t round (Putting her. hand upon Orra’s, who gives @ 
=~ Wud shriek and shrinks from her with hor= 
the theérfu! early ror.) 
ye, s0 it is; day aes Hart. Ogee us state. (Going up to her.) 
hh at @rror seizes thee? 
whiten’d: Or. Dake ifaway ! It was the swathed dead: 
il Iglow- worms le, stars peep ‘thro’ | I know itseclammy, chill, and bony toucl# 
the dar (Fixing her eyes fiercely on Elear(yra.) 
in 2 will-o’~ esi his dancing tapemight, Come notagain ; I’m strong and terrible m 
hey will not come again. Mine eyes have look’d upon all area 
(Bending her ear to the ground.) \, @ “things ; 
Hark, hark! Aye, hark :- And when the earth yawns, and the hell- bid 
y are all there: F hear their hollow sound sounds, 
Mull many a fathom down. I'll "bide the trooping of unearthly st =, 
perce Be still, poor troubled soul! they’ll| With stiff-clench’d, terrible strength.” 7 
ne’er return : (Holding her clenched hands over her head. : 





whi 


ere 


rent; 
As honour'd art thou witl 
And leafets strew'd, as i " 
I’ve seen theé w: rship'd likesa x¢ whe 
With ev'ry studied f railed... 


Whilst I, in distant silence, se 


Bound and devoted is as I to Mee ; 
And he who offers to thy alfer’d state 
The slightest seeming of diminish'@rev, 
Must in my blood——(¢o Hartman) 
; don me, my friend! 
‘Thou’st wrung my heart. 7 ee 
Hart. Nay, do thou pardon me: bam 
blame: * 4 
Thy nobler heart shall not again be wrun, 
But what can now be done ?. .O’er such 
ravings cas 
There must be some controul. 
Theo. O none! none,snone! but gentle 
sympathy ¥ 
And watchfulness of love. » 


* 

My ‘noble Orra ! 

Wander where’er thou wilt; thy vagrant 
= 


steps 
Shall follow'd be by one, wh 
+ Plor e’er detach him from hii 
¢.{Bound to thee now as fairest, gentlest beauty 
<}Could ne’er have bound him. 


—atnh], jSee how she gazes on him with a look, 


Subsiding gradually to softer sadness, 
Half saying that she knows him. 


LA 


a 


wv 


ely proffer'd 


te plain soldier's courtesy ; But now, 
iege-man to his crowned mistress swo@rny 


and rack’d with pain ; 3 
And on the-dagger's point, which, 
traitor >> @ 
Still in his stiffen’d grasp retains, 
Like those of limed poison, shew fi 
The wicked cause of his untimely 
Hugh. (overhearing them.) ©” « 
Who speaks of death ? What did'st thot 
per there ? 








a 


. Vision repeated ! 


Leonora. © 
AGN.” 


Scene [.—a court wig 
NASTERY, WITH A GR, 
OPENING INTO AN .OU’ 
THROUGH WHICH ARE SE 
ae WAITING. ~ 
mE is discovered on the it of the 
walking backwards and forwards in a dist 
manner, then stopping and speaking to bimegit. 
Jer. Twice in one night the same_aw: 
And Paul also i 
with a similar visitation! T! 
accidental mimicry of sleep: the shreds and 
remnants of our day-thoughts, put togethier 
night in some fantastic_ incongruous form, as 
the drifting clouds of a broken up storm, piece 
themselves again into uncertain shapes of 
rocks and animals. No,no! there must be 
some great and momentous meaning in this. 


Enter Bexepicr Sebini him: 4 
Ben. Some great and momentows meaning 
in this! What art thou musing upon? 


is no 


Jer. Be satisfied! be satisfied! It is not 
¢ofalways fitting that the mind ld lay open 
e thi ug 


“phe things it is busy withal, though an \- 
jate sound may sometimes escape it to Bet 
uriosity on the rack. Where is brother Paul ? 
yy; still at his devotions? 
sen. I believe so. But look where the poor 
Peasants « are waiting without: it is the hour 


a 


engtl 
If of thie.» 


e best 


; Rigid who, but 
, ae he, 


. God kno 


wn; there is ‘no 


‘athers. ie 
Jer. 1 hopefbe will ; butt i 
tovtempt dangers i 


—Would to God brother: 
me! Ha! here he is. 
Enter Paux ; and Jerome, after 
tiently till Benepicr retires, ad: 
eagerly. = 
Was it to a spot near the black mom 
the stranger's burying vault, that it po 
‘Paul. 
thee yesterday morning, when thou 


‘Yes, to ihe very spot described 


it 








IN EVERY OTHER 
A NARROW ass 


= TAINS OPENING 
4 THE STAGE. 
. EN, are 


me sight ; a 
it a little 


wankDine ox ONE-SIDE, * 
S: MOUNTAINS, WILD- / 
“< 


my country, 
38: my father 


9mm 


ey S a trice, I know 


| 
; A fe 
What cam be dofie? We can bag ' they are those brave 


the Imperial army till one the d of Count Oster: 
le 


by this pas: ‘di good servi : 
A t pall Tikely jfor 1 re8iipe Gr who Midench service to the Emperor 
peed fro days.ago, ly “Bd Peas: (Woman.) Aye; they be goodly 
ger, Whi says, he had delayed} men no doubt, and bravely accoutred | war- 
it, hoping to have st conveyed to me | rant ye. 

Count Dee's soldiers, who;) ti Peas. (Old Woman.) Aye, there be ma- 
his division, ud) have marched | ny a brave man amongst them I trow, retumn- 
Bh our. pass, but was now, he- believed, ing to his mother again. My Hubert ner 

ndyct them by a differentzomte. 5 returned. 
ean or Fon pre abet < 2d Peas. (Pito:) Count Osterloo! Who 
q f 0 those , i 
f What is the matter? lor. Did’st thou never hear of him? He 
without.) Nothing, Father ;, but | as been in as many battles as thou hast been 


distanee, and st fields. 
, rehries And won them too? 


Mor. Nay, some of them he has won, and 
some he-has lost ; but whether his own side 
Were fighting or flying, he always kept his 
ground, or retreated like a man. ‘The enemy 
never saw his back. 

P Ist Peas. True, Lieutenant; I once knew 
: wh eyes, their | an old soldier of loo’s who boasted much 

Tip aeaosetiee, s of his General : foPhis'men are proud of him, 
aul.) What think’st thou of it? | and would go through flood and flame for his 
luis We must go to the Prior,and reveal | sake, f 

Whole to hin directly.» Our own lives! jor, Yes, he is affatfle and indulgent to 

those of the whole brotherhood depend them, although passionate and unreasonabl 

nit; “there ‘can be no hesitation now. when provoked ; and has been known to pun-pr 
Jer. Come then ; lose no time. We have a hiskpeven his greatest favourites severely for Ss > 
gan duty imposed upon us. [Exeunr. slight offence. 1 remember well, the officer 

first served under,being a man of this kid, ney), 

fNe; T1.—Aan OPEN SPACE BY THE| and. cies cS ui 

ATE OF THE MONASTERY, WITH A} Ist Peas. Hist, hist! the gates are thrown 
® 


Nat 


€ NN 


© 
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open, and yonder come the Monks in proces-) Prior. We want not, General, the service 


* | sion with the Prior at their head. 


Enter Prror and Moxxs from the Monastery, 
and range themselves on one side of the stage, 


Privr. (to the Peasants.) Retire, my Chil- 


- dren, and don’t come so near us. Don’t stand } - 


near the soldicrs as they pass neither, but go 
to your houses. 

+ Ist Woman. O biess St, Maurice and your 
holy reverence! We see nothing now, but 
cofling and burials, and hear nothing but the 
ticking of the death-watch, and the tolling of 
bells: do let us stand here and look at the 
brave sight. Lord knows if any of us may 
be above ground to see such another, a'n it 
were to pass this way but a week hence. 

Prior, Be it so then, Daughter, but keep at 
a distance on the rocks, where you may see 
every thing without communicating infection. 
(The Peasants retire, climbing amongst the 

rocks: then enter by the narrow pass at the 

“bottom of the stage, Soldiers marching to 
martial music, with Officers and Osterloo.) 

Prior, (advancing, and lifting up his hands 
with solemnity.) 

Soldiers and Officers, and the noble chief 
commanding this band! in the name of our 
patron St. Maurice, once like yourselves a 
valiant soldier upon earth, now a holy, pow- 
erful saint in heaven, I conjure you to halt. 

Ist Off. (in the foremost rank.) Say you 
vo, revered Prior, to men pressing for- 
ward as we do, to shelter our head for the 
night, and that cold wintry sun going down 
60 fast upon us? 

Ast Sold. By my faith! if we pass the night 
here ainongst the mountains, it will take some- 
thing besides prayers and benedictions to keep 
us olive. 

2d Sold. Spend the night here amonst cha- 
mois and cngion ! Some iniracle no doubt will 
be wrought for our accommodation. 

Ast Of. Murmur not, my Friends: here 
comes your General, who is always careful of 
you. 
~ Ost. (advancing from the rear.) 

*What is the matter? 

Prior, (to Oat.) You are the commander in 
chief? 

Ost. Yes, reverend Father: and, with all 
respect and deference, let me say, the night 
advances fast upon us, Martigny is still ata 
good distance, and we must not be detained. 

With many thanks, then, for your intended 
civilities, we beg your prayers, holy Prior, 
with those of your pious Monks, and crave 
leave to pass on our way. 

Prior. (lifting his hands as before.) If 
there be any piety in brave men, I con- 
jnre you in the name of St. Maurice to halt! 
The lives of our whole community depend 
‘upon it; men, who for your lives have offered 
ato henven many prayers. 

, Ost. How may this be, my Lord? Who will 
~xtiack your sacred walls, that you should want 
any defence? 





of your arms: my own troops, with the brave 

Captain who commands thei, are sufficient 

to defend us from mortal foes. v 

Soldiers. (murmuring.) Must we fight with 

devils then? 

Ost. Be quiet, my good Comrades. (To 

Prior.) Well, my Lord, proceed. 

Prior, A fatal pestilence rages in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and by command ofa vision, which 
has appeared three times to the Senior of our 
order, and also to another of our brotherhood, 
threatening in case of disobedience, that the 
whole community shall fall victims to the 
dreadful disease, we are compelled to conjure 
you to halt. : 

Ost. And for what purpose ? 

Prior, That we may choose by lot from 
the first division of the Imperial army which 
marches through this pass, (so did the vision 
precisely direct us,) a man, who shall spend 
one night within the walls of our monastery ; 
there to undergo certain penances for the ex- 
piation of long-concealed guilt. 

Ost. This is very strange. By lot did you 
say? {t will be tedious. Phere are a hundred 
of my men who will volunteer the service — 
What say ye, Soldiers ? 

1st Sold. Willingly, General, if you desire 
it. Yeti marvel what greater virtue there 
can be in beleagring the war-worn hide of a 
poor soldier, than fat sides of a well-fed 
monk, 

Ost. Wilt thou do it, then? 

Ist Sold. Aye; and more than that, will- 
ingly, for my General. It is not the first time 
a cat-o’-nine-tails has been across my back for 
other men’s misdeeds. Promise me a good 
fiask of brandy when I’m done with it, and 1 
warrant ye Til never winch. Ags to the say- 
ing of Pater-nosters, if there be any thing of 
that kind tacked to it, 1 let you to wit my 
dexterity is but small. 

Ost. Then be it as thou wilt, my good 
friend; yet I had as lief my own skin should 
smart for it as thine, thou art such a valiant 
fellow. 

Prior. No, noble General, this must not be ; 
we must have our man chosen by lot. The 
lives of the whole community depending up- 
on it; we must strictly obey the vision, 

Ost. It will detain us long. 

Prior. Nay, my Lord; the lots are already 
prepared. In the first place, six men only. 
shall draw ; four representing the soldiers, and 
two the officers. If the soldiers are taken, 
they shall draw by companies, and the com- 
pany that is taken shall draw individually ; 
but if the lot falls to the officers, each of them 
shall draw for himself. 

Ost. Let it be so; you have arranged it 
well. pa dnee the lots. 

{The Prior giving the sign, a Monk advances. 
bearing sional on hich are placed three 
vases, and sets it near the front of the stage.) 
Prior. Now, brave Soldiers, let four from 

your body advance. ‘ 
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(Ost. points to four men, whe advance from the 
ranks.) 

Ost. And two from the officers, my Lord? 

Prior, Even so, noble Count. 

(Ost. then points to two Officers, who, with 
the four Soldiers, draw lots from the small- 
est vase directed by the Prior.) 

Ist Sold. (speaking to his comrades as the 
others ure drawing.) This is strange musn- 
mery i’ faith ! but it would have been no joke, 
I suppose, to have offended St. Muurice. 

Prior. (after examining the lots.) Soldiers, 
ye are free; it is your Otficers who are taken. 

1st Sold. (as ‘before.) Ha! the vision is 
dainty it secms; it is not vulgar blood like 
ours, that will serve to stain the ends of his 
holy lash. 

(A Monk having removed two of the vases, the 
Prior beckons the Officers to drato from the 
remaining one. 

Prior. Stand not on order; let him who is 
nearest put in his hand first. 

Ast Sold. (aside to the others as the Officers 
are drawing.) Now by these arms! I would 
givea month’s pay that the lot should fall on 
our prim pompous lieutenant. It would be well 
worth the money to look in at one of their 
narrow windows, and see his dignified back- 
bone winching under the hands of a good 
brawny friar. ; 

Ost. (aside, unrolling his lot.) 

Mighty heaven! Is fate or chance in this ? 


1st Of. (aside to Ost.) Have yon got it, 
General? Change it for mine if you have. 

Ost. Nono, my noble Albert; let us be 
honest; but thunks to thy generous friend- 
ship ! 

Prior. Now shew the lots. (All the Offi- 


cers shew their lots, excepting Osterloo, who 
continues gloomy and. thoughts Has no one 
drawn the sable scroll of election? (To Oster- 
loo.) You are silent, my Lord; of what col- 
or ia your lot? 

Ost. (holding out his scroll.) Black as mid- 
night, 

(Soldiers quit their ranks and crowd round 

Osterloo, tumultuously.) 

1st Sold. Has it fallen upon our General; 
’tis a damned Jot—an unfair lot. 

2d Sotd. We will not leave hin behind 
us, though a hundred St. Maurices command: 
ed it. 

3d Sold. Get within your walls again, ye 
cunning Friars. 

1st Sold. A’n we should lie i’ the open air 
all night, we will not leave brave Osterloo be- 
hind us. 

Prior. (to Ost.) Count, you seem gloomy 
and irresolute : have the goodness to silence 
these clamors. I am in truth as sorry as any 
of your soldiers can be, that the lot has fallen 
upon you. 7 

lst Of. (aside to Ost.) Nay, my noble 
friend, tet me fulfil this penance in your 
stead. It is not now a time for scruples: the 
soldiers will be mutinous. 





ranks. (Looking at them sternly as they seem 

unwillingly to obey.) Will you brave me ao , 

far that I must repeat my command ? 

Is (They retire.) 

I thank thee, dear Albert. (To Ist Off) 

Thou shalt do something in my stead; but it 

shall not be the service thou _thinkest of. 

(fo Prior.) Reverend Father, lam indeed 

somewhat struck at being marked out by fate 

from so many men; but, as to how I shall 
act thereupon, no wise irresolute. (To the 

Sold.) Continue your march. The brave 

Albert shall conduct you to Martigny; and 

there you will remain under his command, till 

I join you again. 

Ist Sold. God preserve you then, my no- 
ble General ! and if you do not join us again 
by to-morrow evening, safe and sound, we 
will not leave one stone of that building 
standing on another. 
| Many Soldiers at once. 
So swear, &e. 

Ost. (assuming a cheerful lonk.) 

Go to, foolish Fellows !Were you to leave me 

in a den of lions, you could not be more ap- 
rehensive. Will watching all night by some 

holy shrine, or walking bare-foot through 

their midnight aisles, be such a hardship to 
one, who has passed so many nights with you 

all on the cold field of battle? Continue 

yonr march without delay ; else these good 

fathera will count you no better than a band 

of new raised city troops, with some joll 

tankard-chief for your leader, A good mare! 

to you, my friends, with kind hostesses and 

wartin fire-sides where you are going. 

Ist Sold. Ah! What good will our fire- 
sides do us, when we think how our General 
is lodged. 

Ost. Farewell! March on as quickly as 
you may ; you shall ali drink my health to- 
morrow evening ina good hogehead of rhen- 
ish, 

Ist Sold. (with others.) God grant we 
may ! (1st te Prior.) Jock to it, reverend 
Prior: if our General be not with us by to- 
morrow's sunset, St. Maurice will neither 
have monastery nor monks on this moun- 
tain. 

Ost. No more! (Embracing first Officer, 
and shaking hands with others.) Farewell! 
Farewell? 

(The Soldiers, after giving him a loud cheer 
march off with their Otficers to martial mu- 
sic,and Exzext Osterloo, Prior, and Monks 
into the monastery, while the Peasants disap- 
pear amongst the rocks. Maxenr Morand 
and Agnes, who has for some time appear- 
ed, looking over a crag.) 

Ig. Morand, Morand! 

Mor. Ha! art thou there? I might have 
guessed indeed, that so brave a sight would 
not escape thee. What made thee perch’ 
thyself like an eagle upon such a crag as 
that? . és 
Ae, Chide not, good Morand, but behy—~ 


So swear we all! 
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sight than thou, with all thy grumbling, 
would’st wish. (He helps her down.) 

“Mor. And now thou art going no doubt to 
tell the Lady Leonora, what aband of gallant 
fellows thou hast seen. 

Ag. Assuredly, if [can find in my heart 
to speak of any but their noble leader— 
What is his name? What meaning had 
ail that drawing of lots in it? What will the 
monks do with him? Walk with me a little 
way towards the castle, brave Morand, and 
tell me what thou knowest. 

Mor. 1 should walk to the castle and miles 
beyond it too, ere L could answer so many 
questions, and I have duty in the monastery, 
besides. 

Ag. Come with me a little way, at Jeasi. 

Mor. Ah, Witch! thou knowest too well 
that 1 must always do what thou biddest me. 

{Exrunr. 


Sceunn HI. THe RerecTory or THE 
MONASTERY, WITH A SMALL TABLE, 
ON WHICH ARE PLACED REFRESH 
MENTS, DISCOVERED IN ONE CORNER. 

Enter OsteRiwo, Prion, Bexepicr, Je- 

ROME, and Paur, &e. 

Prior Noble Osterloo, let me weleome 
you here, as one appuinted by hvaven to pur- 
chase our deliverance ftom this dreadful mal- 
ady; and hope the price to he paid for it 
will not be a heavy one. Yet ere we procced 
further in this matter, be entreated, { pray, to 
take some refreshment after your long 
march. 

{The table is placed near the front of the 

stage.) 

Ost. Tthank you, my Lord; this isa gentle 
beginning to my penance: [ will, then, by 
your leave. (Sitting dorenat the table.) Thave 
fasted Jong, and am indeed somewhat exhaust- 
ed. (After taking some refreshment.) Ah! 
My poor Soldiers! You must still endure 
two hours’ weary march, before you find 
such indulgence. Your wine is good, rev- 
erend Father. 

Prior 1 am glad you find it so: it is old. 

Ost. (cheerfully) And your viands are 
good too; and your bread is delicious. (Drink- 


ing another cup.) | 


Ishall have vigor now for any thing. Pray 
tell me something more of this wonder- 
ful vision: was it a Saint or an Angel that 
appeared to the Senior Brother? 

Prior. (pointing to Jerome.) 

He will answer for himself, and (pointing to 
Paul.) this man saw it also. 

Jer, [t was neither Angel nor Saint, noble 
Count, but a mortal form wonderfully no- 
ble. 

‘Ost. And it appeared to you in the usual 
manner of a dream. 

Jer. It did ; at least I know no sensible dis- 
{iaction. A wavy envelopethent of darkness 








dimly to wake into form, till ali was present- 
ed before me in the full strength of reality. 

Paul. Nay, Brother, it broke upon me at 
once ; a vivid distinct apparition, 

Ost, Well, be that as it may ; what did ap- 
pearto you? A mortal man, and very no- 
ble? 

Jer. Yes, General. Methought I was re- 
tuming from muss, through the cloisters 
that lead from the chapel, when a figure, as 
Thave said, appeared to me, and beckoned 
ine to follow it. { did follow it; for at first I 
| was neither afraid, nor even surprised; but 
j so wonderfully it rose in stature and dignity 
as it strode before me, that, ere it reached 
the door of the stranger's burying vault, 1 
was struck with unaccountable awe. 

Ost, The stranger's burying vault ! 

Prior. Does any sudden thought strike 
you, Count? 

Ost. No, no! here's your health, Fath- 
ers; (drinking.) your wine is excellent. 

Prior. But that is water you have just now 
swallowed : this is the wine. 

Ost. Ha! is it? No matter, no matter! it 
is very good too. (2 long pause; Osterloo 
with his eyes fixed though fully on the ground.) 

Prior. Shall not our Brother proceed with 
{his story, General ? 

Ost. Most certainly: I have been listen- 
ing for it. 

ver. Well then, as I have said, at the door 
of the stranger's burying vault it stopped, and 
beckoned me again. Itentered, and | fol- 
lowedit. There, through the damp moulder- 
ing tombs, it strode still before me, till it 
cume to the farther extremity, as nearly as I 
could guess, two yards westward from the 
black marble monument ; and then stopping 
and furning on me its fixed and ghastly eyes, 


it stretched out its hands——— 
Ost. Its hands' Did you say its hands? 
Jer. It stretched out one of them; the 


other was covered with its mantle ; and ina 
voice that sounded—I know not how it sound- 
ed—— 

Paul. Aye, Brother; it was something 
like a voice, at least it conveyed words to the 
mind, though it was not like a voice neither. 

Jer. Be thatas you please: these words 
it solemnly uttered—‘ Command the Broth- 
ers of this monastery, on pain of falling vie- 
tims to the pestilence now devastating the 
country, to stop on its way the first divi- 
sion of the Imperial army that shall march 
through your mountain pass ; and choose from 
it, by lot, a man who shall abide one night 
within these walls, to make expiation for 
long concealed guilt. Let the suffering be 
such as the nature of the crime and the con- 
nection of the expiator therewith shall dictate. 
This spot of earth shall reveal—” It said no 
more, but bent its eyes steadfastly upon me 
with a frown, which became, as it looked, 
keener than the looks of any mortal being, 
end ‘varntahed from my eich. 
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look! it awoke me with terror, and I know 
not how it vanished. 

Jer. this has been repeated to me three 
times; last night twice in the course of the 
night, while brother Paul here was at the 
same time terrified witha similar appari- 
tion, 

Prior. This, you will acknowledge, Count, 
‘was no common visitation, and could not but 
trouble us. 





Ost. You say well. Yet it was but al 
dream. 
Prior. True; it was but a dream, and as 


such these pious men strove to consider it; 


when the march of your trocps across our | 


mountains, a thing so unlikely to happen, 
compelled them to reveal to me, without loss 
of time, what had appeared to them. 

Ost.’ A tall figure, you say, and of a noble 
aspect? 

Jer. Like that of a King, thongh habited 
more in the garb of a foreign soldier of for- 
tune than of a state so dignified. 

(Osterloo rises from. the table agitated.) 

Prior, Whatis the matter, General? Will 
you not finish your repast ? 

Ost. 1 thank you; I have had enough. 
The night grows cold; I would rather walk 
than sit. 

(Going hastily to the bottom of the stage, and 
pacing to and fro.) 

Jer, (aside to Paul and the Prior.) What 
think ye of this? 


Prior. (aside to Jerome.) His countenance } 


changed several times as he listened to 

you: there is something here different from 

common surprise on hearing a wonderful 

thing. 

Enter a Peasant, by the bottom of the stage, 
bearing a torch. 


Peas. (cagerly as he enters.) We have found 
it. 
Ost. (stopping short in his walk.) What 
hast thou found? 

Peas. What the Prior desired us to dig for. 

Ost. What is that? 

Peas, A grave. 
(Osterloo turns from him suddenly, and paces 

up and doen rery rapidly.) 

Prior. (to Peas.) Thou hast fonnd it ? 

Peas. Aye,please you, and in the very spot, 
near the black monument, where your rever- 
ence desired us to dig. And it is well you 
sent for my kinsman and | to do it, for there 
is not a lay-brother in the monastery strong 
enough to raise up the great stones that cov- 
ered it, 

Prior. In the very spot, sayest thou? 

Peas. In the very spot. 

Prior. Bear thy torch before us, and we'll 
follow thee. 

Omnes. (eagerly, Osterloa excepted.) Let us 
go immediately. 

Prior, (to Osterloo whe stands fized to the 

spot.) Will not Count Osterloo go also? 
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Ost. rousing himself.) O, most assuredly : 
1 am perfectly ready to follow you. 
{Exevyt. 


ACT I. 


Scenz I.—a BURYING VAULT, ALMOST 
TOTALLY DARK} THE MONUMENTS AND 
GRAVE STONES BEING SEEN VERY DIM- 
LY BY THE LIGHT OF A SINGLE TORCH, 
STUCK BY THE SIDE OF A DEEP OPEN 
GRAVE, IN WHICH A SEXTON IS DISCOV- 
ERED, STANDING LEANING ON HIS MAT-~ 
TUCK, AND MORAND, 4BOVF GROUND, 
TURNING UP, WITH HIS SHEATHED 
SWORD, THE LOOSE FARTH ABOUT 
THE MOUTH OF THE GRAVE, 


Mor. There is neither seul nor!:one among 
this earth: the ground must have been new- 
ly broken up, when that coffin was let down 
into it. 

Sez. So one should think; but the earth 
here has the quality of consuming whatever 
is put into it, in a marvellous short time. 

Mor. Aye; the flesh and more consuinabie 
parts of a body; but hath it grinders in its 
jaws, like your carnivorous animal, tv crash 
up bones and all? 1 have seen bones on an 
old field of battle, some hundred years after 
the action, lying whitened and hard in the 
sun. 

Sex. Well, a’nt be new ground, I'll war- 
rant ye somebody has paid inoney enough 
for stich a good tenement as this: could not 
wish my own father a better. 

Mor. (looking down.) Vhe coffin is of an 
uncommon size: there must be a leaden one 
within it, [ should think. 

Sex. [ doubt that: it is only shell 
that has been put together in haste; and I'll 
be hanged if he who made it ever made anoth- 
er before it. Now it weald pine me with 
vexation to think I should be jaid in such a 
bungled piece of workinanship as this. 

Mor. Aye: itis well for those who shall 
bury thee, Sexton, thot thou wilt not be a 
looker on at thinc own funeral. Put to- 
gether in haste, sayest thou! How long may 
It be since this coffin was laid in the ground ? 

Sex. By my say, now, I cannot tell; though 
many a grave | have dag in this vault, in- 
stead of the lay-brothers, who are mighty apt 
to take a colic or shortness of breath, or the 
like, when any thing of hard labour falls to 
their share. ‘(fer pausing.) Ha, now! 4 
have it. When I] went over the mountain 
some ten years ago to visit my father-in-law, 
Baldwick, the stranger who died the other 
day, after living so long as a hermit amongst 
the rocks, came here; and it was shrewdly 
suspected he had leave from our Jate Prior, 
a good sum of money, to bury a body prt- 
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of it before. This, I'll be sworn for it, is the 
‘\ place. 


Enter the Prior, OsreRtoo, Jenong, Pact, 
Berevict, and other Monxs, with the Peas- 
iv? carrying lights before them. They enter 
by an arched door at the bottom of the stage, 
and walk on to the front, when every one, but 
OstERLou, crowds eagerly to the grave, look- 
ing down into it. 

Prior. (to Sexton.) What hast thou found, 
friend ? 

Ser. A’ coffin a’nt please you, and of asize, 
too, that might almost contain a giant. 

Omnes. (Osterloo excepted.) ‘The inscrip- 
tion-is there an inscription on it? 

Sez. No, no! They who put these planks 
together had no time for inscriptions. 

Omnes. (as before.) Break it open :-—break 
it open. 

(They crowd more cagerty about the grave, 
when, after a pause, Uie Sexton is heard 

+ wrenching open the lid uf the coffin.) 

~., Ones. (as before.) What is there in it? 
What hast thon found, Sexton > 

Sex. An entire skeleton, and of no common 
size, 

Ost. (in a quick hollow voice.) 1s it entire ? 

Sex. (afler a pense.) No, the right hand is 
wanting, und there is not a loose bone in the 
coflin, (Ost. shudders and steps back.) 

Jer. (to Prior, after a pause.) Will you not 
speak to him, Father? His countenance is 
changed, and his whole frame seems moved 
by some sudden convulsion, 

(The Prior remains silent.) 
How is this? Youare also changed, reverend 
Father, Shall f speak to him? 

Prior, Speak thou to him. 

Yer. (to Osterloo.) What is the matter witk 
you, General? Hus some sudden malady 
seized you? 

Ost.” (to Jerome.) Let me be alone with 
you, holy Prior; let me be alone with you in- 
stantly. 

Jer. (pointing.) "his is the Prior.—He 
would be alone with you, Father: he would 

. make his confession tv you. 

Prior. 1 dare not hear him alone: there 
must be witnesses. Let him come with me 
to my apartment. 

Jer. (to Osterloo, as they leave the grave.) 
Let me conduct yeu, Count, 

After walking from it some paces.) 
Come on, my Lord; why do you stop short? 

Ost. Not this way—not this way, I pray 
you. 

Jer, What is it you would avoid? 

Ost. Turn aside, I pray you, I cannot cross 
over this. 

Jer. Is it the grave you mean? We have 
left it behind us. 

Ost. Is it not there? 
path, directly before us. 
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It yawns across our 





Scese I].—tne parvate apartTMENT 
OF THE PRIOR, 


Enter Bexepicr, looking round as he enters. 


Ben. Not yet come; aye, penitence is not 
very swift of foot. (Spewking to himself as 
he waiks up and down.) Miscrabte man !— 
brave, goodly creature :but alas, alas! most 
subdued ; most miserable; and, 1 fear, most 
| guilty ! 





Enter JrRoME. 
Jerome here !—Dost thou know, Brother, that 
the Prior is coming here innmediately to con- 
fess the penitent ? 

Jer. Yes, brother; but I am no intruder ; 
for he has semmioned me to attend the confes- 
sion as well as thyself. 
| Ben. Methinks some other person of our 

order, unconcerned with the dreaminy part of 
this business, would have becn alesssuspicious 
witness. 

Yer. Suspicious! Ai Fore concerned in 
this than any-other member of our communi- 
ty? Heaven appoints its own agents as it 
listeth : the stones of these walls might have 
declared its awful will as well as the dreams 
of a poor friar. 

Ben. True, brother Jerome ; could they lis- 
ten to confessions as he dovs, and hold reveries 
upon them afterwards, 

Jer. What dost thon mean with thy reveries 
and confessions? Wid not Paul sce the terri- 
ble vision as well as I? 

Ben. If thou hadst not revealed thy dream 
to him, he would have slept sound enough, or, 
at worst, have but flown over the pinnacles 
with his old mate the horned serpent, as 
usual: and had the hermit Baldwick, never 
made his death-bed confession to thee, thou 
would'st never have had such a dream to 
j reveal, 

Jer, Thinkest thou so? Then what brought 
Osterloo and his troops so unexpectedly by 
| this route? With all thy heretical dislike to 
jmiraculous interposition, how wilt thou ae- 
count fur this? 

Ben, Wihou hadst no secret intelligence of 
Osterloo’s route, to set thy fancy a working 
on the story the hermit confessed to thee, I 
never wore cowl on my head. 

Jer. Those, indeed, who hear thee speak so 
lightly of mysterious and holy things, will 
scarcely believe thou ever didst—But hush! 
the Prior comes with his penitent; let us have 
no altercation now. 





Enter Prion and Ostrrioo, 


Prior. (after a pause,in which he seems agi- 
tated.) Now, Count Osterloo, we are ready 
to hear your confession. ‘’o myself and 
these pious Monks; men appointed by our 
holy religion 1o search into the crimes of the 
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Ost. (making a sign, as if unable to speaks 
then uticring rapidly.) Presently, presently. 

Jer. Don’t hurry him, reverend Father; he 
cannot speak. 

Ben. Take breath awhile, noble Osterloo, 
and speak to us when you can, 

Ost. [thank you. 

Ben. He is much agitated. 
Lean upon me, my Lord. 

Prior, (to Benedict.) Nay, you exceed in 
this. (To Osterloo.) Recollect yourself, Gen- 
eral, and try to be more composed. You scem 
better now; endeavour to unburden your mind 
of its fatal secret; to have it labouring within 
your breast is protracting a state of misery. 

Ost. (feebly.) 1 have voice now. 

Jer. (to Osterloo.) Give to Heaven then, as 
you ought 

Ben. Hush, brother Jerome ! no exhorta- 
tions now ! let him speak it as he can. (To 
Oaterloo.) We attend to you most anxious- 


(To Qsterloo.) 





ly. 

Ost. (after struggling for utterance.) 1 slew 
him. 

Prior, The man whose bones have now 
been discovered ? 

Ost. The same : U slew him. 

Jer, In the field, Count? 

Ost. No, no! many a man’s blood has been 
on my hands there :=-this is on my heart. 

Prior. It is then premeditated inurder you 
have committed. 

Ost. (hastily.) Call it so, call it so, 

Jer, (to Osterloo, after apause.) And is this 
all? Will you not proceed to tell us the cir- 
cumstances attending it? 

Ost. Oh | they were terrible !—But they are 
all in my mind as the indistinct horrors of a 
frenzied imagination, (After w short pause.) 
T did it in a narrow pass on St. Gothard, in 
the stormy twilight of a winter day. 

Prior, You murdered him there? 

Ost, T felt him dead under ny grasp; bat 
J looked at him no more after the iast despe- 
rate thrust that I gave him. I hurried toa 
distance from the spot: when avervant, who 
was with me, seized with a sudden remorse, 
begged leave to return and remove the body, 
that, if possible, he might bury it in consecra- 
ted ground, as an atonement for the part he 
had taken in the terrible deed. I gave him 
leave, with means to procure his desire :—I 
waited for him three days, concealed in the 
mountains ;—but 1 neither saw him, nor heard 
of hin again. 

Ben. But what tempted ajbrave man like 
Osterloo to commit such a Merrible act? 

Ost, The torments of jealousy stung me to 
it. (Hiding his face with his hands und then 
uncovering tt.) loved her, and was belov- 
ed :——-He came,—a noble stranger. 

Jer, Aye, if he was in his mortal state, as I 
in my dream beheld him, he was indeed most 
noble. 

Ost. (roaring his hand impatiently.) Well, 
well! he did come, then, and she loved me 
no more.—-With arts and enchantments 








he besotted her. Even from 
her own lips I received. 
(Tossing up his arms violently, and then cov- 
exing his face as before.) 

But what is all this to you? Maimed as he 
was, having Jost his right arm ina battle with 
the Turks, I could not defy him to the field. 
‘Afler passing two nights in 
all the tossing agony ofa damned spirit, I fol- 
lowed him on his journey ‘cross the moun 
tains —On the twilight of the second day, | 
laid wait for him ina narrow pass; and as 
soon as his gigantic form darkened‘ the path 
before me: T have told you all. 

Prior. {eagerly.) You have not told his 
name. 

Ost. Did I not say Montera? He was a 
noble Hungarian. 

Prior. (much agitated.) He was so!—He 
was so. He was noble and beloved. 

Jer. (aside to Prior.) What is the matter 
with you reverend Father? Was he your 
Friend? . 

Prior. (aside to Jerome.) Speak not to me 
now, but question the murderer as ye will. 

Ben. (overhearing the Prior.) He is indeed 
a murderer, reverend Father, but he is our 
penitent. 

Prior. Go to! what are names ?—Ask him 
what questions you will, and finish the con- 
fession: quickly. 

Ben. (to Osterloo.) But have you never till 
now confessed this crime ; nor in the course 
of 80 many years reflected on its dreadful tur- 
pitude ? 

Ost. The active and adventurous life of a 
soldier is most adverse to reflection: but often, 
in the stillness of midnight, the remembrance 
of this terrible deed has come powerfully upon 
me ; till morning returned, and the noise of 
the camp: began, and the fortunes of the day 
were before ine. 

Prior. (in a severe voice.) Thon hast indeed 
been too long permitted to remain in this har~ 
dened state. But Heaven, sooner or later 
will visit the man of blood with its terrours. 
Souner or later, he shull feel that he stands 
upon an awful brink; and short is the step 
which engulphs him in that world, where the 
murdered and the murderer meet again, in the 
tremendous presence of him, who is the Lord 
and giver of life. 

Ost. You believe then in such severe retri- 
bution ? 

Prior. { believe in it as in my own exist- 
ence. 

Ost. (turning to Jerome and Bencdict.) 
And you, good Fathers, you believe in this? 

Ben. Nature teaches this as well as revela- 
tion: we must believe it. 

Jer. Some presumptuous minds, dazzled 
with the stinshine of prosperity, have dared to 
doubt; but to us, in the sober shade of life ; 
visited too, as we have now been, by visions 
preternatural and awful, it isa thing of cer- 
tainty, rather than of faith. 

Ost) That such things are !—It makes the 
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brain confused and giddy.—These are tre- 
mendous thoughts. (Leans his back against 
the wall, and gazes fixedly on the ground.) 

Prior. Let us leave him to the bitterness of 
his thoughts. 
the brethren on what is to be done. There 
must be no delay: the night advances fast. 
Conduct him to ‘another apartment : 1 must 
assemble a council of the whole order. 

Jer. (ty Osterloo.) We must lead you to 
another apartment, Court, while we cunsider 
what is ta, be done. 

Ost. (roused.) Aye,the expiation you mean : 

let it be severe; if atonement in this world 
may be made. 
(Turning to Prior as Jerome leads him off.) 
Let your expiation be severe, holy Father: a 
slight penance matches not with such a crime 
ag mine. 

Prior, Be well assured it shall be what it 
ought. : 

Ost, (Turning again and catching hold of the 
Prior's robe.) | regard not bodily pain. In 
battle once, with the head of a broken arrow 
in my thigh, I led on the charge, and sustain- 
ed all the exertions of a well-fought field, till 
night closed upon our victory. Let your pen- 
ance be sever’, my reverend Father; [ have 
been long acquainted with pain. 

[Exrunr Osterino ard Jerome. 

Ben. Youseem greatly moved, Father; but 
it is not with pity for the wretched. You 
would not destroy such a man as this, though 
his crime is the crime of blood? 

Prior. He shail die: ere another sun dawn 
on these walls, he shall die. 

Ben. Oh, say not so! Think of some other 
expiation. 

Prior. [would think of another, were there 
any other more dreadful to him than death. 

‘Ben. He ix your penitent. 

Prior. He is the murderer of my brother. 

Ben. Then Heaven have mercy on him, if 
he must find none here ?—. 
Montero was your brother ? 

Privr. My only brother. It were tedious 
wo tell thee now, how 1 was separated from 
him afler the happy days of our youth. 
i saw him no more ; yet he was still the dear- 
est object of my thoughts. After escaping 
death in many 2a battle, he was slain, as it was 
conjectured, by banditti, in travelling across 
the mountains. His body was never discov- 
ered. Ah! little did [ think it was lying so 
near ine ! 

dien. It is indeed piteous; and you must 
needs feel it us a brother: but consider the 
danger we run, should we lay violent hands 
on an Imperial General, with his enraged sol- 
diers, within a few hours’ march of our walls. 

Prior, I can think of nothing but revenge. 
Speak to me no more. I must assemble the 
whole order immediately, {Exeuxr. 








Scene I1f.—anoruen apartMEenT. 


We now must deliberate with |- 








bottom of the Stage, pacing backwards and for- 
wards several times in an agitated manner ; 
then advancing slowly to the front, where he 
stands musing and muttering to himself for 
some moments, before he speake aloud, 


Ost. That this smothered horrour should 
burst upon me at last! And there be really 
such things as the darkened fancy imageth to 
itself, when the busy day is stilled—An un- 
seen world surrounds us ; spirits and powers, 
and the invisible dead hover near us; while 
we in unconscious security—Oh ! I have slept 
upon a fearful brink ! Every sword that threat- 
ened my head in battle, had power in its edge 
to send me to a terrible account.—I have 
slept upon a fearful brink. 
An) [ truly awake? (Rubbing his cyes, then 
grasping sevcral parts of his body, first with 
une kund and then with the other.) Yes, yes! it 
is so !—I am keenly and terribly awake, 

(Paces rapidly up and down, and then stop» 
ing short.) Can there be virtue in penances 
suffered by the body to do away offences of the 
soul? 1f there be—O if there be! Jet them 
tunnel my body with stripes; and swaith me 
round in one continued girth of wounds! Any 
thing that can be endured here, is mercy com- 
pared to the dreadful abiding of what may be 
hereafter. 


Entor WoveLuxip, behind followed by Soldiers, 
who range themselves at the bottom of the 
stage. Osterloo turning rognd, runs up to him 
eagerly. 

Ha! my dear Albert, returned to me again, 
with all my noble fellows at thy back !—~—— 
————Pardon me ; I mistook you for one 
of my Captains. 

Wo. 1 ain the Prior's Captain. 

‘Ost, And those men too? 

Wov. They are the Prior's Soldiers, who 
have been ordered from distant quarters to 
repair to the monastery immediately, 

Ost. In such haste 7 

Wov. Aye, in truth! We received our or- 
ders after sun-set, and have marched two 
good leagues since. 

Ost. What may this mean? 

Wor. Faith 1 know not. My duty is to 
obey the Prior, and pray to our good’ saint; 
and whether 1 am commanded to surprise the 
strong hold of an enemy, or protect an execu- 
tion, it is the same thing to me. 

Ost. An execution! can ought of this na- 
ture be intended? 

Woo. You turn pale, Sir: wearing the garb 
ofa soldier, you have surely seen blood ere now. 

Ost. I have seen too much blood. 








Enter Prior, Jeromxr, Paun, and Monks, walking 
in order ; the Prior holding a paper in his hand. 
Prior. (with solemnity.) Count Osterloo, 

Lieutenant-General of our liege Lord the 

Emperor; authorized by this deed, which is 

subscribed by ail the brethren of our Holy 
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as, by the mysterious voice of Heaven, and 
your own confession, your crime is proved to 
be, can only be expiated by death: you are 
therefore warned to prepare yourself to die 
this night. Before day-break, you must be 
with the inhabitants of'another world; where 
may the great Maker of us ail deal with you 
in inercy ! 

(Osterloo staggers lack from the spot where 

he stood, and remains silent.) 

Prior, itis a sentence, Count, pronounced 
against you from necessity, to suve the lives 
of our whole community, which you yourself 
have promised to submit to; have you any 
thing to say in reply to it. 

Ost, Nothing : my thoughts are gone from 
me in the darkness of astonishinent. 

Prior, We are compelled to be thus hasty 
and severe: ere day-break, you must die. 

Ost, Exe day-break ! not even the light of 
another sun, to one so ill prepared fur the aw- 
ful and tremendvas fate into which you would 
thrust him! this is inhuman! Jt is horrible! 

Prior. tle was as ill prepared for it, who, 
with still shorter warning, was thrust into 
that awful state in the narrow pass of St. 
Gothard. 

Ost. The guilt of murder was noton hissoul. 
+-—Nay, nay, holy Prior! con- 
sider this horrible extremity: let the pain of| 
the executioner's stroke be twenty fold upon 
me ; but thrust me not forth to that state from 
which my soul recoils with unutterable hor- 
ror. ——~- 
Never but once, to save the lite ofa friend, 
did J bend the knee to mortal man in humble 
supplication. Lama Soldier; in many battles 
1 five bled for the service of my country : 
Jama Soldicr, and I was a proud one; yet 
do 4 thus: ‘Contemn not my extremity ! 
my knee is on the ground, 

Prior. Urge ine no farther. 
be; no respite can be granted. 

Ost. (starting up furiously from the ground, 

and drawing his sword.) 

Then subdue as you may, stern Priest, the 
strength of a desperate man. 

(Wovelreid and Soldiers rush forward, get- 
ting behind kim, and surrounding him on every 

ide, and after & violent struggle disarm him.) 
ior. What a noble fellow this would be to 
defend a narrow breach, though he shrinks 
with such abhorrence from a seatfold. It is a 
pitcous thing to sce him so beset. 

Priar. (to Wovelrcid.) What sayest thou, 
Fool ! 

Won. Nay, it is no business of mine, my 
Lerd, J conte Shall we conduct him to the 
prison chainber ? 

Prior, Do so; and see that he retains no 
concealed arms about him. 

IFov. L obey, my Lord: every thing shall 
be made secure. 

(Exit Osterloo, guarded by Wovelreid and 

Soldiers, and, at the same time. enter Bene- 

















It must not 














Prior. (Sternly to Benedict.) What brings - 
thee here? Dost thou repent having refused 
to concur with us in an act that preserves the 
community ? 

Ben. Say rather, reverend Father, an. act 
that revenges your brother's death, which the 
laws of the empire should revenge. 

Prior. A supernatural visitation of Heaven 
bath commanded us to punish it. 

What; dost thou shake thy hcad? Thou art 
ofa doubting and dangerous spirit; and be- 
ware lest, sooner or later, thc tempter do not 
lure thee into heresy. 1f reason cannot sub- 
due thee, authority shall.—- —Return 
again to thy cell; Jet me hear of this no more. 

Ben. 1 will, reverend Father. But for the 
love of our holy saint, bethink you, ere it be 
too late, that though we may be saved from 
the pestilence by this bloody sacrifice, what 
will rescue our throats from the swords of 
Osterloo’s soldiers, when they shall return, as 
they have threatened, tu demand from us their 
General ? z 

Prior. Give thyself no concern about this. 
My own bands are already called in, and a 
measenger has been dispatched to the Abbess 
Matilda; her troops, in defence of the church, 
will face the best soldiers of the empire. 
But why lose we time in unprofitable conten- 
tions? Go, my Sons, (speaking to other Monks,) 
the night advances fast, and we have much to 
doere morning. (Knocking heard without.) 
Ha! who knocks at this untimely hour? Can 
the soldicrs be indeed returned upon us?— 
Run to the gate; but open it to none. 
(Exrunt several in haste, und presently re-enter 

with a lay-brother. 

Lay-B, Please ye, reverend Fether; the 
Marchioness has sent a mesacnger from the 
castle, beseeching you to send a Confessor im- 
mediately to conless one of her women, who 








was taken ill yesterday, and is now at the 
point of death. 
Prior. V'm glad it is only this—What is 


the matter with the penitent? 

Lay-B, ¥ know not, please you; the mes- 
senger only said, she wus taken ill yesterday. 

Prior. (shaking his head.) Aye, this malady - 
has got there also.—l cannot send one of 
the Brothers to bring infection immediately 
amongst us.- ‘What is to be 
done? Leonora is a most noble Lady; and 
the family have been great benefactors to our 
order—I must send somebody to her. But 
he must stop well his nostrils with spicery, 
and leave his upper garment behind him, when 
he quits the infected apartment. Jerome, wilt 
thou go? Thou art the favorite Confessor with 
all the women at the castle. 

Jer. Nay, Father; 1 must attend on our 
prisoner here, who has most need of ghostly 
assistance. 

Prior. (to another Monk.) Go thou Ansél- 
mo; thou hast given comfort to many a dying 
penitent, 
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ministering comfort to the dying; and there 
is a sickness come over my heart, o’the sud- 
den, that makes me unfit for the office. 

Prior. (to Paul.) Thou wilt go then, my 

Son, 

Paul. L beseech you, don't send me, reve- 
tend Father; 1 ne'er escaped contagion in my 
life, where malady or fever were to be had. 

Prior. Who wilt go then? 

(A deep silence.) 

Ben. What ; has no one faith enough in the 
protection’ of St. Maurice, even purchased, as 
it iy about to be, by the shedding of human 
blond, to venture upon this dangerous duty ? 
{ will go then, Father, though I am some- 
times of a doubting spirit. 

Prior. Go, and St. Maurice protect thee! 

[Exit Ben, 
Let him go; it is well that we get rid of him 
for the night, should they happily detain him 
so long at the castle.—He is a troublesome, 
close-scarching, self-willed fellow. He hath 
no zeal for the order. Were a miscr to be- 
queath his possessions to our monastery, he 
would assist the disappointed heir himself to 
find out a flaw in the deed.—But retire to your 
cells, my Sons; and employ yonrselyes in 
prayer and devotion, till the great hell warn 
you to attend the execution. [Exeunr. 








Scene HL—ay aparrmMenr iN THE 
CASTLE. 


Enter Lronors and Aanes, speaking as they 
enter. 


Ag. But she is asleep now ; and is so much 
and so suddenly better, that the Confessor, 
when he comes, will be dissatisfied, I fear, 
that we have called him from his cell at such 
an unreasonable hour. 

feo. Let him come, nevertheless; don't 
send to prevent him, 

ig. Ue will be unwilling to be detained, 
for they are engaged in no common matters 
to-night at the monastery. Count Osterloo, as 
[told you before, is doing voluntary penance 
at the shrine of St. Maurice, to stop the pro- 
gress of this terrible malady. 

Leo, F remember thou did’st. 

ig. Ah, Marchionegs! you would not say 
so thus faintly, had you seen him march 
through the pass with tis soldiers. He is the 
bravest and most graceful man, though some- 
what advanced in years, that 1 ever beheld. 
—Ah, had you but seen him! 

Leo. J have seen him, Agnes. 

Ag. And I spoke of him all the while, yet 

ou did not tell me this before ! Ah, my noble 

istress and Friend ! the complexion of your 
cheek is altered; you have indeed seen im, 
and you have not seen him with indifference. 

“Leo. Think as thou wilt about this. He was 
the friend and fellow-soldier of my Jord, when 
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decline of life; there must have been great 
disparity in their friendship. 

Leo. They were friends, however; for the 
Marquis liked society younger than himself; 
and J, who had been hurried into an unequal 
marriage, before I could judge for myself, was 
sometisnes foolish enough to compare them 
together. a 

vig. Aye, that was natural enough. (Kager- 
ly) “And what happened then? © 

Leo. (offended.) What dieppened thent 
(drawing herself up proudly.) Nothing hap- 
pencd then, but subduing the foolish fancy of 
a girl, which was afterwards amply repaid by 
the selfapprobation and dignity of a wo- 
man, 





4g. Pardon me, Madam; T ought to have 
supposed al] this. But you have been long a 
widow, and Osterloo is still unmarried ; what 
prevented you when free. 

Leo. T wax ignorant what the real state of 
his sentiments had been in regard tome. But 
had this been otherwise ;_ received, as I was, 
into the family of my Lord, the undowried 
daughter of a petty nobleman; and leftas I 
now inn, by his coufiding love, the sole guar- 
dian of his children and their fortunes; I 
could never think of supporting 2 second lord 
on the wealth entrusted to me by the firat, to 
the injury of his children, As nothing, there- 
fore, has ever happened in consequence of 
this weakness of my youth, nothing ever 
shall. 

Ag. This is noble. 

Leo. It is right. 
the father Confessor. 


Enter BenEnicr. 
You are welcome, good Father! yet I am al- 
most ashamed to sce you; for our sick person 
has hecome suddenly well again, and is now 
ina deep sleep. I fear I shall appear to you 
capricious and inconsiderate in calling you up 
at so late an hour. 

Ben. Be not uneasy, lady, upon this ac- 
eount: Tam glad to have an occasion for be- 
ing absent from the monastery for some 
hours, if you will permit me to remain here so 
long. 

Leo, What imean you, Father Benedict? 
Your countenance is solemn and sorrowful: 
what is going on at the monastery? (He 
shakes his head.) Ha! will they be severe 
with him ina voluntary penc ice, submitted 
to tor the good cf the order?—What is the 
nature of the penance? It is to continue, I 
am told, but one night. 

Fen. it will, indeed, soon be over. 

Lee. And will he be gone on the morrow? 

Ben. His spirit will, but his body remaina 
with us forever. 

“Leo. (uttering a shriek.) Death, dost thou 
mean ?—O horror! horror! Is this the expia~ 
on? Oh most horrible, most unjust ! 


But here comes 
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passion; it belongs not to us to inflict the 
punishment of death upon a guilty soul, ta- 
en so suddenly and unprepared for its doom. 

Leo. Marder! didst thou say murder! Oh 
Osterloo, Osterloo! hast thou been so barba- 
roua? and art thou in this terrible state ?— 
—Must thou thus end thy days, and so near 
me too! 

Ben. You seem greatly moved, noble Leo- 
nora: would you could de something more for 
him than lament. 

Leo. (catching hold of him eagerly.) Can 1 
do any thing? Speak, Father : é tell me 
how! I will do any thing and every thing. 

-Alag, alas! my vassals are but few, 
and cannot be assembled immediately. 

Ben. Force were useless. Your vassals, if 
they were assembled, would not be persuad- 
ed to attack the sacred walls of a monastery. 

Leo. I did indeed rave foolishly : but what 
else can be done ?—Take these jewels, and 
every thing of value in the castle, if they will 
bribe those who guard him, to let him escape. 
—Think of it —O think well of it, good Ben- 
edict ! 

Ag. I have heard that there isa secret pas- 
sage, leading from the prison-chamber of the 
monastery under its walls, and opening to the 
free country at the bottom of the rocks. 

Ben. By every holy saint, eo there is! and 
the most sordid of our brothers is entrusted 
with the key of it. But who will be his con- 
ductor? None but a monk of the Order may 
pe the soldiers who guard him; and the 

lonk who should do it, must fly from his 
country forever, and break his sacred vows. 
I can oppose the weak fears and injustice of 
my brethren, for misfortunes and disgust of 
the world, not superstitious veneration for 
monastic sanctity, haa covered my head with 
acowl; but this I cannot do. 

Ag. There is the dress of a Monk of your 
Order in the old wardrobe of the castle, if some 
person were disguised in it. 

Leo. Thanks to thee! thanks to thee, m 
happy Agnes! I will be that person.—i will 
put on the disguise ——_—-—__—-Good 
Father ! Pare face gives consent to this. 

Ben. Vf there be time; but J left them pre- 
paring for the execution. 

Leo. There ia, there is !—Come with me to 
the wardrobe, and we'll set out for the monas- 
tery forthwith—-Come, come!—a few mo- 
ments will carry us there. 

(Extr, Aastily, followed by Ag. and Ben. 





Scents IV.—a woop NEAR THE CASTLE; 
THE STAGE QUITE DARK. 


Enter Two Servants, with Torches. 


1st Ser. This must surely be the entry to 
the path, where my lady ordered us to wait 
for those same Monks. 

— Qd Ser. Yes; I know it well, for yonder is 





night is cold: I hope they will not keep us 
long iyouin @ 

Ist Ser. { heard the sound of travellers 
coming up the castern avenue, and they may 
linger belike; for Monks are marvellously 
fond of great people and of strangers ; at least 
the Fathers of our monastery are. 

2d Ser. Aye, in their late Prior's time they 
lived like lords themselves ; and they are not 
very humble at present.—But there’s light 
from the postern : here they come. 


Enter Benevict, Leonora disguised like a 
Monk, and Acrzs with a Peasant’s cloak 
thrown over her. 

Leo. (speaking as she enters.) It is well 
thought of, good Benedict. Go thou before 
me to gain brother Baldwin, in the first place; 
and I'l] wait without on the spot we have 
agreed upon, until | hear the signal. 

Ben. Thou comprehendest me completely, 
Brother; so God speed us both! 

(To 1st Ser.) 

Torch-man, go thou with me. 

right path, I trust? 

Ist Ser. Fear not, Father; I know it well. 

Eurr Ben. and 1st Ser. 

Leo. (to Agnes, while she waves her hand to 
2Qd Servant to retire to a greater distance.) 
After I am admitted to the monastery, fail 
not to wait for me at the mouth of the secret 


This is the 


Ag. Fear not: Benedict has described it 80 
minutely, f£ cannot fail to discover it. 

Leo. What steps are those behind us? 
Somebody following us from the castle ? 


Enter 3d Servant in haste. 

3d Ser. There are travellers arrived at the 
gate, and desire to be admitted for the night. 

Leo. In an evil hour they come. Return, 
dear Agnes, and receive them. Benighted 
strangers, no doubt. Excuse my absence any 
how : go quickly. 

Ag. And leave you to proceed alone? 

Leo. Care not for me: there is an energy 
within me now, that bids defiance to fear. 
(Beckons to 2d Servant, who goes out before 

her with the torch, and [Exit. ; 

Ag. (muttering to herself, us she turns to the 
castle.) The evil spirit hath brought travel- 
lers to us at this moment: but I'll send them 
to their chambcrs right quickly, and join her 
at the secret passage, notwithstanding. 

{Exgunt. 


ACT OL 


Scene I.—rHe PRISON-CHAMBER OF THE 
MORASTERY. 

OsTERLOo is discovered, sitting in a bendifig 
posture, with his clenched hands pressed yy 
on his knees, and his eyes fixed on the 
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cy of Heaven is infinite. Let other thoughts 
enter thy soul: let penitence and devotion 
subdue it. 

Ost. Nothing but one short moment of di- 
vision between this state of humanity and that 
which is to follow! The executioner lets fall 
his axe, and the dark veil is rent; the gulf is 
uncovered ; the regions of anguish are before 
me, 

Jer. My Son, my Son! this must not be; 
thine imagination overpowers thy devo- 
tion. 

Ost. The dead are there ; and what welcome 
shall the murderer receive from that assem- 
bled host? Qh, the terrible form that stalks 
forth to meet me! the stretching out of that 
hand! the greeting of that horrible smile! 
And it is thou, who must lead me before the 
tremendous majesty of my offended Maker! 
Ancomprehensible “ and “dreadful! What 
thoughts can give an image of that which 
overpowers all thought ! 

(Clasping his hands tightly over his head, and 
bending himself almost to the ground.) 

Jer. (ufter a pause.) Art thou entranced ? 
art thou aslecp? art thou still in those inward 
agonies of imagination? (Touching him soft- 
ly.) Speak to me. 

Ost. (starting up.) Are they come for me? 
They shall not yet: I'll strangle the first man 
that lays hold of me. (Grasping Jerome by the 
throat.) 

Jer. Let go your hold, my lord; 1 did but 
touch you gently to rouse you from your stu- 


por. 
(Osterloo lets go his hold, and Jerome shrinks 
to a distance.) 

Ost. I have grasped thee, then, too roughly. 
But shrink not from me thus. Strong men 
have fallen by my arm, but a child might 
contend with me now. 

(Throwing himself back again into his chair, 
and bursting into tears.) 

Jer. Forgive me, my Son, there was a wild- 
ness in your eyes that made me afraid. 

Ost, Thou need’st not be afraid: thou arta 
good man, and hast days of life still before 
thee ; thou need’st not be afraid <—-—__—— 
But, as thou art a good man, speak to me, I 
conjure thec, as a man, not asa Monk: an- 
swer me as the true sense and reason of o 
man doth convince thee. 

Jer, 1 will, my Son. 

Ost. Dost thou in truth believe, that the 
very instant after life has lefl the body, we 
are forthwith awake and conscious in the 
world of spirits? No intermediate state of’ 
slumbering insensibility between ? 

Jer. It is indeed my belief. Death is but a 
short though awful pass; as it were, a wink- 
ing of the eyes for amoment. We shut them 
in this world, and open them in the next: and 
there we open thei with such increased viv- 
idiiess of existence, that this life, in compari- 
son, will appear but as a state of slumber and 
of dreams. But wherefore dost thou 
cross thine arms so closely on thy breast, and 











coil thyself together so wretchedly ? What is 

the matter, my Son? Art thou in bodily an- 

guish ? 

Ost. The chilly night shoots icy coldness 
through me. 

Jer. O regard not the poor feelinga of a 
fleshly frame, which thou so soon must part 
withal : a little time will now put an end to 
every thing that nature can endure. 

Ost. Gaising his head quickly.) Ha! how 
soon? Has the bell struck again since I lis- 
tened to it last ? 

Jer. No; but it will soon strike, and day- 
break is at hand. Rouse ye then, and occupy 
the few minutes that reniain in acts of devo- 
tion becoming thine unhappy state. O, my 
Son, pour out thy soul in penitent prayers to 
an offended but merciful God. We, too, will 
pray for thee, Months, nay years after thy 
death, masses shall be said “for the repose of 
thy soul, that it may at lest be received into 
bliss. O my unhappy Son! pour forth thy 
spirit to jand te thy prayers also ascend 
to our blessed Saint and Martyr, who will in 
tercede for thee. 

Ost. 1 cannot: I have not thoughts for 
rayer.—The gulf yawns before me—the un- 
nown, the unbounded, the unfathomable !— 

Prayers! prayers! what prayers hath de- 

spair? 

Jer, Hold, hold, refractory Spirit! This 
obstinacy is destruction. —_———I 
must call in brother Bernard to assist me: £ 
cannot be answerable alone, ina service of 
such infinite moment, 

Exit; and after a pause, in which Osterloo 
seems absorbed in the stupor of despair, enter 
Leonora disguised. 

Leo. (coming eagerly forward, and then 

ing short to look at him.) 

There is some mistake in this: it is not Os- 

terloo —__________——-I tis, it ia !_ but 

Oh, how changed! Thy hand, great God! 

has been upon him. (Going closer to him.) 

Osterloo ! Osterloo ! 

Ost. I hear thee, Father. 

Leo. (throwing aside her disguise.) 

O no! it is no Father. Lift up thine eyes 
and sce an old Friend before thce, with deliv- 
erance in her hand. (Holding out a key.) 

Ost. (locking up wildly.) 1s ita sound in 
my ears, or did any one say deliverance? 

(Gazing on her.) 

What thing art thou? A form of magic or 

delusion ? 

Leo. Neither, Count Osterloo; but an old 
friend, bringing this key in her hand for thy 
deliverance. Fet much I fear thou hast not 
strength enough to rise and follow me. 

Ost. (bounding from his seat.) 1 have 
strength fer any ting if there be deliverance 
in it— Where go we? They will be upon us 
immediately. 

Lev. (lifting a small lamp from a@ table, 
and holding it to examine the opposite wall.) 
The door, as he described it, is to the right of 
asmall projection of the wall.—Here—here it 
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is! (Opens a small door, and beckons Osterloo 
to follow her.) 

Ost. Yea, blessed being ! I will follow thee. 
—Ra! they are coming! 
(Strides hastily to the door, while Leonora 
holds up the iwmp to light him into it, and 
then going in herself, shuts the door softly be- 
hind her.) 


Scene HJ.—ax ofp rurnous vaunT, 
WITH A STRONG GRATED DOOR ON ONE 
SIDE, THROUGH WHICH THE MOON- 
BEAMS ARE GLEAMING: ON THE OTH- 
ER SIDE, AN OLD WINDING STAIR- 
CASE, LEADING FROM THE UPPER RE- 
GIONS OF THE MONASTERY, FROM 
WHICH A FEEBLE LIGHT IS SEEN, 
INCREASING BY DEGREES, AND FRE- 
SENTLY LEONORA APPEARS, DESCEND- 
ING THE STAIRS WITH A LAMP IN HER 
HAND, FOLLOWED BY OSTERLOO. 


As Leonora enters, something on the wall 
catches her robe, and she turns round to dis- 
eninge it, bending her face close to the 
ight, 


Ost. (stopping to assist her, cnd then gazing 
on her.) 

Thou art something [ have known and loved 

somewhere, thou fit has passed away from 

my mind with all my better thoughts. 

——Great power of Heaven! art thou Leo- 

nora? 

Leo. (smiling.) Dost thou know me now? 

Ost. Ido, 1do! My heart knew thee be- 
fore, but ny memory did not. 

(Kneeling and kissing both her hands.) 

And go it is to thee—thou whour J first loved 

—Pardon me, pardon me !—thou whoin [lov- 

ed,and dared not love ;—thou trom whom I fled 

to be virtuous—thou art ny deliverer. Oh 
had I never loved another after thee, it had 
been well-—-———-—-——-—-—-Knowest thou 
it is a murderer thou art saving ? 

Leo. Say no more of this: 1 know thy 
story, and { came—— 

Ost. O' thou camest like a blessed spirit 
to deliver me from many horrors. | was ter- 
ribly beset: thou hast snatched me from a 
tremendous brink. 

Leo. [ hope so, if this key prove to be the 
right one. 

‘Ost. (dared) Dost thou doubt it? 

Leo. It seems to me suallcr than it ought 
to be, when I consider that massive duor. 

Ost. Give it me. 

(Snatehes the key from her, and runs to the 
door ; then turns the key in the lock, and 
finding it too small, stamps with his feet, 
throws it from him, and holds up his clench- 
ed hands in despair.) 
tes. Oh. cross fate: Bot li return asain 














on the watch, near the door of the prison- 

chamber. Stay here till J return. 

(She ascends the stuirs, whilst Ostetloo leans 
his back tothe wall, frequently moving his 
body up and down with imputient agitution : 
« bell tolls ; Osterloo starts from has place, 
and Leonora descends again, re-entering in 
great alurm.) 

Jao. Oh! Teannot go new: that bell tolls 
to warn them to the great hall: I shail meet 
them on their way. What isto be done? 
The strength of three men could.not force 
that heavy door, and thou art feeble and 
spent. 

Ost. (running furiously to the door.) Des- 
pair has strength: for any thing. 

(Seizes hold of the dvor, and, making tro or 
three terrible efforts, bursts it open with a 
loud jar.) 

Leo. Supernatural strength has assisted 
thee : now thou art free. 

(4s Osterloo and Leonora. are about ta pass 
on through the door, Wovelzeid and thrée 
armed Soldiers appear in the porch beyond 
it, and oppose their passage.) 

Wov. Hold! we are the Prior's Soldiers, 
and will suffer no prisoner to escape. 

Qst. Those who dare prevent me ! 
(Wrests a sword from one of the Soldiers, and, 

Sighting furiously, forces his way past them 

all, they not daring to pursue him ; when 

Wovelreid scizing on Saeonvra to prevent her 

from foilowing him, she cal!s out.) 

Leo. O ietime pass! and Ill reward you 
nobly. 

Ost. (returning to rescue Leonora.) 

Let go thine unhallowed grasp. 

Leo. For Heaven's sake care not for me! 
Save thyself—save thyself! [am in no dan- 
ger. Turn not again to fight, when such 
terrible odds are against thee. 

Ost. T have arms in my hand now, and my 
foes are before me! (Fights fiercely again, 
till Morand, with a strong band of Soldiers, 
entering the porch behind him, he is overpowered 
and secured ; Leonora sinks down by the wail 
in @ swoon.) 

Wor. Give me a rope. We must bind 
him securely ; for the Devil has put the 
strengti: of ten men into him, though, but 
half an hour ago, his face was as pale asa 
moonlight icicle, and he could scarcely walk 
without being supported. 

Mor, Alas, alas! his face has returned to 
its former colour; his-head sinks on his 
breast, and his limbs are again feeble and 
listless. I would rather see him fighting like 
a fiend than see him thas. 

Woo. Let us move him hence; would’st 
thou stop to lament over him? 

Mor. It was base work in Baldwin to be- 
tray their plot to the Prior, for he took their 
money firs, I'll be sworn. Ae 

Woo. He had betrayed the Prior then, and 
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pares Morand, Wovelreid and Soldiers, 
leading out Osterloo. 


(Enter Agnes by the grated door, and discovers 

Lgonona on the ground.) 

Ag. O holy virgin! On the und, faint- 
ing and ill ? Have the barbarians left her 
thus? (Chafing her temples and hund.) 

She hegins to revive. itis me, my dearest 
Jady: look up and see me: those men are 
all gone. . 

Leo. And Osterloo with them ? 

‘ag. Alas, he is. 

Leo. Itis fated so. Let me lie where I 
am: I cannot move yet, my good Agnes. 

Ag. Nay, do not yet despair of saving the 
Count. 

Leo, (starting up and catching hold of ker 
eagerly.) How so? Is it possible ? 

Ag. The travellers, arrived at the castle, 
are the Imperial Aimbassador and his train. 
Night overtook them on the mountains, and 
they are now making merry in the hall. 

Leo. Thank Heaven tor this! Pre 
has sent him hither. 1'll go to him instantly, 
and conjure him to interpose his authority to 
save the life of Osterloo. Representing his 
liege lord, the Emperor, the Prior dare not 
disobey his commands, and the gates of the 
monastery will be opened at his call. Who 
comes here? Jet us go. 





Re-enter Moranp. 

Mor. (to Leonora.) You are revived again: 
Tam glad to see it. Pardon me, lady, that 
I forgot you in your extremity, and ct me 
conduct you safely to the castle. 

Leo. Y thank you; but my servants are 
without. Let me go. Don't follow me, I 
pray you. 

mor, Let me support you through the 
porch, and I’fl leave you to their care, since 
you desire it, [Exsexv, Leonora supported 

by Morand and Agnes. 


Scene I{].—a Granv HALL, PREPARED 
FOR THE EXECUTION, 


Souprgrs are discovered drawn up .on each 
side of the Scaffold, with BrNEvicr and seve- 
ral of the Mons on the front of the Stage. 
A bell tolls at measured intervals, with a deep 

ause between ; after which enter MoRAND, 

hanging his head sorrow{ully.) 

Ben. (to Mor.) Is he come forth? 

1st Moni. Hast thou seen him ? 

Mor. They are leading him hither, but they 
move slowly. 

1st Monk. Thou hast seen him then; how 
does he look now ? 

Mor. I cannot tell thee. These few hours 
have,done on hin the work of many years : 
he seems broken and haggarded with age, 
and his quenched eyes are fixed in their sock- 
ets, like one who walks in sleep. 

Ben. Alas, alas! how changed in little time 











Ast Monk. Have I not told thee, Morand, 
that fear will sometimes couch under the 
brazen helmet as well as the woollen cowl? 

Mor. Year, dost thou cull it! Set him this 
moinent in the field of battle, with death 
threatening him from a hundred points at 
once, and he would brave it most vatiantly. 

Ren. (preventing 1st Monk from anstoering.) 
Hush, Brother! Be notso warm, good Lieu- 
tenant; we believe what thou sayest most 
perfectly. The brayest mind is capable of 
fear, though it {cars no mortalrean, A brave 
man fears not man; and an innocent and 
brave man united, ivars nothing. 

Mor. Aye, new you speak reason: call it 
fear then if you will—But the Prior comes ; 
Iet us go to cur places. 








(They arrange themselves; and then enter the 
PRiok, witha train of Moxks, who likewise 
arrange themselves: a pause, in which the bell 
tolla as before, and enter Ost SRLOo, support- 
ed by Jenoms and Vaub, Woykineip, and 
Sotprers following. } 


Prior. (meeting him with solemnity.) Count 
Osterloo; in obedience to the will of Heaven, 
fur our own preservation, and the just: pun- 
ishmeut of guilt, 1 am compelled with the. 
Monks of this monastery over whom [ pre- 
side, to sce duly executed within the tine 
prescribed, this dismal act of retribution — 

ou have 1 trust, with the help of these holy 
men, as well as a few sitort moments would 
allow, closed your mortal acevunt with Heay- 
en: ifthere be aught that rests upon your 
mind, regarding worldly concerns which you 
teave beliind you unsettled, let me know your 
laat will, and it shall be obeyed. (Zu Jerome, 
after puusing for an answer.) Dost thou 
think he understands me? 

Jer. (to Osterluo.) Did you hear, my Son, 
what the Prior has been saying to you? 

Ost. Theard words through a multitude of 
sounds. 

Jer. It was the Prior, desiring to know if 
you have any wishes to fulfil, regarding 
worldly affairs left behind yon unsettled. — 
Perhaps to your soldiers you aay. 

Ost. (interrupting him eagerly, and looking 
wildly round.) My soldiers! are they here ? 

Jer, Ali, no! they are not here; they are 
housed for the aight in their distant quarters: 
they will not be here tll the setting of to-mor- 
row’s sun. 

Ost. (groaning deeply.) ‘Vo-morrow'ssun! 

Jer. Is there any wish you would have eon- 
veyed to them? Are there any of your offi- 
cers to whom you would send u message or 
teken of remembrance ? 

Ost. Ye speak again imperfectly, through 
many ringing scunds. 

(Jer. repeits the question in a siow, déstinet 
voice.) 

Ost. Aye there is: these, these—--— 
(Endeatoring to tear off his cineture and some 
military ornaments from his dress.) [cannot 
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Jer. We'll assist you, my Son. (Undoing 
his cincture or girdle, &c.) 

Ost. (still endeavouring to do it himself.) 
My sword too, and my daggers.——My last 
remembrance to them both, 

Jer. To whom, my lord? 

Ost. Both—all of them 

Ben. (who has kept sorrowfully at some dis- 
tance, now approuching eagerly.) Urge him 
no more : his officers will themselves know 
what names he would have uttered. (Turn- 
ing to Ost. with an altered voice.) Yes, no- 
ble Count ; they shall be given as you desire 
with your farewell affection to all your brave 
followers. 

Ost. I thank ye. 

Jer. And this is all? 

Ost. Nay, nay! 

Ben, What is there besides? 

Prior. (angrily.) There is too much of 
this: and some sudden rescue may prevent 
us. 

Ben. Nay, reverend Father, there is no fear 
of this; you would not cut short the last 
words of a dying man? 

Prior. And must I be guided by thy admo- 
nitions? Beware; though Baldwin has not 
named thee, | know itis thou who art the 
traitor, 

Ben. There is but one object at present to 
be thought of, and with your leave reverend 
Father, d will not be deterred from it. (To 
Ost. again in a voice of tenderness.) What 
is there besides, noble Osterloo, that you 
would wish us to do ? 

Ost. There is something. 

Ben. What is it, my Lord ? 

Ost. I wot not. 

Ben. Then let it rest. 

Ost, Nay, nay! This—this——(pulling a 
ring from his finger which falls on the ground.) 
My hands will hold nothing. 

Ben. Vhave found it; and what shall I do 
with it? 

Ost. (ina faint hurried voice.) Leonora— 
Leonora. 

Ben. {understand you, my Jord. 

Prior. Tam under the necessity, Count Os- 
terloo, of saying, your time is run to its ut- 
moat limit: let us call upon you now for your 
last exertion of nature. These good Brothers 
must conduct you to the scaffold. (Jer. and 
Paul support him towards the scaffold, while 
Benedict retires to a distance, and turns his 
back to it.) 

Jer. Rest upon me, my Son, you have but 
@ few paces to go. 

Ost. The ground sinks under me; my feet 
tread upon nothing. 

Jer, We are now at the foot of the scaffold, 
and there are two stejs to moust: lean upon 
us more firmly. 

Ost. (stumbling.) It is dark I cannot see. 

Jer. Alas, my Son! there is a blaze of 
torches round (After they are on the 
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en, and forgiveness of all men, raise up th 
clasped hands. (Seeing Ost. make a feeble , 
effort, he raises them for him in a posture of 
devotion.) And now to Heaven's mercy we 
commit thee. - 
(Jerome and Paul retire, and treo Executioners 
prepare him for the block, and assist him to 
. He then lays down his head, and they 
hold his hands while a third Executioner 
stands with the raised axe.) 
1st Ex. (speaking close into his ear.) Press 
my hand when you are ready for the stroke. 
(A long pause.) 
He gives no sign. 
2d Ex. Stop, he will immediately. 


Deas (A second pause.) 
3 he not? 


Ist Ex. No. 

Prior. Then give the stroke without it. 
(3d Ex. prepares to give the stroke, when the 

Imperial Ambassador rushes into the hail, 

followed by Leonora and Agnes, and a nu- 

‘merous train.) : 7 

4m. Stop the execution! In the name of 
your liege lord the Emperor, J command you 
to stop upon your peril. My lord Prior, thia 
is a treacherous and clandestine use of your 
seignorial power. This noble servant of our 
Imperial Mastor (pointing to Osterloo) | take 
under my protection; and you must first de- 
pre an Imperial Ambassador of life, cre one 

hair of his head fall to the ground. 

Ben. (running to the scaffold.) Up noble 
Osterloo! Raise up thy head: thou art rescu- 
ed: thou art free. 

Leo. Rise, noble Osterloo! dost thou not 
know the voice that calls thee ? 

Ben. He moves not: he is ina swoon. 
(Raises Osterloo from the block, whilst Leonora 

bends over him with anzious tenderness. 

Leo. He is ghastly pale: yet it surely can 
be but aswoon. Chafe his hands, good Ben- 
edict, while I bathe his temples. (#fter try- 
ing to restore him.) Oh, no, no! no change 
takes place. What thinkest thou of it? Is 
there any life here ? 

Ben. In truth I know not: this seems to me 
the fixed ghastly visage of complete death. 

Leo. Oh, no, no! he will be restored. No 
stroke has fallen upon him: it cannot be death. 
Ha! is not that something? Did not his lips 
move ? 

Ben. No, lady; you but deceive yourself ; 
they moved not; they are closed forever. 

Leo. (wringing her hands.) Oh it is so! it 
is so!—after all thy struggles and exertions 
of despair, this is thy miserable end !—Alas, 
alas! thou who didst bear thy crest so proudly 
in many a well-fought field; this is thy mis- 
erable end! (Turning away, and hiding her 
face in the bosom of Agnes.) 

Am. (examining the body mere closely.) 1 
think in very truth he is dead. 

Ist Gentleman of his Train. Yes; the face 
never looks thus, till every spark of life is ex- 
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Am. (turni: 
“this, Prior? What sorcery has been here, 
that your block alone should destroy its vic- 
tim, -when the stroke of the are has been 
wanting? What account shall I carry to my 
master of the death of his gallant General ? 

Prior. No sorcery hath been practised on 
the deceased: his own mind has dealt with 
him alone, and produced the effecta you be- 
hold. And, when you return to Lewis of 
Bavaria your Master ; tell him that his noble 
General, free from personal injury of any 
kind, died, within the walls of this monastery, 
of fear. 

Am. Nay, nay, my good Prior; put the 
fool’s cap on thine own head, and tell him this 
tale thyself———___—_—Fear ! Osterloo 
and fear coupled together! when the lion and 
the fawn are found couching in the same lair, 
we will believe this. 

Prior. All the Brothers of the Order will 
attest it. . 

4m. Away with the testimony of your 
cowled witnesses! (Beckoning Morand to 
come near.) Morand, thou art a brave fellow; 
[ have known thee of old. Thou art the 
Prior’s officer indeed; but thou art now un- 
der my protection, and shalt be received into 
the Emperor’s service with increased rank: 
Speak the truth then, boldly ; how died Count 
Osterloo? 

Mor, In very truth then, my Lord, accord- 
ing to my simple thoughts, he died even as 
the Prior has told you, 

Am. Out upon thy hireling’s tongue ! art 
thou not ashamed, thyself Wearing @ Idier’s 
garb, to blast a Soldier's fame ? ere is no 
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cely to the Prior.) How is|earthly thing the brave Osterloo was ever 


known to fear. 

Mor. You say true, my lord; and on my 
sword’s point I'll maintain it againstany man 
as stoutly as yourself. But here is a pious 
Monk (pointing to Jerome) who will explain 
to you what I should speak of but lamely. 

Jer. With the Prior’s permission, my lord, 
if you will retire with me a little while, I'll 
inform you of this mysterious event, even 
simply asithappened. “And perhaps you will 
then confess, that, called upon suddenly, un- 
der circumstances impressing powerfully the 
imagination, to put off this mortal frame, and 
stand forth in that tremendous presence, be- 
fore which this globe, with all its mighty em- 
pires, hangs but as a crisped rain-drop, shiver- 
ing on the threaded gossamer; the bravest 
mind may, ifa guilty one, feel that within 
which is too powerful for human nature to 
sustain. 

Am. Explain it as thou wilt; I shall lis- 
ten to thee: but think not to cheat our I 
perial Master of his revenge for the logs of hia 

allant General. I shall not fail, my Lord 

rior, to report to him the meek spirit of your 
christian authority, which haa made the gen- _ 
eral weal of the community subservient to 
your private revenge ; and another month, { 
trust, shall not pass over our heads, till a 
worthier man (pointing to Benedict) shall poa- 
sess this power which you have so greatly 
abused,- Let 
the body be removed, and laid in solemn state, 
till it be delivered into the hands of those 
brave troops, who shall inter it with the hon- 
ours of a Soldier. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN: 


Count VaLpEMERR. 

Baron Baunrcuer, 

Warrer Bauxcnet, his Brother. 

Antonio, Baron de Rertrand. 

Danrz, his Friend. 

Pace, to Count VaLprurre. 

Lonimone, his Valet. 

Hoveranna, a Jewel or Diamond Merchant. 
Soldiers, Servanta, &c 


WOMEN: 


Countess Varnrmern, Mother to the Count. 
Livia. 
Jeanetta, Woman to the Countess. 
Nixa, 
Ladies, &e 


Scryz.—A Castle on the French confines of 
Germany. 


ACT 1. 


Scent L—a GROVE NEAR THE CASTLE, 
WITH PART OF THE EMBATTLED 
WALLS SEEN THROUGH THE TREES, 


Roter Baron Baurener and Warter Baur- 
CIC FL, speaking aa they enter. 


Bar. Have done, Brother; Ican ear it no 
longer. {Iadst thou been bred in a cave of 
Kamschatka, instead of a mansion of civil- 
ized Europe, this savage plainness had been 
endurable : but. 

Walt, L call a turnip a turnip, indeed, when 
other people say it is a peach or anectarine ; 
Sealla pig a pig too, though they swear it is 
a fawn or an antelope ; and they look at me, 
T confess, somewhat sus usly,as if they 
expected to see a tail peeping from under my 
jerkin, or fur upon my hands like a bear.— 
You would have ine civilized, would you? It 
is too late in the day now, good sooth ! 

Bar. Yes, the tite is indeed gone by. This 
bachelor’s life has brutified thee past all re- 
demption. Why did you not marry, Brother ? 

Walt. Nay, you who have met with so many 
goddesses and creatures of perfection in the 
world, why did not you marry, Brother? I 
who could light upon nothing better than 
women-—mere women; every one of thera 
too with some fault or failing belonging to 














| Bar. Had your wife possessed as man’ 

faults as you do wrinkles ou your forehead, 
you would have been the better for her; she 
would have saved thee, as J said before, from 
brutification. 

Walt. And your's would have saved you 
from dupification, dotification, and as many 
fications besides, as an old sentimental, hyp- 
ocritical, greedy Dulcinea can fasten on a 
rhyme-writing beau, who is stepping most 
unwillingly, with his lace-cloaked hose, over 
that ungracious line of division, that marks 
out his grand climacteric. 

Bar. Hypocritical! greedy! you don't 
know the delicacy of her mind: nothing can 
be more tender, more refined, more disintef- 
ested than her attachment tome. You don't 
understand her. 

Walt. Perhaps, I don’t understand the 
attachments of the fair sex now-a-days. An’ 
old rich neighbour of mine informed ime the 
other night, that he.is going to marry his poor 
friend Spendall’s youngest daughter, who has 
actually fallen in love with him; and noth- 
ing, as he tells me, almost in your own words, 
can be more tender, more disinterested than 
her attachment. Not understanding these 
matters, Brother, I'll freely confess to you I 
did not give much credit to his story; but I 
may be wrong, nevertheless. 1 dare say you 
believe it entirely. 

Bar. Ridiculous! What proofs can the fool 
possibly receive of her attachment ? 

Wult. The very same which the Countess 
so condescendingly vouchsafes to yourself; 
she accepts of his presents. 

Bar. The very same! No, no, Walter 
Baurchel; very different! Does not every - 
smile of her countenance, every look of her 
eyes, involuntarily express her partiality for 
me? : 

Walt. Say, rather, every word of her tongue. 

Bar. With what generous enthusiasm did 
she not praise my sonnet to Sensibility. 

Walt. Aye, she is generous in what costs 
her little; for what are two or three lies, 
more or less, in the week’s confession between 
her and Father Benedict? She'll scarcely 
eat a mouthful of partridge the less for it. 


Bar. Q heartless infidel! Thou wouldst 
mistrust the fond smiles of a mother caressing 
her rony-' infant. 


Walt. By my faith, so I would, Baron, if 
that same infant brought a diamond necklace, 
or a gold snuff-box in his hand, for every kiss 
she bestowed upon him. Every sonnet pa 
write, costs you, one with another, a hundred 
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ts good # business as shoe-making, or any 
other handicraft in the country. 

Bar. Hold thy unhallowed to: ! These 
subjects are not for thy rade handling. What 
is alt this grumbling intended for? ‘Tell me 
what you want, and have done with it; you 
who pique yourself so much on your plain 
speaking. 

Walt. Well, then; I want you to let the 
next six aonnets you write unpraised, and 
give the money that should have paid for the 

raising of them, six hundred louis d’ors, as 

reckon, to Antonie. Is it not a shame that 
foot own ward and heir, in love with the 
lady of this castle, as you very well know, 
cannot urge his suit with advantage, for want 
of the equipage and appendages becoming his 
rank; while this conceited Count, by means 
of his disinterested mother, drains your purse 
#0 freely 3 and is thereby enabled to ruin the 
pretensions of him whom you ought to sup- 
port? 

Bar. His ptetensions are absurd, and can- 
not be supported. 

Walt. Why absurd? Is he not as brave, as 
well born, as handsome, too, as his rival? 

Sar. What signify all his good qualities? 
in the presence of his mistress he is an idiot. 

Walt. It is true, he loses all possession of 
himself in that situation, and therefore she 
despises him, while the gay confidence of the 
other delights her: but he should be support- 
ed and encouraged. 

Bar. How encouraged ? Silly fellow! 

Walt. He feels too sensibly his disadvanta- 
gs, and they depress him. He feels that 

¢ 18 not entitled to pretend to Livia, but as 
the probable heir of your estates; while your 
fantastical fondness for this woman and her 
son, makes it a doubtful matter whether you 
may not be tempted But hush! here 
she comes with her new-ruddled face, bear- 
ing her morning’s potation of flattery with 
her, for a stomach of most wonderful ‘diges- 
tion, 


Enter Couxtess, VatpEmeRE, who, after 
+ slightly noticing WaLreR, rans up caressingly 
to the Barow: 

Countess. How do you do, my dear Baron? 
I hope you have passed the night in sweet 
repose.—Yet, why do I hope it? You scarce- 
ly deserve that I should. 

Bar. And why so, Belinda? 

Walt. (aside, making a lip at them.) Belin- 
da, too! Sweet innocents ! 

Bar. Why should you not hope that I have 
passed the night in repose ? 

Countess. cause I am vindictive, and 
would be revenged upon you for making me 
pass a very sleepless one. . 

Walt. (aside.) Will she make love to him 
before one’s very face. 

Bar. Then Tama culprit indeed, but an 
innocent one. What kept vou awake? 





am going to talk to you of their beauties— 
those tender easy graces which they possess, 
your pen: I am going to tell you of their de- 
fects. You know well my friendship for 
severe. 
Bar. (aside to Walt.) There now, you 
y 
dear Countess, your severity is kindness. 
Countess. Receive it then, as such ; for in- 
lines of the second stanza, which have dis- 
turbed me exceedingly. In the verses of an 
them; but in a work, where every thing be- 
sides, ia easy, harmonious and correct, the 
positively insist on your altering them, though 
you should hate me for being so fastidious. 
cious Canker-tongue, do you call this hypoc+ 
risy ? (Aloud.) Madam, kiss the rod a 80 
sceptre, tu which ¥ bow with devotion, 
Countess. (to Walt.) You see, good Bir, I 
not, with the privilege of a brother, you your- 
self sometimes do. 
fault with him is somewhat different from 
yours, 
nerous 
spirit, fam sure, submissive to the rod. 
Walt. { can’t say Ido, Medam. 
haps, to use it unskilfully. 
Walt. 1 am fortunate at present, however, 


whole night. (Baron bows.) But don’t think [ 
in common with every thing that comes from 
you, my dear Baron, makes me sometimes 
Churl, do you call this flattery ? (4loud.) 
deed I must be very severe on the two last 
ordinary poet, [ should not find fault with 
slightest defect is conspicuous; and J must 
Bar, {aside to Walt.) There now, ungra- 
fair and so Hendy hand, Nay, it is a 
take great liberties with the Baron, as, I doubt 
Walt. Yes, Madam, but my way of finding 
Countess. Yet, you still find his 
Countess. You are unfortunate enough, per- 
in receiving so good a lesson from you, Mad- 
am, 


Countess. O no! there is no skill with me. 
There are persons to whom one cannot say 
one-half of what one really ‘thinks, without 
being deemed a flatterer. 

Walt. In this, however, I have been more 
fortunate than you, Madam; for I have said 
to him what I have really thought for these 
forty years past, and have entirely escaped 
that imputation. 

Bar. Aye, flattery is a sin thou wilt never 
do penance for. Thou can’st rub the side of 
a galled jade with any tender-hearted inno- 
cent in Christendom, and be mighty surprised 
withal that the poor devil should be so unrea- 
sonable as to winch at it. 

Countess. Nay, nay, Baron! say not this of 
so good a brother, the shrewdness and pene- 
tration of whose mind are tempered, J am sure, 
with many amiable qualities, 

Walt. Nay, pray, Madam, spare me, and 
deal with but one of us at atime. Such words 
will intoxicate a poor younger brother like 
myself, who is scarcely able to get a fowl] for 
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Countess. Sir, I understand not your insin- 
uation. 
Bar. Regard him not, Madam : how should 
a mind, noble and delicate as your own, com- 
rehend the unworthy thoughts of contempti- 
le meanness ?—Let me conduct you to com- 
pany more deserving of you. Our fair host- 
ess, | suppose, is already in her grotto. 
Countess, No, she and my son are to follow 
me. But you must not go to the protte with 
me now: nobody is to see it till the even- 


ing. 

Sar. (offering to lead her out.) A step or 
two only. 

Countess. O, not a step for the world ! 
{Exrr, Baron hissing her hand as she goes off. 

Bar. (turning fiercely upon Walt.) Thy un- 
maannerly meanness is intolerable. Still hint- 
ing at the presents she receives. Greedy as 
thou call’st her, she never asked a gift from 
me in her life, excepting my picture in min- 
ature, which could only be valuable to her 
as she prized the original. 

Walt, Say rather, as her jeweller shall prize 
the goodly Drillianta that surround it. 

Bar, What do you mean ? 

Walt. What I should have told you before, 
if she had not interrupted us; that her trin- 
ket-broker is this very morning comi cret> 
ly, by appointment, to the le, to treat with 
her for. certain things of great value which 
she wishes to dispose of; and if your picture 
be not amongst them, I'll forfeit my head upon 


it. 

Bar. It is false. 

Walt. Here comes one who will confirm 
what I say. 


Enter Dartz. 

Walt. I’m glad to see you, Chevalier, for 
you can bear evidence toa story of mine that 
will not be believed else. 

Dart. This is a better reason for being so 
than most of my friends have to give. 

Walt. Is not Hovelberg, the jeweller, com- 
ing secretly to the castle to-day to confer 
with the Countess ? 

Dart. Yes, he told me so himself; and ad- 
ded, with a gignificant smile, that she had 
some of her old ware to dispose of. 

Wait. Do you hear that, brother? It was 
as much as to say, she had often had such 
truckings with him before. Aye; you are 
not the only man who has thought his own 
dear resemblance lapped warmly behind the 
stomacher of his mistress, while, stripped of 
its jewels, it has been tossed into the drawer 
of some picture-monger, to be changed into a 


General of the last century, or one of the} De 


end ue of Austria. 
er, they’ 
head, and 
theology. 

Bar. You shall not, however, make me the 
credulous man you think of,Walter Baurchel, 
with all your contrivances. 


Ag for you, bro- 
‘il put a black velvet cap on your 
e you a good sombre doctor of 





















i Bar. Are you fool enough to imagine I 
lo? 

Walt. That were foolish enough, [ grant 
you; for though an old jlover has generally 
a strong vein of credulity about him, the.cur- 
rent of his belief always sets one way ; car- 
trying withered nosegays, tattered billet-doux, 
broken posies, and all kinds of trumpery 
along with it at fifteen knots by the hour. 

Bar. Walter Baurchel! Walter Baurchel ! 
flesh and blood cannot endure the offensive 
virdlence of thy tongue. 

Dart. He is indeed too severe with you, Ba- 
ron; but what he tells you of Hovelberg is, 
nevertheless, very true. 

Bar. I'll believe neither of you: you are ° 
both hatching a story to deceive me. 

{Exit inanger. 

Walt. (shrugging his shoulders and casting 
up his eyes.) hat strong delusion we poor 
mortals may be blinded withal! That poor 
brother of mine believes, that the woman who 
refused to marry him when he was young arid 
poor, yet smiles upon him, praises him, accepts 
presents from him when he is old and rich, 
must certainly entertain for him a most deli- 
cate, disinterested attachment; and you 
might as well overturn the walls of that cas- 
tle with one stroke of your foot as beat this ab- 
surdity out of him. 

Dart. But you are too violent : it will not 
be beat out; it must be got out as it got in, 
with eraft and discretion. 

Walt. Then devil take me for attempting 
it! for craft I have none, and discretion is a 
thing. 

Dart. You will never have any thing to do 
with, I believe. 

Walt. What then is to be done? If it were 
not that I cannot brook to see the conceited 
overbearing son of this Jezebel, carrying off 
the mistress of Antonia, I would even let the 
old fool sit under the tickling of her thievish 
fingers, and make as great a noodle of himself 
as he pleases.—But it must not be.—Fie upon 
it, Dartz! thou hast a good head for inven- 
tion, while I, Heaven help me! have only 
a tongue for railing; do thou contrive 
some plot or other to prevent the disgrace of 
thy friend, . 

Dart. Plots are not easil 

Walt. I know this, else 
it myself. 

Dart. Are you well acquainted with the 
Count ? 

Walt. 1am but just come to the castle, 
where I have thrust myself in, though an un- 
welcome guest, to Took after the interest of 
Bertrand ; and should be glad to know 
something more of the man who has so much 
intoxicated the gay Livia. What kind ofa 
being is he? 

Dart. it would puzzle me as much as the 
contriving of your plot to anawer that ques- 
tion. There is nothing real in him. «He isa 
mere package 6f pretences, poorly held to- 





contrived, 
should have tried 
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it not for one defect in his nature, to make|There may be some beauty in the village 
him all that he affects to be. He isa thing} perhaps, whose august presence a timid man 
made up of seemings. .| may venture to approach, particularly if her 

Walts Made up of seemings ! charms should be somewhat concealed behind 

Dert. Even so; for what in other men is| the friendly flax of’ her distaff. 
reckoned the sincerest part of their character,| Dart. Pardon me, Count; I thought my 
his very self-conceit, is assumed. friend had aspired to a beauty, whose charms 

Walt. And what is the defect you hinted | would have pleased him, indeed, behind the 
at? flax of a distaff, but will not, I trust entirely 

Dart. It has been whispered to me by an | intimidate him from the more brilliant situa- 
old school-fellow of his, that he is deplorably | tion in which fortune has placed them. Aye; 
deficient im personal courage ; which accounts | that glance in your eye, and that colour in 
for his mother’s having placed him in the reg-| your cheek, charming Livia, tell me, 1 am 
iment of a auperannuated General, and also, | right. 
for the many complaints he makes of the in-| Liv. The speak at random then; for it 
activity of his commander. It is a whisper I | would puzale a much wiser head than I wear 
am inclined to credit ; and, if we must have a|on my shoulders to say what are his preten- 
plot, it shall hinge upon this. sions. He visits me, it is true, but suddenly 

Walt. My dear fellow ! nothing can he bet- | takes his leave again, and the very next day, 
ter. Give ita turn or two in thy brains, and | perhaps, as suddenly returns. 

T'll warrant thou drawest it out again,shaped| Vald. Like poor puss with roasted chesnuts 

into an admirable plot. Direct all thyself, and | before her, who draws back her burnt paw 

T'll work under thee asa journeyman conspir- | every time she attempts them, but will not 

ator ; for, as [said before, I have a ready | give up the attack. He may, however, after 

tongue, but a head ofno invention. some more of those hasty visits, find courage 
art. We must speak of this another time. | for it at last. 

Sée who approaches. Dart. There is one attack, however, for 

Walt, Ha! the man we are speaking of,|which he never lacks courage ; when the 
and the deluded Livia. By my faith he has | enemies of his country are before him. 

a speslotle appearance ! and the young fool| Vuld. True; he is brave in the field, but 
looks at him too, as she would not look at a| he is fortunate also, He serves under an ac- 
worthier man, whose merit might be tarnished | tive Commander, while 1 waste my ardour 
with a few grains of modesty. ~ |in listless inactivity. 

Enter Varpgmxre and Livra, followed by| Dart. Cheer up then, noble Count, 1 have 

Jeanerre carrying a basket filled with flow- | good news to tell you upon this score. 

ers, &c, Vald. on this score ! 1s any change to take 

Dart. (to Liv.) Permit me, Madam, to pay 
you any profound homage, 

Lio. You are welcome here, Chevalier: 
what accident procures me this pleasure? 
(Aside to Count.) He’ll make one more at our 
midnight revel in the grotto. 

Vald. (Aside with some chagrin.) Are there 
not enow of us? 

Dart. Being in this part of the country on 
military duty, 1 could not resist the pleasure 
of paying my respects at the castle: and 1 
honestly confess I had a secondary motive 
for my visit, expecting to find amongst your 
guest, my old friend and school-fellow Anto- 
nia. 

Liv. Baron de Bertrand, you mean. He 
was here yesterday, but I really forget wheth- 
er he went away or remained in the evening. 
(Affecting to yawn.) Is he with us, or not, 
Count? 

Walt. (aside to Dart.) Meet me by-and-by 
in my chamber. My tongue is unruly, and 
had better go while I can keep it between 
my teeth. (Exrr. 

Liv. Does not his amiable relation there, 
he steals from us so quietly,;know where 

e is? 

Vald. Sf you are in quest of your friend, 


Chevalier, had you not betterinquire at some 
en 


























place? (In a feeble voice.) 

Dart. (after a pause.) You are too well 
bred to be impatient for an answer. 

Vald. O no! You mistake me; I am yery 
impatient; I am on fire to hear it. 

Dart, Expand then your doughty breast 
at thoughts of the glorious fields that are be- 
fore you: your old General is set aside, and 
the most enterprising man in the service, 
Count -—— himself is now your Command- 
er. (After a momentary pause, and eyeing him 
keenly.) Silent joy, they say, is most sincere ; 
you are, I perceive, considcrately and pro- 
foundly glad. 

Vald. (assuming suddenly great animation.) 
O immeasurably so. Great news indeed !-— 
Strange—I mean very admirable news, if one 
could be sure it were true. 

Dart. True! Who doubts what delights 
him? 

Vaid. 1 thought the regiment was promis- 
ed to another person ; I was not prepared to 
hear it. 

Dart. So it appeared. 

Vald. But I am delighted—I can’t express 
it:—I’m glad toa folly. Tol de rol—tol de 
tol. (Singing and skipping about affectedly.) 

Liv. Cruel creature! to sing at what, per- 


haps, will make others weep. 
Uold Woon) We Tt.cts 
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py toa folly, but I don’t weep. (Skippi: 
out again.) Tol lol de rol ret gee te 
- these stones! this ground is abominably 
rough. 
art. Fie upon it! any ground is smooth 
enough for a happy man to skip upon. 

Liv. You smile, Dartz; your news is of 
your own invention. 

Dart. Not absolutely, Madam ; there was 
such a rumour. 

Vald. (cagerly.) A rumour! only a rumour ! 
Why did you say it was true? 

Dart. To give you a moment's pleasure, 
Valdemere. Ifyou have enjoyed it you area 
gainer; and the disappointment, I hope, will 
not break your heart. 

Vald. It ia cruel indeed. But whocan feel 
disappointment in this fair presence. (Bovo- 
ing to Liv.) Letus go to the grotto, charming 
Livia ; we waste our time here with folly — 
Give me thy basket, child, (to Jean.) “I'll 
dispose of every chaplet it contains to admi- 
sation: Vl hang them all up with mine own 

and. 


ly ahan’t follow me to the grotto: I told you 
80 before, 

Vald. Positive is a word of no positive 
tmeaning when it enforces what we dislike. 
However, since you forbid it, 1 will not fol- 
low you; 1'll go by your side, which is far 
better, and support your fair hand on my arm. 
(Putting Livia’s arm in his with conceited con- 
fidence’ 

Lio. What a sophistical explanation of my 
words! a heretical theologian is a joke to you. 

Vald. (Casting a triumphant ‘look behind 
him to Dart, as he leads her off.) Good morn- 
ing, Chevalier, you go in quest of your friend, 
I suppose. Pray tell him to take courage, 
and be less diffident of his own good parts, 
and he may at last be promoted, perhaps, to 
the good graces of his Quarter-Matter’s 
daughter. 

Dart. No body at least, who sees Count 
Valdimere in his present situation, will think 
of recommending modesty to him. 

(Exeunt Vald. and Liv. followed by Jean. 

Dart. Impudent puppy ! his triumph shall 
be short. Blind woman! are flattery and im- 
pudence so neceasary in gaining your favour, 
that all other qualities, without them, are an- 
nihilated? He shall this very night pay dear- 
ly for his presumption. [Exir. 





ACT IU. 
Scene I.—a Room IN THE CASTLE. 


Enter WaLtrn Baurcuer and Darrz, by 
opposite sides. 

Walt. Ha, my good friend! punctual to a 

wish! you have got your head stored I hope 


Pe, ee Sea Sy 


p 
Liv. Don’t be so very active : you positive- 


it than I was. I have found his conceit and 
arrogance more intolerable than I imagined. 
I have touched him in the weak part too, and 
find him vulnerable. 
Walt. Well, but the plot. ae os 
Dart. { have discovered also a trait of vil- 
lany in him, that would prick me on to the 
charge were I sluggish as a tortoise. 
Walt. So much the better. Now for the’ 
lot. 
F Dart. AsI passed just now through the 
little green copse near the postern, a beautiful 
girl crossed my way and in tears. 
Walt. Tut! she has crossed thy wits too. . 
Dart. Have patience; she'll be useful. —I 
questioned her gently. 
Walt. Aye; gently enough, I doubt not. 
Dart. And find she ia sister to that shrewd 
little fellow the Count’s page ; that her affec- 
tions have been gained and betrayed by Val- 
demere ; and she is now hovering about the 
castle, for an opportunity of upbraiding him, 
or in the vain hope, perhaps, of moving hfs 


ity. 
Wate. She has moved thy pity at least ; 
what has all this to do with our plot? 

Dart. A great deal: Iam telling you before- 
hand what we shall have to work upon: a 
plot cannot, any more than a coat, be made 
without materials. ‘ 

Walt. Well, but shew me th: 
and talk of the buttons and 
wards. 

Dart. Be it so then, since you are so im- 
patient. There is a friend of mine stationed 
about a league hence with his regiment; 
where he is to wait till he is joined by another 
detachment of the army, as the enemy, it is 
feared, may penetrate to these parts, and over- 
run the country. 1 mean to go to himimme- 
diately ; make him privy to our design, and 
engage him to send a party of his soldiers to 
make a sham attack upon the castle at mid- 
night, when we shall all be assembled at this 
fanciful banquet in the grotto. 

Walt. (redding his head.) Good. 

Dart. Valdemere then, as the gallant soldier 
he affects to be, and the favoured admirer too’ 
of the lady, must of course take upon himself 
the defence of her castle. 

Walt. (nodding again.) Very good. 

Dart. This will quell his presumption, 1 
trust; and expose him to Livia for the very 
paltry being that he is. 

Walt. Aye, so far good; you'll make some 
furtherance to the plot out of this. 

Dart. Some furtherance to the plot! Why 
this is the plot itself. 

Walt. The plot itself! Any simple man in 
the country might have devised as much as 
this comes to. 

Dart. It does not_please you then becayse 
it is notintricate. But don’t despise it entire- 
ly; though the outline is simple, tricks and 
eontrivances to work up the mind of our vic- 
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have mentioned, provoked by the wrongs of 
his sister, will be our subtle and diligent 
agent. Nay, should we draw Valdemere into 
great disgrace, we may bribe him, by conceal- 
ing his dishonour, to marry the poor girl he 
has wronged. 

Walt, Ha! this indeed is something like a 
plot-—And Antonia’s marr: with Livia, 

iow is that to be fastened to the end of it? 

Dart. Nay, | have no certain hook, I con- 
fess, to hang that upon. It must depend on 
the Baron; for unless he declare Antonia his 
heir, he will never venture to propose himself 
asa match for the well-dowried Livia. But 
we shall manage matters ill, if we cannot draw 
the Baron into our scheme, 

Walt. Then a fig for your plot! Itis as 
bare of invention asthe palm of my hand. 

Dart. This is always the case with those 
who lack invention themselves: they are ne- 
ver pleased with that of any other person, if 
it be not bristled over with contrivances like 
it hedge-hog.- And 1 must be allowed to Bay, 
Mr, Walter Baurchel, that he who racks his 
brains for your service, works for a thankless 
master, 

Walt. He works for an honest one, then. 

Dart, Away with the honesty that cannot 
afford a few civil words to a friend, who is 
doing his beat to oblige you! Aa much dupli- 
city as this amounts to, would not much con- 
taminate your virtue. 

Wait. Well, well, 1 am wrong, perhaps, but 
thou art au testy as myself. 

Dart. Because I won't bear your untoward 
humour. Some people find every body testy 
who approaches them, and marvel at their 
own bad luck.—But no more of this: let us 
think of our friend. Does the Baron believe 
what you told him of Hovelberg's appoint- 
ment with the Countess? 

Walt. He makes a shew of not believing it, 
but I think he has his own suspicions at bot- 
tom; for his valet tells me, he has sent to 
desire Hovelberg to speak with him as soon 
aa he arrives, 

Dart. Here comes De Bertrand; I hear 

* his steps. 

Wait. Is he returned to the castle ? 

Dart. Yes; I forgot to tell you so, you 
were in such a hurry for your plot. 

Walt. Silly fellow! he cannot stay away 
from his capricious mistress, though the first 
glance of her eye sinks him to a poltron at 
once, 


Enter Artonta. 


Ant. (to Walt.) Good morning, gentle Kins- 
man ;—but methinks you are not very glad 
to see me; these are not looks of welcome. 

Walt. Thou art one of those that trouble me. 

Ant, Tam ofa pretty numerous clasa of 
beiggs then, from the kitten that gnaws at 
your shoestring, to the Baron, who spoil 
your best pen in writing love-verses to his 
mistress. = 
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man. Love-verses! with auch an old paint 
ed hypocrite for the object of them ! 

Ant. His first love, you know; his Delia. 

Walt. His Delia! His delusion. Is there 
such a thing as witcheraft in the world? I 
believe in good earnest there is. Her domin- 
ion over him is a mystery; a more than 
Egyptian blindness. 

Ant. Nay, you have yourself in a good de- 
gree to blame for it, my good Sir. Had you 
encouraged his humour, harmless as it is; 
bestowing some praise on his verses, and less 
abuse on the too youthful cut of his peruke, 
she could never have taken possession of him 
as she has done. 

Walt. Praise his verses, and not abuse his 
peruke! it had been beyond the self-denial of 
@ saint, 

Dart. And hed you- 

Walt. (to Dart.) One assailant at a time, if 
you please. 

Dart. Excuse me, Sir; I must needs say, 
had you even paid a little attention to tl 
Countess herself, when she first renewed her 
intimacy with the Baron, she would have 
been less anxious, perhaps, to estrange him 
from his old friends. 

Walt. Attention to her! I could not have 
done it to gain myself, like Mahomet, the en- 
trance to the seventh heaven. I must tell 

ople plainly what I think of them, though 

should hang for it. 

Dart. Had you said starve for it, you had 
named the fate that more commonly attends 
plain speaking. 

Ant. And in telling people disagreeable 
truths to gratify yoar own humour too, are 
you surprised, my Sir, that they should 
not be edified thereby ? 

Walt. (to Ant.) What, young Soldier, you 
are become a plain speaker too. 

Ant, Just to shew you, Bir, how agreeable 
iti, =, 

Walt. Ha, ha, ha! Well; thou hast the 
better of me now. Would thou could’st prate 
as briskly to thy mistress! that would. do 
more for thee in one hour than all thy bash- 
ful tenderness in a year. 

Ant. I might———I should indeed. I 
defend not my weakness.—You promised on 
this point to spare me. 

Walt. Aye, the very sound of her name 
quells thy spirit, and makes thee hesitate and 
stammer like a culprit. It is provoking, 

Dart. You profess a violent detestation of 
conceit, my shrewd Sir; where, then, is your 
indulgence for modesty ? 

Wait. You mistake the matter, Dartz. Your 
friend there, has as good a conceit of himself > 
as any man: he is not modest but bashful; a 
weakness too that only besets him in the pre- 
sence of his mistress. By this good fist of 
mine ! it provokes me almostto the cudgellin; 
of such an unaccountable ninny. But 
would cudgel thee, and serve thee too, De 
Bertrand. Take courage ; we have a plot in 
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Dart. (aside, pulling Walt. by the sleeve.) 
Say not ‘ word Poti plot, his sense of hon- 
our is 60 delicate, he would recoil at it. 

Ant. A plot, did you say? 

Walt. Aye, a kind of a plot ;—that is to say 
-What kind of a plot is it Dartz? 

Dart. Have you forgot your own scheme 
for cheating the virtuoso, when your cabinet 
of antiquities comes to the hammer? 

Walt. By my say! this memory of mine is 
not worth ‘a pinch of tobacco. (Seeing Ant. 
look at his watch.) Art thou going any 
where ? 

Ant. No;—I did think. I believe I 
shall take a turn on the terrace. 

Dart. (to Ant.) I understand you: take a 
turn in the cabinet of paintings rather; that 
will suit your purpose better. 

Ant. May 1 presume to go there ? 

Walt, Presume, simpleton ! That impudent 
puppy of a Countlorda itin her dressing-room. 
Go thy ways! hing him off the stage with 
xrv Antonia.) That fellow 
provokes me ; yet there is something in him 
that goes so near my heart: he is more akin 
to me than his blood entitles him to be: he 
is like a part of myself. 

Dart. Not the least like it. Now that you 
have taught us to speak plainly, I must needs 
pay, were he at ail like yourself, you would 
disinherit him in the course of a month. 

Walt. You are right, perhaps.—But alas! 
he would not be much the poorer for being 
disinherited by me. O that old fool ofa 
brother ! I could flog him for his poetry 

Dart, Have patience, and we may finda 








; better way of dealing with him. If we coald 


persuade him to disguise himeelf like a dia- 
mond merchant, an Leto Hovelberg 
when he visita the Countess, he would be 


convinced of the trae nature of her regard for 


im. 
Walt. An excellent thought! This is just 
_ was wanting to make our plot really like 
8 plot. 
Dart. \’m glad it pleases you at last. Be- 
fore I leave the castle to negociate with my 
friend for his myrmidons, Fn find out the 
Baron, and endeavour to persuade him. 
Walt, Heaven prosper thee ! but return, ere 
thou goest, and let me know the result. 
Dart. Depend upon it. [Exgunr severally. 


Scene II.—a room HUNG WITH PAINT- 
INGS, AND ENRICHED WITH CARVING 
AKD ORNAMENTS, &c. 


Enter VaLDEMERE and ANTOMIA. 


Vald, Here are some good paintings, De Ber- 
trand; if you have any taste for the art, the; 
will please you. This Guido on the left isa 
divine thing. The Magdalen in Count Or- 





have at last adopted opinion. Ihave alk 
ways decidedly thought———But you are 
not looking at it. Is there any thing in that 
door to arrest your attention? The carving 
on it is but indifferent. . 
Ant. I thought I heard footsteps. She’s 


coming. 

Vald, Pooh! she won't be here this half 
hour; so you need not yet take alarm, as if 
an enemy were advancing upon you. 

Ant. You connect the idea of alarm with 
an enemy; would I had firmness to face 
what I love! You are a happy men, Valde- 
mere, and a bold one too, most assuredly ; 
what would not J give for a little of your hap- 
py self-possession. 

Vald. Aye ; it is an article of some value: 
he who can’t possess himself, must not ex- 
pect to possess his mistress. 

Ant. A very specious maxim this, from a 
young fellow’s mouth with the manliness of 
well-curled wiskers to support it: yet I have 
seen the embarrassment of a diffident charac- 
ter plead its own cause more effectually than 
the eloquence of a brazen-borrowed Barristes, 
At least I have always felt it have more pow- 
er over me. 

Vald. That is natural enough : itisacom- 
mon selfish sympathy: one thief pities ano- 
ther when the rope is round his neck. Feel- 
ing for others is the consequence of our own 
imperfections; this is a known truth. 

Ant. Establish it if you can, Valdemere, 
fo it will go well nigh to prove you immacu- 
late. 

Vald. How fer soever I may be from that 
degree of perfection, jealousy at least is not 
one of my faults, since I have introduceda 
rival into the apartments of my mistress, 
where he had not the courage to venture alone, 
and am also pointing out to him what he has 
not discovered for himself, that her picture is 
now before his eyes. (Pointing to a picture.) 

Ant. (looking up to it eagerly.) It 1s some- 
what like. 

Vald. She sat for it at my request: no one 
else could prevail on her. The painter knew 
my taste in these matters, and has taken won- © 
derful pains with it. 

Ant, (sighing.) You have indeed been hon- 
oured. 

Vaid. He has made the eyes to look upon 
you with such expression. 

Ant. Think you so? To me he appears to 
have failed in this respect ; or perhaps it is 
because any semblance of eyes which I can 
thus stedfastly look upon, are not to me the 
eyes of Livia. 

_ Vaid. I did not suspect you to be so fastid- 
ious. 

Ant. Not so neither. -But surely eyes of 


*y | such vivid expression should never be painted 


as looking at the spectator; for what pencil 
in the world can produce the effect he de- 
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Enter Livia behind them. 

Vald. Perhaps you are right: you talk like 
@ connoisseur on the subject. 

Liv. 1 come in good time then ; for con- 
nojsseur or not, to hear De Bertrand talk at 
all is a very lucky adventure. You have 
wronged us much, Baron, to keep us so long 
ignorant of your taste for the fine arts. 

Ant. (embarrassed.) Madam, Iam much hon- 
oured. Yam very little-——(mumbling 
words in a confused way that are not heard.) 
Jam very much obliged to you. 

Liv. You are grateful for slight obligations. 
But you are looking at my picture,I see, 
which waa painted two yents ago at the re- 
quest of a good old uncle of mine ; pray give 
me your opinion of it. 

A, It appears——it is very charming. If 
fy othe is, I suppose, it is very finely paint- 
ed. 
Liv. It is reckon'’dso: and it certainly does 
more than justice to the original. (Ant. hest- 
tates as if he would speak but remazns silent.) 
You are of my opinion, I perceive, or at least 
too well bred. to contradict me. Confess it 
freely : you are of my opinion. 

Ant. O entirely, Madam. 

Liv. You flatter me exceedingly. 

Ant. I meant it in simple sincerity. 

Lio. O, sincere enough, I doubt not. 

Vald. And surely you will not question its 


simplicity. 
Liv, (to Vald., turning from Ant. with pity 
and contempt.) Don’t let us be too hard upon 


him. Pray look at that picture of my great 
Aunt who was a celebrated beauty. 

Vald. (gazing with affected admiration at 
Livia’s pecture.) I have no eyes for any other 
beauty than what I now gaze upon. 

Lio. And do you indeed admire this picture 
80 much ? 

Vald. The faintest resemblance of its fair 
original is fascinating. Yet methinks the 

ainter has failed in the expression of the eyes. 
jut any eyes indeed that I can look thus sted- 
fastly upon, are not to me the eyes of Livia. 

Liv. Ah! these are in truth the words ofa 
too partial friend. 

Vald. Words from the heart, divine Livia, 
will tell from whence they came. (They both 
walk to the bottom of the stage, speaking in 
dumb-shew, while Ant. remains tn the front.) 

Ant. (aside.) With my own words he woos 
her, and before my face too.—Matchless im- 

udence!—And such a man as this pleases 
ivia!—He whispers in her ear, and she 
smiles.—My heart sickens at it—lI'll look no 
more, lest I become envious and revengeful, 
and hateful to myselfiO Nature! hast thou 
made me of such poor a pe a 

Vaid. (turning round from the bottom 
stage.) i De Bertrand! ere you in 
ing? Some speech of a tragedy, I suppose, 
from the vehemence of your gesture. ‘y 


let Livia hear : she Is .nartial, you know, 
on Lee, ye be ae Ko 





ee peg 





bition you make before her particularly amu- 


na (sternly.) Come nearer to me, Sir; the 
first part of my speech is for your private ear. 
—Come nearer. 

Lio. Pray goto him: by the tone of hig 
voice he personates some tyrant, and must be 
obeyed. 

nt. Yes, Sir, I must be obeyed. (Vald. 
shuffles up to him unwillingly, and Ant. speaks 
in his ear.) Take no more impertinent liber- 
ties with me in this lady’s presence, or be 
prepared to justify them elsewhere. 

[Extr, looking at Vald. sternly, who remains 


Liv. (advancing to the front.) What is the 
matter, Count? 

Vald. Nothing—nothing at all. 

Liv. Nay something unpleasant has passed 
between you. 

Vaid, i believe I did wrong: I should have 
treated him more gently, But the strange- 
ness of his behaviour obliged me to use threat- 
ening words, upon which he withdrew, and 
chose not to understand them. ‘ 

Liv. How ill one judges then by dumb- 
shew of what passes at a distance. 

Vald. 1 am always calm on these occasions, 
while he assumes the fierceness of a boaster. 

Liv. But you will not call him out for such 
a trifle. ‘ 

Vald. Not for the world, divine creature, 
if it give you uneasiness, 

Lav. How gentle you are! The brave are 
always so. h 

vee How can I be Lote ride such an , 
angel to prompt me? No; rd a 
live in safety for me; I will not hatte one hae 2 
of his head’ 

Liv. 1 thank you, dear Valdemere! and 
now to recompense your goodness, I'll shew 
the beautiful gem I promised you: follow me. 

Vald. Yes, bewitching Maid ! to the world’s 
end, to the bottom of the ocean, to the can- 
non’s brazen mouth, I would follow thee. 

[Exezonr. 


Scene Il].—rne counress’s pREssrne 
ROOM. 


She enters from an inner Chamber with a small 
shagreen Case in her hand, followed by Jran- 
ETTA, carrying a Casket which she sets upon 
a Table. 


Countess. Jeanetta! let me take a last look 
of those dear things before 1 part with them 
for ever. 

Jean. I'm sure, my lady, they are so hand- 
some, and you look so handsome when you 
wear them, it would go to my heert to part 
with them. 

Countess, But my dear boy must have 
money, Jeanetta, and I have been expensive 

ie (Opens the casket, and looks at the 
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‘any darlings! for the sake of a still greater 
darling I must part with you all. 

Jean. But if if might presume to speak, my 
lady; don’t you indulge the young Count 
too much in extravagance? 

Countess. O no, Jeanetta ; I doat upon him: 
it is this amiable weakness of character which 
all the world remarks and admires in me. 
And he loves me entirely too; he would sac- 
rifice hia life for my sake. 

Jean. He'll sacrifice nothing else, however ; 
for he never gives up the smallest convenience 
of his own to oblige you. 

Countess. Small ‘ings are of no conse- 
quence : he would give up for me, [ am con- 
fident, the thing most dear to his heart; and 
for him—to see him lord of this castle and its 
domains, and occupying in society the bril- 
liant place that becomes him, I would—what 
would I not sacrifice ! 

Jean. Were he to live on the fortune he has, 
and marry where he is attach'd, he might 
perhaps be happier. 

Countess. Happier! Were he mean enough 
to be happy so—contemptible thought I 
would see him in his grave rather—But no 
more of this: have you seen Hovelberg? You 
eay he is waiting below. 

Jean, Yes, Madam, and a friend with him ; 
an Armenian Jew-merchant, who will, he 
says, go halvea in his purchases, and enable 
him to give you a better price for the jewels, 
as he is himself rather low in cash at present. 

Countess. Well; I'll object to neither Jew 
nor Infidel that puts money into my pocket. 
(Holding up a ruby necklace.) This should 
fetch something considerable. 

Jean. Ola, Madam! you won't part with 
that surely; your neck is like alabaster under 
it. Did you bat know how they admired you 
at Prince Dormach’s the last time you wore 
it.—I would sell the very gown from my back 
ere I parted with it. 

Countess. So they admired me at Prince 
Dormach’s then? 

Jean. O dear, my lady! the Prince’s valet 
told me, though two young beauties from 
Brussels were there, nobody spoke of any one 
but you. 

Countess. Well; to please thee, then, 1'll 
keep it. 

Jean, La! here is a little emerald ring, my 
badly 5 those brokers will despise such a trifle, 
and give you a mere nothing for it La, who 
would think it! it fits my fingers to a2 hair. 
It must be a mort too large for your delicate 
hand. 

Countess. Keep it for thyself then, since 
it fits thee. He was a great fool who gave it 
me, and had it made of that awkward size. 

Jean. I thank you, my lady; I wish you 
would give me every thing in this precious 
casket that has not been the gift of a sage. 

Countess. Thou art right, child. It would 
put many a hundred louis-d’ors into thy 








(holding up a string of pearls.) whose bandy 
legs were trick’d out most Teheately in fine- 
clocked hose of the nicest and richest em- © 
broidery. Rest his soul! I made as much of 
those legs as the hosier did. : 

Jean. I doubt it not, Madam, and deserved 
what you earned full as well. 

Countess. (looking again at her pearls.) 
There is not a flaw in any of them. 

Jean, Aye; commend me to such legs! 
had they been straighter, the pearls had been 
worse. 

Countess. This amber box with brilliants I 
had from an old croaking Marquis, who pes- 
tered every music room in the principality to 
the dey of his death, with notes that would 
have frightened a peacock. As long as he 
sang, poor man! I considered myself as hav- 
ing a salary on the musical establishment at 
the rate of two hundred ducats per month, 

Jean. Aye, God send that all the old Mar- 
quises in these parts, would croak for us at 
this rate. C 4 

Countess. I have no reason to complain: 
my present friend bleeds as freely as any of 
his 5 predecessurs. 

jean. So he should, my Lady. Sach non- 
sense as he writes ought not to be praised for 
atrifle. I would not do it, I’m sure. 

Countess. Dost thou ever praise then for 
profit ? 

Jean, To be honest with you, Madam, I 
have done it,as who has not? But never since 
I entered your Jedyship’s service; for why 
should you reward me for praising you, when 
all the world does it for nothing ’—No, no, 
my Lady; you are too wise for that. 

Countess. There is somebody at the door. 
Jean. {t is Hovelberg. 

Open then, but let nobody else 


in, ao 
Jean the door, and Hovelberg enters, 

folonsed by Baron Baurchel, disguised as an 

Armenian Jew.) ‘ 

Countess. { am happy to see you, dear 
Hovelberg ; andthis Gentleman also, (curtesy- 
ing to the Bar.) I know it is only a friend . 
whom we may trust, that you would introduce." 
to me on the present occasion. 

Hov. Tu be aure, Madam : a friend we 
depend on. (Drawing Countess’ aside, "and 
speaking in her ear.) A man of few words: 
better to do in this quarter, than this. (Point- 
ing first to his pocket, and then to his head.) 
And that is a good man, you know, to be well 
with, 

Countess, O the best stuff in the world for 
making a friend of. (Returning te the Bar.) 
Sir, I have the highest regard and esteem for 

ou. 


¥ 
Bar. (ina feigned vaice.) On vatch account, 
Madea’ f ) ° 


Countess. O good Sir! on every account. 
Bar. You lov’sh not my religion ? 
Countess. I respect and reverence it pro- 
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Countess, It ia interesting and engaging, 
most assuredly. 

Bar, Nobody telsh me sho before. 

Countess. Because the world is full of en- 
vious people, who will not tell you truths that 
are agreeable. 

Bar. (nodding assent.) Now I understant. 

Countess. Yes, dear Sir; you must do so; 
your understanding is unquestionable. (Look- 
ing archlyto Hovel.) And now, Gentlemen, 
do me the honour to be seated, and examine 
these jewels attentively. 

iov. We would rather stand, if you'll per- 
amit us. 

Countess. (aside to Hovel., while the Baron 
examines the jewels.) My dear Hovelberg, be 
liberal ; for the sum I want is a large one, 
and those jewels would procure it for me an: 
where; only, regarding you as my friend, 
I gave you the first offer.—But your friend, 
methinks, examines every thing’ with great 
curiosity. 

*Hov. Yes, poor man! he likes to appear as 
knowing as he can: this is but natural, you 
know, when one ia deficient in the upper de- 





Countess. That will depend on the price 
you offer for it. ' 

Hov. Being a portrait, it is of no value at 
all, pa to those who have a regard for the 
ori, 

ean. And what part of the world do they 
live in, Mr. Hoyelberg? Can you find them 
out any where ? 

Countess. Nay, peace, Jeanetta.—As a por- 
trait, indeed, itis of no value to any bod: i‘ 
but, as a characteristic old head, it’ should 
fetch a good price. (Shewing it to Baron ) 
Observe, my dear Sir, that air of conceit and 
absurdity over the whole figure : to those who 
have a taste for the whimsical and ridiculous, 
it would be invaluable. Don't you perceive 
it? 

Bar, Not very sure. 

Countess. Not sure! Look at it again. See 
how the eyes are turned languishin, ly aside, 
as ifhe were repeating, “ Dear gentle idol of 
a heart too fond.” (Mimicking the Baron's 
natural te 

Hov. Ha, ha, ha! Your mimickry is ex- 
cellent, Countess. Is it not, Friend Johna- 

lab? 


artment.— But he'll pay like a Prince, if you | dab 


latter and amuse him. 

Bar. Vasht fine stones! Vasht pretty or- 
naments! (To Countess.) You dishposhe 
of all deshe ? ; 

Countess. Yes, every thing. 

Bar. Dere be gifsh here, no doubt, from de 
dear friensh. 

.Hov. Or some favoured lover, rhaps. 

Countess. , (sighing affectedly.) Perhaps so; 
but I must part with them all. 

Bar. (aside to Hov.) Nay, she has some 
tenderness for me: put her not to too severe 
a trial. 

Hov. (aside.) We shall see. 

Bar. (returning to Countess.) You be wo- 
man; and all womansh have de affections for 
some one lover or frient. 

Countess. O how good and amiable and 
considerate you are! [have indeed a heart 
formed for tenderness. : 

Bar. (drawing Hovel aside again.) She 
does love me, Hovelberg: tempt her not with 
an extravagant price for the picture. 

Hoo. (aside.) 1’ll take a better way of man- 

ing it. (Returning to the Countess. My 
Friend desires me to say, Madam, that, if there 
is any thing here you particularly value, he'll 
advance you money upon it, which you may 
pay at your leisure, and you shall preserve 
it. 


Countess. (to Baron.) How generous you 
are, my dear Sir! Yes; there is one thing I 
would.keep. 

Bar. (eagerly.) One ting—dere be one ting; 
tish picture, perhaps. 

Countess. This tuby necklace. 

Bar. You sell tish picture, den ? 

Countess. To be sure, if you'll purchase it. 

Hov. The diamonds are valuable. indeed: 


Bar. O, vasht comical. 

Hov. (aside to him.) She has a good talent, 

Bar. (aside.) Shrewd witch! The words 
of my last sonnet, indeed; but I did not re- 
peat them so. . 

Hov. (aloud.) Though you are an admirar 
ble mimick, Madam, ‘my Friend Johnadab 
does not think your imifation of the Baron, 
entirely correct. 

Countess. (alarmed.) He knows the Baron, 
then ; I have been very imprudent —But pray 
don’t suppose I meant any disrespect to the 
worthy ‘Baron, whom T esteem very much. 

Bar. O vasht much! 

Hov. Be not uneasy, Madam ; my Friend 
will be aecret, and loves a joke mightily. 

Countess. I'll trust, then, to his honour: 
and since he does not like my imitation of the 
Baron, he shall have it from one who does it 
better than I. Jeanetta, amuse this worthy 
gentleman by repeating the Baron's last son- 
net. 

Jean. Nay, my Lady, you make me do it so 
often, I'm fired of taking him off. 

Countess. Do as you are bid, Child. 

Jean; “ Dear gentle idol of a heart too fond, 

“ Why doth that eye of sweetest sym- 


a 

Hoo. He he, ha! Excellent! 

Bar. (off his guard.) By Heaven, this is 
too bad! Your servants taught to turn me 
into ridicule! 

Countess. (starting.) How’s this? Mercy on 
me! 

Hov. Be not alarmed, Countess; I thought 
he would surprise you. My friend is the best 
mimick in Europe: 

Countess. 1 can scarcely recover 
prise. (Th Raran’) Me Jean GOOF 
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talent. The Baron’s own mouth could not 
utter his voice more perfectly than yours. 

Bar. (pulling off his cap and beard.) No, 
Madam, not easily. (Jean. shrieks out and 
the Countesa stands in stupid amazement.) 
This disguise, Madam, has procured for me a 
specimen of the amiable dispositions of a heart 
formed for tenderness, with a sample of your 
talents for mimickry into the bargain; and so 
I wish you good day, with thanks for my 
morning's amusement. 

Countess. (recovering herself.) Ha, ha, ha! 
You understand mumming very well, Baron, 
but I still better. I acted my part well. 

Bar. Better than well, Madam: it was 
the counter-part of my enacting the Baron. 

Jean. Indeed, dear Baron, the Countesa 
knew it was you, and so did I too. Indeed, 
indeed we did. I’m sure it is a very good 
joke: 1 wonder we don't laugh more at it 
than we do. 

Bar, Be quiet, subordinate Imp of this arch 
Tempter! My thraldom is at an end ; andail 
the jewels in that shameful heap were not too 

at a price for such emancipation. (Bow- 

very low to Countess.) ‘Adieu most ami- 
able, most sentimental, most disinterested of 
women ! [Exir. 

Countess. Hovelberg, you have betrayed 
me. 

Ho. Hows0,Madam? You told me your- 
self you was the most sincere woman in the 
world; the Baron doubted your regard for 
him ; how could I then dissuade him from 
putting it to the proof, unless I had doubted 
your word, Madam? An insult you could 
never have pardoned. 

Countess. What, you laugh at me, too, you 
villain! (Exit Hovel.) Oh! Iam ruined, 
derided and betrayed! (Throws herself into 
a chair, covering her face with her hand, while 
Jeanetta endeavours to comfort her.) 

Jean, Be not so cast down, my Lady, there 
are more than one rich fool in the world, and 
you have a good knack at finding them out. 

Countess. O, that I should have been so 
unguarded! That I should never have sus- 
pected ! 

Jean, Aye, with his vasht this, and his 
vasht that: it was, as he said, vasht comical 
that we did not. 

Countess. Bring not his detested words 

in to my ears; I can’t endure the sound 
of them. 


Enter VALDEMERE. 

Vald. Well, Madam, you can answer my 
demands now, I hope: Hovelberg has been 
with you. Money, money, my dear mother! 
(Holding out his hand.) There is a fair broad 
palm to receive it; and here (kissing her 
hand coazingly) is a sweet little hand to be- 
stow it. 
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profuse—a small portion of prudence and 
economy would have made us independent of 
every dotard’s humour. 

Vaid. Notable virtues indeed, Madam ; but 
where was I to learn them, pray? Did you 
ever before recommend them to me, by either 
precept orexample? Prudence! Economy! 

hat has befallen you? I’m sure there is 
something wrong, when such words come 


from your lips—Ha! in tears, too! Hovel- 
berg has brought no money then? 

Countess. No, no, Barbarian? He has ru- 
ined me. 

Vald. How so? 


Countess. | cannot tell thee ; it would suf- 
focate me. 

Jean. La, Count! My Lady may well 
call him Barbarian. He brought the old 
Baron with him to purchase the jewels, dis- 
guised like an Armenian Jew ; and when bar- 

ining with her for his own picture, m 
fad said something of the original not muel 
to his liking, and so the old fool tore off his 
disguise and bounced out of the room in a 
great passion. 

Vald. By my faith, this is unlucky! 1 de- 
pended on touching 500 louis d’ors immedi- 


mely- 

‘ountess. Thinking only of yourself still, 
when you may well guess how I am distressed. 
—I shall never again find such a liberal old 
cully as he. 

‘aid. Yes you will, Mother: more readil 
than I shall find the 500 louis.—I owe half 
that sum to Count Pugstoff, for losses at the 
billiard table ; all the velvet and embroidery, 
the defunct suits of two passing years haunt 
me wherever I go, in the form of unmannerly 
tailors: and, besides all this, there is a sweet 
pretty Arabian in the stables of Huckston, my 
jockey, that I am dying to be master of.—B: 
my faith, it is very hard! Had you no suspi- 
cion? How came you to beso much off your 
guard ? 

Countess. I believe it was fated to be so, 
and therefore I_ was blinded for the moment. 
I dreamt last night that I had but one tooth. 
in my head, and it dropped on the ground at 
my feet. This, it is said, betokens the loss of 
a hiend by death, and I trembled for thee, 
my child ; but now, too surely, my dream is 
explained and accomplished. 

Vald. And, methinks, you would have pre- 
ferred the first interpretation. 

Countess. Ah! ungrateful Boy! You know 
too well how I have doated on you. 

Vaid. 1 do know too well: it has done me 
little good, I fear. 

Countess. Jt has done me little good, I'm 
sure, since this is all the gratitude thou hast. 
{ should never, but for thee, have become the 
flaiterer of those I despise, to amass thdse 
odious jewels. 7 

Vald. Ha' the jewels are still here then! 
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least. (Kissing her hand, hastily, and running 
to the table.) TH soon dispose of them all. 


Countess. (running after him.) No, no! not 
so fast,-Valdemere : thou wilt not take them 
all, Haste thee, Jeanetta, and save some of 
them. 

(They all scramble round the table for the jew- 
els, and the scene closes.) 


ACT IT. 


Scene \.—serorE THE GATE OF THE 
CASTLE, 


Enter Nina, who crosses the Stage timidly, stop- 
Ping once or twice, and then, with hesitation, 
giving a gentle knock at the gate. Enter Por- 
ter from the gate, which he opens, 


Porter. (after waiting to hear her speak.) 
‘What do you want, young woman? Did 
you only knock for amusement? 


Nin. No, Sir; is Count Valdemere in the 
caatle? I would speak with him, if he is at 
leisure. 


Port. He is in the castle; but as to speak- 
ing with him, no man, of less consequence 
than his valet, can answer that question. 


Enter Lonrmorg, by the opposite side. 


Here he is. You come opportunely, Mr. | 


Lorimore ; this young person would speak 
with your Master. 

Lor. aside.) O, Nina, I see. (Aloud.) How 
do you do, my pretty Nina? You can’t speak 
with my Master, indeed ; but you may speak 
with the next most agreeable personage in 
these parts, my Master's man, as long as you 
please ; and that, be assured, is a far better 
thing for your purpose, my Princess. 

Nin. Dare you insult me! You durst not 
once have done it.—I do not ask then f6 see 
him : but give him this letter. 

Lor. (taking the letter.) Do you wish this 
precious piece to be read, Child, or to be 
burnt ? 

Nin. Why ask that? To be read, certainly. 

Lor. 1 must not give it to the Count, then, 
but keep it to myself; and if you'll just al- 
low me to make the slight alteration of put- 
ting Lorimore the valet for Valdemere the 
master, as I read, it will be a very pretty, rea- 
sonable letter, and one that may advance your 
honour withal. 

Nin. Audacious Coxcomb! Give it me 
again. (Snatches the letter from him, and 
turns away.) 

Lor. She is as proud as that little devil of 
a Page, her brother. 


(Enter Page behind from the gate.} 
Page. The more devil he be, the fitter 

company for you. Whom spoke you to? 

(Seeing Nina.) Oh, oh! [s Nina here ? 

We: ay 


1D. 








” Nin. Geturning-) My dear Theodore, is if 
thee? did not ask for thee, lest thou 
should’st chide me for coming to the cas 


Page. I won't chide, but I'm sorry to sea 
thee here. Fie, woman! thou art the daugh- 
ter of as brave an Officer, though a poor one, 
as any in the service ; art thou not ashamed 
to come, thus meantly, after a lover who de- 
spises thee ? 

Nin. He promised to marry me. 

Page. He promised a fiddle-stick ! 
deluded simpleton ! 

Nin. Ah, dost thou chide me, boy as thou 
art? 

Page. Who is there to chide thee now, 
when both our parents are dead? Butas they 
would have done, so do I, Sister; I chide thee, 
and love thee too.—Go now; return to the 
good woman from whose house thou hast 
stolen away, and J'll buy thee a new gown 
as soon as my quarter's salary is paid me. 

Nin. Silly child, what care 1 for a new 
gown? But if thou hast any pity for me, 
j give this letter to thy master, ‘ 
| Page. I will, I will: but go thy ways now; 
there is a gentleman coming. ‘And do, dear 
Nina, return no more to the castle till I send 
thee word. Good be with thee, poor simple 
ton! 

[exit Nina, and enter Dartz by the opposite 
side, 

Dart. 1s it thy sister thou hast parted from? 
| I met her in the wood this morning ; she need: 
| not avoid me now. 

Page. Let her go, Sir; the farther she is 
from the castle the better. 

Dart. Thou hast a letter in thy hand. 

Page. Yes, Sir. 

Dart. Which thou art to give to the Count. 

Page. No, Sir; I'll see him choked first. 

(Tearing the letter.) 

Dart. Nay, see what it contains ere thou 
destroyest it. 

Page. (putting it together again and read- 
ing it.) Only upbraiding his unkindness, and 
stuff of that sort, with some nonsense about a 
dream she has had, which makes her afraid 
she shall never see him again. 

Dart. Let me look. (After reading it.) 
This letter may be useful. Come with me, 
my little friend; and we'll devise a way of” 
revenging thy sister on her cruel seducer. 

Page, Will you? I'll worship you like a 
saint of the calendar if you do this. 

Dart. (considering.) Is not your master 
somewhat superstitious? 

Page. Marry is he! but mightily afraid to 
be thought so. He laughed at me when the 
bad fever prevailed for wearing a charm on 
my breast against infection ; But the ver: 
next night, when he went to bed, what shoul 
drop out, think you, as he opened his vest, 
but the very same charm which he hed pro- 
-eured immediately, and worn with such se- 
crecy, that even Valet Lorimore knew noth- 

of ee 
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Dart. This is good; come with me, and I'll 
instruct thee what to do with thy letter. 
[Exeonr. 


Scene Il.—va.pemere’s 
ROOM. 


DRESSING- 


Enter Pace treading softly on tiptoe, and look- 
ing about the Room, 


Page. Aye; the coast is clear, and the 
door of his chamber is a-jar; now is my time. 
(Pulling the torn letter from his pocket, and 
stamping on the floor as he raises his voice.) 
There, cursed letter, Pll make an end of thee! 
Give thee to my master, indeed! I'll give 
thee to the devil first. (Pretending to tear 
the letter, and strew the picces about, while 
Valdemere looking from the door of his cham- 
ber, steals behind him and seizes his hands with 
the remainder of the letter in them.) Mercy 
on me! is it you, my Lord? 

Vald. What art thou doing? What scares 
thee so? Whatletteristhis? Let me see it. 

Page. O no, my Lord, I beseech you, for 
your own sake, don’t read it. 

Vald. Why should not | read it, Boy? 

Page. Lud, I don’t know! you may not 
mind it, perhaps; but were any body to send 
such a letter to me, I should be mainly terri- 
fied. To be sure, death comes as they say, at 
his own time, and we can’t keep him away, 
though we should hang ourselves; but one 
don’t like to be told beforehand the very year 
or day we are to dic, neither. — 

Vaid. The year and day! give me the let- 
ter: give it me immediately. (Snatching the 
fragments of the letter from him, and picking 
‘up a piece or two from the floor, which he puts 
together hastily on a table near the front of the 
stage.) J can't make it piece any way. 

Page. So much the better, my Lord: don't 
try to do it. 

Vald. lt is Nina's hand, I see, but 1 can 
make no sense of it—Aye, now it will do 
(reading.) “I have been terrified with a dream, 
and fear [ shall see you no more.” But 
where is the dream; it is torn off; give it 
me. 

Page. ¥ have it not. 

Vald. Thou liest ! give it me, I say. 

Page. Lud have mercy! as’I tore it off! 
just now, your black spaniel ran away with it. 

Vald. No, varlet, that is a sham; go find 
it; thou knowest where it is well enough. 

Page. Indeed, my Lord, if it is not in the 
black spaniel’s custody it is no where else 
that I know of. 

Vald. (reading again.) 1 fear I shall see 
you no more! But it may be her own death 
as well as mine, that her dream has foretold ; 
and therefore she may see me no more. 

Page. Very tue, you had better think so; 
though it does not often happen that a woman 
is killed at a siege 
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Page. Pest take this hasty tongue of mine ; 
I could bite it off for the tricks it plays me. 

Vald. Ata siege! 

Page. QO, never mind it, Sir. It may be 
some lie after all: some wicked invention to 
make you afraid. 

Vald. (sternly.) What eayest thou? 

Page. O no! If don’t mean afraid; only 
uneasy as it were no, no! not uneasy 
neither ; only somewhatas you feel at present, 
my Lord; you know best what to call it. 

Vald. Ai a siege! : 

Page. Dear my Lord; those words are glu. 
ed to your tongue. 

Vald. (not heeding him.) My grandfather 
perished at a siege, and his grandfather also: 
is this fate decreed in our family for alternate 
generations? (Sinks into a chair by the table, 
and Page seeing him so much absorbed, comes 
close to him, staring curiously in his face.) 

Vald. Take thy varlet’s face out of my 
sight; why art thou so near me? Leave the 
room, I say. [Exit Page. 

(Rising and pacing to and fro as he speaks 
to himself.) 

A hundred dreams prove false for one that 
prefwares any real event—Itshould not have 
en, however : my mother should have found 
for me some other occupation than a military 
life. —— Quit it? No; I can’t do that: the 
world would cry out upon me; Livia would 
despise me.—"Tis a strange thing that women, 
who can’t fight themselves, should so eagerly 
push us to the work.——Pooh! am f a fool 
that it seizes me thus ?——1 would this boy, 
however, had really destroyed the letter. 





Enter Dartz, looking at VaLp: some time be- 
fore he speaks. 


Dart. (aside.)This will do; itis working with 
him. (Aloud, advancing.) My dear Count ;— 
but don't start; 1 bring no bad tidings; I 
come to beg a favour of you. 

Vald. (recovering himself.) Say you are 
come to oblige me. 

Dart. 1 thank you, Valdemere: but faith 
I'm ashamed to mention it; you will laugh 
at me for being so superstitious, 

Vald. Ha! somebody has been dreaming 
about you too. 

Dart. Should you deem me very credulous 
if a thing of this nature had power {o disturb 
me? 

Vald. "Tis even so; they have been dream- 
ing all over the house. “Ha, ha, ha! And 
thou art really uneasy about such flummer 
as this: ha, ha, ha! la, ha, ha! This is ad- 
inirable—delightful !—ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Dart. Be niore moderate with your merri- 
ment: your tears and your laughter come 
so strangely together, one would take you 
for an hysterical girl. : 

Vald. 1 can’t choose but laugh at your 
dreamers; ha, ha, hat 
7 Dart. Don't laugd at me then; for I’m nei- 
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Vald. (becoming serious at once.) Ne: what 
is it then ? 

Dart. I'm almost ashamed to tell you, yet 
Tl throw myself on your mercy and do it.— 
fami in love, then, and fearful of the fortunes 
of war; for you know we must expect sharp 
fighting this ensuing campaign. 

Vald. ( ruefully.) You think so? 

Dart. 1'm certain of it. Now, though I 
have no faith in dreams, I must own I have 
dome in fortune-tellers ; and there is a famous 
one just dome to the castle, whom I would 

lady consult. Will you permit me to bring 

‘im. to yor inner apartment there; that he 
may tell me of my future destiny, whatever 
his art reveal to him? Laugh as you please, 
but refuse me not this favour ; for there is no 
other room in the castle where ¥ can meet 
him, secure from interruption. 

Vald. (smiling affectedly.) And thou art 
really in earnest with this folly ? 

, Dart. When you have heard the wonder- 
ful things this wizard has foretold, you will 
not call it folly. 

Vald. Can'st thou tell me any of them? 

Dart. Take a turn with me on the terrace, 
and thou shalt hear things that will astonish 


ee. 
Vald. Ha, ha! it is whimsical to see thee 
so serious. Such stories are pleasant amuse- 

ment: I'll attend thee most willingly. 
Exzorr, 





ACT Ivy. 


Scene I—a sma Room IN VALDE- 
MERE’S APARTMENTS; BARON BAURCHEL 
IS DISCOVERED IN THE DISGUISE OF 
A FORTUNE*TELLER WITH DARTZ 
STANDING BY HIM, ADJUSTING PART 
OF HIS DRESS, 


Dart. "Twill do well enough. Stand ma- 
jestically by this great chair, with your wors- 
ted robe thrown over the arm of it; it will 
spread out your figure, and make it more im- 
posing.— Bravo! You assume the astrologi- 
cal dignity to admiration ; the rolling of your 
eyes under that black hood almost appale me. 
je as good an astrologer as you have been an 
Armenian Jew, Baron, and we shall be tri- 
umphant. 

Bar. As good, Dartz! If I am not a dolt, I 
shall be better : for there is no danger of Ios- 
ing my temper now ; and being fairly engag- 
edin it, methinks | could assume as man 
shapes as Proteus, to be revenged on this 
false Hyena and her detestable cub. 

Dart. Aye, that is your true spirit. But I 
must leave you now, and wait in the anti- 
rooi for the Count, who will be here present- 
ly. lEar. 


the sonnets I ever wrote, is the most exqui- 
sitely feeling and tender.—When I read it to 
her, she wept—Were her tears feigned ?—I 
can’t believe it—Assassins will weep at a 
high-wrought scene of tragedy, and cut the au- 
thor’s throat when it is over ——Even so.—It 
suited her purposes better to laugh at my 
verses,than acknowledge their genuine effect ; 
and so, forgetting every kindness she owed 
me,——O the detestable worlding ! 11] 
Hush, hush, hush! they are coming. 





Re-enter Dartz, followed by VALEDMERE, . 
who walks shrinkingly behind, peeping past his 
shoulder to the Baron, who slightly inclines 
his body, putting his hand with great solemnity 
three times to his forehead. 


Dart. (aside to Vald. after a pause.) Faith, 
Valdemere, I dare scarcely speak to him; 
tis well you are with me; will you speak to 
him? 

Vald. No; ’tis your own affair; stand to it 
yourself, 

Dart. (aloud.) Learned and gifted Mortal, 
we come to thee. 

Vald. (aside, jogging his arm.) Don't say 


we—'tis your own affair entirely. 
Dart. Well, I should say, gifted Sage, not 
we but I come to thee, to know what fortune 


is abiding me in this up-and-down world. I 
am a lover and a soldier, and liable, as both, to 
great vicissitudes. 

Bar. Thou say'st truly, my Son. And 
who is this young man so much wiser than 
thyself, who does not desire to look into futu- 
rity? 

Dart. It is my friend. 

Bar, (after examining the faces of both for 
some time.) Say more than friend. 

Dart. How so? 

Bar. (still continuing to gaze alternately at 
them.) ’Tis very wonderful: in ali the years 
of my occult experience, 1 never met the like 
before, but once. 

Vald. (aside to Dart.) What does he mean ? 
Ask him, Man. 

Dart. You never met the like but once! 
What inean you, Father? 

Bar. (answers not, tut continues to look at 
them, while Vald., unable to bear it (unger, 
shrinks again behind Dart.) Shrink not 
back, young Man: my eyes make not the 
fate they see, and cannot do you harm.—’Tis 
wonderful! There is not in your two faces 
one trait of resemblance, yet your fortunes 
in the self-same mould are cast: ye are in 
fate twin-brothers. 

Dart. Indeed! then my friend need only 
listen to my fortune, and he'll have his own 
into the bargain. 

Bar. Nay, nay, my Sons, be advised, and 
inquire not into futurity. They are the hap- 
piest men, who have fewest dealings with 
such miserable beings gs meeelf Reinga 
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of averting them. Be advised, and suppress 
unprofitable surioetty 

Dart. By my fay, Sage! I cannot suppress 
it. 
Bar. Then let your friend go. He is wise 
enough not to wish to know his future fate, 
and | have already said, you are in this twin- 
brothers. 

Dart. Retire then, Valdemere. 

Vald. (agitated and irresolute.) {had better, 
perhaps. Yet there is within me a strange 
and perverse craving —lI will retire (going to 
the door, and stopping short.) Live in fearful 
ignorance, fancying evils that may never be! 
Revere better to know all at once. ( Returning.) 
Is it our general fortunes only, or is there some 
particular circumstance of our fate, now pres- 
ent to your mind, of which you advise us to 
be ignorant ? 

Bar, There is 

Vald. (pulling Dart. by the arm.) Come away, 
come away ; don’t hear it. 

Dart. Cam bound by some spell; I must 
stay to hear it. 

‘ald, Tam certainly bound also; I know 
not hows is ; I mast ene it too. 

Bar. Be it as you will. ler writi 
characters on a walle, with pr alte 
Propose your questions. 

fart. The name, age and quality, of her 
who is my love. (Bar, writes again.) The 
initials of her name I protest, and her to 
a day, nineteen years ond ahalf. And her 
quality, good Father ? 

Bar, Only daughter and heiress of an emi- 
nent Dutch butter-dealer. 

Dart. Nay, you are scarcely right there, 
Sage ; you inight at least have called him 
Burgo-master.—But let it pass. She loves 
me,{ hope. (Bar. nods.) I knew it. And 
now let ine know if she shall ever be my wife ; 
and how many children we shall have. 

Vald. (aside to Dart.) Deuce take wife and 
children too! What is all this drivling for? 

Dart. (aside to him.) 1 thought you were in 
love as well as myself. 

Vald. So Lam; but be satisfied that she 
loves you, and pass on to things of deeper im- 

ort. 
is Dart. (aside.) Can any thing be of deeper 
import? (Aloud.) I should like very well, 
ifted Father, to have two or three black 
aired burly knaves, and a little fair dameel to 
play with, 

Vald. (aside to Dart.) Would they were 
all drowned in a horse-pond! Look how rue- 
fully the Sage shakes his head at thee: wife 
or children thou wilt never have. 

Dart. Shall 1 never be married, Father? 
‘What shall prevent it? 

Bar, Death. 

Dart, Shall 1 lose her? (Turning to Vald.) 
Do you not tremble for Livia? 

Vald. Is it her death ? Did he say so? Ask 
him. 

De 
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Vald. (seizing the Baron’s robe.) Whose 
death? Whose death ? Is it only the Lady's? 

Bar. Nay, do not detain me. There isa 
deep depression on my mind. Good-night to 
you! ll tell you the remainder when you 
are better prepared to hear it. 

Dart. No, no! the present time is the best. 
= Vaid. (in a feeble voice.) You had better let 

jim go. 

Dart. (catching hold of the Bar.) You must 
not leave us in this tremendous uncertainty. 
Whose death shall prevent my marriage ? 

Bar. Let me examine, then. Stretch out 

our hand. (Dartz holds out his hand, and 
Vala. involuntarily does the same, but draws 
it back again, as Bar. begins to inspect it.) 
Nay, don’t draw back your hand: I must 
examine both palms to see if the line of death 
be there. 

Dart. The line of death must be on every 
man’s hand, 

Bar. But if it be early or impending death, 
the waving of the shroud will lie across it. 
(Vald. shudders and turns aay his head, and 
the Bar., after looking at both their hands, 
starts back from them, and shakes his head 
Piteously. y 

Dart, What is the matter, Father? What 
is the matter ? 

Bar, Ask not; J will not tell what | know ; 
nothing shall compel me. [Exit hastily, 

Vald. (turning round.) 1s he gone? Went 
he by the door? 

Dart. What way he went, I know not. He 
has vanished, I believe < did you hear his steps 
on the floor? 

Vald, 1 heard nothing. 

Dart. (after a short pause.) How do you 
feel, Count? 

Vald. Ha! do you feel it too? 

Dart. Feel what? 

Vald. As if a cold shroud were drawn over 

‘ou. 

s Dart. Aye, so I think I do.— But never 
mind it: we may still have some good months 
or weeks before us; let us go to the banquet 
and put a merry face upon it: a cup of wine 
will warm us again. What, though my gran- 
dam dreamt at my birth that I should be slain 
in a breach, and the weird witch of Cronin- 
berg confirmed it : I'll live and be merry while 
Imay. 

Vaid. Ha! and thy grandam had such a 
dream ! 

Dart. Never mind it: a cup of wine will 
soon cheer us again. 

Vaid. Would to Ged I had one now! 

Dart. You have no time to take wine at 
present: I hear a bustle below; they are go- 
ing to the grotto already.—Who's at the 
door? (Opens the door.) Your valet with your 
new suit for the banquet. PH léave you 
then. [Exrr Dartz, and enter Lorimore 2with 
@ suit of clothes over his arm, followed by 


Page) iw 
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waiting for you to go to the grotto. Look at 
this coat, my Lord: the fashion of it is ex- 
quisite, and it has such an air with it; there 
is not, besides yourself, a man in the empire 
that would know how to wear it. 
Page. His consummate valet excepted. 
Lor. Hold your pence Sirrah.. ‘Look 





here, my Lord ; if t had not myself given the 
tailora few hints, he could never fave had 
genins enough to finish it in thie style, I'd 


give.a ducat that the Marquis De Florimel’s 
valet could see it. He pretenda——But you 
don’t look at it, my Lord: what is the matter 
with you? 

Yala. (sagerly.) Is any thing the matter? 

Lor. Nothing, my Lord; but the Indies are 
waiting for you to go with them to the grotto: 
won’t you be pleased to put on your new 
“coat? 

Vald. Put it on then. 
arms to puton the cout.) 

Lor. But we must first take off the old coat. 

Vald. I forgot that. (Trying to pull off his 
coat.) It sticks strangely to me: d’off it if 
thou ari ‘i of he )N 

Lor. (after pulling off his coat.) Now, m 
Lord thrust aoa amninto this beautiful sleeve ;- 
the whole beau monde of Paris can't shew you 
its fellow.—That is the wrong arm, my lord. 

Vald. It will do; it will do. 

Lor. Pardon me, my Lord: your left arm 
won't do for the right sleeve of the coat. 

Vald. (holding out his other arm, and fum- 
dling some time.) There is no hole at all to 
put my arm into. 

; Lor. Nay you push your hand past it; here, 
here. 

Vald. Where sayest thou? "Tis mightily 
perplexed. 

Page. (aside to himself.) Either the coat or 
the coat’s master is perplexedenough. (Aloud, 
offering him his hat.) You won't go, my Lord, 
without your new hat and plume. 

Vald. Plume ¢ 

Page. Yes, my Lord, and it will wave so 
handsomely too, for the company walk hy 
torch-light in procession. 

Vald. Let them move on, and I'll follow. 

Page, No, they can’t go without you, my 
Lord. * 

Vald. How is it? Am I one of the pall- 
bearers? 

Page. It is not a funeral, my Lord. 

Vaid, I forgot; the chillness of the night 
has bewildered me. 

Lor. You are not well, my Lord; what is 
the matter with you? 

Vald. Nothing, leave me ulone for a little. 

Lor. Will you not join the company? The 
proceasion is prepared to set out. 

Vald. Aye, very true; tell me when they 
move the body, and I’ll follow it. 

Page. He, he, he ! a funeral again. 

Lor. Unmannerly imp ; what art thou snick- 
ering at? (To Vald. in « laud distinct voice.) 


(Stretching out his 


It is not a funeral, my Lord. The lady Livia, 
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, and are waiting impatiently below till 


you join them. 

Vald. {rubbing his forchead.) It is so: how 
went it out of my head? 
dinner must have fuddled me. 
immediately. 

Lor. Lean on me, my lord; you are not 
well, I fear. 


That wine afler 
T'lijein them 


Vald, No, no! the fumes of that diabolical 


champaign have left my head now. 
Lor. \t 


must have been mixed with some 


black drug, I think, to produce such n sombre 
intoxication. 

Page. It may rest in the cellar long enough 
for me; I'll none on’t. 

Lor. Peace, young Sir; and go before with 
one of these lights. 


[Exxoxt, Page lighting them, 


Scene I[.—an arncHED GROTTO, THE 


ROOF AND SIDES OF WHICH ARE CRUST~ 
ED OVER WITH SHELLS AND CORALS, 
&c. 5 A BANQUET SET OUT, ORNAMEN- 
TED WITH LAMPS AND FESTOONS OF 
FLOWERS. 


Enter Cuunress, led in by Dantz, and Livia 
y VALDEMERE, two other Ladies by the 
a 


Ron and WALTER BaurcHEL, Page and 


Attendants following. 


Liv. Welcome all to my sea-nymph's hall; 


and do me the honour to pinse yourselves at 
table, as best pleases your 

mony.—if you hear any sound without, 'tis 
but the .rolli 
head; and nothing can intrude on our merri- 
ment, but a whale, or a mermaid, or a dol- 
phin. 


fancy, without cere- 


of forty fathom water over- 


Walt. This same sea-nymph must have an 


ingeniousart of cultivating roses in the bottom 
of the ocean. 


Liv. lt must be a- perfect contrivance in- 


deed that escapes the correct taste of Mr. 
Walter Baurchel. 
may likewise be an incongruity: shall I or- 
der them away, and feast you on salt-water 
and limpits ? 


Fruit and ices perhaps 


Bar. Aye, pickle him up with brine, ina 


corner by himself; for he has a seeret sym- 
pathy with every thing uncherishing and 


yungent. 
me. 


. Do me the honour to take your places. 


Tcan pretty well divine which of the ladies 
willbe your charge, gentle Baron.—But how 
is this? The Countess and you exchange 
strange looks, methinks, as if you did not 
know one another. 


Bar. Some people exchange strange looks, 


fair Livia, from the opposite cause. 


Liv. E don’t comprehend you: should you 


have preferred being in masks? that indeed 
would have been « less common amusement. 


Bar, By no means, Madam; the Countess 


and I meeting one another unmasked is a very 
uncommon one. 


Coamteoes. You know best. Baron. as far as 
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you are yourself concerned: you always ap- 
peared to me a good and amiable man, and a 
most tender and elegant poet. 

Bar, Of which, Madam, you always took 
great care to inform me, asa sincere and dis- 
Interested friend. 

Lio. Ha! what is all this? Poo, poo! take 
your places together as usual : a love-quarrel 
never inary merry-making. 

Walt. Yes, tender doves! let them smooth 
down their ruffled feathers by one another as 
sweetly as they can. Why should you, Ma- 
dam, give yourself any uneasiness about it.— 
But the Count, methinks, is less sprightly 
than usual: there are no more Jove-quarrels, 
J hope, in the party. 

Liv. (looking at Vata) Indeed you are very 
silent: I have been too much occupied to ob- 
serve it before. You don’tlike my grotto, I fear. 

Vald. Pardon me! I like it very well: I 
like it very much, 

Liv. But this is not your usual manner of 
expressing approbation. 

Vald. 1a it not? you do me honour to re- 
member it, (Speaking confusedly as the com- 
pany sit down to table.) My spirits are very— 
het is to say, not altogether, but considera- 

rah ae Vsldemere? os jl 

ald, (snatching up a glass and filling a 
bumper of wine, “buick he’ swallows hastily) 
No, Dartz; light as a feather. My tongue 
was 80 confoundedly parch'd: this wine is 
excellent (drinking another bumper.) There 
ia more beauty in these decorations than [ was 
aware of: the effect, the taste is incompara- 
ble. (Drinks again.) It is truly exquisite. 

Walt. The champaign you mean, Count. 
I should have guess’d as much. 

Vald. No, no; the decorations.——Is it 
champaign? Let me judge of its favour more 
considerately ; (drinks again.) upon honour it 
is fit for the table of a god.—But our hostess 
is a divinity, and ‘tis nectar we quaff at her 
board.—Wine ! common earthly wine! I'll 
thrust any man thro’ with my rapier that says 
it is but wine. 

Bar. Keep your courage for a better cause, 
Count. Report says the enemy are near us; 
and you may soon have the honour to exert it 
in defence of your divinity. 

Walt. Which will be ‘a sacred war, you 
know, and will entitle you, perhaps, to the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Vald. The enemy? 

* Walt. Aye, report says they are near us. 

Vald. Beitso: I shallbe prepared for them. 
(drinks again.) 

Dart. (aside to Walt.) By my faith, he will 
be prepared for them, for he'll fill himself 
mortal drunk, and frustrate our project en- 
tirely. (Aside to Page.) Go, boy, and bid 
them make haste: thou understand’st me ? 

Page. (aside.) Trust me for that: the Phi- 
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of war and of military glory, which the ten- 
derness of a too fearful mother has hitherto 
with difficulty restrained ; and in your cause, 
charming Livia, he will be enthusiastically 
devoted. . 

Liv. 1 claim him then as my Knight, when- 
e’er I stand in need of his valorous arma; 
though it may, perhaps, prove but a trouble- 
some honour. 

Vald. It is an honour I would purchase— 
aye, purchase with a thousand lives. 1 
say it, divine Livia, with a thousand lives —— 
Life !—life !—What is it? but the breath of a 
moment: I scorn it. (Getting up from table, 
and reeling about.) The enemy did they say? 
Let an host of them come: this sword shall 
devour every mother’s son of them.—I'm pre- 
pared for them all. 

Bar. (aside to Dart.) He is too well pre- 
pared; we were foolish to let him drink so 
much, 

Countess. (aside to Vald.) Be seated again ; 
you disturb the company. 2 

Vald. (still reeling about.) Aye, divine 
Livia; but the breath of a moment; 1 scorn 
it. (An alarm without : Re-enter Page; usif 
much frightened, 

Page. O my lady Livia! O my Masters! 
O gentles all! a party of the enemy is com- 
ing to attack the castle, and they'll murder 
every soul of us. 

7 Vald, Speak plainer, Wretch ; what said’st 
thou ? 

Page. (speaking loud in his ear.) The enemy 
are coming to attack the castle. 

Vald. Thou liest. 

Page. | wish I did; but he will confirm my 
words, (Pointing to a Servant who now enters 
in alarm.) 

Ser. (to Vald.) He speaks truth, my lord ; 
they are approaching in great strength. 

‘ald. Approaching! are they near us then? 

Page. Aye marry! too near. They beat 
no drum, as you may guess; but the heavy 
sound of their march strikes from the hollow 
ground most fearfully. (Valdemere becoming 
perfectly sober, stands confounded.) 

Liv. (and the Ladies, much alarmed.) What ~ 
shall we do? What will become of us? 

Dart. Have courage, Madam; have cour- 
age, Ladies; the valiant Valdemere is your 
defender ; you have nothing to fear. 

Liv. (and Ladies crowding close to Vald.) 
Aye, dear Count; our safety depends on yau. 
Save us! Save us! We have no refuge but 
you. (All clamouring at once.) 

Vald. Hush, hush, hush! They'll hear you. 
(In a low choked voice.) 

Dart. Nay, don’t whisper, Valdemere ; they 
are not so near us yet. 

Bar. Rouse ye, Count, and give your or- 
ders for the defence of the castle immediate! 

Dart. We are ready to execute them, 
they ever so daring. 
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Vald, My orders ! 
Dart. Tout orders quickly. ies 
Vaid. I am thinking-~—[ was thinki 

_ Page. (aside.) How to save yourself, fhe. 


Vey 
Bar. Well, noble Count, what are your 
thoughts. 
Vald. I—1—I am considering. 
Walt. Thought and consideration become a 
‘ood Commander, with some spice of activity 
into the bargain. . 
Dart. There is no time to deliberate ; issue 
your orders immediately. Under such an able 
commander we may stand a siege of some 


days, 

Vald. A siege !—Aye, the very thing—and 
so suddenly ! 

Page. You tremble, my Lord ; shall J bring 
you drops? 


Countess. Thou liest, Boy ; get thee gone! 
(Aside to Vald.) Are you beside yourself? 

‘ell them what to do; they wait for your or- 
ders. 

Vald. 1 order them all to the walls. Haste, 
haste, (pushing off the'Ladies who stand next 
him.) and man them as well as you can. 

Bar, Woman them, you mean, Valdemere ; 
these aré ladies you push. 

Countess. Nay; you crowd apon him too 
much—you confuse him’ he is as brave as 
his sword, if you would leave off confounding 
him so. 

Liv. Dear Valdemere ! What is the matter? 
Rouse yourself, rouse yourself! (4 great alarm 
without.) Hear that sound : they are at hand; 
what shall we do? There isa vault by the side 
of this grotto, where we poor miserable women 
may be concealed, but—— 

‘ald. (eagerly,) Where is it? My duty is 
to take care of you, dear Livia : come, come 
with me, and I'll place you in security. 
(Catches hold of the Page in his hurry, and runs 
off with him.) 

Countess. Stop, stop! That is the Page you 
have got. Will you eave me behind you? 
(As Vald. is about to drag the Page into a re- 

cess at the side of the stage, the Boy ldughs 

outright, and he discovers his mistake.) 

Vald. Off, Wretch! Where is Livia; come, 
come, my Life! where are you? (Stretching 
out one hand to her, while his body bends eager- 
ly the other way.) 

Liv. No, Count; I will not go. Alarm 
overcame me for the moment; but now I will 
enter the castle ; and if the enemy should take 
it, they shall find me there in a situation be- 
coming its Mistress. 

Omnes. Bravely said, lady! Let us all to 
the castle. 

Dart. With or without 2 commander, we'll 
defend it to the last extremity. 5 

Countess, (going to Vald. and speaking in 
his car, while she pulls him along with her.) 
Come with the rest, or be di d forever. 

= ne fencl > i ae 








without, and ExEUNT in great hurry and con- 

fusion.) 

Scenz IiI.—a enove ny THE cASTLES 
THE SCENE DARKENED, AND MOVING 
LIGHTS SEEN THROUGH THE TREES 
FROM THE CASTLE, SOMETIMES 
GLEAMING FROM THE BATTLEMENTS, 
AND SOMETIMES FROM THE WINDOWS, 


Enter Nixa witha Peasant’s: surtout over her 
dress, 


Nin. O, if in this disguise I could but enter 
the castle! Alaa! the company are gone in, 
and the gate is now shut. an wait here till 
daybreak.—Woe is me! He passed by me 
quickly, and heard me not when I spoke to 
him.. O mercy ! Soldiers coming here ! 











(Hides herself amongst some bushes.) 
Enter Bounce, followed by Soldiers, 


Bounce. Come, let us hector it here awhile ; 
I'll warrant ye we make a noise that might 
do for the siege of Troy. 

Ast Sold. Aye, you’re a book-learned man, 
Corporal : you're alwaya talking of that there 
siege. Could they throw a bomb in those 
days, or fire off an eighteen-pounder any bet- 
ter than ourselves? (Firing heard without.) 

Bounce. Hark! our Comrades are at it on. 
the other side: let us to it here at the same 
time. I'll warrant ye we'll make the fair 
Lady within and my Lady's fair gentle women, 
and the village Cure himself, should he be of 
the party, cast up their eyes like boiled fish, 
and say ten pater-nosters in a breath. 

(Voices without.) 
Hallo! hallo! Comrades! 
Who goes there? 


Enter 2d SotpieRr and others. 


2d Sold. What makes you so quiet, an’ be 
hanged to you! An old woman with her 
spinning-wheel might be stationed here to as 
much purpose. I could not tell where to find 
rou. 
a, Bounce. By my faith, ‘tis the first time 
Corporal Bounce was ever accused of not 
making noise enough. Come ; we'll give you 
a round shall make the whole principality 
tremble, 
(They prepare to fire, when 3d Soldier enters 


in haste.) 
3d Sold. Hold, there! Spare your powder 
for better purpose: an advanced | corps of the 
enemy is coming in good earnest, and march- 
ing in haste to the castle. 

ounce. So, we're to have real fighting 
then! Faith, Comrade, valiant as I am, a lit- 
tle sham thunder, and a good supper after it, 
would have pleased my humour full as well 
; at this presenttime. Pest take it! They must 
the gates and let usi What gentlemen 
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~_ 8d Sold. The Chevalier Dartz is there, and 

Count Valdemere. 

Bounce. Ah! he's but a craven-bird, that 

game Count: a kind of Free-mason-goldier, 

for parades and processions, and the like. If 
: the young Baron de Bertrand were there, we 

should be nobly commanded. 

3d Sold. Don’t stand prating here ; let us 

: give the alarm to the rest of our Comrades, 
and get into the castle ere the enemy come 
up with us. 

Bounce. Come, then! But what moves 
amongat the bushes? (Pulling out Nina.) A 
girl, i'faith, disguised in 2 countryman’s sur- 
tout. 

Nin, O dear—O mercy! Don’t be angry 
with me: [’m a poor harmless creature. 

Bounce. Blessings on thee, pretty one! 
thou’rt harmless enough : don’t think we’re 
afraid of thee, Come away with us: we’ll 
lodge thee safely in the castle. (Exeunr. 


ACT V. 
Scene I—a HALL IN THE CASTLE. 


Enter Liy14 and the Baron, talking as they 
enter. 

Liv. Yes, Baron; you and your friends 
have, by this plot of yours, taught me a se- 
vere leason ; and I thank you for it, though 
my own understanding ought to have made 
it unnecessary. 

Bar, Dear Livia; why should a youn, 
woman like you be so much affronted at find- 
ing her understanding—for you are mighty 
fond of that word understanding—not quite 
infallible? At the age of 63, an age I shall 
henceforth honestly own I have attained, one 
is not surprised at some small deficiencies 
‘even in one’s own understanding. One can 
then, aa I shall henceforth do, give up the 
vanity of being & wise man. 

Liv. And a poet, too, Baron? 
too much to give up in one day. 

Bar. Posterity will settle that point, Mad- 
am, and I shall give myself very little concern 
about the matter. 

Liv, Which one can easily perceive is per- 
fectly indifferent to you. (Noise without.) 
What increased noise is that? Since your 
poor victim is already sacrificed, (for they tell 
me he is gone, on pretence of violent illness, 
to the vaults under the castle,) why continue 
this mock-war any longer? - 


That were 


Enter Servant, 

Bar. By this man’s looks one might suppose 
that our mockery had turned to earnest. 

Lin, (to Sery.) What is the matter : 

Serv. A party of the real enemy, Madam, 
has come to attack the castle, and is now 
fighting with the Chevalier’s men at the gate. 

Lie. Why did you not open the gate to re- 





Serv. They called to us to get in; but we 
could not distinguish them from the enemy, 
who were close on their heels; so we let 
down the portcullis, a’nt please you, and 
they must fight it out under the walls as-they 


can. 

Bar. Is the Cheyalier in the castle? 

Serv. O lud, no, Sir! he sallied out by the 
postern with Mr. Walter Baurchel and some 
of the domestics, and is fighting with them 
like a devil. But his numbers are so amall, 
we fear he must be beaten; and. 

Liv. And how can we hold out with neither 
men, ammunition, nor provisions. Merciful 
Heaven deliver us! 





Enter Maip-seRvants, wringing their hands, 


Maids. O lud, lud! What will become of 
us? What will become of us? What shall 
we do? 

Bar. Any thing you please but stun us 
with such frantic clamour. Get off to your 
laundries and your store-rooms, and your 
dressing closets, and don’t increase the confa 
an nee ‘aaa ; een 

xEUNT Maids, clamouring and wringin: 
L ee aamerine nging 

Liv. You are yough with those poor crea- 
tres; they are very much frightened. 

Bar. Not half so'frightened as those who 
make less noise. They think it necessary to 

ise an out-cry, because they are women and 
it is expected from them. I have been long 
enough duped in this way ; I have no patience 
with it now.—But I must go to the walls, and 
try to be of use. (going.) 

(Voice without.) Succour! Succour ! 
Lip, Ha! there is a welcome cry. 


Enter JEANETTS, 


Succour did they say ? 

Jean. Yea, my Lady: a band of men come 
to relieve us; and their leader is charging the 
enemy so furiously sword in hand !—the 
Chevalier, they said, fought like a devil ; but 
he fights like forty devils. We have been 
looking down upon them by torch-light from 
the walls; and their swords flash, and their 
plumes nod, and their eyes glare in the light 
so gallantly, 1 could almost sally out myself 
and take a bout with them. 

Bar. (to Jean.) Aye, Minx ; thou’rt forward 
enough to do any thing. 

Liv. Nay, chide -her not when she brings 
us good news.—Heaven be praised for this 
timely aid! What brave man has brought it 
to us? Dost thou know him, Jeanetta? 

Jean. No, Madam: for, thank God! his 
back is to us, and his face to the- foe; but 
there is a smack in his air of the Baron de 
Bertrand. - 

Bar. Ha! my brave Antonio! I'll beaworn 
itis he. Come; let us to the ramparts, and 
look down on the combatants. 

‘Te: Fane cant thaws Ha ak tne blend. 
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Scune II.—a pang vauit. 


Enter VaLDEMERE, followed by Pace, carryin 
a torch in one hand, and his vamed cap athe 
Other. 

Vald. (after hurrying some paces onward, 
stops short, and looks wildly round him.) Is 
there a passage this way ? 

Page. No, my Lord; but you run marvel- 
lously fast for one so ill as you are ; I could 
scarcely, keep up with you: pray stop here 
awhile, and take breath. 

Vaid. Stop here, and that sound still behind 
me! . 

Page. What sound? 

Vald. Did’st thou not hear the tread of 
heavy steps behind us? The trampling of 
& whole band ? 

Page. {t was but the sound of my feet fol- 
lowing you. 

Vaid, Only that. The castle is taken thou 
say’st, and the ruffians are in quest of me. 

Page, Aye, marry are they Their savage 
leader says, as the old tale-book has it, that 
he'll have the heart's blood of Count Valde- 
mere on his sword before he eat or sleep. 

Vald. His sword ! 

Page. Aye, my Lord, a good heavy rapier 
T assure you; and he swears, since you have 
not fought like a man on. the walls, he'll kill 
you like a rat in your hole. 

Vald. 1 am horribly beset! 

Page. Aye, hot work, my Lord ; the big 
drops fall from your forehead, like a thunder 
shower. 

Vald. Thou liest ; I am cold as the damp of 
a sepulchre. 

Puge. And pale too, as the thing that lies 
within it. 

Vald, (listening.) Hark, hark! they are 
coming. 

Page. I hear nothing. 

Vaid. Thou dost! thou dost! lying varlet, 
with that treacherous leer upon thy face : thou 
hast decoyed me here for destruction. (Catch- 
ing him by the throat.) 

Page. For mercy, my Lord, let go your 
hold! £ hear nothing, as I hope to be saved, 
but our own voices sounding again from the 
vaulted roof over our heads. 

Vald. Aye, it is vaulted ; thou'rt right per- 
haps.—This strange ringing in my ears will 
not suffer me to know the sounds that really 
are, from those are not.—Why dost thou grin 
80? I have a frenzy I believe ; T know ] am 
strangely disordered. It was not so with me 
yesterday. I could then——Dost thou grin 
still? Stand some paces off: why art thou 
always so near me ? 

Page. (retiring to the opposite side of the 
stage.) I had best, perhaps: his hand has the 
gripe of a madman. 

Vald. (leans his back against the side-scene, 
pressing his temples tightly with both hands, 
and speaking low ie himself.) This horrible 








Rigas! 

Page. { must let him rest for a times 

(Pause.}—It_ is cold here doing nothipg. 
(Puts on his cap.)\—He moves not: his ey 
have a fixed ghastly stare; truly he is i 

(Going up to him.) You are very ill, my§ 

ord. : 


Vald, (starting.) Have mercy upon me! } 


Page. Don’t start, my Lord; it was ] whe’ 
spoke to you. i 
Vald. Who art thou? 


Page. Your Page, my Lord. : 
Vald. Ya! only thou! thy stature seemed ; 
gigantic. . 
Page. This half-yard of plume in my cap,’ 
and your good fancy have made it so, 4 

Vald. Aye; thou wert unbonnetted before, 
Keep by me then, but don’t speak to me.: 
(Puiting his hand again to his temples.) 

Page. Nay, I must ask what is the matter. 
You are very ill: what is the matter with you ? 

Vaid. There isa beating within me like’ 
the pendulum of a great clock. : 

Page. Is it in your heart or your head, my 
Lord? : 

Vald. Don't speak to me:' it is every 
where. 

Page. Rest here awhile ; they will not dis 
cover you. You are indeed very ill.—Are 
you worse ? : 

Vald. Speak not ; my mouth is parched 
like a cinder ; I can’t answer thee. 

Page. I'll fetch you some water. (Going., 

Vald. (springing across the stage after him., 
Not for the universe. 

Page. (aside.) He's strong enough still I 
see. (Turning his ear to the entry of the vault.) 
ana” Thou'rt listening ; thou hear’st some+ 

Ing. 

Pag ‘e. By my faith they are coming now. 

Vald. Merciful Heaven! where shall { run‘? 

Page. Where you please, my Lord. 

Vald. (hurrying two or three steps on, in a@ 
kind of groping way.) ‘The light file me: [ 
don’t see where I am going. 

Page. Nay it burns very clearly ; I fear it 
will discover where we are. 

Vaid. Put it out! put it out, for God's sake ! 
— Where is it? (Seizeson the torch, puts it out, 
stamping on it with his feet, then laying him. 
sof on the floor.) I am gone—I am dead ; 
tell them so, for God's sake ! 

Page. \ shall tell but half'a lie when I do. 


Enter Baron and Water Baurcuet. with 
Soldiers’ cloaks thrown over them, and Livia 
in the same disguise, with a military cap 
drawn over her eyes, a Servant preceding 
them with torches. 


Liv. (shrinking back as she enters.) Is he 
dead? (Page nods, and winks to her signifi- 
cantly.) 

Bar. (in a rough voice.) Has the Caitiff es- 
caped my sword? Have I thirsted for his 
blood in vain? 


Balt fxs we wrrivk. Hines wien \ Ea: tet eet he 
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Page. O don’t do that, gracious merciful 
’ ir! “You'll but defile your worshipful fin- 

re in touching of a dead corse, which brings 
fea luck with it. 

Walt, Well then, Boy, I will not; but 
there are a couple of brawny knaves without, 
who are burying the dead for us; they shall 
come forthwith,and cast him into the pit with 
the rest. 

Page. O lud, no, Sir! don’t do that, please 
your worshipful Goodness! What ifhe[should 
come alive again? 

Walt, Never fear that: I'll draw this rapier 
cross his laced cravat, and make it secure. 

Vald. (starting up upon his knees.) Mercy, 
merey ! slay not a dying man ; let me breathe 
my last breath without violence. 

Liv. (covering her eyes, and turning awa 
her head.) Torment bim no more, | beseec: 
you! 

Enter Antonio, and Dartz with his arm 
bound up. 





Ant. Nay, Gentlemen, this is unfeeling, 
ungenerous, unmanly. Stand upon your 
feet, Count Valdemere, (raising him up.) 
there are none but friends near you, if friends 
they may be called, who have played-you 

an abominable, trick. 

Vald. How is this? Art thou Antonio? 
Where are those who would have butcher’d 
me 

Omnes, Liv. and Ant. excepted. Ha,ha, ha! 
(laughing some time) 

Bar, Nowhere, Valdemere, but in your 
own imagination. We have put this deceit 
upon you to cure you of arrogance and boast- 
ing. 

Walt. Running the usual risk, gentle 

_. Count, of not having our services very thank- 

~ fully dcknewledged” 

"Wald. You have laid a diabolical snare for 
me, and I have fallen into it most wretched- 
Iy.—I have been strangely overcome. J have 

_ been moved as with magic.—I have been—— 
I—I know not—What shall I call it? 

Walt. Give yourself no trouble about that, 
Count; we can find a name for it. 

Ant. Nay, good Sir; ie shall not call it 
by any name a man would be asham--—(cor- 
recting himself) unwilling to hear. The 
Count, as Dartz has informed me, while I 
bound up his wound above stairs, fas been 
tampered with, by dreams and fortune-telling 
and other devices, in a way that might have 
overcome many a man, who, differently cir- 
cumstanced, would not have shrunk from his 
duty in the field. And shall we sport wan- 
tonly with a weakness of our nature in some 
degree common to all? We admire a brave 
man for overcoming it, and should pity the 
less brave when it overcomes him. 

Liv. (catching his hand eagerly.) Noble An- 
tonio ! 


Vald. And let me also say, “ Noble Anto- 
nio!’’"—And what more can J say! I have 
not deserved this generous treatment from 

ou. 

?: Ant. Say nothing more: the transactions 

of this night shall be as if they had never 

beens they will never be mentioned by any 
us. 

Walt. Speak for yourself Antonio De Ber- 
trand ; my tongue isa free agent, and will 
not be bridled by another person's feelings. 
But there is one condition on which J con- 
sent to be silent as the grave; and the Baron 
and Chevalier concur with me. 

(Bar. and Dartz.) We do so. 

[Exir Bar. 

Dart. We but require of Valdemere to do 
what, as a man of honour he is bound to do; 
and satisfied on this point, our silence is se- 
cured for ever. 


(Re-enter Bar, leading in Niwa.) s 


Bar. (to Vald.) Look on this fair gentle- 
woman: her father was a respectable officer, 
though misfortunes prevented his promotion, 
You have taken advantage of her situation, 
being under the protection of the Countess 
your mother, as a God-daughter and distant 
relation, to use her most unworthily. Make 
her your wife, and receive, as her dowry, 
your reputation in the world untarnished, 

Walt. Now, good, heroic, sentimental An- 
tonio; is this too much to require of the no- 
ble personage you plead for? 

Gat. On this I am compelled to be silent. 

Bar. Will Count Valdemere vouchsafe us 
an answer? Will you marry her or not, 
Count? 

Vaid. t have indeed—I ought in strict jus- 
tice———She will not accept of one who has 
used her so unworthily, 

Page. (eagerly.) | hope not: Y would rath- 
er than a thousand crowns she would refuse 
him. 

Dart. Will you have him or not, pretty 
Nina? Don’t be afraid to refuse him: we 
shan’t think the worse of youif youdo. (Ni- 
na stands silent and weeping.) 

Page. (aside to Nina.) Don't have him, 
‘Woman ; he's a coward and a coxcomb, and 
a——don't have him. 

Nina. (aside.) Ah, you have never loved 
him as I have done, Brother. 

Page. (aloyd.) Murrain take thee and thy 
love too! thou hast no more spirit in thee 
than a worm. ‘ 

Bar. Bravo, Boy! thou hast enough of it, 
T see; and I'll put 2 stand of colours in thy 
hand as soon as thou art strong enough to 
carry them. Thou art my boy now; I will 
protect thee. . 

Page. I thank you, Baron—And my sis- 
ter; will you protect her too? 

Bar. Yes, child ;, both of you. 
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Nina. Alas! I should have more pride’ I 
know I should; but { have been ly hum- 
bled. 


Page. Thou'ltbe still more so if thou art his 
wife, trust me! for he’ll despise thee, and 
cow thee, and make thee a poor slave to his 
will, Thou'lt tremble at every glance of 
his eye, and every turn of his humoursome 
fancy. —He’ll treat thee like a ver. 

Vald. Stop, spiteful Wretch! 
and protect her, and turn every word thou 
hast uttered to a manifest and abominable 
falsehood.—Give me thy hand, Nina; thou 
really lovest me ; no one will do it but thee ; 
and I shall have need of somebody to love me. 

Omnes. Welk said, Count! this is done 
like a man! 

Ant, (to Page.) Faith, Boy! those sharp 
words of thine were worth a store of gentle 
persuasion. Thou hast woo'd for thy sister 
ina spell-like fashion, as witches say their 
prayers backwards. I wish somebody would 
court my mistress for me in the same man- 
nes tis the only chance I have of winning 

er. 

Liv. (in a ifeiged voice.) V'll do that for 
thee, gallant 1 Bertrand; for 1 know faults 

enough of yours to acquaint her with, besides 

the greatest of all faults, concealin; tal- 

ents under a bushel; every tittle of which I 

will tell her forthwith, and she'll marry you, 

no doubt, out of spite, 

Ant. Thanks, pleasant Stripling! May 
thy success be equal to thy zeal! (Taking her 
hand.) Thy name, youth : thou hast a pretty 
gait in that warlike cloak of thine, but thy 
cap over-shadows thee perversely.—Ha! this 
is not a boy’s hand !—That ring—O Heavens ! 
{Retires some paces back in confusion, while 

Livia, taking off her cap and cloak, makes 

him a profound curtesy ; and pauses, ex- 

pecting him to speak. Finding him silent, 
she begins to rub her hand, and look at it af- 

Sfectedly.) 

Liv. It is not a boy’s hand, Baron de Ber- 
trand: tis the hand of a weak foolish woman, 

* which shall be given to a lover of her's who 
is not much wiser than herself, whenever he 
has courage to ask it. 

Walt. (aside, jogging Ant.) That is thy- 
self: dost thou not apprehend her, Man? 

Liv. (still looking at her hand.) Even so; 
whenever he has courage to ask it. That, I 
suppose, may happen in about five or six 
years from this present time. 

Ant. (running up to her, catching her hand, 
and putting his knee to the ound.) Now, now, 
dear Livia! QO that I could utter what I feel! 
—I am a foo) still ;~I cannot. 

Liv. Nothing you can possibly say will 
make me more sensible of your generous 
worth, or more ashamed of my former injus- 
lice to it. 

(All crowd round Ant. and Liv. to congratulate 

them, when the Countess ts heard sneaicinas 
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er time ; I fear there is a storm ready to burat 
upon us. 


Enter CounTEss. 


Countess. Yes, Gentlemen; I have heard 
of your plot, as you call it; a diabolical con- 
spitacy for debasing the merit youenvy. I 
despise you all : you are beneath my anger. 

Wait. Let us escape ittthen. 

Countess. (to Walt.) Aye,snazling Cynic! 
who hast always a prick of thy adder’s tongue 
to bestow upon every one whom the world 
admires or caresses; thou art the wicked 
mover of all these-contrivances. (To the Bar.) 
As for you, poor antiquated Rhime-maker ! 
had | but continued to praise your verses, you 
would have suffered me to ruin your whole 
kindred very quietly; nor had one single 
grain of compunction disturbed the sweet 
cali of your gratified vanity. 

Bar. Nay, Madam; I cannot charge my 
memory with any interruption of your good- 
ness, in this respect, to my face: had you 
been as perseveringly obliging behind ‘my 
back, we might indeed have remained longer 
friends than would have been entirely for the 
interests of my heir. 

Countess. Well, well; may every urchin 
of the principality learn by rote some scrap 
of your poetry, and mouth it at you as often 
as you stir abroad! (Zo Liv.) And you, Mad- 
gms gou are here, too, amongst this worship- 
fal divan! This is your hospitality—your 
delicacy—your- O! may you wed a ty- 
rant for your pains, and these walls prove 
your odious prison !—But I spend my words 
vainly: where is the unhappy victim of your 
envious malevolence? They told me he was 
here. (Discovering Vald. and Nina retired to 
the bottom of the stage.) Ha! you are here, 
tiently enduring their triumph, degenerate 
ry | is this the fruit of all my cares? Did 
I procure for you a military appointment, did 
{ tease every creature connected with me for 
your promotion, did ] rain myself for your 
extravagant martial equipments—and has it 
all come to this? 

Vald. You put me into the army, Madam, 
to please your own yanity ; and they who 
thrust their sons into it for that purpose, are 
not always gratified. 

Countess. And you answer me thus! [ 
have spoilt you, indeed; and an indulged 
child, 1 find, does not alway# prove a dutiful 
one. Who is that you hold by the hand? 

Vald. My wife, Madam. 

Countess. Your wife! You do not say so: 
you dare not say so. Have they imposed a 
wife upon you also? Let go her unworthy 
hand. 





Vald. No, Madam; never. It is my hand 
that is unworthy to hold so much innocent 
affection. 

Countess. You are distracted: let go her 
hand. or [ renounce vou for ever —What 
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Countess. Thou can'st be sturdy, I find, 
only for thine own ruin. They have con- 
founded and bewildered thee : thou hast join- 
ed the conspiracy against thyself, and thy 
poor mother.—O, I could hate thee more than 
them all !—Heaven grant me patience ! 

Walt. I like to hear people pray for what 
they really want. 

Countess. Insolent! Heaven grant you 
what you need not pray for, the detestation 
of every one annoyed with your pestiferous 
society. feuur in rage. 

Dart, Let us be thankful this tornado is 
over, and the hurry of an eventful day and 
night so happily concluded.—I hope, charm- 
ing Livia, you forgive our deceit, and regret 
not its consequences. 

Liv. The only thing to be regretted, Chev- 
slier, is the wound you have received. 

Dart. Thank God! this, though but slight, 
is the only harm that has been done to-night, 
a broken pate or two excepted; and our 
feigned attack upon the castle has been prov- 
identially the means of defending it from a 
real one. Had not Antonio, however, who 
was not in our plot, come so opportunely to 
our aid, we had been beaten.—But now that 
Thave time to inquire, how did'st thou come 
80 opportunely ? 

Ant. 1 have been in the habit of wandering 
after dark round the walls, Livia knows not 
how many nights I have watched the light 
gleaming from thé window of her chamber. 





Wandering then, as usual, I discovered a 
corps of the enemy on their march to the cas- 
tle, and went immediately for succour, which 
I fortunately found. We have both fought 
stoutly, my Friend, with our little force ; bat 
the blows have fallen to your share, and the 
blessing to mine. 

Dart. Not so; friends keep not their shares 
so distinctly. 

Liv. True, Chevalier ;. and you claim, be- 
sides, whatever satisfaction you may have 
from the gratitude of this good company, for 
contriving a plot that has ended so fortunately. 

Dart. Nay, there is, fear, one person in 
this good company, from whom my claims, 
ofthis kind, are but small.—Count Valdemere, 
can you forgive me? 

Vald. Ask me not st present, Dartz. I 
know that my conduct to Antonio did deserve 
correction ; but you have taken a revenge for 
him with merciless severity, which he would 
himself’ have been too generous, too noble.to 
have taken. 

Dart. Well Count, I confess I stand some- 
what reproved and conscience-stricken before 


you. 

Walt. (to Dart.) Why, truly, if he forgive 
thee, or any of us, by thes day twelve-month, 
EA will be as much as we can reasonably ex- 

ict, 

Dart. Be itso! And now we have all par- 
don to ask, where, I hope, it will be granted 
immediately. (Bowing to the audience.) 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 


Unricx, Lord of the Island. 

Ermincarp. 

Bastiant, Friend of Ulrick. 

Ganrcio, Friend of Ermingard. 

Page. 

Pope's Legate. 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Fishermen, Singers, Attendants of the Le- 

gate, &ec. 


7 WOMEN. 

Aurora. 

Terentia, a noble Lady and Governante to 
Aurora, 

Viora, 


Eppa, 3 Ladies attending on Aurora. 


Scene, @ small Island of the Mediterrancan. 
Time, towards the middle of the 14th Century. 





ACT f. 


Scenz L—a Grove avsoinina TO A 
CASTELLATED BUILDING, PART OF 
WHICH ONLY IS SEEN. 


Several People are discovered near the Window 
of one of its Towera, who begin to sing as the 
Curtain draws up. 


SONG of several voices. 


Up! quit thy bower, late wears the hour; 

Long have the rooks caw’d round thy tower; 
, On flower and tree, loud hums the bee ; 

The wilding kid sports merrily ; 

A day,so bright, so fresh, so clear, 

Shineth when good fortune’s near, 


Up! Lady fair, and braid thy hair, 

And rouze thee in the breezy air ; 

‘The lulling stream, that eooth’d thy dream, 
1s dancing in the sunny beam ; 

And hours ao sweet, so bright, so gay, 
Will waft good fortune on its way, 


Up! time will tell; the friar’s bell 
Its service-sound hath chimed well; 
‘The aged crone keeps house alone, 
And reapers to the fields are gone ; 
‘The active day so boon and bright, 
May bring good fortune ere the night. 


Enter Page. 


Page. Leave off your morning songs, they | 








My lady hath been up these two good hours, 
And hath no heart to listen to your lays; 
You should have cheer'd her sooner. 

lst. Sing. Her nightly vigils make the 

ev'ning morn, 
And thus we reckon’d time, 

Page. Well, go ye now; 
Another day she’ll hear your carols out. 
[Exeunr Page and Singers severally, by the 

bottom of the stage, while Unnick and Ter- 

ENTIA enter by the front, speaking as they 

enter. 

Ul. Thou plead’st in vain: this night shall 

be the last. 

Ter. Have patience, noble Ulrick; be as- 

sur’d, 
Hope, lacking nourishment, if left alone, 
Comes to a natural end. Then let Aurora, 
Night after night, upon the lofty cliff, 
Her beacon watch: despondency, ere long, 
Will steal upon the sad unvaried task. 
Ul. Sad_and unvaried! Aye; to sober 
minds 
So doth it seem indeed. I've seen a child, 
Day after day, to his dead hedgeling bring 
‘The wonted mess, prepar'd against its waking, 
Till from its putrid breast each feather dropt : 
Or on the edge of a clear stream hold out 
His rod and buitless line from morn till noon, 
Eyeing the spotted trout, that past his snare 
A thousand times hath glided, till by force 
His angry Dame hath dragg’d him from his 
station: 
Hope is of such a tough continuous nature, 
That, waiting thus its natural end, my life 
Shall to an end wear sadly. Patience, say'st 
thou? 
I have too long been patient. 
Ter. Then, be it known to thee, despond- 


eng 
Already steals upon her ; for she sits not 
So oft! as she was wont upon the beach, 
But in her chamber keeps in sombre silence ; 
And when the night is come, less eager! 
She now inquires if yet the heacon’s light 
Peer down the woody pass, that to the cliff 
Nightly conducts her toilsome steps. 1 guess 
Soon of her own accord, she’l] watch no more. 
Ul. No, thou unwisely guessest. By that 
flame 
I do believe some spirit of the night 
Comes to her mystic call, and soothes her ear 
With whisper'd prophecies of good to come. 
Ter. In truth, my Lord, you do yourself 
talk strangely ; 
These are wild thoughts, 
Ul. Nay, be thou well agsur’d, 
Spell-bound she is: night hath become her 
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On al} wild songs, and sounds, and ominous 
things, 

(Shunning the sober intercourse of friends 

Such as affliction courts,) her ear and fancy 


' Do solely dwell. This visionary state 
! Is foster’d by these nightly watchings; there- 


fore, 


» [say again, I will no more endure it ; 


This night shall be the last. 
Ter. That Ermingard upon the plains of 

Palestine 

Fell on that fatal day, what sober mind 

Can truly doubt ; altho’ his corpse, defaced, 

Or hid by other slain, was ne’er discoyer’d. 

For, well I am assur’d had he survived it, 

Knowing thou wer't his rival, and Aurora 

Left in this isle, where thod bear'st sov'reign 
sway, 

He, with a jover’s speed, had hasten’d back. 

All, whom the havoc of the battle spared, 

Have to their homea return’d.———Thou 
shak’st thy head, 

Thon dost not doubt ? 

7 We'll speak of this no more. 

I'm sick and weary of these calculations. 

We must and will consider him as dead ; 

And let Aurora know. 


Kater Bassani. 


(ie Bast. angrily) Why, Baatiani, 
ntrud'st thou thus regardless of my state : 
These petty cares are grown most irksome to 
me; 
J cannot hear thee now. 
Bust, Indeed, my Jord, it is no petty care 
Compels me to intrude. Within your port 
A vessel from the holy land has moor'd. 
UL. (starting.) Warriors from Palestine ? 
Bast. No, good my Lord! 
The holy legate on his way to Rome ; 
‘Who, by late tempests driven on our coasts, 
Means here his shatter’d pinnace to refit, 
And give refreshment to his weary train. 
Ul. In evil hour he comes to lord it here. 
Rast. He doth appear 2 meck and peaceful 
man. 
Ul. ’Tis seeming all. | would with mailed 
foes 
Far rather in th’ embattled plain contend 
Than strive with such my peaceful town 
within. 
Already landed say’st thou ? 
Bast. Yes, from the beach their grave pro- 
cession comes. 
Between our gazing sight and the bright deep, 
That glows behind them in the western sun, 
Crosses and spears and croziers shew aloft 
Their darken’d spikes, in most distinct con- 
fusion ; 
While grey-cowl’d monks, and purple-stoled 
priests, 
And crested chiefs 2 closing group below 
Motley and garish, yet right solemn too, 


Move slowly on. 
paper 











For every street and alley of your city, 
Its eager swarm pours forth to gaze upon 
_ them. 
The very sick and dying, whose wan cheeks 
No more did think to meet the breath of 
heaven, sp 
Creep to their doors, and stretch their with- 
er’d arms 
To catch a benediction. Blushing maids, 
Made bold by inward sense of sanctity, 
Come forth with threaded roseries in their 
hands 
To have them by the holy prelate biess'd ; 
And mothers hold their wond'ring infants up, 
That touch of passing cow! or sacred robe 
May bring: them: good.—And in fair truth, my 
rd, 


Amongst the crowd the rev’rend legate seems 
Like a right noble and right gentle parent 
Cheering a helpless race. 
Ut. Aye, ‘tis right plain thou art besotted 
to 


10. 
Were he less gentle, I should fear him less., 
{Exir. 
Bast. He’s in a blessed mood : what so dis- 
turbs him? 
Ter. What has disturb’d him long, as well 
thou knowest : 
Aurora’s persevering fond belief, 
That her beloved Ermingerd still lives 
And will return again. To guide his bark 
Upon our dang'rous coast she nightly kindles 
Her watch-fire, sitting by the lonely flame ; 
For so she promised, when he parted from 
ner, 
To watch for his return. 
Bast. Ubnek in wisdom should have married 
them 
Before he went, for then the chance had been 
She had not watch’d so Jong. 
Your widow is a thing of more docility 
Than your lorn maiden.—Pardon, fair Teren- 
tia. 
Ter. Thy tongue wags freely —Yet, I must 
confess, 
Hed Ulrick done what thou call’st wisely, he 
The very thing had done which as her kins. 
man 





He was in duty bound to.—But alas! 
A wayward passion warp'd him from the 
tight, 
And made him use his power ungen'rously 
Their union to prevent, 
Bast. But tho’ the death of Ermingard were 
proved, 
Think'st thou Aurora would bestow her hand 
On one who has so long her wishes cross’d; 
A lover cloth’d in stern authority ? 
Ter. I know not ; Ulrick fondly so believes ; 
And I, altho’ alliéd to him by blood, 
The play-mate also of his early days, 
Dare not an opposite opinion utter. 
Bost. Hark there! I hear without th’ ap- 
proaching crowd. : 
‘Nie Ante an thie nohhin poremnne 
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One spangled doublet mere or less bears 
count. {Eanunr severally. 


Scene IL—an anpour supporreD BY 
RUSTIC WOODEN PILLARS, TWINED 
ROUND ‘WITH FLOWERS AND GREEN 
PLANTS, AND A FLOWER GARDEN 
SEEN IN THE BACK GROUND BETWEEN 
THE PILLARS. 


Enter Pacz, followed by Eppa, speaking as she 
enters. 

Ed. Yes, do so, Boy ; Aurora is at hand.— 
But take with thee, besides, this little basket, 
And gather roses in the farther thicket, 
Close to the garden gate.——— 

Page. (eae the basket.) Give it me then. 

She chid me yesterday 
For gath’ring full-spread roses, whose loose 


leaves 
Fell on her lap: to-day I'll fill my basket 
With buds, and budlings, and ‘half-open’d 
flowers, 
Such as nice dames do in their kerchiefs 


place. 
Ed. Prate less and move thee quicker, Get 
thee hence. 
See there thy mistress comes: haste to thy 
task. [Exir Page. 
Enter Avrora and TERENTIA. 
Ter. Here you will find a more refreshing 


air ; 
The western sun beats fiercely. 

Aur. Western sun! 
Is time so far advanced? 1 left my couch 
Scarcely an hour ago. 

Ter. You are deceived, 
Three hours have past, but past by you un- 

heeded ; 
Who have the while in silent stillness sat, 
Like one forlorn, that has no need of time. 
4ur. In truth I now but little have to do 
With time or any thing besides. It passes ; 
Hour follows hour ; day follows day ; and year, 
If I so long ahall last, will follow year : 
-Like drops that thro’ the cavern’d hermit’s 
roof 
Some cold spring filters ; glancing on his eye 
At measured intervals, but moving not 
His fix'd unvaried notice. 

Ed. Nay, dearest lady, be not so depress'd. 
You have not ask’d me for my song to day— 
The song you prais'd 80 much. I not 

sing it? 
Ido but wait your bidding. 

Aur. I thank thy kindness; sing it if thou 

wilt. 
{Sits down on @ low seat, her head ted 
between both her hands, with her elbows rest- 
ing on her knees.) 


SONG. 


Where distant billows meet the sky, 
A pale dall light the seamen i 


ER SR, EY, Mg OR are 








While distant homes where kinamen weep, 

And graves fuli many 2 fathom deep, 

By turns their fitful, gloomy thoughts pourtray : 
«Tis some delusion of the sight, 

Some northern streamer’s paly light.” 

“Fools!” saith rous’d Hope with gen’rous scorn, 
“Tt is the blessed peep of morn, 

And aid and safety come when comes the day,” 
‘And 60 it is; the gradual shine 

Spreads o’er heaven’s verge its lengthen’d line; 
Cloud after cloud begins to glow 

And tint the changeful deep below; 

Now sombre red, now amber bright, 

Till upward breaks the blazing light 5 

Like floating fire the gleamy billows burn: 

Far distant on the ruddy tide, 

A black’ning sail is seen to glide ; 

Loud bursts their eager joyful ery, 

Their hoisted signal waves on high, 

And life and strength and happy thoughts return, 


Ter. 1s not her voice improved in power 
and sweetness ? 
Ed. It is a cheering song. 
Aur. It cheers those who are cheer’d. 
(After a pause.) 
Twelve years are past ; 
Their daughters matrons grown, their infenta 
ouths, 
And they themselves with aged furrows 
mark’d ; 
But none of all their kin are yet return’d, 
No, nor shall ever. 
Ter. Still run thy thoughts upon those hap- 
less women 
Of that small hamlet, whose advent'rous pea- 
sants 
To Palestine with noble Baldwin went, 
And ne’er were heard of more? 
Aur. They Perish’d there ; and of their dis- 
mal fate 
No trace remain’d—none of them all return’d, 
Did’st thou not say so?—Husbands, lovers, 
friends,— 
Not one return’d again. 
Ter. So 1 believe. 
Aur. Thou but believest then ? 
Ter. As { was told. 
Ed. Thou hast the story wrong. 
Four years gone by, one did return again ; 
But marr’d and maim’d and changed,— a wo- 
ful man. 
Aur. And what tho’ every limb were hack'd 
and maim’d, 
And roughen’d o'er with scars?—he did re- 
turn. (Rising lightly from her seat.) 
T would a pilgrimage to Iceland go, 
To the Antipodes or burning zone, 
To see that man who did return again, 
And her, who did receive him.—Did receive 
him! 
O what a moving thought lurks here !|—How 
was't ? 
Tell it me all: and oh, another time, 
Give me your tale ungarbled.— 








Enter Vioia. 
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A sound and kindly sleep —— 
Viol. Kindly enough, but somewhat cross’d 
with dreams. 
Aur. How cross'd? What was thy dream? 
O tell it me! 
T have an ear that craves for every thing 
That hath the smallest sign or omen in it. 
It was not sad? 
Voil. Nay, rather strange ; Methought 
A shiet ming feast within your bower was 
eld ; 
But when the infant to the font was brought, 
It proved a full-grown man, in armour clad. 
Aur, A full-grown man ! (considering for a 
moment, and then holding up her 
hands.) 
O blessing on my dream! 
From death to life restor'd is joyful birth. 
It is, it is! Come to my heart, sweet Maid! 
(Embracing Viola.) 
A blessing on thyself and on thy sleep! 
T feel a kindling life within me atir, 
That doth assure me it has shadow’d forth 
A joy that soon shall be. 
¥ So may it prove ! 
But trust. not such vain, fancies, nor appear 
Too much elated; for unhappy Ulric! 
Swears that your Beacon, after thie night's 
watch, 
Shall burn no more. 
Aur. — He does! Then will we have 
A noble fire. ‘This night our lofty blaze 
Shall thro’ the darkness shoot full many a 
Teague 
Its streamy rays, like to a hearded star 
Preceding changeful—aye, and better times. 
It may in very truth.—-O if his bark 
ger many a bark within its widen’d reach 
he dark seas traverse) should its light des- 
ery! 
Should this be so—it may ; perhaps it will. 
O that it might !—We’ll have arousing blaze ! 
Give me your hands. (aking Viola and Ter- 
entia gaily by the hands.) 
So lightly bounds my heart, 
I could like Inidnight goblins round the flame 
Unruly orgies hold. Ha! think ye not, 
When to the font our mail-clad infant comes, 
Ulrick will a right gracious gossip prove ? 
Nay, nay, Terentia, look not so demure, 
E needs must laugh.__——. 
Ter. Indeed you let your fancy wildly run; 
And disappointment will the sharper be. 
Aur, Talk not of disappointment: be assur’d 
Some late intelligence doth Ulrick prompt 
To these stern orders. On our sea there sails, 
Or soon will sail, some vessels which right 
ladly 
He would: permit to founder on the coast, 
Or miss its course. But no; it will not be: 
In gpite of all his hatred, to the shore, 
Thro’ seas as dark as subterraneous night 
It will arrive in safety. 
Ter. Nay, sweet Aurora, feed not thus thy 
wishes 
With wild unlikely thoughts; for Ulrick 








No such intelligence hath had, and thou 
But mak’st thy after-sorrow more acute 
‘When these vain fancies fail. 
Aur, And let them fail! Tho’ duller thoughts 
succeed, n 
The bliss e’en of a moment, still is bliss. 
Viol. (to Ter.) Thou would’st not of her 
dew-drops spoil the thorn 
Because her glory will not last till noon ; 
Nor still the hightsome gambols of the colt, 
Whose neck to-morrow’s yoke will gall. Fye 
on't! : 
If this be wise, ‘tis cruel—— 
Aur, Thanks; gentle Viola! Thou art ever 
kin 


We'll think to-morrow still hath good in store 
And make of this a blessing for to-day, 
Tho’ good Terentia there may chide us for it. 
Ter. And thus, & profitable life you'll lead, 
Which hath no present time, but is made up 
Entirely of to-morrows. 
Aur. Well, taunt me as thou wilt, I'll wor- 
ship still . 
The blessed morrow, store-house of all good 
For wretched folks. They who lament to- 


ayy 
May then reales : They who in misery bend 
E’en to the earth, be then in honour robed. 
O! who shall reckon what its brighten’d hours * 
May of returning joy contain? To-morrow ! 
The blest to-morrow! Cheering, kind to- 
morrow ! 
I were a heathen not to worship thee. 
(To Ter.) Frown not again; we must not 
wrangle now. 
Ter. Thou dost such vain and foolish fan- 
cies cherish ; 
Thou forcest me to seem unkind and stern. 
Aur. Ah ! be not stern, Edda will sing the 


son, 

That makes Feet beat and heads nod to its 
tune ; 

And even grave Terentia will be moved 

To think of pleasant things. 


SONG. 


Wish’d-for gales the light vane veering, 

Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 

Lighter heart the morning greeting, 

Things of better omen meeting ; 

Eyes each ing stranger watching, 

Ears each feeble rumour catching, 

Say he existeth still on earthly ground, 

The aay will return, the Tong, long lost be 
found. 


In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 
In the court the carols singing; 
Busy hands the gay board dressing, 
Eager steps the threshold pressing, 
’d arms in haste advancing, 
Joyful looks thro’ blind tears glancing ; 
The gladsome bounding of his aged hound 
Say e, in truth is here, our long, long fost is 
found. : 
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Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 

Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 

Converse sweet that strangely borrows 

Prosent bliss {rom former sorrows, 

O who can tell each blessed sight and sound, 

That @ys, he with us bides, our long, long lost 
is found. 


Aur. (who at first nods her head lightly to 
the measure, now bursts into tears, 
taking Edda’s hands between hers and 

essing them gratefully.) 
I thank thee ; this shail be our daily song. 
It cheers my heart, altho’ these foolish teara 
Seem to disgrace its sweetness. 


Enter Pace. 
Viol. (to Aur.) Here comes your Page with 
lightly bounding steps 
As if he brought good tidings. 
Ed. Grant he may! 
Aur. (agerly-) What brings thee hither, 
joy? 


y 
‘Page. (to Aur.) A noble stranger of the 
Legate's train, 
Come from the holy land, doth wait without, 
Near to the garden gate, where I have left 


him, 
He begs to be admitted to your presence ; 
* Pleading for such indulgence as the friend 
Of Ermingard ; for so he bade me say. 
Aur, A ne aa of Ermingard ! The holy 
land ! 
(Pausing for a moment, and then tossing up 
her arms in ecstasy.) 
O God! It is himself! 
(Runs eagerly some steps towards the garden, 
then catching hold of Terentia, who follows 
her.) 


My head is dizzy grown; I cannot go. 
Haste, lead him hither, Boy 
(Waving her hand. impati 
Fly; hear’st thou not? 
Ter, Be not so greatly moy'd. 





likely 
This should be Ermingard. The boy has seen 
him. 
And would have known him. "Tis belike 
: some friend. 





Aur. No; every thrilling fibre of my frame 
Cries out ‘ It is himself.” (Looking out.) 
He comes not yet ; how strange! how dull! 

how tardy ! 

Ter. Your Page hath scarce had time to 

reach the gate, 
Tho' he hath ran nght quickly. 

Aur. (pausing and looking out.) He comes 

not yet. Ah! if it be not he, 
My sinking heart misgives me. 
O now he comes! the size and air are his. 
Ter. Not to my fancy: there is no resem- 
blance. 
Aur. Nay bat there is. And see, he weara 
his cloak 





Enter Garcio, and she breaking from TEREN- 
Tia, runs towards i 

My lost, my found, my blest! conceal thee 

not. 

(Going to catch him in her arms, when Garcio 
takes off his plumed cap and bows profound- 
ly ; she utters a faint ery, and, shrinks back.) 

‘ar. Lady, I see this doff'd cap hath dis- 
cover'd 

A scarce less welcome than the one you 

look’d for, 

Pardon a stranger's presence ; I’ve presumed 

Thus to intrude, as friend of Ermingard, 

Who bade me. 
Aur. Bade thee! is he then at hand ? 
Gar. Ah, would he were ! 

’Twas in a hostile and a distant land, 

He did commit to me these precious tokens, 

Desiring me to give them to Aurora, 

And with them too, his sad and last farewell. 
Aur. And he iy dead! 

Gar. Nay, wring not thus your hands: 

He was alive'and well when he intrusted 





me 
With what I now return, 
(Offering her @ small casket.) 

Aur, Alive and well, and sends me back 

my tokens! 

Gar. He Bent them back to thee as Ulrick's 

wife ; : 
For such, forc'd by intelligence from hence 
Of strong authority, he did believe thee : 
And in aes el fight, which shortly fol- 
ow'd, 
He fought for death as shrewdly as for fame, 
Fame he indeed hath earn’d. 

Aur. But not the other? 
Ah do not say he has! Amongst the slain ! 
His body was not found. 

Gar. As we have learnt, the Knights of 

blest St. John 


- | Did from the field of dying and of wounded 


Many convey, who in their house of charity 
All care and solace had; but with the names, 
Recorded as within their walls receiv’d, 
His is not found ; therefore we must account 
him 
With those, who, shrouded in an unknown 
fate 
Are as the dead lamented, as the dead, 
Forever from our worldly care dismiss’d. 
Aur, Lamented he shall be ; but from my 
care 
Dismiss'd as arc the dead—that is impossible. 
Ter. Nay, listen to advice so wise and need. 
‘al : 
It is the friend of Ermingard who says, 
Let him within thy mind be as the dead. 
Aur. My heart repels the thought: it can- 
not be. - 
No ; till his corse bereft of life is found; 
Till this is sworn, and prov’d, and witness’d 
to me, 
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To guide bis bark who never will return? 
Aur. Who never will return! And think- 
est thou 7 
To bear me dewn with such presumptuous 
words ? 
Heaven makes me strong against thee. 
There is a Power above, that calms the 
storm 5 
Restrains the mighty; gives the dead to 
life :-— 
I will in humble faith my watch still keep; 
Force only shall restrain me. 
Gar. Force never shall, thou noble, ardent 
Spirit! 
Thy gen'rous confidence would almost tempt 


me 
To think it will be justified. 
Aur. Ha! sny’st thou so? A blessing rest 


upon thee 

For these most cheering words! Some guar- 
dian power 

Whispers within thee ——-No ; we'll not des- 
pair. 


Enter Unick. 
UL. (to Gur) Your dismal mission is, I trust 
fulfill'd ; 
Then, gentle Garcio, deem it not unkind 
That i entreat yon to retire ; for they 
Who sorrow for the dead, love to be left 
To grieve without constraint. 
ur. Thanks for your kind concern, most 
noble Sir : 
And, when we needs must sorrow for the 


lead 
We'll freely gtieve without constraint. But 
know 
Until our corse is found, we ring no knell. 
If then your ear for funeral dirges long, 
Gv to some other bower ; hope still is here, 
Ul. Ha! still perversely bent! what can 
convince thee ? 
This is distraction. 
Aur. Be it what it may, 
It owna not thy authority. Brave Youth, 
(to Gar.) 
{ owe thy gentleness some kind acknowledg- 
ment. 
T'll find another time to give thee thanks. 
[Exrr, followed by Viol. and Ed. 
UL. Such hope is madness ; yield we to her 
humour? 
No; she must be to sober reason brought 
By steady, firm controul. 
Gar. Mean you by this, my Lord, a fore’d 
controul ? 
Ut. Who shall inquire my meaning? 
Gar. The holy Legate, patron of th’ op- 
press’d, 
Will venture to inquire. 
Ul. Aye, as his nephew, thou presumest, I 


see. 
But know, bold Youth, I am unused to 
threats. 
Gar. Yet brook them as you may. 1 take 








Ul. Did ¥ not say these cursed meddling 
priests— 


{These men of meekness, wheresoe’er they 


come, 
Would rule and power,usurp? Woe worth, 
the hour 7 
That brought them here !—And for this head- 
strong maniac 
As such, I will—— 
Ter. Hush, hush ! these precincts quit. 
It is not well, here to expose to view 
Thy weak ungovern'd passions, Thou’rt ob- 
served ; 
Retire with me, where skreen’d from every 
eye, 
With stare possession of thy ruffled mind, 
Thou may’st consider of thy wayward state. 
(Exeunt. 


ACT IL. 


Scene L—a FLAT sPOT OF GROUND ON 
THE TOP OF 4 CLIFF, WITH BROKEN 
CRAGGY ROCKS ON BACH SIDE, AND 
A LARGE MASS OF ROCK IN THE MI1D- 
DLE, ON WHICH A GREAT FIRE OF 
WOOD I8 BURNING; A DARK SEA IN 
THE BACK GROUND: THE SCENE TO 
RECEIVE NO LIGHT BUT FROM THE 
FIRE. 


Two FisHeRmEN are discovered watching the 
fire, and supplying it with wood, 


SONG, 
First Fisherman. 


« High is the tower, and the watch-dogs bay, 
And the flitting owlets shriek 5 

I see thee wave thy mantle grey, 
But I cannot hear thee speak. 


« O, are they from the east or west 
‘The tidings he bears to me? 
Or from the Jand that I love best, 
From the knight of the north countree ?” 


Swift down the winding stair she rush’d, 
Like a gust of the summer wind ; 

Her steps were light, her breath was hush’d , 
And she dared not look behind. 


She past by stealth the narrow door, 
‘The postern way also, 

‘And thought each bush her robe that tore, 
‘The grasp of a warding foe. 


And she has climb’d the moat so steep, 
With chilly dread and fear, 

While th’ evening fly humm’d dull and deep, 
Like a wardman whisp’ring near. - 


“Now, who art thou, thou Palmer tall, 
Whe heckonestsa tome? 
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He rais’d his hood with wary wile, 
That cover’d his raven hair, 

And a manlier face and a sweeter smile 
Ne’er greeted lady fair. 


“ My coal-black steed feeds in the brake, 
Of gen’rous blood and true ; 

He'll soon the nearest frontier make, 
Let they who list pursue. 


“ Thy pale cheek shows an alter’d mind, 
Thine eye the blinding tear; 

Come not with me if aught behind 
Is to thy heart more dear: 


“ Thy fire and dame are in that hall 
Thy friend, thy mother’s son 5 

Come not with me, if one o’them all 
Ever loved thee as I have done.” 


The Jady mounted the coal-black steed, 
Behind her knight I ween, 

And they have pass’d thro’ brake and mead, 
And plain, and woodland green. 


But hark, behind! the warders shout, 
And the hasty larums ring ; 

And the mingled sound of a gath’ring rout 
‘The passing air doth bring. 


“Q noble steed! now ’quit thee well, 
And prove thy gen’rous kind ! 

‘That fearful sound doth louder swell, 
It is not far behind. 


“ The frontier’s near—a span the plain, 
Press on and do not fail! 

Ah! on our steps fell horsemen gain, 
1 hear their ringing mail.” 


Qd Fish. Tush, man! give o'er ; thy ballads 
have no end, 
When thou art in the mood. I hear below 
A sound of many voices on the shore : 
Some boat, belike, forced by the drifting cur- 
rent 
Upon the rocks, may be in jeopardy. 
Ast Fish. 'Tis ail'a mock to cut my ditty 
short. 
Thou hast no mind to hear how it befel 
- That those two lovers were by kinsman stern 
O’erta’en ; and how the knight, by armed foes 
Beset, a bloody combat bravely held, 
And was the while robb’d of his lady fair, 
And how in Paynin land they met again. 
How, as a Page, disguised, she sought her 
knight 
Left on the feld as lifeless. How she cheer’d 
him; 
And how they married were, and home in 
state 
2d Fish. Ha’ done, ha’ done! a hundred 
times I’ve heard it. 
My Grandam luil’d me with it on her lap 
Full many a night; and as my father set, 





Mending his nets upon the beach, he sung} Left me 
_ ‘it 


(Goes to the bottom of the stage, as if he were 
looking down to the sea.) 
Along the shore 
I seé lights moving swiftly. 
1st Fish. Some fishermen, who, later than 
the rest, 
Their crazy boat bring in ; while, to the beach, 
With flaming brands, their wives and children 
run. 
Rare sight, indeed, to take thy fancy so ' 
(Sings again.) 
No fish stir in our heaving net, 
‘And the sky is dark, and the night is wet 3 
‘And we must ply the lusty oar, 
For the tide is ebbing from the shore 5 


And sad are they whose faggots burn, 
So kindly stored for our return. 


Our boat is small and the tempest raves, 
And nought is heard but the lashing waves, 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea, 

. And the wild winds pipiug drearily 5 
Yet sea and tempest rive in vain, 
We'll bless our blazing hearth’s again. 


Push bravely, Mates! Our guiding star 
Now from its towerlet streameth far ; 
And now along the nearing strand, 

See, swiftly moves yon flaming brand : 
Before the midnight watch is past, 

We'll quaff our bowl and mock the blast. 


Bast. (without.) Holla, good Mate! Thou 
who so bravely sing’st ! 

Come down, I pray thee. 
1st Fish. Who art thou who call’st? 
2d Fish. I know the voice; ‘tis Sign’or 

Bastiani. 
1st Fish. What! he, at such an hour, upon 
the cliff! 

(Calling down.) I cannot come. If, from my 

” station here, 

This fire untended, I were found ; good sooth ! 

Thad as lief the luckless friar be, 

Who spilt the Abbot’s wine. 
2d Fisk. 11) go to him. (Exit. 
Ist Fish. (muttering to himself.) Aye; 

leave my watch, indeed! a rare en- 
treaty ! 
Enter BasTiani. 
Bast. Wilt thou not go? A boat near to the 
shore, 

In a most perilous state, calls for assistance? 

Who is like thee, good Stephen, bold and 

skilful? 

Haste to its aid, if there be pity in thee, 

Or any Christian grace. 1 will, meantime, 

Thy beacon watch; and, should the lady - 

come, 

Excuse thy absence. Haste; make no reply. 

1st Fish. I will; God help asall! [Exrr. 

Bast. Here is, indeed, a splendid noble fire 

in ward. It makes the darkness 
round, 


3 it. 
at would J knew my prayers as well—But|To its fierce light oppos'd, seem thick and 
ee ees % ht a 
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Of some vast cavern——Near at hand, me- 
thinks, 
Soft female voices speak: Il to my station. 
(agree from the front of the stage behind the 
re. 


Enter AvRoRA, TERENTIA and VioLa. 


Viol. A rousing light! Good Stephen hath 
fall wel 

Obey’d your earnest bidding—Fays and 
witches 

Might round its blaze their midnight revelry 
Right fitly keep. 

Ter. Aye; thou lov’st wilds and darkness, 

And fire and storms, and things ansooth and 
strange: 

This suits thee well. Methinks, in gazing on 


it, 
Thy face a witch-like eagerness assumes. 
Viol. "Il be a goblin then, and round it 
dance. 
Did not Aurora say we thus should hold 
This nightly vigil. Yea, such were her words. 
Aur, They were light bubbles of some 
mantling thought, 
That now is flat and spritiess ; and yet, 
{f thou art so inclined, ask not my leave, 
Dance if thou wilt. 
Viol. Nay, not alone, sweet sooth ! 
Witches, themselves, some fiend-like partners 


find. 
Ter. And so may'st thou. Look yonder; 
near the flame 


A crested figure stands. That isnot Stephen. 
Aur, (cagerly.) A crested figure! Where? 
O call to it! (Bast. comes forward.) 
Ter. "Tis Bastiani. 
Aur. Aye ; ‘tis Bastiani : 
‘Tis he, or any one; ’tis ever thus; 
So is my fancy mock’d. 
Bast. If 1 offend you, Madam, ‘tis unwil- 
lingly. 
Stephen has for a while gone to the beach 
To help some fishermen, who, as I guess, 
Against the tide would force their boat to land 
He'll soon return; meantime, I did intreat 
him 
To Ict me watch his Beacon. Pardon me; 
I had not else intruded ; tho’ full oft 
P’ve clamber'd o’er these cliffs, ev'n at this 
hour, 
To see the ocean from its sabled breast 
The flickering gleam of these bright flames 
return. 
Aur, Make no excuse, I pray thee. 
told 
B: good Terentia thou dost wish me well, 
The Ulrick long has been thy friend. I know 
A wanderer on the seas incarly youth 
Thou wast, and still can’st feel ‘or all storm- 
toas’d 
On that rude element. 
Bast. 'Tis true, fair Lady: { have been, 
ere now, , 
Where such 2 warning licht. sent fram the 


fam 


Had saved some precious lives ; which makes 


the task, 
1 now fulfil, more grateful. 
Aur, How many leagues from shore may 
such a light 
By the benighted mariner be seen? 
Bast. Some six or so, he will descry it 
faintly, 
Like a small star, or hermit’s taper, peering 
From some cay'd rock that brows the dreary 


waste ; 
Or like the lamp of some lone lazar-house, 
Which through the silent night the traveller 
sBples 
Upon his doubtful way. 
Viol. Fie on such images! 
Thou should’st have liken’d it to things more 


seemly. : 

Thou might’st have said the pensant’s even- 
ing fire 

That from his upland cot, thro’ winter's 


gioom, 
What time his wife their ev’ning meal pre- - 
. pares, ‘ 
Blinks on the traveller’s eye, and cheers his 


eart 5 
Or signal-torch, that from. my Lady’s bower 
Tells wand’ring knights the revel are be- 
n ‘ 
Or blazi: ng bend, that from the vintage-house- 
O' long October nights, thro’ the still air 
Looks rousingly.. 
Beacon 
Ta’en for a lazar house! 
Bast, Well, Maiden; as thou wilt : thy gen- 
tle Mistress 
Of all ieee things may choose what likes her 
at, 





‘Yo have our gallant 


7 
To paint more clearly how her noble fire 
The distant seamen cheers, who bless the 
while 

The hand that kindled it. 

Aur. Shall I be bless’d— 
By wand'ring men returning to their homes ? 
By those from shipwreck sav'd, again to cheer 
Their wives, their friends, their kindred? 

Blessed by those ! 
And shall it not a blessing call from heaven ? 
Zt will; my heart leaps at the very thought, 
The seaman’s blessing rests upon my head 
Tocharm my wand'rer home.—~ 
Heap on more wood: 

Let it more brightly blaze—Good Bastiani, 
Hie to thy task, and we'll assist thee gladly. 
(As they begin to occupy themselves with the 

fire, the sound of distant voices, singing in 

harmony, is heard under the stage as if as- 

cending the cliff.) 

Aur. "What may it be? 

Viol. The songs of paradise, 
But that our savage rocks and, gloomy night 
So ill e with peaceful soothing bliss. 

Ter. No blessed spirits in these evil days 
Hymn, thro’ the stilly darkness, strains of 


<ecebisior tart: 
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Ter. The mingled sound comes nearer, and 
betrays 
Voices of mortal men. 
Viol. In such sweet harmony ! 
I never heard the like. 
ur. They must be good and holy who can 
utter 
Such heavenly sounds. 
Bast, T’ve surely heard before 
This solemn chorus chaunted by the knights, 
The holy brothers of Jerusalem. 
It is & carrol sung by them full oft, 
When saved from peril dire of flood or field. 
Aur. The knights of blest St. John from 
Palestine ! 
Alas! why feel I thus? knowing too well 
They cannot bring the tidings I would hear. 
(Chorus rises again very near.) 
Viol. List, list! they've gain’d the summit 
of the cliff: 
They are at hand; their voices are distinct; 
Yea, ev'n the words they sing. 


"(A solemn Song or Hymn, sung in harmon: 
heard ‘wthout) y 


Men preserv’d from storm and tide 

And fire and battle raging wide ; 

What shall subdue our steady faith, 

Or of our heads a hair shall skathe ? 

Men prescrv’d, in gladness weeping, 

Praise Him, who hath alway our souls in holy 
keeping. 


And whereso’er in earth or sea 

Our spot of rest at last shall be; 

Our swords, in many a glorious field, 

Surviving heroes still shall wield, 

While we our faithful toils are reaping 

With Him, who hath alway our souls in holy 
keeping. 


Enter six Knights of St, John of Jerusalem in 
procession, with their followera behind them, 
who don’t advance upon the stage, but remain 
partly conceal’d behind the rocks. 

Aur, Speak to them, Bastiani; thou’rt a 
soldier ; 

Thy mind is more composed.—I pray thee do. 

(Motioning Bast. to accost them.) 
Bast. Thies Lady, noble Warriors, greets 
ou all, 

And offers you such hospitality 

As this late hour and scanty means afford. 

Wilt please ye round this blazing fire torest? 

After such perilous tossing on the waves, 

You needs must be forspent. 
1st Knight. We thank you, Sir, and this 

most noble dame, 

Whose Beacon hath from shipwreck sav'd us. 

Driven 

By adverse winds, too near your rocky coast, 
‘arn’d by its friendly light, we stood to sea: 

But soon discov’ring that our crazy bark 

Had sprung a dang'rous leak, we took our 

a boat 

—~And made for shore. The nearest point of 

land ‘ia 


By help of some good fishermen we gained; 
And here, in God's good mercy, safe we are 
With grateful hearts. 
Aur. We praise that mercy also 
Which hath preserv’d you, 
1st Knight. Lady, take our thanks. 
And may the vessel of that friend beloved, 
For whom you watch, as we have now been 
told. 
Soon to your shore its welcome freight con- 


vey. 
Aur. Thanks for the wish; and may its 
prayers be heard. 
Renowned men ye are ; holy and brave; 
In every field of honour and of arms 
Some of your noble brotherhood are found : 
Perhaps the valiant knights 1 now behold, 
Did on that luckless day against the Souldain 
With brave De Vlileneuve for the cross con- 
tend. 
If this be so, you can, perhaps, inform me 
Of one who in the battle fought, whose fate 
fs still unknown. 
1st Knight, None of us all, fair Dame, so 
onour’d were 
As in that field to be, save this young knight. 
Sir Bertram, wherefore in thy mantle lay ty 
Stand’st thou so far behind?” Speak to hig, 


Lady : 
For in that battle he right nobly fought, 
And may, elites wot of the friend you men- 
tion'd. 

Aur. (going up cagerly to the young Knight.) 
Did’st thou Shore fight then surely thoi 
did’st know 
The noble Ermingard, who from this isfe 
With valiant Conrad went :—— 

‘What fate had he upon that dismal day ? 
Young Kt, Whate'’er his fate in that fell 
fight might be, 
He now is as the dead. 

Aur, Is as the dead! ha! then he is not dead: 
He’s living still. © tell me—tell me this! 
Say he is still alive ; and tho’ he breathe 


In the foul pest-house; tho’ a wretched 
wand'rer, 

Wounded and maim'd; yea, tho’ his noble 
form 


With chains and stripes and slav'ry be dis- 


graced, 
Say he is living still, and T will bless thee. 
Thou know'st—full well thou know’st, but 
wilt not speak. 
What means that heavy groan? For love of 
God, 
Speak to me! 
(Tears the manile from his face, with which he 
had concealed it.) 
My Ermingard! My blessed Ermingard ! 
Thy very living self, restored again! 
Why turn from me ? 
Er. Ah! call’st thou this restored ? 
Aur. Do I not grasp thy real living hand? 
Dear, dear !—so dear! must dear !—miy lost, 
2 my found! : 


Ties Sree et mind arith aks wad Chk elk a de 
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Er. Ah! would I were! alas, alas! I’m 

a lost; 

, Bever'd from thee for ever. 

fur, How so? what mean such words? 

+ Er. (shaking his head, and pointing to the 
ross on his mantle.) Look on this 
emblem of a holy vow 

Which binds and weds me to a heavenly 
love: 

We are, my sweet Aurora, far divided ; 

Our bliss is wreck'd forever. 

“Aur, No; thou art still alive, and that is 
bliss. 

Few moments since, what would { not have 
sacrificed, 

To know that in the Japse of many years 

1 should again behold thee —I had been—— 

How strongly art thou moved !—-Thou heed'st 
me not. 

Ter, (to Aur.) Were it not better he should 

leave this spot ? 
Let me conduct him to my quiet bower. 
Rest and retirement may compose his mind. 

Aur. Aye, thou art right, Terentia. 

Ter. (to the other Knights.) Noble Knights, 
And these your followers! gentle Bastiani 
Will to a place of better comfort lead you, 
Where ye shall find some hospitable cheer, 
And couches for repose--Have we your 

leave 
That your companion be a little time 
Ta’en from your company ? 

Ist Knight. You have, good Lady? 

Most readily we grant it.—Heaven be with 


you, 
And this aor lovely charge ! 
(To Bast.) Sir, to your guidance 
We yield ourselves right gladly. 
(Exeonr Knights, &c. by @ path between the 
rocks, and Aurora and Ermingard, 
&e. by another path. 


ScrvelH.—an anri-room IN THE HOUSE 
OF AURORA. 


Enter Garcio, beckoning the Pace, who pres- 
ently enters by the opposite side. 


Gar, Come hither, little Friend, who did’st 
before 
Serve me so willingly. Wilt thou from me 
Bear to Sir Ermingard a friendly message ; 
And say his old companion—— 
Page. Nay, I dare not. 
The holy legate and the pope besides 
Might not disturb him now ; for dame Teren- 
tia 
Hath so decreed. He is in ber apartment, 
And yonder is the door, 
(Pointing off the stage.) 


Gar, From which ev’n now 
I saw thee turn? 
Puge. I listen’d not for harm. 





. Do T accuse thee, Boy? Is he alone? 
Hie ee 





Gar. Full oft’ they do; for then without 
restraint 
They utter what they feel 
Page. Then, by my beard, I think he be 
alone! - 
For as I slipped on tiptoe to the door, 
I heard him groan so deeply ! 
Gar. Thou heard’st him groan? 
Page. Aye; deeply. 
I thought when he return’d, we should be 
merry: 
So starting up at the good tidings, quickly 
All darkling as { was, E don'd my clothes : 
But, by my beard! I'd go to bed again, 


Did 1 not long most curiously to know 
What will betide. 
Gar. Speak softly, Boy; thou, and thy 
beard to bool, : ” 


Will badly fare if Ulrick should o’erhear thee. 
I know his angry voice : he is at hand. 
Page. Where shall I go ?—He will-not tar- 


ry here: 
He will but pass to the adjoining hall. 
In this dark nook I'll hide me from his sight 
Lest he should chide me. 
(Retires behind the pitas: ) 
Gar. Is there room for me? 
He'll greet me too with little courtesy 
Tf I remain to front him. 
(Retires behind the pillar also.) 


Enter Us rick and Basttan1, speaking as they 
enter, 


Ul. And still thou say'st forbear! 

Bast. Pass on, my Lord. 

Ul. No, by the holy rood! 1'll keep in sight. 
Of that accursed door which gave him en- 


trance. 
An hour's sand well hath run, which undis- 
tarb'd 
They have in converse or endearments spent. 
And yet I must forbear ! 
Bast, They have not told the truth who 
told you a0; 
It is not yet so long. 
UL. It is! it is! 
I have within these walls, who for my service. 
More faithfully have watch’d than Bastiani-~ 
Aye, or Terentia either. 
. Wrong us not. 
Since Ermingard returns by holy vows 
So bound, that as a rival to your love, 
You may, with honest thonghts of her you 
love, 
No more consider him ; all jealousy 
Within your noble breast should be extinct. 
Then think not to disturb these few short mo- 
ments 
Of unavailing sorrow ; that were cruel. 
. Thou pitiest others well; I am tor- 


mented, 
And no one pities the—That cursed Beacon ! 
Isaid in vain this night should be the last 
It was a night too much : the sea had now 








. The observation of a prying houschold. 


“D blind and credulous fool ! 
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They bear no kindred to your better nature. 
Ul. My better nature ! Mock me not with 
words ; 
Who loves like me, no nature hath but one, 
And that so keen——Would the engulphing 
waves 
Had fifty futhom deep entombed him! 
Bast. Speuk not so loud: pass on; we are 
within 


What to the soul is dear—We'll still be hap- 














py. 
Erm. The chasten'é pilgrim o’er his lady’s 

grave 

Sweet tears may shed, and may without re- 

roach 

Thoughts of his past love blend with thoughts 
of heaven. 

He whom the treach’ry of some fiithless maid 

Hath robb'd of bliss, may, in the sturdy pride 

Of a wrong’d man, the galling ill endure; 

But sever'd thus from thee, so truc, so noble, 

By vows that all the soul’s devotion claim, 

{¢ makes me feel—may God forgive the 
crime ! 

A very hatred of all saintly things. 

Fool—rash and credulous fool! to lose thee 
thus ! 

Aur, Nay, say not so: thou still art mine, 

Short while 

I would have given my whole of life besides 

To’ve seen but once again thy passing form— 

Thy face— thine eyes turn’d on me for a mo- 


Pass on, and presently I'll bring you notice 
Of what-you would. I pray you stop not 
here! 
[Exzunr Ul. and Bast. while Gar. and Page 
come from their concealment. 
Page. He would have chid me shrewdly. 
Gar, He is indeed an angry ruthless man, 
And Bastiani no slight task will have 
To keep his wrath from mischief, To the 


legate 
Tl hie me straight, and ask his better coun- 


Bel: 
So fare thee well, sweet Child. 
Page. Nay, take me with you; I’m afraid to 
stay. 
1 can my prayers and an Ave-Maria say: 
The legate will not chide ine. 
Gar, Nay, stay behind; thou art secure, 
poor Elph ! 
I'll soon return again. {Exnust. 


ment ; 
Or only to have heard thro’ the still air 
Thy voice distinctly call ne, or the sound 
Of thy known steps upon my lonely floor : 
And shall t then, holdin thy living hand 
In love and honor, say, thou art. not. mine ? 
Erm. (Shaking his head.) This state—thie 
sacred badge ! 
Aur. O no! that holy cross upon thy breast 
Throws such a charm of valorous sanctity 
O’er thy lov’d form ; my thoughts do forward 


Scenr Ii].--rHE APARTMENT OF TEREN- 
TIA. 


ERMINGARD and AuRORA are discovered with 
Terentia, who is withdrawn to a distance 
from them. [rMinGarp is seated with his 
body thrown back, and his face covered with 
beth his hands, white AuRoRA stands by him 
in the attitude of one who is entreating or 
soothing him. 


glance 
To deeds of such high fume by thee achiev'd, 
That ev’n methinks the bliss of wedded love 
Less dear, less noble is than such strong 
bonds 
As may, without reproach, unite us still. 
Erm, O creature of a gen'rous constancy ! 
Thou but the more distractest me !—Fool, 
fool ! 
(Starting from his seat, and pacing to and fro 
distractedly.) 
Mean, misbeheving fool !—1 thought her false, 


Erm. O cease! Thy words, thy voice, thy 
hand on mine, 
That touch so dearly felt, do but enhance 
An agony too great.—Untoward fate ! 





Thus to have lost thee ! Cred’lous alone of evil :~I have lost, 
Aur. Say not, thou hast lost me.| And have deserv’d to lose her. 
Heaven wilt subdue our minds, and we shall| dur. Oh! be not thus! Have I no power 
still, to soothe thee ? 
With what ig spar'd us from our wreck of | See, good Terentia weeps, and fain would 
bliss, in 
Be happy. To speak thee comfort. 
Erm. Most unblest, untoward fate!| Ter. (coming forward.) Aye ; bethink thee 
Afler that hapless battle, where in vain well, 
Lcourted death, 1 kept my name conceal’d. | Most noble Ermingard, Heaven grants thee 
Ev'n brave De Villencune, imaster of our still 


Order, All that is truly precious of her love,— 
When he received my vows, did pledge his | Her true and dear regard. 

faith Erm, Then Leaven forgive my black ingrat- 
Not to declare it. Thus I kept myself itude, 
From all communication with these shores, | For I am most unthankful ! 
Perversely forwarding my rival's will. Ter. Nay, consider, 


Her heart is thine: you are in mind united. 

dur. Nay, do not thys upbraid thyself:| £7. United! In’the farthest nook 0’ th’ 
Heaven will'd it. 

Be hot so keenly moved: there still is left 


5 


ei 
1 may in lonely sulitude reflect, 
52 
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That in some spot—some happier land she 
lives 
And thinks of me. Is this to be united? 
tur. I cannot, in a Page's surtout clad, 
Thy steps attend as other maids have done 
To other Knights. 
Erm. No, by the holy rood ! 
Thou can’st not, and thou should’st not. Ra- 
ther would I, 
Dear as thou art, weep o'er 
Than see thee ao degraded. 
Aur. Hear me out. 
1 cannot so attend thee—noon and eve 
Thy near companion be; but { have heard 
That, near the sacred houses of your Order, 
Convents of maids devout in Hol ly Land 
Eatablish’d are—maids who in deeds of char- 
it 
To pilgrims and to all in warfare maim'd 
In sacred warfare for the holy cross, 
Are deem'd the humble partners of your zeal. 
Erm, Aye, such there are, but what avail- 
eth this? 
Aur. There will I dwell, avow'd and hum- 
ble sister, 
We shall not fur be sever'd. The same winds 
That do nights thro’ your still cloisters 
sigh, 
Our quiet cells visiting with mournful har- 


thee in thy grave 


mony, 
Shall lull my pillow too. Our window’d 


towers 
Shall sometimes shew me on the neighbouring 
plains, 
Amidst thy brave companions, thy mail'd 
form 
Crested with glory, on thy pawing steed 
Returning from ‘the wars. And when at 
last 
Thou art in sickness laid—who will forbid 
‘The dear sad pleasure—tike a holy bride 
I'll by thy death-bed stand, and look to heay- 
en, 
Where all bless’d union is. 
thought, 
Methinks this span of life to nothing shrinks, 
And we are bless’d already. Thou artsilent: 
Dost thou despise my words? 
Erm. Ono! speak to me thus: say what 
thou wilt: 
Jam subdued. And yet these bursting tears! 
My heart is rent in twain: I fear—I fear 
Tam rebellious still. (Kneeling, and taking 
both her hands between his, and kiss- 
ing them with great devotion.) 
School me or chide me now: do what thou 
wilt: 
Jam resign’d and humble. 
Ter. (advancing to them with alarm.) 
Hear ye oat noise without >—They force the 
oor, 
And angry Ultick comes. 
Erm. (starting from his knees furiously.) 
Thank heaven, this hated rival front. to 
front 
Shail now ~npose me ! God avenge the nicht? 


O! at the 


Enter ULRIcx, bursting into the room, followed 
by Bastianz. 
U1. (to Erm.) Vow'd holy Knight; from 
all vain earthly love 
Pure and divided; ina lady's chamber - 
Do we surprise thee? Quit it instantly : 
It isa place for thee unfit: and know, 
In sacred wardship will I keep that maid. 
Erm. In sacred wardship! O unblushing 
face ! 
What of thy baseness, treachery and falsehood 
I could declare, my choaking Voice forbids, 
Which utterance hath not.—Here’s a ready 
tongue— (drawing his sword.) 
Defend thee then, and heaven defend the right! 
(They both draw and fight furiously, Bastiani 
endeavoring in vain to interpose; when the 
Legate and his train, with Garcio and the 
Knights of St. John, enter and separate 
them.) 
Leg. Put up your weapons: to the holy 
church _ 
This cause belongs, and to her high award 
I charge you both that you in all humility 
Submit. “Lord Ulrick, to the Pope perforce 
You must account of this your wardship give, 
Or by yourself in person, or your deputy, 
To Rome forthwith dispatch'd. 
(U1. bows sudlenty.) 
As for the lady, to my guardian care, 
Till we before the holy Father come, 
She must commit herself. And thou, Sir 
Ermingard, 
Shalt to the sovereign Pontiff and the patron 
Of thy most valiant order, fully shew 
Wherein thou'st been aggriev'd. If the 
bless'd cross 
Thou hast assum’d, supposing other yows 
That did before engage thee, were annull'd, 
By false reports deceived; the holy Urban, 
Our wise enlighten’d father, will, I trust, 
A dispensation grant, that shall empower thee 
To do'ff with honor this thy sacred mantle, 
And in its stead a bridegroom's robe assume. 
(Ermingard and Aurora both embrace the Le- 
Gate’s knees, who raises them up gently.) 
It is enough; forbear, forbear, my Children; 
Tam too nehly thank’d. 
And now we inust with sober minds confer : 
For when the wind is fair, we sail for Rome. 
Some days, perhaps, it may adversely blow— 
Perhaps some weeks ; for if have known it oft 
Hold vessels bound. 
Aur. Cone up her arms joyfully as she 


speaks. 
No; it will change to-morrow. 
Erm. Dear ardent Soul! can’st thou com- 
mand the winds? 
(Aur. shrinks back ashamed.) 
Leg. Blush not, sweet Maid; nor check thy 
ardent thoughts ; 
That gen’rous buoyant spiritis a power ~ 
Which in the virtuous mind doth all thingg . 
conquer. 


it bears the hero oa to arduous deeds : 


Soe 
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PREFACE TO THE BRIDE. 


To see the mind of a child awaking by de- 
grees from the dreamy indistinctness of infan- 
cy to a clearer observation of what it beholds 
around, und a capacity to compare and to 
reason on the differences and resemblances 
which it perceives, is a most pleasing and in- 
teresting sight; so in a far greater degree 
does the rousing a race or nation from its in- 
fancy of ignorance and delusion, interest and 
excite every mind of any feeling or reflection. 
{t was from this natural sympathy that I heard 
with the most sensible pleasure, some months 
ago, of the intended translation of my Drama, 
called “The Martyr,” into the Cingalese lan- 
guage, as a work which might have some 
good effects upon a people of strong passions, 
emerging from a state of comparative barbar- 
ism, and whose most effectual mode of re- 
ceiving instruction is frequently that of dra- 
matic representation, according to the fashion 
of their country.—A gentleman to whom Cey- 
lon owes the great benefits conferred on’a 
people by the pure and enlightened adminis- 
tration of justice, and to whose strenuous ex- 
ertions they are also indebted for the invalua- 
ble institution of a trial by native juries,* en- 
tertained this opinion of the Drama in ques- 
tion, and afterwards did me the farther hon- 
our to suppose that I might write something 
of the kind, more peculiarly appropriate to 
the circumstances of that island, which would 
naturally have a stronger moral effect on the 
minds of its inhabitants. Pleased to be made, 
in the humblest degree, an instrument for 
their good, J most readily promised to endeay- 
our at least to do so. ‘And when they read 
this piece, or when it is brovght before them 
in representation, they will regard it as a 
proof that their former judge and friend, 
though now absent and far separated from 
them, still continues to take a deep interest 
in their welfare. So considered, it will not 
fail to make an impression on their minds to 
which its own power or merit would be al- 
together unequal 

ut should the individual effects of this 
Drama be ever so inconsiderable, the profits 
arising from its publication in England, may 
be the means of procuring translations into 
the Cingalese language of more able and use- 
ful works, and make, as it werc, a first though 





* The measures above alluded to are detailed 
in the Asiatic Journal for June, 1827. ‘They are 
_the different measures which were carried into 
iect by Sir Alexander Johnston, when he was 
~vTesident of Hie Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, 
and of which Mr. Brougham made honourable 
men‘don in his speech on the Present state of the 





a low step toan invigorating moral eminence 
in these days, when many excellent men are 
striving at the expense of health and case, 
and all that is valued by the world, to spread 
the light of Christianity in the East; when 
the lamented Bishop Heber, with the disin- 
terested devotion of an Apostle, joined to the 
mildness, liberality, ability, courteousness, and 

ood sense which promote and grace every 
faudable undertaking, has proved himself to 
be the genuine and noble follower of his 
blessed Master—who wil} not be willing to 
lend some aid and encouragement to so ex- 
cellenta purpose? I hope, and strongly hope, 
that good will be derived, even from such a 
feeble effort as the present; and that the time 
will come when the different races of the 
East will consider every human creature as a 
brother; while Englishmen, under whose 
rule or protection they may live, will contemn 
that policy which founds its security upon 
ignorance. Al) past experience is unfavour- 
able to the unmanly and ungenerous maxim. 
And in the present time, when perfect undis- 
turbed ignorance cannot be obtained, the pre- 
servation of it ina middle state, 10 take no 
higher view of the subject, will be found to 
be a very precarious and expensive means of 
governing. But do I not wrong my country- 
men, connected with the East, in supposing 
that the great proportion of them do entertain 
such narrow views? Of this at least I am 
Mhoroughly persuaded, that if such a suppo- 
sition does not wrong them at present, it will 
do so grievously some years hence: for the 
ignorance I speak of is that which stands op- 
posed to the useful, simple learning which 
promotes industry and charity. Of those su- 
perfluous funtastical acquirements which the 
overstrained refinement of modern plans of 
education seems anxious to extend to the low- 
er classes of society, I do not speak. 

But 1 must beg leave to retract what | have 
said above as to making a first step in this de- 
sirable progress. One of Mrs. Hannah More's 
sacred Dramas was translated into the lan- 
guage of Ceylon, several, I believe, many 
years ago, and was much liked and admired 
by the natives. A second or third, or any 
rank, so asit be a step at all, is honour enough 
for me. 

And now let me address a few words to 
those whom I shall never see, whom many, 
many Jeagues of ocean divide from any spot 
of earth on which my foot hath ever rested 
or shall ever rest,—-those for whose especial 
use the following Drama was written, and in 
whose country the story of itis supposed to 
have happened. 
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precept. of the Christian religion which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other religions, the for- 
giveness of injuries. A bold and fiery-tem- 
pered people is apt to consider it as mean and 
pusillanimous to forgive ; and T am persuaded 
that many a vindictive and fatal blow has been 
inflicted by those, whose hearts at the same 
moment have yearned to pardon their enemies. 
But Christians, who, notwithstanding the very 
imperfect manner in which they obey and 
have obeyed the precepts and example of 
Jesus Christ, do still acknowledge them, and 
have their generat conduct influenced by 
them,—are they a feeble and unhonoured race ? 
Look round you in your own land, in other 
countries most connected with your own, and 

‘ou. will acknowledge that this is not the case. 


er, when she and all her children were con- 
demned to death by a late king of Candy,— 
“ Remember that we are the sens of a brave 
man, and should die as becomes his sons: I 
will be the first to receive the stroke of the 
headsman.” The land which hath produced 
a child so brave and noble, wil] alse, under 
favourable circumstances, be fruitful of brave 
and noble men; and in proportion as her sons 
become gencrous and humane, they will also 
increase in valour and dignity. The little 
Samar, then, of my play is what the son of 
the first Adivar would have been in his place, 
and as such I commend him to your favour 
and attention. 

The views which I have given of the reli- 
gion of Juan De Creda are true to all that you 


‘ou will therefore, I hope, reecive in good} will find in the history and precepts of Jesus 


part the moral of my story. 


Christ, whenever you are inclined to read 


I wished to have found some event in the | those books of our sacred Scripture which we 


real history of Ceylon that might have served | call the Gospels, containin, 


ag a foundation for my Drama; but not proving 
successful in my search, which, circumstanced 
as { am, could not but be very imperfect, 1 
have of necessity had recourse to imagination. 
But there is one person or character in it 
which is traly your own, though placed in an 
imaginary situation, and any country in the 
world might be proud to claim it.—* Remem- 
ber,” said the son of the first Adigar of the 
Candian country to his elder brother, who 
had clung for protection to his wretched moth- 





his history, and 
written by men who were fis immediate fol- 
lowers and disciples, being eye and ‘ear wit- 
nesses of all that they relate; and let no po- 
culiar opinions or creeds of different classes 
of Christians ever interfere with what you 
there perceive plainly and generally taught. 
It was given for the instruction of the simple 
and unlearned ; as such receive it. 

Wishing you all prosperity as a brave and 
virtuous people,—for brave ye are, and vir- 
iuons I hope ye will become,—I bid you fare- 
well. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
Rasinca: 
Samarxoon, his Brother-in-law. 
Juan pe Crepa, @ Spanish Physician. 
Samar, a Child, and Son of Rasinga. 


EULEYPOOL . 
Minpeawee Officers of Rasinga. 
Officers, Domestics, Robbers, Spearmen, &c. 
WOMEN. 


Arvina, Wife of Rasinga, and Sister of Sam- 
. arkoon. 
Monrransa, Mother of Rasinga. 
Tur Burrow, 
Sarawartr. 
Nurse, Attendants, &c. 
Scuye in Ceylon. 





ACT I. 


Scene J.—scene BEFORE THE CASTLE 
OF RASINGA. 


Enter EXLEyPoore, meeting Mrmpooxy and 
two Orricers of the Chieftain’s household. 


Eh. Well mct, my comrades ! I have words 
for you. 
Mik. We doubt it not, thou’rt bountiful in 
words. 
First Ofi. Thou never wast a niggard of 
such treasure. 
Ehi. Ay, but the words which ye shall now 
receive, 
Are not the passing ware of daily traffic, 
But such as in each list’ner’s fancy wakes 
Responding sounds, such as from twisted shell 
On sea-beach found, comes to the bending car 
Of wand’ring child; sounds strange and full 
of omen. 
Mid. What, evil omen? storms and hurri- 
canes ? 
Ehl. Fy on’t! A stirring, tinkling, hope- 
ful sound ; 
The ring of seatter’d largess, sweeter far 
Than pipe or chord or chaunt of forest birds : 
The sound of mummery and merriment: 
The sound. 
But wherefore stare ye on me thus? 
List ; 1 will tell ye what concerns us all. 
oo Mid. oat with it then! for it concerns us 
: al 
“*'To he no more tormented with thy folly. 
Ehi. Our Jord Rasinga wills, that we, brave 
a mates, 








With fifty armed followers and their followers, 

Shall be in readiness by early dawn, 

To march in gocly order to the mountains. 
First Offi. Pike not mountain warfare. 
Second Offi. No, nor {. : 
Mik. To force our toilsome way through 

thick rank woods, 

With bleeding limbs drained by a hundred 


leeches ! 
FAl. Fye, lazy cowards! shrink ye from ad- 
ventures. 


Which gentle lady, in her palanquin, 
Will share with you? 
Mih. A gentle lady, say’st thou? 
Ehl. Yes, ye dull dolts, I say so,— Brave 
Rasinga 
Has with one wife, for a term of years, 
(Lulled by some charm o sorcery) been sat- 
isfied. 
It is good time that he, like other chiefs, 
Should have a first sultana and a second, 
Or any such arrangement as becomes 
His age and dignity. So, in gay trim 
With our arm’d band, we by to-morrow's 
dawn 
Must be in readiness.—These are your order, 
Sent by our lord through me. 
‘Mik. Who is this honoured lady of the 
mountains ? 
Ehl. Canst thou not guess?—The aged 
chieftain’s daughter, 
‘Whose petty hold was sack'd by daring rob- 
bers 


Not many weeks gone by. He and his daugh- 
ter 


Were dragg'd as prisoners from their rain’d 
home. 

In this sad plight, our chief with Samarkoon, 

The valiant brother of his present wife, 

And a good strength of spearmen, met them ; 
charged 

The bootied spoilers, conquer’d and released 

Their wretched prey. —And ye may well sup- 


pose 

The lady's veil, amidst the strange confusion, 

Could not-be clutched 60 close, but that Ra- 
singa 

Might see the lovely face it should have cov- 
ered. 

Mih. O now [understand it; for, methinks, 
Rasinga had not else brought to his house 
Another bride to share it with Artina. 
(Samarkoon, who has entered behind them un- 

perceived, and overheard part of the prece- 

ding dialogue, now rushes forward wdig- 
nantly.) 

Sam. Ye foul-tongued knaves, who so belie 

your master ! 
What words are these which ye have dared 
to utter? 
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Ell. My lord, I crave your pardon; I have 
uttered 
The ordera which Rasinga charged me with, 
That these (pointing to ‘Miidoons and Officers) 
should straight prepare an armed 
band 
To take their way to-morrow for the moun- 
tains. 
Sam. To bring a bride from thence ? Speak 
out, I charge thee, 
Thou tying knave ! Went not thy words thus 
far ? 



















Must thy long course of wedded love and hon- 
our 

Come to such end!—Thy noble heart will 
break. 


reak. 
When love and friendly confidence are fled, 
Thou art not form'd to sit within thy bower 
Like a dress'd idol in its carv’d alcove, 
A thing of silk and gems and cold repose : 
Thy keen but generous nature. Shall it 
be? 





I'll sooner to the trampling elephant 

Lay down this mortal frame, than: see thee 
wrong’d. (after a considerable pause.) 

Nay, nay! I am @ madman in my rage. 

‘The words of that base varlet may be false. 

Good Montebesa shall resolve my doubts. 

Her son confides to her his secret thoughts: 

To her I'll go and be relieved from torment, 

Or know the worst at once. (Exir. 


Eni. If they be true or lying words, I wot 
not. 
What may within a guarded palanquin 
Be from the mountains brought, 1 may but 
Perhaps sotne speaking bird or jabb'ri 
‘ernaps some s8peakin; rd or jal ring ape. 
Sam, (striking him) Take that—and that 
thou false audacious slave : 

Dar'st thou to anewer me with mockery ? 
[Exir Ehleypoolie sulkity, followed by Mih- 
doony and Officers ; Manct Samarkoon, 
Base sordid reptiles! for some paltry largess 
And passing revelry, they would right glad ; 


Scene I].—rae apartment oF MON- 
TEBESA, 


SapawatTs is discovered at work and singing. 
SONG. 


The gliding fish that takes his play 
In ahady nook of streamlet cool, 

Thinks not how waters pass away, 
And summer dries the pool. 


The bird beneath his leafy dome 
Who trills his carol, Joud and clear, 
Thinks not how soon his verdant home 
‘The lightning’s breath may sear. 


See peace and order and domestic bliss 
‘To misery and wild confusion changed. 
Hateful suggestions! base and vague cpnjec- 
tures 
Which vulgar minds on slight foundation rear! 
Ail falee !—— 
And yet they are upon my heart 
Like the compressure of'a coiled boa, 
Loathly but irresistible. 
A bride! 


At cannot be !~Tho’ her unveiled face 

Was of surprising beauty—O how lovely ! 
Yet he bestowed on her but frigid praise 
And still continued to repress my ardour, 
Whene’er I spoke of the fair mountain maid, 
With silent stern reserve.—Is this like love? 
It is not natural. 


Shall I within my bridegroom’s bower 
With braids of budding roses twin’d, 
Look forward to a coming hour 
When he may prove unkind ? 


‘The bee reigns in hia waxen cell, 

The chieftain in his stately hold, 
‘To-morrow’s earthquake,—who can tell 7 
Ah! bat itis; May both in ruin fold. 
It is too natural,—deep subtle nature. 

How was my ideot soul so far beguiled 
That I ne’er thought of this ? 
Tes, yes, he loves her! 

Loves her whom I so well—so dearly love, 
That every female image but her own 
Is from my heart effaced, like curling mists sang it 
That, rising from the vale, éling for a while | When first I was attendant in her bower ; 
To the tall cliffs brown breast, till the warm Ere, at your own desire, and for my honour, 

pun She did resign me to your higher service. 
Dissolvee them utterly. —'Tis so; even she Hon. Sing it no more: alas! she thought 


Enter Moxrenesa as the song is concluded. 
Mon. Did I not hear thee singing, as I 


came, 
The song my dear Artina loves to hear ? 
ven so, good lady; many a time I 


Whom [ have thought of, dreamt of, talked not then 
of,—ay, Of ita contain’d allusions to a fate 
And talked fo, though in absence, as a thing | Which now abides herself. 


Present and conscious of my words, an: Sah. No, not her fate; you surely mean 


living, not so: 
Like the pure air around me, every where. | She is a happy wife, the only wife 
(after @ pause.) Of brave Rasinga, honour’d and beloved. > 


And he must have this creature of perfection ! 
It shall not be, whatever else may he! 
As there is blood and manhood in this body. 


Hon. She waa and is as yet his only wife. 
Sab. As yet his only wite 
, | ene 


{and think you 
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It grieves me much to tell thee what 
Mast soon be known to all; my son Rasi 
Hath set his heart upon @ younger bride, 
Perhaps a fairer too. 
Sak. (eagerly) No: not a fairer. 
T'd peril life and limb upon the bet, 
She is aot half so fair, nor half so good. 
Mon. Be not so hasty.—-Why dost thou re- 
ard it 
As auch : grievous thing? She has already 
Enjoyed his undivided love much longer 
Than other dames have done with other lords, 
And reason teaches she should now give place. 
Sab. Reason and cruelty sort ill to; er 5 
A loorie haunting with a spotted pard. 
Ah! wo the day! Why have you told me 
this ? 
Mon. Because I would upon your sadden’d 
brow 
Print traces which may lead our poor Artina 
To question thee ; and thou whoart her friend 
Canst by degrees, with gentle wise precau- 


tion, 
Reveal to her what she must needs be told. 
Sab. I cannot: put not such a task on me, 
I do implore your goodness ‘—No, I cannot. 
Mon. Hush, hush! I hear the footsteps of 


a man, 
But not Rasinga.—It is Samarkoon ; 

I know his rapid tread.—Be wise ; be silent ; 
For he a while must live in ignorance. 


Enter Samargoon, and Samawatre retires 
to some distance. 


A happy morning to you, my youthful kins- 
man! 
Sam. As it may prove, good lady: happy 


morning 
Oft leads to woelul eve ; ay, woeful noon. 
Mon. These are strange sombre words; 
what is the matter ? 
Why dost thou look both sorrowful and stern ? 
Sam. I have good cause, if that which I have 
heard 
Be aught but a malignant, hateful tale, 
On mere conjecture founded. Answer me 
If thou know’st nothing of a num’rous train 
In preparation, by Rasinga’s orders, 
To fetch home to his house a ule young bride? 
There’s no such thing—Speak—speak! I 
will believe thee ; 
For if to thee unknown, there's no such 
thing. — 
(A pause, he Tooking inquisitively in her face. 
Thou dost not speak; thou dost not answer 


me; 

There’s trouble in thine eye.—A with’ring 
curse 

Light on his heartless heart, if this be true ! 


Mon. Brave Samarkoon! thou art not wise | Ras 
80 fierce] 
‘To question me of that which well may be 
Without my knowledge ;—that which, if it 
ey 


Nor thou I have any power to alter, 





A shameful answer, shunning open words, 
Dear, dear Artina! thou hast climbed alrea- 
4d: 


The canny side of Doombra’s mountain ridge, 
And now with one short step must pass the 
bounds 
Dividing ardent heat from chilling clouds 
With drenching mist surcharged. 
So suddenly 
To bring this change upon her! Cruel craft! 
He knows that it will break her tender heart, 
And serve his fatal purpose. 
Mon. _ Frantic man! 
Thou art unjust, ungenerous, unwise ; 
For should inga—no uncommon act, 
Take to his princely bower a second bride, 
Would not Krtina still be held in honour, 
Her children cherished and their rank seeur- 
ed? 
Sam. Such honour as unfeeling worldlings 


ive 

To fall’n Seserted merit, she will have ; 

And such security as should-be heirs, 

Who stand i’ th’ way of younger, petted min- 
ions, 

Find in the house of an estranged sire, 

Her children will receive.—Alas, alas ! 

The very bonds of soul-devoted love 

That did so long entwine a husband’s heart, 

For her own life the cord of execution 

Will surely prove.—Detested cruelty ! 

But is itso? My head is all confusion, 

My heart all fire;—I know not what thou 
said’st. 

Mon. Indeed, young kinsman, thou art now 

unfit 


To hold discourse on such a wayward subject. 

She whom thou lov’st so dearly as a brother, 

1 as a mother do most truly love. 

Let this suffice thee, and retire a while, 

For J expect Arting, and ‘tis meet 

She be not now overwhelm’d with thy dis- 
tress, 

Ha! she is here already ; tripping light) 

With sparkling eyes, Whe any happy ebild, 

Who bears away the new-robb’d rock-bird’s 
spoil. 


Enter Artin, gayly, with an embroidered scarf 
of many colours in her hand, and running up 
to MonTEBEsa. 


Art, Dear mother, look at this! such tints, 
such flowers ? 
The spirits of the Peak have done this work ; 
Not hands of flesh and blood.—-Nay, look 
: more closely. 
And thou too, Samarkoon. 
here? 
I pray you both admire the beauteoug gift— 
inga’s gift—which I have just received. 
Sam. (eagerly.) Received from his own 
hand, so lately too ? 
Art. Ev’nnow. But did I say from his own 
hand? 
He sent it to me. the canricious man ' 


How cam'st thou 
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Sam. Was he not wont to bring such gifts 
himself? 
“rt. With what a face of gravity thou 
ask’st 
This most important question !—Never mind: 
I can devise a means to be revenged, 
For all this seeming lack of courtesy, 
‘Mon. Devise a means to be revenged ! and 
how? 
Art. V'll dress old nurse, as my ambassa- 
dress, 
With robe and veil and pall majestical, 
And she shail thank him ina tiresome speech, 
(Ele hates her formal prosing)—that 1 trow, 
Will cure him of such princely modes of 
sending 
His gifts to me—But ye arc wond’rous grave. 
What ails thee, brother? Speak, good Mon- 
tebesa ; 
I fear he is not well. 
‘fon. He is not very well, 
Art. (taking his hund affectionately.) 
Indeed he is not. 
Sam. (turning away his fuce.) 
A passing fit of fever has disturbed me, 
But mind it not, Artina. 
-trt. Nay, nay, but 1 will mind it, gentle 
brother, 
And I have learnt this morning cheering 


news,— 
Good news for thee and all sick folks be- 
side. 

Mon. We want good news ; whatis it thou 

hast heard? 

-Irt, De Creda, who, by physic magical, 
Did cure Rasinga of his fearful malady, 
When at the point of death, is just arrived. 
Where he hath been these two long years and 

more 
‘Lhere’s not a creature knowe. 
the moon, 
If magic knows the way to climb so high. 
Mon. Perhaps in his own land. 
dirt. Ay, certes, Europe is a wond’rous 
Ungdom, 
And well worth visiting, which sends forth 
men 
So gifted and so good. 
Sam. I pray thee say not men, but only 
mun. 
Hath it o'er sent another like to him ? 
Yet wherefore came he to these happier re- 
gions 
With such a wicked crew ? 
Art, Nay, blame him not : 
His fate hath been disasterous and sad, 
As {have heard Jnun say; and woe is me ! 
alisfortune is not dainty in associates. 
Sam. Associates! Sulitude in trackless de- 
serts, 
Where locusts, ants, and lizards poorly 
thrive ,— 
On the bare summit of a rugged peak, 
Where birds of prev in dusk cirelpe wine 


Perhaps i” 









Art. Ha! does this rouse thee so? Yet, 

» _ ne’ertheless, 

Pl send for him, and he will make thee well. 
Sam. I'm well if thou art so, my gentle sis- 


ter. i 
4rt. And Iam so; how canst thou doubt 
it, brother, ’ 


Being so loving and so well beloved. 
Sam. O yes! thou art indeed beloved most 
dearly, 
Both thee and thine, and so shall ever be 
Whilst life gives motion to thy brother's heart. 
Art. A brother's heart !|—How so? there is 
a meaning,— 
A meaning and a mystery in this. 
Tears too arc on my hand, dropt from thine 
eyes ;— 
O speak and tell the worst ! 
Sam. I may not now! 
J pray thee let me go; I cannot speak. 
(Breaks from her and exit. Then Sabawatte 
comes forward and takes hold of her robe 
with an action of soothing tenderness. 
Art, (toSabawaite.) Dost thou look on me 
with pity ?—Speak, 
I charge thee speak, and tell the fearful cause, 
Since no one else will do it. 
Mon. My dear Artina, thou shalt know the 


truth, 
Which can no longer be conceal'd; but listen, 
Listen with patience to the previous story, 
And thou wilt see how fnted, strange events, 
Have caused within Rasinga's noble heart, 
Ey’n he who has so long and dearly loved 
thee, 
A growing possibility of change. 
Art. If he is changed, why should 1 know 


the rest ? 
Allis comprised in this. (With actions of 
despair.) 
Mon. Nay, do not wring thy hands, but 
listen to me. 


Sit on this seat, and call up strength to hear me. 

Thou giv'st no heed to me; thou dost not 
hear. 

(Art. ina low voice after a pause.) 

I’m faint and very cold; mine ears ring 
strangely ; 

But I will try to do whate’er thou wilt. 

(after another pause. 

There is a story then : I'll hear it now. 

Mon. Rasinga, as thou know’st, did, short 

while since, 

A mountain chief and his fair daughter res- 
cre 

From ruffian robbers. In its youthful charms 

He saw the virgin’s unveil’d face. Alas! 

A sight se rare he could not see unmoved. 

Restless and troubled, like a strickened 
wretch 

Whom sorcery possesses, for a while 

He strove against his passion, but at length 


Nature gave way 5 and thou may’st gress 
re er ae wy 
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—— 


And thou, dene daughter, must prepere thy- 
BE! 


To bear some natural change. 
(Artina feints away in the arms of Sabawatte.) 
Sab, I knew it would be so! Oh, my dear 
mistress ! 
These éruel words have dealt the fatal blow 
Mon. Be not afraid of this infirmity, 
Which, though it seems appalling, brings re- 
ief, 
Ev'n like Niwane, when the virtuous soul 
Hath run,. through many a change, its trou- 
bled course. 
Let us remove her gently to my couch. 
(Exeorr. 


Scene [I].—rue aparTMENtTs OF Rar 
SINGA. 


He enters, followed by Extryroorie and Miz- 
poony, and is speaking as he enters. 


+ Ras. (to Peeypoolic.) Thou hast done 
wi 


ell. 
Ekl. I am not given to boasting, 
Yet I must say all things are so arranged, 
That never bride's array, on such short no- 
tice, 
Was better order’d, or for gallant show, 
Or for security. 
Ras. Tis rich and splendid ? 
Eh’t. Our palanquin, with all its colour'd 
streamers, 
Will bine | above the guard's encircling 


By 
Like any crested mancka, proudly perch’d 
Upon the summit of her bushy knoll. 
Ras. And have ye pioneers to clear its way ? 
Ehl. Ay, pioneers, who through a tangled 
thicket 
Make room as quickly as the supple trunk 
Of a wild elephant ; whilst forest birds 
From their rent haunts dislodged, fly up and 
wheel 
In mazy circles, raising clam’rous cries, 
And casting noon-day shadows, like a cloud, 
On the green woods beneath. 
Mik. In truth, my Lord, he makes it well 
appear 
He is not given to boasting. 
Ras. (smiling.)Not a whit! As meek and 
modest as a Padur’s child. 
And having done so much for show and 


speed, 
Good Ehleypoolie, I will take for granted 
The chiefest point of all, security, 
Has not been overlook’d; for mountain rob- 
bers 
May yet be lurking near some narrow pass. 
cht. Well, let them lurk and burst upon us 


too ; 
*Pwill be as though a troop of mowing mon- 
keys, 
With antic mimic motions of defiance, 
Should front the brinded tiger and his brood ; 


Teitt entniy. 1 trvier.. tiie te cterlad ratte beer aoe 


In scamp’ring haste, to gain the nearest shel- 
ter. 
It were good sport if they should dare to face 
s 


us. 
Mik. You see, my Lord, he is in all things 
perfect. 
Ras. I see it plainly, Thanks for all thy 
pains, 
Brave Ehleypoolie. 
Ehl. Shall we take with us 
The pipes and doulas which have hung so 
long 
In the recess of Dame Artina’s garden? 
Of all your instruments there are not any 
That sound so loud and clear. 
Ras. (sternly.) No, no! 1 charge thee, 
Let nothing there be changed. Thy witless 
words © 
Have struck upon my heart a dismal note, 
Depressing all its life and buoyancy. 
Alas! my joy is like the shimm'ring bright+ 
ness 
Of moving waves, touch’d by the half-risen 
moon, 
Tracing her narrow pathway on the deep : 
Between each brighten’d ridge black dark- 
ness lies, 
Whilst far on cither side, the wat’ry waste 
Spreads dim, and vague, and cheerless. 
Mih. If such thy thoughts, dost thou rev 
ent thy purpose ? 


Ras. Not so; there's extacy in those bright 
gleams ; 
Ay, and though cross’d with darkness black 
as midnight, 


1 will enjoy this momentary radiance. 
Enter a Slave in haste. 
What brings thee here with such a staring 


face? 

Slave. The Lady's coming ; she is close at 
hand. 

Ras. Ha! from her father’s house, unsent 
for, come ? 


Slave. No, not that Lady, sir, it is Artina, 
Ras. (much disturbed.) 1 thought my mor 
ther would have spared me this. 
Is Montebesa with her ? 
Slave No, my Lord. 
She has her children with her. 
“Ras. Wretched moment ! 
The sight of them will change my strength 
to cowardice : 
What shall { do? 
Ebi. (lt quickly run and say that you are 
busy, 
And cannot see her. 
Ras. (pulling Ehleypoolie back as he is about 
to gu out.) 
Restrain thy heartless zeal; it is most odious, 
Shall she be so debarr’d from entrance here, 
‘Whose presence was a blessing and a grace! 


Enter ARtinA, leading her youngest Child, and 
followed by Samax, leading his little Sister, 
Rasinca hastens to meet her, and leads her 
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Doory to withdraw, 
the apartment. 


Here take this seat, Artina. 

Art. No, my Lord; 
I come not here to sit; I come to kneel, 
As now beseems a scorn’d forsaken wife, 
Who pleads with strong affection for her chil- 

dren ; 

Who pleads in painful memory of love 
Which thou for many years hast lavished on 


her, 

Till, in the gladness of a foolish heart, 

She did believe that she was worthy of it. 
Ras. Yes, dear Artina, thou wert worthy 

of it ; 

Thoe wert and art, and shalt be loved and 

honour’d 

While there is life within Rasinga’s bosom. 

‘Why didst thou think it could be otherwise, 

Although another mate within my house 

May take her place to be with thee associated, 

As younger sister with an clder-born ? 

Sach union is in many houses found. 

Art. t have no skill in words, no power to 
reason : 

How others live I little care to know : 

But thia I feel, there is no life for me, 

No love, no honour, if thy alter’d heart 

Hath put me from it for another mate. 

Qh woe is me! these children on thy knees 

That were so oft caress’d, so dearly cherish'd, 

Must then divide thy love with younger fav’- 

tites, 

Of younger mother born ? Alas! alas! 

Small will the portion be that falls to them. 
Ras, Nay, say not so, Artina; say not so. 
Art. | know it well. Thou thinkest now, 

belike, 

That thou wilt love them still; but ah! too 


soon 

They'll be as things who do but haunt thy 
house, 

Lacking another home, uncheer'd, uncared 


for. 
And who will heed their wants, will soothe 
their sorrow, 
When their poor mother mouldersin the grave, 
And her vex'd spirit, in some other form, 
Is on ita way to gain the dreamless sleep. 
Kneel, Samar, Enel ! thy father lov’d the 
first, 
In our first happy days— Wilt thou not, boy ? 
Why dost thou stand so sullen and so still ? 
Samar. He loves us not. 
“rt. Nay, nay, but he will love us. 
Down on thy knees! up with thy clasped 
hands! 
Rasinga, O Rasinga! did I think 
So to implore thy pity—me and mine 
So to implore thy pity, and in vain! 
(Sinks on the ground exhausted with agitation.) 
Ras. (raising her gently in his arms.) Dear- 
est Artina! still most dear to me; 
Thy passionate affections waste thy strength ; 
Let me support th nother chamber, 





who immediately leave | Come also, children.—Come, my little play. 


mates ! 
Samar. We're not thy playmates now. 
Ras. What dost thou say ? 
Samar. Thou dost not speak and smile and 
sport with ua 3 
As thon wert wont: we're not thy playmates 
how. 
Ras. Thou art a fearless knave to tell me so. 
{Exeonr Artina leaning on her husband and 
the children following. 


Scene 1V.—, RETIRED GROVE NEAR THE 
CASTLE OF RASINGA, 


Enter Samarkoow and a Forest FREEBOOTER. 
Sam, Now stop we here ; in this sequester- 
ed spot, 
We may with freedom commune on the pur- 
ose 
For which I would engage thy speedy aid. 
Thou knowest who Iam; and dost remember 
Where, how, and when I last encounter’d 
thee ? 
Freeb. I do, my Lord; but though thou 
find’st me thus, 
Alone and slightly arm’d, be well assured 
J will defend my life and liberty, 
Against thyself (looking suspiciqusly round) or 
any ambush’d band 
To the last bloody push of desperation. 
Sam. 1 know thou wilt; itis thy desp’rate 
prowess 
Which makes me now, all robber as thou art, 
And lurking here disguised, as well I guess, 
For no good end,—to seek thy amity. 
Freeb. My amity! the noble Samarkoon— 
A chief of rank, and brother of Rasinga ! 
Sam. Strong passion by strong provocation 
roused 
{s not a scrup'lous chooser of its means. 
How many of these armed desperadoes, 
From whose fell hands we did so lately rescue 
That petty chieftain and his child, ‘could’st 
thou 
Within short time assemble ? 
Freeh. Few remain 
Of those who once, it callof my shrill horn, 
With spear and bow in hand, and quiver'd 
back : 
The deadly arrows bearing, issued forth 
From cave or woody jungle, fierce but stealthy, 
Like glaring, tawny pards,—few, few remain. 
Sam. But some remain ? 
Frech. Ay, some. 
Sam. And they are brave? 
Freeb. No braver bandits e’er in deadly 
strife 
With man or tiger grappled. 4 
Sam. Enough, hie quickly to thy forest 
haunts, - @ 
And near the narrow pass where ye sustain'd 
The onset of Rasinga, wait my coming ~~ 
With all the armed mates thou canst assemblé, 
And there I'll joi thee with a trusty band. 
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Freeb. I wilt; nor do I doubt the recom- 


pense 
From such a noble chief will be most bounti- 
ful. 
Sam. Tis well; be speedy, secret, faithful, 
* brave 
Ineed'not say. So let us separate, 
Nor stay for further parley ; time is precious. 
Freeb. I will but go to leave an offering 
At the Wihare yonder, then with speed 
Wend to our woods,—But wherefore smilest 
thou? 
Sam. Dost thou regard such duties? 
Freeb. Ay, good sooth ! 
Who has more need of favour from the 
‘Than he who leads a life of lawless peril? 
{Exrr. 
Sam. (exultingly.) Ay, now, Rasinga, set 
thy costly chamber, 
While poor Artina sighs and weeps unheeded, 
{n gallant order for thy fair new bride! 
Another bridegroom and another chamber 
‘Abide her which thou little thinkest of. 
{Exrr. 





ACT II. 


Scene J.—rHe CASTLE OF SAMARKOON. 
LOUD SHOUTING HEARD WITHOUT. 


Enter several Domxstics in confusion. 


First Dom. What shouts are those? do 
enemies approach ? 
What can we do in our brave master’s ab- 
sence ? 
Second Dom. Ha! hear it now! it is no 
enemy 3 
It is our Lord himself; I know the sound. 
And lo! his messenger arrived with tidinga. 


Enter a MESSENGER. 


What are thy news ¢ 
Mes. Right joyful news, I warrant. 


Ouf master brings a bride, by conquest won, ! 


To be the bliss and sunshine of his house ; 
A bride fair as the goddess, bright Patine. 
First Dom, Most unexpected tidings! Won 
by conquest ? 
Second Dom. With whom has he been fight- 
ing for such prize? 
Mes. Fy, fy! despatch and make such pre- 
paration 
As may be fitting for a bride's reception: 
There is no time for telling stories now. 
Despatch, I say ; do ye not hear them nearer? 
They are not many furlongs from the gate. 
[Exeont in haste different ways. 


Scene I].—rHeE HALL OR PRINCIPAL 
--ROOM OF THE CASTLE, 


Enter Samanxcunx leading in a LaDy covered 





train of armed Men with EHLEYPooLrE andl 
several of his SoLprers as prisoners. A Nup- 
tial Chaunt or Song is struck up. 


SONG. 


Open wide the frontal gate, 

‘The Lady comes in bridal state; 
Than wafted spices sweeter far, 
Brighter than the morning star; 
Modest as the lily wild, 

Gentle as a nurse’s child. 

A lovelier prize of prouder boast, 
Never chieftain’s threshold crost. 


Like the beams of early day. 

Her eyes’ quick flashes brightly play 5 
Brightly play and gladden ali 

On whom their kindly glances fall, 
Her lips in smiling weave a charm 
To keep the peopled house from harm. 
In happy moment is she come 

To thes a noble chieftain’s home, 


Happy be her dwelling here, 
Many a day and month and year! 
Happy as the nested dove 

in her fruitful ark of love ! 
Happy in her tented screen ! 
Happy in her garden green! 
‘Thus we welcome, one and all, 
Our lady to her chieftain’s hall. 


Sam. I give ye all large thanks, my valiant 
warriors, 
For the good service ye have done to me 
Upon this day of happy fate. Ere long, 
This gentle lady too, I trust, will thank you, 
Albeit her present tears and alter’d state 
Have made her shrink and droop in cheerless 
silence. 
An ample recompense ye well have won, 
Which shall not with a sparing hand be dealt. 
Meantime, partake our cheer and revelry 5 
And jet the wounded have attendance ‘das ; 
Let sorcery and med’cine do their best 
To mitigate their pain. 
(Turning to the Prisoners.) 
Nay, Ehleypoolie, 
Why from bencath those low’ring brows dost 
thou 
Cast on the ground such wan and wither’d 
looks? 
Thy martial enterprise fell somewhat short 
Of thy predictions and thy master's pleasure ; 
But thou and all thy band have bravely fought, 
And no disgrace is coupled with your failure, 
El. Had not my amulets from this right 
arm 
Been at the onset orn, ev'n ambush’d foes 
Had not so master'd us. 
Sam. Well, be it so; good amulets here- 
after 
Thou myst secure, and fight with better 
juck. 
Efi. Ay, luck wason your side, good sooth ! 
such luck 
As fiendsand magic give. Another time-— 
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We have no time to learn. 
generally.) 
Go where cool ‘sparkling cups and sav’ry 
viands 
Will wasted strength recruit, and cheer your 
hearts. 
Ere long I’il join you at the board, and fill 
A hearty cup of health and thanks to all. 
[Exxonr ali but Samarkoon, the Bride, and her 
Female Attendants. 
And now, dear maid, thou pearl and gem of 
beauty, 
The prize for which this bloody fray was 
fought, 
Wilt thou forgive a youthful lover's boldness, 
And the rude outrage by his love committed ? 
‘Wilt thou not spewk to me? 
Bride, What can I say ? 
I was the destined bride of great Rasinga; 
My father told me so. 
Sam. But did thy heart— 
Did thine own heart, sweet maid, repeat the 
tale? 
And did it say to thee, “ the elder chieftain 
Is he whom If approve ; his younger rival 
Unworthy of any choice?” 
Bride. My choice ! a modest virgin hath 
no choice. 
That I have seen you both; that both have 
seen 
My unveil’d face, dlas! is my dishonour, 
Albeit most innocent of such exposure, 
Sam. Say not dishonour ; innocence is hon- 


our, 
And thou art innocent and therefore honour- 


able, 
Though every slave and spearman of our train 
Had gaz'd upon thy face. The morning star 
Receives no taint for that @ thousand eyes, 
All heaven-ward turn'd, admire ite lovely 
brightness, 
Let me again look in thy dark soft eyes, 
And read my pardon in‘one beamy smile. 
(Attempting to draw aside her veil while she 
gathers it the closer.) 
Bride. Forbear, forbear ! this is indignity. 
Sam. And this, dear maid, is childieb bash- 
fulness. 
(The upper fastening of the veil gives way and 
falls over her hand.) 
And look, the silly fence drops of itself; 
An omen of good fortune to my love. 
Oh! while those eyes ate fixed upon the 
round, 
Defended from too ardent admiration, 
With patience hear my suit.—Two rival chiefs 
Have look’d upon thy face, and thou per- 
4 force 
Must choose or one or other for thy husband. 
Rasinga in his rich and noble mansion, 
Hath years already pass’d in wedded love; 
And is the husband of a virtuous dame, 
Whose faithful heart, in giving place to thee, 
Will be asunder torn. ME house is humble; 
Ais ct avail ent tek Pec, 3 “~ 





— 
(to his followers | Shall be thine own, whilst thou reign’st mis: 


treas here. 
As shares the lion’s mate his forest cave, 
in proud equality —Thon smilest at this ; 
And it doth please thy fancy ;—yea, a tear 
Falls on that emiling cheek; yes, thou art 


mine. Ps 

Bride. Too quickly dost thoa sean a passing 
thought. 

Sam. Thanks, thanks! O take my thanks 

for such dear words ! 

And speak them yet again with that sweet 
voice 

Which makes my heart dance in its glowing 
cel 


First At. (advancing to Samarkoon.) My 
Lady is far spent with all this coil ; 
She has much need of quiet repose. I pray, 
On her behalf, let thia be granted to her. 
Bride. (to First At.) I thank thee nurse! 
(to Samarkoon.) My Lord, I would 
retire. 
Sam. 1 will retire, or do whate’er thou wilt. 
Thy word or wish commands mnyeeitend eine) 
xIT. 
First At. Thyselfand thine ! 4 mighty rich 
dominion ! 
Alack, alackaday, the woeful change ! 


This rade unfurnish’d tower for the fair man- 
gion. 
Of great Rasinga! Evil was the hour 


When those fell demons stopped us on our 


way. 
Bride. O say not so! in great Rasinga’s 


ouse 
A noble wife already holds her state, 
And here I shall have no divided pleasure. 
First At, Divided! Doth an elder faded 
wife 
In love, in honour, or in riches share 
Like portion with a youthful beauty? No! 
She doth herself become the flatt’ring subject 
Of her through whom the husband's favours 
flow ; 
And thereby doth increase her rival’s power, 
Her state and dignity. 
Thou art a simple child, and hast no sense 
Of happiness or honour. Woe the day 
When those fell demons stopp'd our high ea- 
reer! 
Bride. But for my father’s anger, and the 
blood 


Which has been shed in this untoward fray, 
The day were one of joy and not of woe, 
In my poor estimation. 
First At. Poor, indecd ! 
Second At. (advancing.) Fy, nurse! how 
canst thou so forget thyself? 
Thy words are rude; my lady is offended. 
First At. Who would not, 80 provok’d, for- 
get herself? - 
Ah! the rich treasures of Rasinga’s palace! 
His gaudy slaves, his splendid palanquins!_ 
They have pass’d from us like a mummers 
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Enter a Female Domestic. 
Dom. My master bids me say, the lady's 
chamber 
Is now in readiness. [Exeunr. 


Bcx 
TLE. 
Enter Two Domestics, meeting. 
First Dom. The merry revelry continues 
still 
As if but just begun, though Samarkoon 
Reminds them anxiously, that preparation 
For the defence of this neglected hold, 
Is pressing matter of necessity. 
Second Dom. Those glutton bandits will 
not heave a board, 
‘On which good viatids smoke or wine cups 
sparkle, 
For all the words of threat’ning or entreaty, 
That mortal tongue can utter. 
Enter a Tarp Domestic, in great alarm. 
Third Dom. Where is our master? 
First Dom. What alarms thee so? 
Third Dom. There is @ power of armed 
men advancing. 
1 saw their dark heads winding through the 


IIIL—rne couRT oF THE cAs- 


as6, 
Above the bushes shown; a lengthen’d line, 
'wo hundred strong, I guess. 
First Dom, It is Rasinga.- 
Second Dom. Ring the larum bell, 
And rouse those drunken thieves from their 
debauch. 
Third Dom. But I must find our master ; 
where is he? 
First Dom. He was i’ th’ inner court some 
minutes since. 
(The larum bell is rung, and many penple ts 
confusion cross the stage as the scene .) 


Scene 1V.—an OPEN SPACE BEFORE 
THE GATE OF THE CASTLE} ARMED 
MEN ARE DISCOVERED ON THE WALLS. 


Enter Rasinea and his Force. 
Ras. (to those on the walls.) Where is that 

villain whom ye call your Lord ? 

Let him appear, and say, why like a robber,— 

‘A reckless, lawless traitor, he hath dared 

My servants tu attack, my bride to capture, 

And do most foul dishonour to my state. 

Am [a driv'ling fool,—a nerveless stripling,— 

A widow’d ranny, propping infant’s rights, 

That thus be reckons with impunity 

To pour on me such outrage? 

Enter SamaRKoon above, and stands on the 

2 wall over the gate. 
Sam. Rasinga, thou art robb’d and thou art 

wrong’d, 

“And hast good cause to utter stormy words. 

-- Ras. Ay, and good cause to back those 
stormy words 

With stormy blows which soon shall force 
thal gate, 


Make deep rate entrance throtigh the rifled 
walls, 

And leave within your paltry tower of all 

Who dare oppose my arms, no living thing, 

Unless thou do restore the mountain beeuty, 

And all the spoil thou hast so basely won. 

Sam. Though I have dared to wrong thee, 

brave Rasinga, 

T’ve done it in the heat and agony 

Of passions that within a generous breast 

Are irresistible, and, be assured, 

With no weak calculations of impunity. 

The living treasure I have robb'd thee of, 

I will defend to the extremit: 

Of desp’rate effort, ev’n in this poor hold, 

Mann’d as it is.—1 welt might speak to thee 

Of equal claims to that fair beauty’s favour; 

Of secret love ; of atrong fraternal sympathy 

With her whose honour’d name 1 will not 
utter, 

But that were vain. 

Ras. Vain as a sca-bird’s screams, 

To check the wind-scourged ocean's rising 
billows : 

So far thou speakest wisely.—-Stern defiance 

I cast to thee ; receive it as thou may'st, 

Audacious traitor ! 

Sam. And I to thee do cast it back again 
With words and heart as dauntless as thine 

own. 

Ras. (to his followers.) Here ends our 
waste of breath and waste of time. 
On, pioneers, and let your pond’rous mallets 
Break down the gate. To it, my valiant how- 

men! 
Discharge a shower of arrows on that wall, 
And clear it of yon load of miscreant life. 
(Rasinga’s followers raise a shout, which is 
answered by one equally loud from the ad- 
werse party, and the attack commences. 

After great efforts of attuck und defence, the 

gate is at last forced, and Rasinga with his 

force enters the Castle. The Scene then clo- 

563.) 


Scenz V.—a WILD MOUNTAIN Pasa, 
WITH A BRIDGE SWUNG FROM ONE 
HIGH PERPENDICULAR “ROCK TO 
ANOTHER, THE COURSE OF A SMALL 
STREAM, WITH ITS HEREBY MARGIN, 
SEEN BENEATH. 


Martial music is heard, and a military procession 
seen at some distance, winding among the 
rocks and at length crossing the bridge. ‘Then 
come the followers of Rasinea in triumph, 
leading Samarxoon in chains, followed by 
men bearing a palanquin, and in the rear Ra- 
sina himself, with his principal officers. As 
he is on the middle of the bridge, Juan DE 
Crepa euters below, and cails to him witha 
loud voice. 


Juan. Rasinga, ho! thou noble chief, Raa- 
inga! 

Ras. {above.) Who calls on me? 

Juan. Dost thou not know my voice? 
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Rus. Juan de Creda, is it thou indeed? 
Why do I find thee here ? 
Juan. Because the power that rules o'er 
heaven and earth 
Hath laid its high commission on my soul, 
Here to arrest thee on thy fatal way. 
Ras. What mean such solemn words ? 
Juan. Descend to me and thou shalt know 
their meaning. 
(Rasinga crosses the bridge and re-appears be- 
low.) 
Ras, [ have obeyed thee, and do bid thee 
welcome 
To this fair land again —But thou shrink’st 
back, 
Casting on me looks of upbraiding sorrow : 
With thee I may not lordly rights assert ; 
‘What is thy pleasure ? 
Juan. 1s he, the prisoner now led before 
thee, 
Loaded with chains, like @ vile criminal, 
Is he the noble Samarkoon, thy brother? 
Ras. Miscall not by such names that fet- 
ter'd villain : 
He, who once wore them with fair specious 
seeming, 
Is now extinct to honour, base, and treacher- 


ous. 
The vilest carcase, trampled under foot 
Of pond'rous elephant, for lawless deeds, 
Was ne’er inhabited by soul more worthless, 
Juan. Thy bitter wrath ascribes to his of- 
fence 
A ten-fold turpitude. Suspect thy judgment. 
‘When two days thoaght has commun’d with 
thy conscience, 
Of all the strong temptations which beset 
Unwary youth by potent passions urged, 
Thou wilt not pass on hum so harsh a censure. 
Ras. When two days thought! If that he 
be alive, 
And wear a human semblance two days hence, 
In the fell serpent’s folds, the tiger’s paws, 
Or earthquake's pitchy crevice, with like 
speed, 
Be my abhorred end. 

Juan. Hold, hold, Rasinga! 
The God, in whose high keeping is the fate 
Ofevery mortal man, or prince or slave, 
Hath this behest declared, that sinful man 
Should pardon grant to a repentant brother; 
Yea, more than this,—to his repentant ene- 

mies, 
So God commands; and wilt thou prove re- 
bellious ? 

Ras, Ha! hast thou been in heaven since 

last we met, 
To bring from hence this precious message ? 


Truly 
Thou speak’st as if thou had’st. 
Juan. No, I have found it in my native 
land, 
Within the pages of a sucred book 
Which I and my compatriots do believe 
Contains the hith revealed will of God. 


Hath cast like fiends upon our eastern shores, 
To wrong and spoil and steep the soil with 
blood, 
Are not compatriots of thy book-taught land. 
‘What! dost thou cast thine eyes upon the 
round ? Ph 

The stain of rushing blood is on thy cheek. 
lf they be so, methinks they have obeyed 
That heavenly message sparingly Go to! 
Tell me no more of this fantastic virtue,— 
This mercy and forgiveness. Even a woman, 
A child, a simpleton, would laugh to scorn 
Such strange unnatural duty. 

Juan. Call it not so, till I have teld thee 


further—— (taking his hand) 
Ras. Detain me not. But that to thee 
owe 


My life from fatal sickness rescued,—dearly, 
Fall dearly should’st thou pay for such pre- 
sumption. 
Let go thy hold. 
Juan. 1 will not till thou promise 
Before thy vengeful purpose is effected, 
To see me once again. 
Ras. 1 promise then, thou proud and daunt- 
ess stranger ; 
For benefits are traced in my remembrance 
With lines as ineffaceable as wrongs. 
(Exnunr, 


’ 


Scene VI.—rue House oF MONTEBESA. 


MonTesesa enters, meeting a Servant, from 
the opposite side. 


Mon. What com’st thou to impart? thy busy 
face 
Is full of mingled meaning, grief and gladness. 
Serv. My ord Rasinga, madam, is return- 
ed,— 
Return’d victorious ; and the fair young bride 
Again is rescued by his matchless valour. 
Mon. All this is good; hast thou no more 
to tell? 
Serco. Alas! have; for by his spearmen 
uarded, 
Loaded with chains, most rueful to behold, 
Comes Samarkoon. For now it doth appear, 
That he, enleagued with robbers, was the 
spoiler, 
Who beat the gallant train of Ehleypoolie, 
And bore away their prize. 
Mon. Oh, this is dreadful! Clouds o’erlap- 
ping clouds 
Are weaving o’er our house an evil woof,—- 
A fearful canopy. It was to us 
That ominous sign was sent, but few days 
past, 
When Boodhoo’s rays, beneath the noon’sblue 
dome 
With shiv'ring motion gleam’d in streaky 
brightness, ‘. 
Surpassing mid-day splendour. Woe is me. 
I saw it not unmov’d; but little thought, =: 
Ah! little thought of misery like this. 
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Art ever wise and helpful. Dost thou know 
Of this most strange event? Of Samarkoon 
As lawless spoiler by Rasinga conquer'd, 
And led 
Juan, 1 do; and come toentreat thee, Lady, 
That You with thy enchaf'd and vengeful son 
May's? use a mother’s influence to save him. 
‘fon. Entreaties are not wanted, good De 
Creda, 
For herein | am zealous as thyself. 
Juan. He must not die. 
Mon. + Nor shall, if I can save him. 
Juun. Then let us meet Rasinga, as he 
passes, 
Ere he can reach the shelter of his chamber, 
‘Where men are wont to cherish moody wrath ; 
And we will so beset him with our prayers, 
That we shall move his soul, if it be possible. 
he fair Artina too must come with us 
To beg her brother's life. 
Mon. Yes, be it so; but first let us apprise 



































Ras. The life of Somarkoon! then thou 
dost ask 
The foul disgrace and ruin of thy son. 
Mon. Not so; for thine own peace and fu- 
ture weal, 
I do adjure thee to be merciful. 
Ras, And would’st thou see the son whom. 
thou did’st bear : 
An unreveng’d, despis'd, derided man? 
And have I got from thee and my brave sire 
This manly stature and these hands of strength 
To play an ideot’s or a woman’s part? 
{f such indeed be Montebesa’s wish, 
Poor slight-bon’d, puny, shambling drivellers, 
Or sickly maidens, should have been the off 
spring 
Produced by her to mock a noble house. 
Mon. O say not so! there will be no dis- 
honour, 
Ras. Whats no dishonour in the mocking 
ipa, 
And pointing fingers of the meanest peasant, 
Who rwoula his whetted blade sheath in the 
eart 
Of his own mother’s son for half the wrong,— 
Ay, half the wrong which that audacious 
traitor 
Has done to me !—Cease, lady ; say no more: 
I cannot henceforth live in ignominy, 
Therefore, good sooth! I cannot giant your 
oon. - 
Art. (rushing forward and catching hold of 





her, 
“And do it warily, lest sudden grief 
O’erwhelm her totally. 
Juan. That will be necessary. 
And, Lady, let us find her instantly ; 
We have no time to spare. [Exgurr. 


Scene VII.—a GaLLery oR PASSAGE 
LEADING TO RASINGA’S CHAMBER. 


Enter Rasinea, speaking to an Orricer who 


follows him. his hand and his garments.) 
. Dear, dear Rasinga! wilt thou make my life | 
Ras. And ‘let bis dungeon be secured to| Qne {oad of wretchedness? 'Thou’st cast me 


off, — 
1 who so loved thee and love thee still,— 
Thou’st cast me off and I will meekly bear it. 
Then, wilt thou not make some amends to me 
In a sav'd brother's life, for all the tears, 
The bitter tears and anguish this has cost me? 
Ras, (shaking her off.) Thy plea is also 
vain ; away, away ! 
Thy tears and anguish had been better com- 
forted, 
Had he a more successful spoiler proved. 
(Lurning fiercely on Juan de Creda, who now 


With bolt and bars; and set a double guard 
To watch the entry. Make it sure, I say; 
For if thy prisoner escape, thy life 

Shall pay the forfeit. This thou knowest well, 
Therefore be vigilant. [Exit Officer. 
The very blood is boiling in my yeins, 
Whilst the audacious braver of my rights, 
My arms, my honour, ev’n within a dungeon 
And manacled with iron, breathes vital arr. 


Enter Montenesa by the farther end of the 
gallery, followed by Antina and Juan DE 


‘i i advances.) 
Crepa, who remain without advancing fur- 
ther, whilst she approaches her Son with an| Ha! thou too art upon me! Thou whose 
air of dignity. kindred 


And colleagues are of those who read good lore, 
And speak like holy saints, and act like fiends. 
By my brave father’s soul, where’er it be, 
Thou art aseemly suitor for such favour ! 
(Bursts away from them and Exrr.) 


Mon. Rasinga, let a mother, who rejoices 
Tn every victory thy arms achieve, 
Be it o’er foreign, yea, or kindred foe, 
Greet thee right heartily. 
Ra. 


8. I thank you, Lady.{ art, De Creda, good De Creda, dear De 
Mon, But that my pride in thee may be Creda? 
; unmixed S Wilt thou not follow him? 
With any sense of aught to taint thy gore Juan. Not now ; it were in vain; I might 
Grant me a boon that will enhance thy tn- as well, 
While wreck of unroofd cots and forest 


umph, 
‘And make me say with full, elated heart, 
Rasingz is my son. 
> Ras. Name it; whate’er a man may grant 


is thine. 
Sie. etnc? ke 


boughs, 
And sand and rooted herbage whirl aloft, 
Dark'ning the sky, bid the outrageous hurri- 
cane 
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Pll find a season. Let me lead thee hence. 
Mon. I fear the fierceness of his untam’d 

spirit 

‘Will never yield until it be too late ; 

And then he willin brooding, vain repentance, 

The more relentless be to future criminals ; 

As though the death of one be should have 
spared, 

Made it injustice e’er to spare another. 

I know his dangerous nature‘all too well. 


{fxzunr. 
Scene VIII.—a prison. 


SaMARKOoN ia discovered in chains; a lamp 
burning on the ground near him, and a pitcher 
of water by it. 

Sam. And now the close of this my present 
being, 

With all its hopes, its happiness and pain, 

Is near at hand,—a violent bloody close, 

Perhaps with added torture and disgrace. 

Oh, Kattragam, terrific deity ! 

Thy stern decrees have compass’d all this 

misery. 

Short, turbulent, and changeful, and dizast’- 

rous, 

Hath been this stage of my existence. What, 

‘When this is past, abides me in my Progress 

To the atill blessing of unvision’d rest, 

ho may imagine or conjecture ?—Blessing ! 

Alas! it ie a duil unjoyous blessing 

To lose with consciousness of pain, all con- 

sCLOUSTESS ¢ 

The pleasurc of sweet sounds and beauteous 

sights, 

Bride, ‘sister, friends,—all vanish'd and ex- 

tinct, 

That stilly, endless rest may be unbroken. 

Oh, oh! he is a miserable man, 

Who covets such a blessing !—Hush, bad 

thoughts ! 

Rebellious, faithless thoughts! | My misery 

Is deep enough to make even this a blessing. 





Enter Antina, 


It cannot be ! is it some fantasy : 
Who and what art thou ? 
Art. (approacking him softly.) The thing 1 
scem ; thy miserable sister. 
Sam. My gen’rous, loving sister, in her love 
Running such fearful risk to comfort me. 
Art, Nay, more than this, dear brother; 
more than co:nfort; 
1 come to set thee free. 
Sam. Has he relented ? 
Art. No, no! Rasinga is most ruthless. 1, 
By means of this, (showing a signet) which, 
in our better days, 
It was my privilege to use at will, 
Have pass'd the guards, and may a short 
while hence 
By the same means return,—return in safety. 
eantime let me undo those galling fetters ; 
T’ve brourht &t tools. and the ehelrtae.h 2 





_Sam. But can’st thou think the guards will 
let thee pass, 
Ev’n with thy signet, leading a companion? 
It cannot be; thou dost deceive thyself, 
Thy mis’ry and affection make thee foojish. . 
it, Not so; there ig a secret 3 yon 
der. pag 
That stone (pointing ta it) like many othera 
in the wall, ¥ 
But rougher still; (goes close to the stone and 
touches it) look atit! take good heed, 
Has in its core a groove om which it turns : 
A man’s full strength will move it, and des- 
pair 
Will make thee strong. 
Sam. Were two men's strength requir’d, J 
feel within me 
The means for such deliverance; if, indeed, 
Thou hast not been deceiv’d by some false 
tale. 
Art. I'm not deceiv’d. But wait, when I 
am gone, 
With limbs yet seemingly enthrall’d, until 
The wary guard hath come to ascertain 
Thy presence here; and then, when he re- 





tires, - 

Thou know'st the rest——Haste, let me loose 

thy shackles. 

Is this the way ? 

(Kneeling down and using her implements for 
breaking the chains, which she draws from 
the folds of her robe.) 

Sam, Well done, my most incomparable 
sister ! 

Affection — to teach thee crafts-man'a 


skill. 
Art. This link ia broken. 
Sam. So it is indeed. 
1f I am fated yet to live on earth, 
A prosp'rous man, I'll have thy figure graven, 
As now thou art, with implements in Band 
And make of it a tutelary idol. 

Art. (still working at the chains.) Ha! thou 
speak’stcheerly now; and thy chang- 
ed voice 

Is a good omen. Dost thou not remember 
How once in play .[ bound thy stripling limba 
With braided reeds, as a mock criminal ? 

We little thought. Another link is con- 

quer'd, 
And one alone remains, (Tries to unloose it.) 
Bat it is stubborn. 

Oh, ifthat 1 should now lack needed strength ! 
Vile, hateful link—give way ! : 





Enter Rasinea, and she starts up, letting fall 
her tools on the ground. 
Ras. And thou art here, thou most rebel+ 

lious woman ! 

A faithful spy had given.me notice of it, 

And yet methought it was impossible 

Thon could’st be so rebellious, so bereft 

Of female honour, matronly allegiance. « 
Art. Uphraid me not, my Lord; I’ve at your- 

feet _ 
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But thou, with unrelenting tyranny; : 
Hast chid me from thee.—Matroaly allegiance, 
Even in a favour’d and beloved wife, 
Qer-rules not every duty; and to her, 

Who is despis’d, abandon’d, and disgraced, 
Can 1S be more imperious? No, Rasinga ; 

I weré unmeet to wear a woman’s form, 

If, with the means to save my brother's life, 
Not.implicating thine, I had from fear 

Of thy displeasure, grievous as it is, 
Forborne to use them, 

~ Ras. Ha! such bold words to justify the 


act, 
Making rebellion virtue! Such audacity 
Calls for the punishment which law provides 
For faithless and for disobedient wives. 
Sam. Rasinga, if that shameful threat be 
serious, 
Thou art the fellest, fiercest, meanest tyrant 
That e’er join’d human form to demon’s spirit. 
Ras. And dost thou also front me with a 


- storm 
°Of loud injurious clamour ?—Ho, without! 
(Calling aloud off the stage.) 
icame not, here to hold a word: < oe 
With criminals and women.—Ho! I say, 


Enter Guarps. 


Sccure the prisoner, and fasten tightly —- 
His unlock’d chains.—And, Lady, come thou 


instantly 
To euch enthralment as becomes thy crime. 


{Exxoxy Rasinga and Artina, who is led of 


& rds, while motioning her last farewell 
e Samurkoon. The pions Brat i 


Scene IX.~-aN APARTMENT IN THE 
HUUSE OF MONTEBESA. 


Samar is dis®vered playing on the floor with 
,, toys, and SasawarTe sitting by him. 
Samar. (holding up a toy) This is the pret- 
tiest plaything of them all: 
{ will not use it till my mother come, 
That she may see it fresh and beautiful. 
Sab. Alas, sweet Samar! would that she 
were here! 
Samar. Will she not soon? how long she 
stays away ! 
And she has been so kind to me of late. 
Sab. Was she not always kind? 


Samar. Yes, ‘always very kind, but since |* 


my father 
Has thought of that new bride—I hate that 
bride— 
And spoken to me seldom and with looks 
Not like his wonted looks, she hasbeen kinder; 
Has kigs’d me oftener, and has held me closer 
To her soft bosom. O she loves me dearly! 
And dearly I love her !—Where iz she now, 
That thoa should'st say, ‘1 would that she 
were here!” 
Sab. Dear boy: £ may not tell thee. 
* Samar. May not tell me! 
Then she is in some sad abd hateful place, 


Sab. Ah no! thow can’st not. - 
Samar. 1 will; what shall withhold me, 
Sabawatte ? é 
Sab. Strong bolts and bars, dearohild! .-+ 
Samar. Is she in prison? 
Sab. She is. 
Samar. And. who hath dared to put her 
there? 
Sab. Thy father. 
Samar. Then he is a wicked man, 
Most cruel and most wicked. 
I'll stay no longer here ; 1’ go to her; 
And if through bolts and bars [ may not pass, 
Tat her door will live, as my poor dog 
Close by my threshold lies and pines and 
moans 
When he’s shut out from me.—I needs must 


895 
Rooms are too good for me when she’s in pri- 
son. 
Come, lead me to the place ; I charge thee 


do; 
L'il stay no longer here. 


Enter MonTepesa, and he runs to her, clasping 
her knees, and bursting into tears : : 


Mon. What is the matter with thee, my 
dear child? (to Sabawatte.) Does he 


know aught? 
Sab. —_ L oould not keep it from him, 
Samar. | know it all; 1 know it all, good 
grandame. 


O take me to her! take me to her prison. 
i'll be with her ; I'll be and bide with her; 
No other place shall hold me. 

Mon. ified, dear child! be pacified, 
And I myself will take thee to thy mother: 
The guards will not refuse to let me pass. 
Weep not so bitterly, my own dear Samar! 
Fy ! wipe away those tears, and come with me. 

Sab. A blessing on you, madam, for this 


goodness ! 
lt had been cruelty to keep him here. 
[Exeuns. 
ACT ill. 


Serene I.—rHe privaTE CHAMBER oF 
RASINGA, WHO IS DISCOVERED WALK- 
ING BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS IN 
GREAT AGITATION, 


Ras, That I—that I alone must be restrain- 

ed! 

The very meanest chief who holdaa mansion, 

May therein take his pleasure with a second, 

When that his earlier wife begins to fade, 

Or that hie wearied heart longs for another. 

Ay, this may be; but I am deem'd a slave, 

Atem'd=a woman-bound—a simple fool. (@f- 
ier @ pause) 

Nor did I seek for it; fate was my tempter. 

That face of beauty was by fate unveil’ 

And I musi needs forbear ta lank unon 
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‘That he should also, in that very moment, 
Catch the bright glimpse and dare to he my 
rival ! 


my fy! His jealous sister set him on. 
hy is my mind so rack’d and rent with 
this? 
Jealous, rebellious, spiteful as she is, 
Ineed not, will not look upon her punishment. 
Beneath the wat’ry gleamone moment's strug- 
le,— 
No more Sat this. (tossing his arms in agony.) 
Oh, oh! there was a time, 
A time but shortly past, when such a thought 
Had been————the cords of life had snapt 
asunder 
Atsuch a thought.—And it must come to this ! 
(after another perturbed pause.) 
It needs must be ; 1'm driven to the brink. 
‘What is a woman’s life, or any life 
That poisons his repose for whom it flourish- 
e 


1 would have cherigh’d, honour’d her, yet 
she 

Rejectin; all, has ev’ to this extremity 

No, no! it is that hateful fiend, her brother, 

Who for his damn’d desires and my dishon- 


our 
Hath urged her on.—The blood from his shorn 





_ trunk 
Shall to mine eyes be as the gushing fount 
To the h'd pilgrim. — ! but that 
is rank 


Forbids such execution, his marr’d carcass, 
A trampled mass—a spectacle of horror, 
Should: the detested traitor! 
(Noise at the door.) 
Who is there ? 
Juan de Creda. (without.) Juan de Creda: 
: ray undo thy door. 
Ras. No, not to thee; not even to thee, 
De Creda. 
Juan. (without.) Nay, but thou must, or 
fail in honest truth. . 
I have thy promise once again to see me 
Ere thy revengeful purpose take effect ; 
Yea, and [ hold thee to it. 
Ras. Turn from my door, for thou since 
then hast seen me, 
And hast no further claim. i 
Juan. (without.) Tamper not so unfairly 
with thy words : 
1 saw thee as the forest peesant sees 
A hunted tiger passing to his lair. 
Ts this sufficient to acquit thee? No; 
Leclaim thy promise still, as unredeem’d. 
Unbar thy chamber door, arid Jet me in. 
Raz. (opening the door, and as Juan enters.) 
Come in, come in then, if it mast be so. 
Is misery a pleasant sight to thee, 
That thou dost pray and beg to look upon it? 
Juan. Forgive me, brave Rasinga, if I say, 
The mis'ry of thine alter’d face, to me 
1s sight more welcome than a brow composed. 
But ‘tis again to change that haggard face 
'To the composure of a peaceful mind, 








Let me beseech thee not to wreck thy heppi- 


ness 
For fell revenge !. 
Ras. Well, well; and were it so, 
I wreck my happiness to cave my Honour. 
Juan. To save thine honour? 
Ras. Yes; the meanest slave 
That turns the stubborn soil with dropping 


brow, 

Would hold an outraged, unrevenged chief 

As more contemptible than torpid reptile 

That cannot sting the foot which treads upon 
it, 

Juan. When fear or sordid motives are im- 

puted 

As causes why revenge hath been forborne, 

Contempt will follow, from the natural feel- 
iy 

Of every breast, or savage or instructed. 

Bat hen the valiant and the generous par* 

jon, 

Ev’n instantly as lightning rends the trunk 

Of the strong Nahagaha, pride o’ the wood, ~ 

A kindred glow of admiratibn passes 

Through every manly bosom, proving surely, 

That men are brethren, children of one sire, 

The Lord of heaven and earth. 

Ras. Ferplex me not with vain and lofty 


wot 
Which to the tiunn’dear of an injur’d man 
Are like the fitful sounds of a swoln torrent, 
Noble, but void of all distinctive meaning. 
Juan. Their meaning is distinct as well da 
noble ; 
Tesehing to froward man the will of God. 
Ras. And who taught thee to know this 
will of God? 
Juan. Our sacred Scripture. 
Ras. What? your Christian Scripture; 
Which, as I have been told, hath bred more 
discord 
Than all the other firebrands of the earth, 
With church oppos’d to church and sect to 
sect, 
In fierce contention ; ay, fell bloody strife. 
Certes, if all from the same book be taught, 
Its words may have, as I before have said, 
A noble sound, but no distinctive meaning. 
Juan. That which thou hast been told of 
shameful discord, 
Perversely drawn from the pure source of 


. peace, 

Is true ; and yet it is a book of wisdom, 

Whose clear, important, general truths may 
guide 

The simplest and the wisest: truths which 
stil 


Have beén by every church arid sect acknow- 
ledged. 
Ras. And what, I pray, are these acknow- 
ledged precepta . 
Which they bat learn, it seems, to disobey? 
Juan. The love of God, and of that blessed 


ang, 
Sent in his love to-teach his will to merfS 
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Ras. (shaking off his hand i tently. 
‘ liad Name not eae) 
Juan. That epithet belongs not to a youth, 
Who in the fever'd madness of strong passion, 
By beauty kindled, goaded by despair, 
Perhaps with sympathy, for that he deem’d 
A sister's sorrows- 
Ras. Hold thy peace, De Creda ; 
Thy words exasperate and stir within me 
The half-spent flames of wrath. 
He is a villain, an audacious villain ; 
A most ungrateful, cunning, artful villain. 
Leave me, I charge thee, lest thou utter that 
Which might provoke me to unseemly out- 





From “hatred, wrong, and ev'ry sensual ex- 


ces, 
‘That in a happier world, when this is past, 
They may enjoy true blessedness forever. 
Ras. ‘Then why hold all this coil concern- 


> _ ing that 
Which is ei Plain, and excellent, and acknow- 
le ? 
Juan. Because they have in busy reatless 
zeal . 























Rais’d to importance slight and trivial parts ; 
Contending for them, ti they have at last 
Believ'd them of more moment, ev'n than all 
The plain and lib’ral tenor pf the whole. 

As ith we should ipaintain a wart or mole 
To be the main distinctions of a man, 
Rather than the fair brow and upright form,— 
The graceful, general lineaments of nature. 
Ras. This is indeed most strange: how 
x hath it been? 

; Juan. The Scripture lay before them like 

the sky 

+ With all its glorious stars, in some smooth 


rage, 
I owe my ie to thee, and but for that_——. 
Leave me, I charge thee. 
Juan. 1 do not fear what thou may’st do to 


me. 
Ras, No; but J fear it, therefore quit me 
instantly. 
Out, out! (Opening the door and pushing him 


awny). ay Sh 
Ho! Ehleypoolie! ye who wait without, 
I want your presence here. [Exrt Juan. 


Enter ExteyPooiie and Mrapoosy. 


Ehl. (after having waited some time to re- 
ceive the commands of his master, 
who without noticing him walks about 
the chamber in ptolent agitation.) 
My Lord, we humbly wait for your 
commands. (aside to Mihdoony.) 

He heeds us not: as though we were not 


pool 
Clearly reflected, till in busy idleness, 
Like children gath’ring pebbles on its brink, 
Each needs must cast +44 mite of learning in 
To try its depth, till sky and stars, and glory, 
come one wrinkled maze of wild confusion’ 
But that good Scripture and its blessed Author 
Stand far and far gpart from all this coil, 
As the bright sky from the distorted surface 
Of broken waters wherein it was imaged. 
Ras. And this good Scriptare does, as thou 
believest, 
Contain the will of God. 
Juan. T do believe it. 
And therein ia a noble duty taught, 
‘To pardon injuriea,—to pardon enemies. 
Ras. I do not doubt it. "Tis an easy mat- 


ere. (aloud.) 
We humbly wait, my Lord, to know your 
leasure. 
Ras. My pleasure is—— 
(Stepping and looking bewildered.) 
I know not what it is. 
Mik. Perhaps, my Lord, you wish tocoun- 
termand 
Some orders that regard the executions, 
Fix’d for to-morrow, at an hour so early. 


ter 
For holy sage or prophet in his cell, 
Who lives aloof from wrongs and injuries 
Which other men endure, to teach such pre- 


cepts, Ras. When did Rasinga countermand his 
Juan. te justly urged: but he who ut- orders, 
ter’d this 


So call’d for, and so given?—Why wait ye 
. Did not enforce it at a rate so easy. here? 
Though proved by many good and marv'llous 
acts 


To be the miasion’d Son of the Most High, 
He meekly bore the wrongs of wicked men ; 
And, in the agonies of crucifixion, 

The cruel death he died, did from his cross 
Look yp to heaven in earnest ‘supplication 
Ev’'n for the men who were inflicting on him 
Those shametal suff'rings,—pardon ev’n for 


lem. 

Ras. (bowing his head, and ing his 
face with his hands.) Indeed, in- 
deed, thig was a noble Being. “ 

Juan. Ay, brave Rasinga ; ireful as thou art, 

Then. hast * heart to owe such excellence. , 

., (Laying kis hand soothingly on Rasinga’s. 

And A sousider too how a who wren 
7 2 ¥ 


Eki. You call’d for us, my Lord; and well 
you know 
That Ehleypoolie hath a ready aptness 
For- 





Ras. Boasting, fooling, flattery, and lies. 
Be gone, I say ; I did not call for you. 
At least I meant it not. 
(Turns away hastily and vxxv by another door.) 
Ehi, For boasting, fooling, flattery, and lies! 
How angry men pervert all sober judgment! 
If I commend myself, who like myself 
Can know so well my actual claims to praise ? 
Mik. Most true, for surely no one else doth 
know it. 
Ei. And fooling is an angry name for wit, 
Mik. Thy wit is fooling, therefore it should 


seem 
Thy fooling mav he wit Then far the fei. 
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‘What dost thou say to that ? 
Eh. Had he dislik’d it, 
It had been dealt to him in scantier measure. 
And lies—to hear a prince whose fitful hu- 
mours 
Can mar A make the vassals who surround 
him, 
Name this as special charge on any one! 
His violent passions have reduced his judg- 
ment. 
To very childishness, 
Mik. But dost thou think the fierceness of 
his wrath 
Will make him really bring to execution 
A wife who has so long and dearly loved him? 
Ehl. How should I know what he will real- 
do? 
The words be spoke to me ev’n now may 
show thee 
His judgment is obscured. But if he do, 
Where is the harm when faded wives are cross 
And will not live in quietness with a younger, 
To help them on a step to their Newane ? 
She never favour'd me, that dame Artina, 
And I foresaw she would not come to good. 
(Exeunr. 


‘Scenn Il.~a tance court on oPEN 
SPACE WITH EVERY THING PREPARED 
FOR THE EXECUTION OF SAMARKOON: 
A SEAT OF STATE NEAR THE FRONT 
OF THE BTAGE. 


SrecTators and Guarps discovered. 


First Spec. There is a mass of life assem- 
bled here : 
All eyés, no voice ; there is not even the mur- 


mur 
Of stifled whispers—Deep and solemn si- 
lence ! 
Second Spec. Hush, hush! 
and by her side, 
Her son in the habiliments of one 
Prepared for death. This surely cannot be : 
At is impossible. 
First Spec. I hope it is. 
Enter Antina and Samar, with SapawaTTE 
on the one side of them, and Juan DE CREDA 
on the other; attendants following. 


Artina comes, 


Art. Alas, for thee, my noble, generous 
child! 
Samar. Fear not for me, dear mother! 
Lean_ upon me. 
Nay, let me feel your hand presa'd on my 
shoulder, 
Press’d more upon me still. It pleases me, 
Weak as I am, to think I am thy prop. 
Art, O what a prop thou would’st have 
been to me! 
And what a creature for a loathly grave,— 
For death to prey upon!—Turn, turn! Oh, 
turn! . 
Advance no further on this dreadful path. 


FE gE eR a See he ee, eke, SHR he 


And what it leads to, if you can endure it, 
Then so can I :—fear not for me, dear mother ' 
Nay, do not fear at all; ‘twill soon be over, 
Art. Oh! my brave heart! my anguish 
and my pride, 
Even on the very mar; 


‘in of the grave.-—— 
Good Sabawatte ! hold 


him; take hirh from 
me. 
Sab. 1 cannot, madem ; and De Creda saya, 
'Tis best that you should yield to his desire. 
Art. It is a fearful—an appalling risk, 
Sab. Is there aught else that you would 
charge me with? 
Art, Yes, dearest friend, there is—it is my 
last. 
Let not my little daughters know of this ; 
They are too young to miss me. Little Moora, 
Will soon forget that she has seen my face ; 
Therefore whoe’er is kind to them they'll 
love. 
Say this to her, who will so shortly fill 
Their mother’s place, and she will pity them. 
Add, if thou wilt, that I auch gentle dealings 
Expected from her hands, and bade thee teach 
them 
To love and honour her. 
Sab. My heart will burst in uttering such 
- _ words, 
Art. Yet for my sake thou’lt do it; wilt 
thou not? 
(Sabawatte motions assent, but cannot speak.) 


Enter SamaRrKoon, chained and guarded, 


Art. (rushing on to meet him.) My brother, 
my young Samarkoon, my brother, 
Whom 1 so lov'd in early, happy days; 
Thou top and blossom of my father 's house! 
Sam. Weep not, my sister, death brings 
sure relief; 
And many a brave man’s son has died the 
jeath i 
That now abideth me. 
Art. Alas! ere that bright sun which shines 
so brightly 
Shall reach his noon, of my brave father’s race 
No male deseendant shal! remain alive,-— 
Not one to wear the honours of his name, 
And I the cursed cause of all this wreck ! 
Oh, what was f, that I presumptuously 
Should think to keep his undivided heart ! 
’Twere better I had liv'd a drudge,—a slave, 
To do the meanest service of his house, 
Than see thee thus, my haptess, noble brother. 
Sam. Lament not, gentle sister; to have 
seen thee 
Debased and scorn’d, and that most wond’- 
rous creature, 
Whose name I will not utter, made the means 
Of vexing thee—it would have driven me 
antic. 
‘Then do not thus lament ; nor think thet I 
Of aught accuse thee. Let us now take 
leave, . . 
In love most dearly link'd, which only death 
Has power to se’ 
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Samar. To be my mother’s partner and 
eompanion. 
Tis meet j for who but me should cling to 
er ? 


Enter Rasrma@a, and places himself in the seat : 
adeep silence follows for a considerable time. 


Mik. (who has kept guard with his spearmen 
over Samarkoon, now approaching 
Rasinga.) The hour is past, my 
Lord, which was appointed; 

And you-commanded me to give you notice. 
ds it your pleasure that the executioners 
Proceed to do their office on the prisoners, 
Who are all three prepared ? 

Ras. ‘What dost thou say ? 

Mik. The three prepared for death abide 

our signal. 

Ras. There are but two. 

Mik. Forgive opposing words, there is a 
third, 

Ras. A third, say’st thou? and who? 

+ Mih. Your gon, my Lord ; 
A volunteer for death, whom no persuasion 
Can move to be divided from his mother. 

Raa. 1 cannot credit this ; it is some craft,— 

Some poor device. Go, bring the boy to me. 

(Mihdoony leads Samar to his father.) 
Why art thou here, my child? and is it so, 
That thou dost wish to die? 

Samar. I wish to be where’er my mother 

is, 
Alive or dead. 
Ras. Think well of what thou say’st ! 
It shall be go if thou indeed desire it. 
But be advised ; death is a dreadful thing. 
Samar. They say it ie: but I will be with 


her; 
T'll die her death, and feel but what she suf- 
fers. 
Ras. And art thou not afraid? Thou’rt ig- 
norant ; 
Thou dost not know the misery of drown- 
ing ;— 
The booming waters closing over thee, 
And thou atl sinking, struggling in the tank, 
On whose deep bottom, weeds and water 
snakes, 
And filthy lizards will around thee twine, 
Whilst thou art choaking. It is horrible. 
Samar, The death that is appointed for my 
mother 
Is good enough for me. We'll be together: 
Clinging to her I shall not be afraid, 
No, nor will she. 
Ras. But wherefore wilt thou leave thy 
father, Samar ? 
Thou'st not offended me ; I love thee dearly ; 
Thave no son but thee. 
Samar. But thou wilt soon. 
-Thy new young wife will give thee soon 
. another, 
And he will be thy son; but 1 will be 
. Son of Artina. e'll be still together : 
When in the form of' antelope or loorie, 
She wends her way to Boodhoo, I shall sti] 
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Ras. (catching him in his arms and bursting 
into tears.) 
My generous boy! my noble valiant boy ! 
O such a son bestowed on such a father ! 
Live, noble cresture ! and thy mother aleo! 
Her crime is pardon’d if it was a crime ; 
Ye shall not be divided, 
Samar. (running back to Artina.) O mother! 
raise your cyes! you are to live; 
We're both to live, my father says we are. 
And he has wept and he has kiss’d me too, 
As he was wont to do, ay, fonder far. : 
Come, come ! (Pulling ker towards Rasinga,) 
He's good, you need not fear him now. 
Ras. Artina, that brave child has won thy 
life ; 
And he hath won for me. 
words 
That can expresa what he hath won for me. 
But thou art sad and silent; how is this, 
With life and such a soh to make life sweet? 
Art. \ have a son, but my brave father, 
soon,— 
Who died an honour'd death, and in his grave 
Lies like an honour'd chief,—will have no 


I have no 





gon, 
No male descendant, living on the earth 
To keep his name and lineage from extinetion: 
(Rasings throws himself into his seat and 
ries his face in his mantle,) 
First Spoc. (in a low coice.) Well timed and 
wisely spoken : ’tis a woman, 
Worthy to be the mother of that boy. 
Second Spec. (in a low voice to the first.) 
Look, look, 1 pray thee, how Rasinga’s 


breast 

Rises and falls beneath its silken vesture. 
First Spec. (as before.) There is within a 

dreadful conflict passing, 

Known by these tokens, as swoln waves aloft 

Betray the secret earthquake’s deep-pent 

struggles. 
Second Spec. (as before.) But he is calmer 
now, and puts away 

The cover from his face : he seems reheved. 
Ras. (looking round him.) Approuch, De 

Creda; thou hast stood aloof: 

Thou feel’st my late rude passion and ankind- 

ness, 

Misery makes better men than me unkind ; 

But pardon me and I will make amends. 

1 would not listen to thy friendly council, 

But now I will most freely grant to thee 

Whatever grace or favour thou desirest. 

Even now before thou nam’st it. 

Juan, Thanks, thanks, Resinga! this is 
brave amends. 

(Runs to Samarkoon and commands his chains 
tobe knocked off, and speaking impatiently as 
itis doing.) 

Ont on such tardy bungling! Ye are crafts- 

men 

Who know full well the art to bind men’s 

limbs, 


Bat not io set them free. 
(Leads Samarkoon when unbound towards 
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Come, noble Samarkeon ! nay, look more The sacred Book which thou hast told me of? 


gracious : 
If thou disdain'st to thank him for thy life, 
That falls to me, and I will do it gladly. 
(Presenting Samarkoon to Raxinga.) 
This is the boon which thou hast granted me, 
The life of Samarkoon : a boon more precious 
To him who grants than who receives it. Yet 
Tske my most ardent thanks; take many 
thanks 
From other grateful bosoms, beating near 
thee. . 

Art, (kneeling to embruce the knees of Rasin- 
ga.) And mine ; O mine! wilt thou 
not look upon me? 

I do not now repine that thou art changed : 
Be happy with another fairer dame, 
At shall not grieve me now. 
Ras. (raising her.) Away, Artina! do not 
thaak'me thus, 
Remove her, Samarkoon, a little space. 
: (Waving them off.) 
Juan De Creda, art thou satisfied ? 
Have I done well? 

Juan, Yes, I am satisfied. 

Ras. (drawing himself up with dignity. 
But I am not ; and that which I have dune 
‘Would not have satisfied the generous Saviour 
Who died upon the cross.—Thy friend is par- 

" 


id 

And more than pardon’d;—he is now my 

brother, 

And I to him resign the mountain bride. 

(A shout of joy bursts from all around: Artina 
folds Samar to her breast, and Samerkoon 
falls at the feet of Rasinga.) 

‘Sam. My noble generous foe, whom | have 
wrong’d, 

Urged by strong passions, wrong’d most griey- 

ously ! 

Now may | kneel to thee without disgrace, 

For thou hast bound me with those bands of 

strength 

That do ennoble, not disgrace the bravest. 





Ras, Riese, Samarkoon; f do accept thy 
thanks, 
Since that which I resign is worth: But 
cease | 


Speak not of this—if it be possible, 
We'll think of this no more. 
(turning to Artina.) 
And now my only and my noble wife, 
And thou, my dauntless boy, stand by my 
side, 
And [, 0 flank’d, will feel myself in honour,— 
Honour whieh lifts and warmns and cheers the 
heart, 
And we shall have a feast within our walls; 
Our good De Creda, he will tarry with us; 
He will not go to-morrow, as he threaten’d. 
Juan. Vi stay with you a day beyond the 


time, 
And then I must depart : a pressing duty 


Juan. 1 will return again and bring that 


If Heaven permit, But man’s uncertain life 

Is like @ rain-drop han, ing, on the bough, 

Amongst ten thousal + of its sparkling kin. 
dred, : 

‘The remnants of some passing thunder show- 


er, 
Who have their moments, dropping one by 


one, 

And which shall soonest lose its per‘lous 
-hold 

We cannot guess, 

I, on the Continent, must for a time 

A wand'rer be; if I return no more, 

You may conclude death has prevented me. 


Enter MonTESESA. 


Ras. Ha, mother ! welcome, welcome Mon. 
tebesa ! 

There; take again your daughter and her 

bo e 


rey 
We've striven stoutly with a fearful storm, 
But, to je Creda, it is past ; 


.){ And all the brighter shall our sky appear, 


For that pe clouds which haye obscured its 


Were of a denseness dark and terrible. 





NOTES. 


Note I. p. 421. 
“ With bleeding limbs drain'd by a hundred 
leeches.” 


Very small leeches which infest many of 
the woods of Ceylon, and torment travellers, 
Nor II. p. 423. 
———_—“ Doombra’s mountain ridge 
gaiaing ardent heat from chilling clouds,” 


A high mountainous ridge in Ceylon, where 
the one side is sunny, clear, and warm, the 
other cloudy, wet, and cold. 


Nore III. p. 425. 
“ Ev'n like Nizvane when the virtuous soul,” §c. 
The final reward of the virtuous after death, 
according to the Boodhoo réligion, is perfect 
rest or insensibility ; and that state, or the re- 
gion in which it takes place, is called Niwane. 
Nore IV. p. 430. 
‘* When Boodhoo’s rays, beneath the noon's blue 
dome,” &. 
Bright rays which appear in the middle of 
the day, surpassing the brightness of the sun, 
and are supposed to foreféf evil, 


Note ¥. p. 482. 
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OF all the principles of human action, Re- 
ligion is the strongest. It is often, indeed, 
overcome by others, andeyen by those which 
may be considered as very weak antagonists ; 

. yet, on great emergencies it surmounts them 
‘all, and it is master of them all for general 
and continued operation. In every. coun! 
and nation, undersome form or other, thou 
often dark and distorted itholds warfare with 
vice and immorality; either by destroying 
corrupted selfishness, or by rendering it tri- 
butary. And dear and intolerable to the feel- 
ings of nature are the tributes it will volun- 
tarily offer,—fasting, scourging, wounds and 
humiliation ;—the humiliation of all world) 
distinction, when the tight of reason as well 
‘as the robe of dignity are thrown aside. A 
great philosophical writer* of our own days 
after having mentioned some of the scepti 
works of Hume, says, “ Should not rather the 
melancholy histories which he has exhibited 
of the follies and caprices of superstition, di- 





rect our attention to those sacred and indeli- 
ble characters ‘ofthe human mind, which all 
‘these perversions of reason are unable to ob- 
literate—? * * " * In truth, the more 
striking the contradictions, and the more ludi- 


crous the ceremonies, to which the pride of. 
hunan reason Itas thus been reconciled, the 
stronger is our evidence that Religi hes a 
foundation in the nature of man. se 
“ee ® 


Where are those truths, in the 
whole circle of the sciences, which are so es- 
sential to human happiness, as to procure an 
easy access, not only for themselves, but for 
whatever opinions may happen to be blended 
with them? Where are the truths so vener- 
able and commanding, as to impart their own 
sublimity to every mode of expression by 
which they are conveyed; and which, in 
whatever scene they have habitually vccupied 
the thoughts, consecrate every object which 
it presents to our senses, and the very ground 
we have been accustomed to tread? re at- 
tempt to weaken the authority of such impres- 
sions, by a detail of the endless variety of 
forms which they derive from casual associa+ 
tion, is surely an employment unsuitable to 
the dignity of philosophy. To the vulger it 
may be smusing in this as in other instances, 
to indulge their wonder at what is new or 
uncommon ; but to the philosopher it belongs 
to perceive, under all these various disguises, 
the workings of the same common nature ; 
and in the superstitions of Egypt no less than 
-in the lofty visions of Plato, to recognize the 
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existence of those moral ties which unite the 
heart of man to the Author of his being.” 

Many various circumstances, which it suits 
not my present purpose to mention, have pro- 
duced this combination of gloomy, cruel, ind 
abeurd superstition with Religion, even in 
nitions and eras possessing much refinement 
of literature and perfection of the arts. But 
Religion, when more happily situated, grows 
from a principle into an affection,—an exalted, 
adoring devotion ; and is then to be regarded 
as the greatest and noblest emotion of the 
heart. Considering it inthis light, 1 have 
ventured, with diffidence and awe, to make it 
the subject of the following Drama. 

The ‘Martyr, whom 1 have endeavoured to 
poortray, is of a class which [believe to-have 

in very Tare, except in the first ages of 
Christianity. There have bee many Mar- 
tyrs in the world. Some have sacrificed their 
lives for the cause of Reformation in the 
Church, with the zeal and benevolence of 
patriotiem : some for the maintenance of its 
ancient doctrines and rites, with the courage 
of soldiers in the breach of their beleaguered 
city: some for intricate points of doctrine, 
with the fire of controvertists, and the honour 
of men who disdained to compromise what 
they believed to be the truth, or under im- 
pressions of conscience which they durst not 
disobey ; but, from the pure devoted love of 
God, as the great Creator and benevolent 
Parent of men, few have suffered but when 
Christianity was in its simplest and most per- 
fect state, and more immediately contrasted 
with the mean, cheerless conceptions and pop- 
ular fables of Paganism. 

We may well imagine that, compared to 
the heathen deities, those partial patrons of 
nations and individuals, at discord amongst 
themselves, and invested with the passions 
and frailties of men, the great and holy God, 
Father of all mankind, os revealed in the 
Christian Faith, must have been an idea most 
elevating, delightful, and consonant to every 
thing noble and generous in the human un- 
derstanding or heart. Even to those who, 
from the opinions of their greatest philogo- 
phers, had soared above vulgar belief to one 
universal God, removed in his greatness from 
all care. or concern for his creatures, the char- 
acter of the Almighty God and beneficent 
Parent joined, who cares for the meanest of 
his works, must have been most animating 
and sublime, supposing them to be at the same 


time unwarped by the toils and pride of learn- 


ing. 
a qhen the lif and character of Jesus 
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had ever appeared apon earth, was unfolded 
to them as the Son, and sent of God,—sent 
from heaven to declare his will on earth, and 
with the love of an elder brother, to win us 
on to the attainment of an exalted state of 
happiness, which we had forfeited,—sent to 
suffer and intercede for benighted wanderers, 
who were outcasts from their Father's house ; 
ean we conceive mingled feelings of gratitude, 
adoration, and love, more fervent, and more 
powerfully commanding the soul and imagi- 
nation of man, than those which must then 
have been excited by this primitive promul- 
gation of the Gospel? Such converts, too, 
were called from the uncertain hope (if hope 
it might be termed) ofa dreary, listless, in- 
active existence after death, so little desira- 
ble, that their greatest poct makes his noblest 
hero declare, he would prefer being the mean- 
est hind who breathes the upper air, to the 
highest honours of that dismal state. 


“Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles 


ew, 
And as he speaks the tears descend in dew 5 
Com’st thou aiive te view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan spectres walk eternal rovnds; 
Nor fear’st the dark and dismal waste to tread, 
'Throng’d with pale ghosts, familiar with the dead 
‘Yo whom with sighs: I pass these dreadful 


gator 2 

To seek the Theban, and consult the fates: 

For still distress’d I roam from coast to coast, 

Lost to my frienda, and to my country lost. 

But sure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bless’d as thine in all the rolls of fame; 

Alive we hail’d thee with our guardian gods, 

And dead, thou rut’st a king in these abodes. 
Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my 

doom 5 

Rather I’d choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 

‘Than reign the scepter’d monarch of the dead.”* 


They were called, I repeat it, from hopes like 
these to the assurance ofa future life, 60 joy- 
ful, active, spiritual and glorious, that’ the 
present faded im the imayination from before 
itasa shadow. “ Eye hath-not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart, 
the joy that is prepared for those who love 
God,” is one of the many expressions of the 
Christian apostles on this lofty theme; who 
counted the greatest lappiness of the present 
life us unworthy to be compared to the rewards 
of the righteous after death, where, according 
to their different dcyrees of worth, unsullied 
with any feeling of envy, they should shine 
in their blessedness as one star differeth from 
another star in glory, A transition froin pros- 
pects 80 mean ind depressing as the foriner 
to hopes so dignitied, spiritual and animating 
as the latter, might weil have a power over 
the :nind which nothing could shake or sub- 


race of Christians could experience, at least 
in so great a degree. 

And those enlarged conceptions, those en- 
nobling and invigorating hopes came to them 
in the pure simplicity of the Gospel as taught 
by Christ and his apostles, They had no 
subtile points of faith mixed with them as 
matters of necessary belief, which the fathers 
of succeeding times, and too often the pious 
missionaries of the present, have pressed upon 
their bewildered converts with greater perse- 
verance and earnestness than the general pre- 
cepts and hopes of Christianity.* Those an- 
cient converts also had befure their eyes a 
testimony of heroic endurance which till then 
had been unknown to the world. Who, in 
preceding times, had given his body to the 
Hames for his belief in any religious notions, 
taught or entertained by the learned or un- 
learned? It was a thing hitherto unknown 
to the heathens; and it is not very marvel- 
lous that abstract doctrines of philosophers, 
taught to their disciples as such, or popular 
deities, many in number, and of local, limited 
power, with moral attributes ascribed to them 
inferior to those of a virtuous mortal man, 
should be little calculated to raise those strong 
excitements in the mind, from which religious 
persecutions did at first proceed amongst Chris- 
tians, who, from intemperate zeal and narrow 
conceptions, deemed a right belief in every 
doctrine of the Church necessary 10 salvation. 
Diana of the Ephesians could peaceably hold 
her state in conjunction with any god or god- 
dess of Greece, Scythia, Persia, or Egypt; but 
this toleration which proceeded from any cause 
tather than the excellence of their religion, 
was changed into the most bloody and fero- 
cious persccutions upon the divulging of a 





* Dr, Samnel Clarke, in a sermon on the Pow~ 
ers and Wisdom of the Gos 1, hath this passage : 
“ And whereas the best and greatest philosophers 
were in continual disputes, and in many degrees 
of uncertainty, concerning the very fundamen- 
tals and most important doctrines of truth and 
reason, amongst those, on the contrary, who em- 
braced: the Gospel of Christ, there never was 
the least roown for dispute about any fundamental ; . 
all Christians at all times and in all placeg having 
ever been baptized into the profession of the 
same faith and into an obligation to obey the 
same conimandments. And it being notorious 
that all the contentions that ever arcse in the 
Christian world have been merely about several 
additions which every sect and party, in direct 
contradiction to the express command of their 
Master, have endeavoured presumptuously to an- 
nex by their own authority to his doctrines and 
to his laws. How much, therefore, and how just 
ground sopver has been given by those who calt 
themselves Christians to the reproach of them 
which are without, yet Christ himself, that is, 
the G 1 in its native simplicity as delivered 
by him, has abundantly to all reasonable persons 
ainong the Gentes manifested itself to be the 
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faith which was altogether incompatible with 
their theologies, and must therefore, should it 
prevail, overturn them entirely. Under these 
circumstances, the most enlightened Pagans, 
whose toleration has so often been praised, 
became the first persecutors, and Christians, 
the first martyrs. And then it was thata new 
spectacle was exhibited to mankind ; then it 
was that the sublimity of man’s immortal soul 
shone forth in glory which seemed supernat- 
ural. Men and women, young and old, suf- 
fered for,their faith all that flesh and blood 
van suffer; yea, joyfully and triumphantly. 
In beholding such terrific and interesting 
spectacles, many were led to inquire into the 
cause of such super-human resolution, and 
became converts and martyrs in their turn ; 
and it will be found, in the accounts of those 
ancient persecutions, that many Roman sol- 
diers, and sometimes officers of high rank, 
were amongst the earlier Christians who laid 
down their fives for their religion. It was in- 
+deed natural that the invincible fortitude of 
those holy sufferers, fronting death with such 
noble intrepidity, should attract the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the generous and brave, 
whose pride it was to mect death undaunted- 
ly ina Jess terrific form; and we may easily 
imagine also, that a generous and clevated | 
mind, under the immediate pressure of such 
odious tyranny us some of the Roman empe- | 
rors cxercised on their senators and courtiers, 
would turn from this humiliating bondage to 
that promise of a Father's house in which 
there are many mansions, and turn to it with 
most Jonging and earnest aspirations. The 
brave man, bred in the camp and the field, 
encompassed with hardships and dangers, 
would be little encumbered with learning or 
philosophy, therefore more open to conyic- 
tion; and when returned fron the scenes of 
his distaut warfare, would more indignantly 
submit to the capricious will of a voluptuous 
master. These considerations lave led me to 
the choice of my hero, and have warranted 
me in representing him asa noble Roman, 
soldier :—one whose mind is iiiled with ador- 
ing awe and admiration of the sublime, but 
parental character of the Deity, which is for 
the first time unfolded to him by the early 
teachers of Christianity ;—one whose heart ist 
attracted by the beautifal purity, refinement, | 
und benignant tenderness, and by the ineffa- 
ble generosity of him who visited earth as 
his commissioned Son,--attracted powerfully, 
with that ardour of affectionate admiration 
which binds a devoted follower to his glorious 
chief. 
But though we may well suppose unlearned 
soldiers to be the most unprejudiced and ar- 
-dent of the carly Christian’ proselytes, we 
alave good reason to believe that the most en- 
lightened minds of those days might be strong- 
_ Wf moved and attracted by the first view of 


Christiauity in its pure, uncorrupted state 
pend: in ed 




















been already said, whether drawn frem a pop- 
ular or philosephieal souree, were poor and 
heartless compared to this, Their ideas on 
the subject, which | have already quoted, 
having passed through the thoughts and im- 
agination of their greatest poet, could surely 
contract no meanness nor frigidity there, but 
must be considered as represented in the moat 
favourable light which their reccived belief 
could possibly admit. We must place our- 
selves in the real situation of those men, pre- 
vious to their knowledge of the sacred Serip- 
ture, and not teke it for granted that those 
elevated conceptions of the Supreme Being 
and his paternal Providence which modern. 
deists have in fact, though unwilling to own 
it, received from the Christian revelation, 
belonged to them. It has been observed by 
an author, whose name | ouglit not to have 
forgotten, that the ideas of the Deity expressed. 
in the writings of philosophers, subsequently 
to the Christian era, are more elear and sub- 
lime than those which are to be found in 
heathen writers of an eurlier period. 1 there- 
fore represent him also as a Roman, cultiva- 
ted, contemplative, and refined. 

Martyrs of this rank and character were 
not, J own, mentioned amongst those belong- 
ing to the first persecutions under Nero, but 
in those which followed, during the first and 
second century of the Christian era, when 
the stories which had been propagated of the 
shocking superstitions and wickedness of the 
sect begau to lose their credit. But I con- 
ceive myself warranted to take this liberty, 
as the supposed recentrrss of the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel gives (if I may so express 
it) a greater degree of zest to the story, and 
by no means alters the principles and feelings 
which must have actuated the martyrs, this 
whole period being still that of pure Chria- 
tianity uuencombered with many perplexin, 
and contradictory ductrincs which followed, 
when churchmen had leisure to overlay the 
sacred Scriptures with a multitude of explan- 
atory dis ns, and with perverse, pre- 
sumptuous ingenuity to explain the plain pas- 
sages by the obscure, instead of the obscure 
by the plain. 

In tis representation ef religious devotion 
in its early primitive state, it has been my 
desire to Keep clear {ivr all fiuatical excess 
which in afier times too often expressed itself 
in the wildest inecherent rhapsodies; the Jan- 
guage of a natural deliriutn, proceeding from 
a vain endeavour to protract, by forced excite- 
ment, the eestasy of a few short moments, 
and to make that a continued state of the 
mind which was intended, by its beneficent 
Creator, only for its occasional and transient 
joy. Of this we may be well assured; for if 
otherwise indulged, it would have rendered 
men incapable of the duties of social life ; 
those duties which the blessed founder of our 
ion did so constantly and so earnestly in- 
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tempting to represent it at all, is a charge, 
which, :f it be brought against me, I ought to 
bear with meckness ; for when it first offered 
itself to my mind as the subject of a drama, 
I shrunk from it as a thing too sacred to be 
displayed in such a form. But in often con- 
sidering the matter, this impression at last 
gave way toa strong desire of showing the 
noblest of all human emotions in a light in 
which it has but seldom been contemplated ; 
and I trust that through the following pages, 
whatever defects may be found, and no doubt 
there are many, want of reverence will not be 
amongst the number. 

I would gladly pass over the lyrical part of 
the piece without remark, were it not that I 
fear [ may have offended the classical reader, 
by having put into the mouths of Roman sol- 
diers a hymn in honour of their deities so 
homely and unpoctical. This too will more 
likely offend, afler the beautiful and splendid 
effusions on this subject which have been so 
much and’ justly admired in a recent drama. 
But I wished to make them express what I 
conceived to be the actual feelings and no- 
tions of such men regarding the objects of 
their worship, not the rich escriptive imag- 
inations of a learned and poetical high priest, 
Besides, had I possessed talents requisite for 
the successful imitation of such classical afflu- 
ence, it would scarcely have accorded with the 
general tenor of the piece, and the simplicity 
of the hymns of the Christians; I should 
therefore ‘have injured the general effect, as 
well as the supposed faithfulness of the par- 
ticular passage, regarding its description of 
teal characters. It at least appears so to ine. 


I need scarcely observe to the reader, that 
the subject of this piece is too sacred, and 
therefore unfit for the stage. I have endeay- 
oured, however, to give it so much of dramat- 
ic effect as to rouse his imagination in perus- 
ing it, to a lively representation of the char- 
acters, action, and scenes, belonging to the 
story ; and this, if I have succeeded, will re- 
move from it the dryness of a mere dramatic 
poem. Had I considered it as fit for theatri- 
cal exhibition, the reasons that withhold me 
from publishing my other manuscript plays, 
would have held good regarding this. 

Before I take leave of my reader, [ must be 
permitted to say, that the following Drama 

as been written for a long time, and read by 
a few of my friends several yeors ago. When 
Mr. Milman’s beautiful drama on a similar 
subject was published, I began to be afraid 
that, were I to keep it inzch longer in manu- 
script, some other poet, in an age so fertile in 
poetic genius, might offer to the public that 
which might approach still nearer to the story 
of my piece, and give it, when published, not 
only all itsownnative defects to contend with, 
but those also arising from the unavoidable 
flatness of an exhausted subject. I therefore 
determined to publish it as soon as other du- 
ties permitted me, and many have intervened 
to prevent the accomplishment of my wish. 
In preparing it for the press, I have felt some 
degree of scruple in retaining its original title 
of The Martyr, but I could not well give it any 
other. The public, I hope, and Mr. Milman, 
Tam certain, are sufficiently my friends not 
to find fault with this circumstance, which 
has not arisen from presumption. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 


Neno, Emperor of Rome. 

Corpexius Maro, Officer of the Imperial 
Guard. 

Onceres, @ Parthian Prince, visiting Rome. 

Suxricius, @ Senator, 

Sysvius, @ brave Conturion. 

Roman Pontiff. 

Casietinn Father or Bishop, Christian Brother, 


A Pace, in the family of Sulpicius. 
P Senators, Christians, Soldiers, &c. 


WOMEN. 


Portia, Daughter of Sulpicius. 
Christian Women. 
Scunz, Rome. 


ACT I. 


Scene I—s PRIVATE APARTMENT 1N 
THE HOUSE OF SULPICIUS, 


Enter Sutpicrus and OncEREs by opposite sides. 


Sul. So’soon returned!—I read not in thy face 
Aught to encourage or depress my wishes. 
How is it, noble friend ? 

Ore. Ev'n es it was e’erI received my mis- 

sion. 

Cordenius Maro is on public duty ; 

T have not seen him.— When he knows your 
offer 

His heart will bound with joy, like eaglet 
plum'd 

Whose out-stretch’d pinions wheeling round 
and round, 

Shape their first circles in the sunny air. 

Sul. And with good cause. 

Ore, Methinks { see him now ! 

A face with blushes mantling to the brow, 
Eyes with bright tears surcharged, and parted 
‘ips 
Quiv'ring to utter joy which hath no words. 
Sul. His face, indeed, as I have heard thee 


say, 
Is like a wane which sun and shadow cross; 
Kach thought makes there its momentary 
mark. 
Ore. And then his towering form, and 
vaulting step, | 
As tenderness gives way to exultation ! 


O it had been a feast im 5 
EE OC en Teas to look upon him ; 


Sul. Art thou so well convinced— 
He loves my little damsel -—She is fair, . 
But seems to me too simple, gay, and thought- 
less 
For noble Maro. Heiress as she is 
To all my wealth, had J suspected sooner, 
That he had smother’d wishes in his breast 
As too presumptuous, or that she in secret 
Preferr’d his silent homage to the praise 
Of any other man, I had most frankly 
Removed all hindrance to so fair a suit. 
For, in these changeling and degenerate days, 
acarcely know a man of nobler worth. 
Orc. Thou scarcely know'st! Say certainly 
thou dost not. 
He is, to honest right, as simply true 
As shepherd child on desert pasture bred, 
Where falsehood and deceit have never been ; 
And to maintain them, ardent, skilful, potent, 
As the shrewd leader of unruly tribes. 
A simple heart and subtle spirit join’d, 
Make such an union as in Nero's court 
May pass for curious and unnatural. 
Sul But is the public duty very urgent, 
That so untowardly delays our happiness ? 
Orc. The punishment of those poor Naza- 
Tenes, 
Who, in defiance of imperial power, 
To their forbidden faith and rites adhere 
With obstinacy most astonishing. 
Sul. A stubborn contumacy unaccountable ! 
Orc. There's sorcery in it, or some stronger 
power. 
But be it what it may, er good or ill, 
They look on death in its most dreadful form, 
As martial heroes on a wreath of triumph. 
The fires arc kindled in the place of death, 
And bells toll dismally. The life of Rome 
In one vast clust'ring mass hangs round the 
spot, 
And no one to his neighbour utters word, 
But in an alter'd voice ; with breath restrain’d, 
Like those who speak at midnight near the 
dead. 
Cordenius heads the band that guards the 








ile 5 
So station'd, who could speak to him of plea- 
sure ? 
For it would seem as an ill-omen’d thing. 
Sul. Cease ; here comes Portia, with a care- 
less face : 
She knows not yet the happiness that waits 
her. 
Gre. Who brings she with her thus, as if 
compell'd 
By playful force ? 
Sul. 'Tis her Numidian Page; a cunning 


imp. 
Who must be wooed to do the thing he’s proud 
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Enter Pow, dragging SyPuax after her, speak- 
ing as she enters. 


Por. Come in, deceitful thing !—I know 
thee well ; 
With all thy sly affected bashfulness, 
Thou’rt bold enough to singin Cesar's court, 
With the whole senate present, (to Orc.) 
Prince of Parthia, 
I knew not you were here ; but yet I guess 
The song which this sly creature sings so well, 
Will please you also. 
Orc. How cun it fail, fair Portie, so com- 
mended ? 
Sul. What is this boasted lay ? 
Por, That tune, my father, 
Which you so oft have tried to recollect ; 
But linked with other words, of new device, 
That please my fancy well—Come, sing it, 
boy ! 
Sul. Nay) sing it Syphax, be notso abash’d, 
Jf thou art really so.—Begin, begin ! 
But speak thy words distinctly as thou sing’st, 
That { may have their meaning perfectly. 


SONG. 
‘The storm is gath’ring far and wide, 
Yon mortal hero must abide. 
Power on earth, and power in air, 
Falchion’s gleam and lightning’s glare ; 
Arrows hurtling thro’ the blast ; 
Stones from flaming meteor cast : 
Floods from burthen’d skies are pouring, 
O’er mingled strife of battle roaring 5 
Nature’s rage and Nemon’s ire, 
Belt him round with turmoil dire : 
Noble hero ! earthly wight ! 
Brace thee bravely for the fight. 


And so, indeed, thou tak’st thy stand, 
Shield on atm’aud glaive in hand; 
Breast encased in burnish’d steel, 
Helm on head, and pike on heel; 

‘And, more than meets the outward eye, 
‘The soul’s high-temper’d panoply, 
Which every limb for action lightens, 
The form dilates, the visage brightens : 
‘Thus art thou, lofty, mortal wight ! 

Full nobly harness’d tor the fight. 


Ore. The picture of some very noble hero 
‘These lines pourtray. 
Sul. So it should seem ; one of the days of 


old. 
Por. And why of olden days? There liveth 
now 
The very man—a man—I mean to say, 
There may be found amongst our Roman 
outh, 
One, whe: in form and feelings may compare 
With him whose lofty virtues these few lines 
So well describe. 
Orc. Thou mean’st the lofty Gorbus. 
Por, Out on the noisy braggart! Arms 
without 
He hath, indeed, well burnish'd and well 
plumed, 
But the poor soul, wi 





hin, is pluck'd and bare, 


Orc. Sertorius Galba then? 
Por. O, stranger still! 
For if he hath no lack of courage, certes, 
He hath much lack of grace. Sertorius Gal- 
ba! 


Orc. Perhaps thou mean’st Cordenius Maro, 
Lad: 


Thy cheeks grow scarlet at the very name, 
Indignant that I still should err so strangely. 
Por. No, not indignant, for thou crrest not 
Nor do I blush, albeit thou think’st I do, 
To say, there is not of our Romans‘one, 
Whose martial form a truer image gives 
Of firm heroic courage. 
Sul. Cease, sweet Portia; 
He only laughs at thy simplicity. 
Orc. Simplicity scen through a harmless 
wile, 
Like to the infant urchin, half concealed 
Behind his smiling dam's transparent veil. 
The song is not a stranger to mine ear, 
Methinks I’ve heard it, passing thro’ those 
wilds, 
Whose groves and caves, if ramour speak the 
truth, 
Are by the Nuzarenes or Christians haunted. 
Sul. Let it no more be sung within my 
walls: 
A chaunt of their's to bring on pestilence ! 
Sing it no more. What sounds are those I 
hear ? 
Orc. The dismal death-drum and the crowd 
without. 
They are this instant leading past your door 
Those wretched Christians to their dreadful 
doom. 
Sul. We'll go and see them pass. 
[Exrunt hastily Sulpicius, Orceres. 
Por. (Stopping her ears.) I cannot look on 
them, nor hear the sound. 
I'l! to my chamber. 
Page. May not I, I pray, 
Look on them as they pass ? 
Por. No; go not, child: 
*Twill frighten thee ; it is a horrid sight. 
Page. Yet, an it please you, Lady, let me 


go. 
Por. I say it is a horrid, piteous sight, 
Thou wilt be frighten’d at it. 
Page. Nay, be ite’er so piteous or so horrid, 
I have a longing, strong desire to see it. 
Por. Go then; there is in this no affecta- 
tion : 
There’s all the harden’d cruelty of man 
Lodged in that tiny form, child as thou art. 
[Exeont, severally. 


Scene I].—an open 
BUILDINGS. 


SQUARE WITH 


Enter Conpenrus Maro, at the head of his Sox- 
DIERs, whe draw up on either side : then en- 
ters a long procession of public Functionzries, 
&c. conducting MarryRs to the place of Ex- 
ecution, who, as they pass on, sing together in 
unison : one more noble than the others, walk- 
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SONG. 


A long farewell to sin and sorrow, 
To beam ofday and evening shade! 
High in glory breaks our morrow, 
With light that cannot fade. 


While mortal flesh in flame is bleeding, 
For humble penitence and love, 

Our Brother and our Lord is pleading 
At mercy’s throne above. 


We leave the hated and the hating, 
Existence sad in toil and strife 5 

The great, the good, the brave are waiting 
‘To hail our opening life. 


Earth’s faded sounds our ears forsaking, 
A moment’s silence death shall be; 

‘Then, to heaven’s jubilee awaking, 
Faith ends in victory. 


[Exeuxr Martyrs, &c. &c. Cordenius with his 
Officers and Soldiers still remaining ; the 
Officers on the front, and Cordenius apart 
from them in a thoughtful posture. 

First Off. Brave Varus marches boldly at 
the head 

Of that deluded band. 

Second Offi. Are these the men, who hate- 
fai orgies hold 

In dens and deserts, courting, with enchant- 

ments, 

The intercourse of demons ? 

Third Off. Aye, With rites 

Cruel and wild. To crucify a babe ; 

And, while it yet hangs shrieking on the rood, 

Fall down and worship it! device abominable ! 
First Offi. Dost thou believe it? 

Third Off. 1 can believe or this or any 
thing 

Of the possess'd and mad. 

First Off. What demonry, thinkest thou, 
possesses Varus ? 

Second Offi. That is well urged. (tothe other.) 
Is he a maniac ? 

Alas, that I should see so brave a soldier 

Thus, as a malefactor, led to death ! 

First Off. Viewing his keen enliven’d 
countenance 

And stately step, one should have rather 

guess'd ‘ 

He led victorious soldiers to the charge: 

And they, indeed, appear to follow him 

‘With noble confidence. 

Third Off. ’Tis all vain seeming. 
He is a man, who makes a show of valour 
‘To which his deeds have borne slight testimo- 


ny. 
Cor. (advancing indignantly.) Thou liest; 
a better and a braver soldier 
Ne’er fronted foe, or closed in bloody strife. 
(Turning away angrily tothe back ground.) 
First of Our chief, methinks, is in a fret- 
fe ful mood, 
Which is not usual with him. 
Second Offi He did+ pot seem to listen to 


‘We muat advance, and with our closing ranks 

The fatal pile encircle. 

[Exeunt tn order, whilst « chorus of Martyrs 
is heard at a distance. 


Scene JIJ.—an aPaARTMENT IN A PRI- 
VATE HOUSE. 


Enter two CarisTian WoMEN, by opposite sides. 


First Wom. Hast thou heard any thing? 
‘Second Wom. Nought, save the murmer of 
the multitude, 
Sinking at times to deep and awful silence, 
From which again a sudden burst will rise 
Like mingled exclamations, as of horror 
Or admiration. In these neighbouring streets 
T have not met a single citizen, 
The town appearing uninhabited. 
But wherefore art thou here ? Thou should'st 
have stayed 
With the unhappy mother of poor Cetus. 
First Wom. She sent me hither in her agony 
Of fear and fearful hope. 
Second Wom. Ha! Toes she hope deliver- 
ance from death? 
First Wom. O no! thou wrong'st her, 
friend ; it is not that: 
Deliverance is ber fear, and death her hope 
‘A second time she bears a mother’s throes 
For her young stripling, whose exalted birtk 
To endless life is at this fearful crisis, 
Or earned or lost. May Heaven forfend the 
last! 
He is a timid youth, and soft of nature : 
God grant him strength to bear that fearfu 
proof! 
Second Wom. 
father. 
Enter a Curistian FarHen. 
What tidings dost thou bring? are they i. 
bliss ? 4 
Fath. Yes, daughter, as I trust, they are 
ere this 
In high immortal bliss. Calns alone— 
First Wom. He hath apostatized ! O woe is 
me! 
O woe is me for his most wretched mother ! 
Fath. Apostatized! No; stripling ag he is, 
His fortitude, where all were braced and brave, 
Shone paramount. 
For his soft downy cheek and slender form 
Made them conceive they might subdue his 
firmness, ? 
Therefore he was reserved till noble Varus 
And his compeers had in the flames expired. 
Then did they court and tempt him with fair 
romise : 
Of all that earthly pleasure or ambition 
Can offer, to deny his holy faith. 
But he, who seem’d before so meek and timid, 
Now suddenly embued with holy grace, 
Like the transition of some watery cloud 
Jn passing o’er the moon's refulgent disc, 
Glowed with new life; and from his fervid 


Here comes our reverent 
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Pour'd eloquently forth ; then to the pile 
Sprung lightly up, like an undaunted war- 
rior 
Scaling the breach of honour ; or, alas! 
As I have seen him midst his boyish mates, 
Vaulting aloft for every love of motion, 
First Wom. High Heaven be praised for 
this !—Thine eyes beheld it? 
Fath. J saw it not: the friend who wit- 
ness'd it, 
Left him yet living midst devouring flame ; 
‘Therefore I spoke of Calus doubtfally, 
If he as yet belong’d to earth or heaven. 
(They cover their faces, and remain silent.) 
Enter a Canist1an BrorHenr. 
Broth. Lift up your heads, my sisters! let 
your voices 
Jn grateful thanks be rais’d ! Those ye lament, 
Have earthly pangs for heavenly Joy exchang- 
ed. 


The manly Varus and the youthful Calus, 
‘The lion and the dove, yoke-fellows link’d, 
Have equal bliss and equal honour gain'd. 
First Wom. And prais'd be God, who makes 
the weakest strong ! 
Ml to his mother with the blessed tidings. 
{Exrr. 
Fath, Let us retire and pray. How soon 
our lives 
May have likeending, God alone doth know ! 
©! may like grace support us in our need! 
[Exxenr. 


Scese 1V.—an oven space Nn FRONT 
OF A TEMPLE, 


Enter Corpentus, as returning from the Exe- 
cution with his Sonpimrs, who; upon a signal 
from him, disperse and leave him alone. He 
walks a few paces slowly, then stops and con- 
tinues for a short tiie in a thoughttul posture. 


Cor, There is some power in this, or good 
or ill, 
Surpassing nature. When the soul i 
‘To desp'rate sacrifice, ‘tis ardent Pp 
Or high exalted virtue that excites it. 
Can loathsome demonry in dauntless bearing, 
Outdo the motives of the lolty brave ? 
It cannot he! There is some power in this 
Mocking all thought—incomprehensible. 
(Remains for a moment silent and thoughtful, 
while Sylvins enters behind him unperceived.) 
Delusion! ay, ‘tis said the cheated sight 
Will sce unreal things; the cheated car 
List to sweet sounds that are not; even the 
reason 
Maintain conclusions wild and inconsistent. 
We hear of this :—the weak may be deluded; 
But is the learn’d, th’ enlighten’d, noble Va- 
Tus 
The vietim of delusion ?-—Can it be ? 
I'll not believe it. 
Syl. (advancing to him.) No, believe it not. 
Cor. (starting.) Ha! one so near me | 
Vhave scen thy fhee before; but where ?— 
who art thou ? 





roused 
ion, 











Syl. Ev'n that Centurion of the Seventh 
ion, 
Who, with Cordenius Maro, at the siege 
Of Fort Volundum, mounted first the breach 3 
And kept the clust'ring enemy in check, 
Till our encouraged Romans followed us. 
Cor. My old companion then, the valiant 
sylvius. 
Thou’st done hard service since I saw thee 
last: 
Thy countenance is mark’d with graver lines 
Than in those greener days : I knew thee not. 
Where goest thon now? I'll bear thee com- 


pany. 

Syl. I thank thee: yet thou may’st not go 
with me. 

The way that { am wending suits not thee, 
Tho’ suiting well the noble and the brave. 
It were not well, in fiery times like these, 
To tempt thy generous mind. 

Cor, What dost thou mean ? 

Syl. (after looking cautiously round to see 
that nobody is near.) Did I not hear - 
thee commune with thyself 

Of that most blessed Martyr gone to rest, 
Varus Dobella? 
Cor. How blessed? My unsettled thoughts 
were busy ; 
With things mysterious; with those magic 
jowers 
That work the mind to darkness and destruc- 


fon; 
With the sad ond of the deluded Varus. 
Syl. Not so, not so! The wisest prince on 


earth, 
With treasured wealth and armies at com- 
mand, 
Ne’er earn’d withal such lofty exaltation 
As Varus now enjoys. 
Cor. Thy words amaze me, friend; what 
is their meaning? 
Syl. They cannot be explain’d with hasty 
speech 
In such a place. If thou would’st really 
know— 
And may such light. 
Cor. Way dost thou check thy words, 
And look so much disturb’d, like one in doubt ? 
Syl. What am I doing! Zeal, perhaps, be- 
trays me. 
Yet, wherefore hide salvation from a man 
Who is so worthy of it? 
Cor. Why art thou agitated thus? 
moves thee ? 
Syl. And would'st thou really know it? 
Cor. Dost thou doubt me ? 
T have an earnest, most intense desire. 
Syl. Sent to thy heart, brave Roman, by a 
Power 
Which [ may not resist. (Bowing his head.) 
But go not with me now in open day. 
At fall of eve, 1'l! meet thee in the suburb, ~ 
Close to the pleasure-garden of Snlpitius ; , 
Where in a bushy crevice of the rock 
There is an entry to the catacombs, 
Known but to few. © 
Cor. Ha! to the catacombs! 





What 
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Syl. A dismal place, T own, but heed not 
that ; 
For there thou’lt learn what, to thy ardent 
mind, 
Will make this world but as a thorn: 
To regions of delight; man’s natural life 
With all its varied turmoil of ambition, 
But as the training of a wayward child 
To manly excellence ; yea, death itself 
But as a painful birth to life unending. 
The word eternal has not to thine ears, 
As yet, its awful, ample sense conveyed. 
Cor. Something possesses thee. 
Syl. Yes, noble Maro ; 
But it is something which can ne’er possess 
A mind that is not virtuons.—Let us part ; 
It is expedient now.—All good be with thee! 
Cor. And good be with thee, also, valiant 
soldier! 
Syl. (returning as he is about to go out.) At 
close of day, and near the pleasure- 
P garden.— 
‘The garden of Sulpitius. 
Cor. 1 know the spot, and will not fail to 
meet thee. [Exsunr. 


ACT II. 


Scene I.—tTHE CATACOMBS, SHOWING 
LONG LOW-ROOFED AISLES, IN DIFFER~ 
ENT DIRECTIONS, SUPPORTED BY THICK 
PILLARS OF THE ROUGH UNHEWN 
ROCK, WITH RUDE TOMBS AND HEAPS 
OF HUMAN BONES, AND THE WALLS 
IN MANY PLACES LINED WITH HUMAN 
SKULLS, 


Enter Corpexivs Mano, speaking to a Curis- 
1AN FATHER, on whose arm leans, and 
followed by Synvius. 


Cor. One day and two bless'd nights, spent 
+ in acquiring 
Your heavenly jore, so powerful and sub- 
lime,— 
- Oh! what an altered creature they have made 
me! 
Fath. Yes, gentle son, I trust that thou art 
altered. 
Cor. { am, methinks, like one, who, with 
bent back 
And downward gaze—if such a one might 


e— 
Hath only known the boundless azure sky 
By the strait circle of reflected beauty, 

Seen in the watery gleam of some deep pit, 
‘Till of a sudden roused, he stands erect, 
And wondering looks aloft and all around 
~On the bright sunny firmament :—like one 
¢Granting again that such a one might be,) 
Who hath but seen the element of fre 
On Household hearth or woodman’s smoky 
ile, . 
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On Jove's magnificence of lightning —Pardon, 
I pray you pardon me! I mean Ais lightning, 
Who is the Jove of Jove, the great Jehova. 
Fath. (smiling.) Be not disturb’d, my son; 
the lips will utter, 
Fron lengthen’d habit, what the mind rejects. 
Cor. These blessed hours which I have 
pass'd with you 
Have to my intellectual being given 
New feelings and expansion, like to that 
Which once I felt, on viewing by degrees 
The wide developement of nature’s amplitude. 
Fath, And how was that, my son? 
Cor. I well remember it; even at this mo- 
ment 
Imagination sees it all again. 
Twas on a lofty mountain of Armenia, 
O’er which I Jed by night my martial cohort, 
To shun the fierce heat of a summer's day. 
Close round us hung, the vapours of the night 
Had formed woofy curtain, dim and pale, 
Through which the waning moon did taintly 
roark 
Its slender crescent. 
Fath. Ay, the waned moon thro’ midnight 
vapours seen, 
Fit emblem is of that retrenching light, 
Dubious and dim, which to the earliest Patri- 
archs 
Was at the first vouchsafed ; 2 moral guide, . 
Soon clouded and obscured to their descend. 
ants, 
Who peopled far and wide, in scattered tribes, 
The fertile earth_—But this is interruption. 
Proceed, my son. 
Cor. Well, on the lofty summit 
We halted, and the day's returning light 
On this exalted station found us. Then 
Our brighten'd curtain, wearing into shreds 
And rifted masses, through its opening gave 
Glimpse after glimpse of'slow revealed beau- 


ty, 

Which held th’ arrested senses magic bound, 

In the intensity of charm’d attention. 

Fath. From such on eminence, the op’ning 

Inist 

Would to the eye reveal most beauteous vis- 
ions. 

Cor. First, far beneath us, woody peaks 

appear'd, 

And knolls with cedars crested; then, beyond, 

And lower still, the herdsmen's cluster’d 
dwellings, 

With pasture slopes, and flocks just visible ; 

Then, further still, soft wavy wastes of forest, 

Tn all the varied tints of sylvan verdaure, 

Descending to the plain; then wide and 
boundless 

The plain itself,with towns and cultured tracks, 

And its fair river gleaming in the light, 

With ail its sweepy windings, seen and lost, 

And seen again, till thro’ the pale grey tint 

Of distant space, it seem’d a loosen’d cestus 

From virgin’s tunic biown ; and still beyond, 

The earth’s extended vastness from the sight, 
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This ample earth, man’s natural habitation. 
But now, when to my mental eye reveal’d, 
His moral destiny, so grand and noble, 
Lies stretching on even to immensity, 
Jt overwhelms me with a flood of thoughts, 
Of happy thoughts. 
Fath. Thanks be to God that thou dost feel 
it go! 
Cor. | am most thanktul for the words of 
power 
Which from thy gifted lips and sacred Scrip- 
ture 
Thave received. What feelings they have 
raised! 
O what a range of thought given to the mind ! 
And to the soul what loftiness of hope ! 
‘That future dreamy state of faint existence 
‘Which poets have described and sages taught, 
Tn which the brave and virtuous pined and 
druop'd 
Jn useless indolence, changed for a state 
Of social love, and joy, and active bliss,— 
A state of brotherhood ,—a state of virtue, 
So grand, so purified :—O, it is excellent ! 
My soul is roused within me at the sound, 
Like some poor slave, who from a dungeon 
issues 
To range with free-born men his native land. 
Fath. Thou may’st, indeed, my son, re- 
i deem’d from thraldom, 
Become the high compeer of blessed spirits. 
Cor. The high compeer of such !—These 
gushing tears, 
Nature's mysterious tears, will have their way. 
Fath. To give thy heart relief. 
Cor. And yet mysterious. Why do we 
wee, 
At contemplation of exalted virtue? 
Perhaps in token of the fallen state 
In which we are, as thrilling sympathy 
Strangely acknowledges some sight and sound, 
Connected with a dear and distant home, 
Albeit the mern’ry hath that link forgotten :— 
A hind of latent sense of what we were 
Or might have been; a deep mysterious token. 
Fiuh. Perhaps thou’rt right, my son; for 
even the wicked 
Wil! sometimes weep at lofty, generous deeds. 
Some broken traces of our noble nature 
Were yet preserved ; therefore our great Cre- 
ator 
Still loved his work, and thought it worth re- 
demption. 
And therefore his bless'd Son, our generous 
Master, 
Did, as the elder brother of that race, 
Whose form he took, lay down his life to save 


us. 
But I have read thee, in our sacred Book, 
His gentle words of love. 
Cor, Thou hast ! thou hast! they're stirring 
in my heart : 
Each fibre of my body thrilis in answer 
To the high call.— 
Fath. The Spirit of Power, my son, is deal- 





Cor. (after a pause.) One thing amazes me, 
yet it is excellent. 


Fath. And what amazes thee? Unbosom 
freely 
What passes in thy mind, 
Cor. That this religion which dilates our 


thoughts 
Of God Supreme to an infinity 
Of awful greatness, yet connects us with him, 
As children, loved and cherish'd ;— 
Adoring awe with tenderness united. 
Syl. (eagerly.) Ay, brave Cordenius, that 
same thought more moved 
My rude unletter'd mind than all the rest. 
I struck my hand against my soldier’s mail, 
And cried, “ This faith is worthy of a man!" 
Cor. Our best philosophers have raised 
their thoughts 
To one great universal Lord of all, 
Lord even of Jove himself and all the gods; 
But who durst feel for that high, distant Es- 
sence 
A warmer sentiment than deep submission? 
But now, adoring love and grateful confidence 
Cling to th’ infinity of power and goodness, 
As the repentant child turns to his sire 
With yearning looks that say, “ Am I not 
thine?” 
Tam too bold: I should be humbled first 
In penitence and sorrow, for the stains 
Of many « hateful vice and secret passion. 
Fath, Check not the generous tenonr of thy 
thoughts : 
O check it not! Love leads to penitence, 
And is the noblest, surest path; whilst fear 
Is dark and devious. To thy home return, 
And let thy mind well weigh what thou hast 
heard. 
If then thou feel’st within thee, faith assured ; 
That faith, which may, even through devour- 
ing flemes, 
[ts passage hold to heaven, baptismal rites 
Shall give thee entrance to a purer life, 
Receive thee, as thy Saviour’s valiant soldier, 
For his high warfare arm’d. 
Cor. E am resolved, and feel that in my 


heart 
There lives that faith; baptize me ere we 


part. 

Fath. So be it then. But yct that holy rite 
Must be deferr'd ; for lo! our brethren come, 
Bearing the ashes of our honour'd saints, 
Which must, with hymns of honour be re- 

ceived. 


Enter Christians, seen advancing slowly along 
one of the aisles, and bearing a large veiled 
urn, which they set down near the front. 
They then lift off the veil and range them- 
selves round it, while one sings and the rest 
join in the chorus at the end of each short 
‘verse. 

SONG. 

Departed brothers, generous, brave, 

Who for the faith have died, 
Nor its pure esurce denied 
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. Chorus. 


Honour on earth, and bliss in heaven, 
Be to your saintly valour given ! 


And we, who, left behind, pursue 
A pilgrim’s weary way 
To realms of glorioue day, 
Shall rouse our fainting souls with thoughts of 
you. 


Honour on earth, &c. 


Your ashes, mingled with the dust, 
Shall yet be formes more fair 
Than e’er breathed vital air, 
When earth again gives up her precious trust. 


Honour on earth, &c. 


The trump of angels shall proclaim, 
With tones far sent and sweet, 
Which countless hosts repeat, 

The generous martyr’s never fading name. 

. Honour on earth, and bliss in heaven, 
Be to your saintly valour given! 


Cor. (to Father.) And ye believe those, who 
a few hours since 
Were clothed in flesh and blood, and here, 
before us, 
Lie thus, ev'n to a few dry ashes changed, 
Are now exalted spirits, holding life 
With blessed powers, and agencies, and all 
Who have on earth a virtuous part fulfill'd ? 
The dear redeem’d of Godlike love, again 
To their primeval destiny restored ? 
Itisa generous, powerful, noble faith. 
Syl. Did T not tell thee, as we pass’d along, 
It well became a Roman and a soldier? 
Fath. Nay, worthy Sylvius, somewhat 
more of meckness 
And less of martial ardour were becoming 
In those, whose humble Lord stretch’d forth 
his hand, 
His saving hand, to ev’n the meanest slave 
Who bends beneath an early master’s rod. 
This faith is meet for all of human kind. 
Cor. Forgive him, father: see, he stands 
reproved ; 
~~ His heart 1s meek, tho’ ardent; 
It is, indeed, a faith for al) mankind. 
Fath. We feel it such, my son, press’d as 
we are ; 
On every side beset with threatening terrours. 
Look on these ghastly walls, these shapeless 
illars, 
These heaps of human bones,—this court of 
death ; 
Ev’n here, as in a temple, we adore 
The Lord of life, and sing our song of hope, 
That death has lost his sting, the grave hi 
2 triumph. 
.Cor, O make me then the partner of your 
hopes! 





The blessed faith and sense of what we are 
Comes on my heart, like streams of beamy 
light 
Pour'd from some opening cloud. O to con- 
ceive 
What lies beyond the dim, dividing veil, 
Of regions bright, of blest and glorious being! 
Fath. ay when it is withdrawn, we shall 
old 
What heart hath ne'er conceived, nor tongue 
could utter. 
Cor. When but a boy, I’ve gazed upon the 


sky, 
With all its atk of light, as a grand cope 
For the benighted world. But now my faney 
Will greet each twinkling star, as the bright 
lamp 
Of some fair angel on his guardian watch. 
And think ye not, that from their lofty sta- 
tions, 
Our future glorious home, our Father's house, 
May lie within the vast and boundless ken 
Of such seraphic powers ? , 
Fath. Thy fancy soars on wide and buoy- 
ant wings ; 
Speak on, my son, § would not check thy ar- 
our. 


dour. 
Cor. aioe solid carth is press’d beneath our 
feet, 
But as a step from which to take our flight , 
What boots it then, if rough or smooth it be, 
Serving its end —Come, noble Sylvius ! 
We've been companions in the broil of battle, 
Now be we fellow-soldiers in that warfare 
Which best becomes the brave. 
Syl. Cordenius Maro, we shall be compan- 
jons 
When this wide earth with all its fields of 
blood, 
Where war hath raged, and all its towers of 
strength 
Which have begirded been with iron hosts, 
Are shrunk to nothing, and the flaming sun 
Is in his course extinguish’d. 
Cor. Come, lead me, father, to the holy 
fount, 
If 1 in humble penitence may be 
From worldly vileness clear‘d, + 
Fath. I gladly will, my son. The spirit of 
Trace 
Is dealing with thy spirit : be received, 
A ransom'd penitent, to the high fellowship 
Of all the good and bless’d in earth and 
heaven! 


Enter a Convert. 


Whence comest thou, Fearon ? 
thou prevented 
From joining in our last respectfiul homage 
To those, who have so nobly for the truth 
Laid down their lives? 
Con. I have been watching near the grated 


Why wert 
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If they have seiz'd on him, the righteous cause 
Could not have suffér'd. Art thou sure of it? 
We had not heard of his return from Syria. 
Con. It is too true: he landed ten days 
since 
On the Brundusian coast, and as he enter’d 
The gates of Rome, was seized and dragg’d 
to prison. 
Fath, And we in utter ignorance of this! 
Con. He travell'd late and unaccompanied, 
So this was done at night-fall and conceal’d. 
But see his writing, given me by a guard, 
Who has for pity’s sake betray’d his trust: 
It is address’d to thee. 
(Giving him a paper.) 
Fath. (after reading it.) Alas, alas: itisa 
brief account 
Of his successful labours in the East ; 
For with his excellent gifts of eloquence, 
Learning, and prudence, he has made more 
converts 
Than al] our zealous brotherhood besides. 
‘What can we do? He will be sacrificed: 
The church in him must bleed, if God so 
wills. 
It is a dreadful blow. 
Cor, (tothe Conyert.) I pray thee, in what 
prison is he kept. 
Con. In Sylla’s tower, that dwelling of des- 


a pas 
Cor. Guarded by Romans? 
Con. Yes ; and strongly guarded. 
Cor, Yet, he shall be released. 
Fath, (to Cordenius.) Beware, my son, of 
rash, imprudent zeal: 
The truth hath suffer’d much from this; be- 


ware ; 
Risk not thyself: thy life is also precious. 
Cor. My whole of life is precious; but this 
shred, 
This earthly portion of it, what is that, 
But as it is employed in holy acts ? 
Am i Christ's soldier at a poorer rate 
Than J have served an earthly master? No; 
I feel within my glowing breast a power 
Which says lam commission’d for this ser- 
vice. 
Give me thy blessing—thy baptismal blessing, 
And then Sone spirit guide me: Serving 
God, 
J will not count the cost but to discharge it. 
Fath. His will direct thee then, my gen- 
erous son! 
His blessing be upon thee !~-Lead him, Syl- 
vius, 
To the blest fount, where from his former sins 
He shall by heavenly grace be purified. 
{Exeunr. 


Scene UW.—rHe GaRDEN oF sULPI- 
clus. 


Enter Sutpictvs, and Portia, with flowers in 
her hand, ’ 


a 








And pay my homage to sweet Flora? Never 


Were flowers by mid-day cull’d so fair, so 
fragrant, 

With blending streaky tints, so fresh and 
bright. 


See ; twinkling dew-drops lurk in every bell, 
And on the fibred leaves stray far apart, 
Like little rounded gems of silver sheen, 
Whilst ourling tendrils grasp with vigorous 
old 
The stem that bears them! All looks young 
and fresh. ° 
The very spider thro’ his circled cage 
Of wiry woof, amongst the buds suspended, 
Scarce seems a lothly thing, but like the 
~ small 
Imprison’d bird of some capricious nymph. 
Is it not so, my father? 
Sul. Yes, morn and youth and freshness 
sweetly join, 
And are the emblems of dear changeful days. 
By night those beauteous things— 
Por. And what of night? 
Why do you check your words? You are 
not sad ? . 
Sul. No, Portia; only angry with myself 
For crossing thy gay stream of youthful 
thoughts 
With those of sullen age. Away with them! 
What if those bright-leaved flowers, so soft 
and silken, 
Are gathered into dank and wrinkled folds 
When evening chills them, or upon the earth 
With broken stems and buds torn and dis- 
pers'd, 
Lie prostrate, of fair form and fragrance reft 
When midnight winds pasa o’er them; be it 
so! 
All things but have their term. 
In truth, my child, I am glad that I indulged 
thee 
By coming forth at such an early hour 
To pay thy worship to so sweet a goddess, 
Upon her yearly feast. 
Por. I thank you, father! On her feast, ‘tis 


said, 

That she, from mortal eye conceal’d, vouch- 
safes 

Her presence in such sweet and flowery 
spots : 

And where due offerings on her shrine are 
laid, 

Blesses all seeds and shoots, and things of 
promise. 


Sul. How many places in one little day 
She needs must visit then ! 
Por. But she moves swift as thought. The 
hasty zephyr, . 
That stirr’d each slender leaf, now as we en- 


ter’d. 
And made a sudden sound, by atillness fol- 
low’d, én 
Might be the rustling of her passing robe.- 
. A pleasing fancy, Portia, for the mo- 
"ment, 4" 
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Full many a time [ve listen’d when alone 
Ineuch fair spots as this, and thought [heard 
Sweet mingled yoices uttering varied tones 
Of question and reply, pass on the wind, 
And herd soft steps upon the ground; and 
then 
The notion of bright Venus or Diana, 
Or goddess-nymphs, would come so vividly 
Into my mind, that lam almost certain 
Their radiant forms were near me, tho’ con- 
ceal'd 
By subtle drapery of the ambient air. 
And oh, how I have long’d to look upon them 
An ardent strange desire, tho’ mix’d with fear. 
Nay, do not smile, my father : such fair sights 
Were seen—were oflen seen in ancient days ; 
The poets tell us so. 
But look, the Indian roses I have foster'd 
Are in full bloom ; and J must gather them ! 
[Ex:t eagerly. 
Sul. (alone.) Go, gentle creature, thou art 
careless yet: 
Ah! cou!d’st thou so remain, and still with 


me 
Be ag in years gone by 1—It may not be; 
Nor should I wish it: all things have their 


season : 
She may not now remain an old man’s treas- 


ure 
With all her woman's beauty grown to blos- 
som. 


Enter ORCERES. 


The Parthian primes at such an early hour? 
Ore. And who considers hours, whose heart 
is bent 
On what concerns a lover and a friend ? 
Where is thy daughter? 
Sul. Within yon flowery thicket, blythe 
and careless ; 
For tho’ she loves, ’tia with sweet, maiden 
fancy, 
Which, not impatient, looks in cheering hope 
To future years. 
Orc. Ay, ‘tis a sheltered passion, 
A cradled love, by admiration foster’d : 
A showy, toward nurse for babe so bashful. 
Thus in the shell athwart whose snowy lining 
Each changeful tint of the bright rainbow 
lays, 
A little pearl is found, in secret value 
Surpassing all the rest. 
Sul. But sayest thou nothing 
Of what I wish to hear? What of Cordenius? 
Ore. By my good war-bow and its barbed 
shafts ! 
By the best war-horse archer e’er bestrode ! 
I'm still in ignorance; I have not seen him. 
Sul. Thou hast not seen him! this is very 
strange. 
Ore. 
4 friend 
Has from his home been absent. Yesterday, 
There and elsewhere I sought, but found him 
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Thinking to find him surely, and alone ; 
But his domestics, much amazed, have told 
me, : 
He is not yet return’d. 
Sul. Hush! thro’ yon thicket I perceive 


man. 
Orc. Some thief or spy. 
Sul. Let us withdraw awhile, 

And mark his motions ; he observes us not. 


Enter Corpenius from a thicket in the back 
ground, 


Cor. (efter looking round him with delight.) 
Sweet light of day, fair sky, and verdant 
earth, 
Enrich’d with every beauteous herb and 
flower, 
And stately trees, that spread their boughs 
like tents 
For shade and shelter, how I hail ye now! 
Ye are his works, who made such fair abodes 
For happy innocence, yet, in the wreck 
Of foul perversion, has not cast us off. 
(Stooping to look at the flowers.) 
Ye little painted things, whose varied hues 
Charm, ev’n to wonderment; that mighty 


hand 
Which dyes tho mountain's peak with rosy 
tints 
Sent from the rising sun, and to the barbed 
Destructive lightning gives ita ruddy gleam, 
Grand and terrific, thus adorns even you! 
There is a Father's full unstinted love 
Display’d o’er all, and thus on all I gaze 
With the keen thrill of new-waked ecstasy. 
What voice is that so near me and so sweet ? 


(Portia without, singing some notes of prelude, 
and then a Song.) 


SONG. 


‘The Lady in her early bower 

Is blest as bee in morning flower ; 
The Lady’s eye is flashing bright, 
Like water in the morning light ; 

The Lady’s song is sweet and loud, 
Like skylark o’er the morning cloud 5 
The Lady’s smiles arc smiles that pass 
Like morning's breath o’er wavy grass, 


She thinks of one, whose harness’d car 
In triumph comes from distant war; 

She thinks of one, whose martial state 

Will darken Rome’s imperial gate 5 

She thinks of one, with laure! crown’d, 
‘Who ehall with sweeter wreaths be bound. 
Voice, eye, and smiles, in mingled play, 
The Lady's happy thoughts betray. 


Cor. Her voice indeed, and this my fav’rite 
song! 
It is that gentle creature, my sweet Portia. 


So it indeed appears.—My wayward |I call her mine, because she is the image 


Which hath possess'd my fancy. Such vain 
thoughts 
Must now give place. I will not linger here. 
This is the garden of Sulpicius ; 
Tiny ee 7 
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She wanders fitfully from lay to lay, 
But all of them some air that I have prais’d 
In happy hours gone by. 
SONG. 

‘The kind heart speaks with words so kindly 

sweet, 
‘That kindred hearts the catching tones repeat 5 
And love, therewith his soft sigh gently blending, 
Makes pleasing harmony. Thus go! ly sending 
Its passing cheer across the stilly main. 
Whilst in the sounding water dips the oar 
And glad response bursts from the nearing shore, 
Comes to our ears the home-bound seaman’s 


strain, 
Who from the lofty deck, hail their own land 
again, 
Cor. O gentle, sweet, and cheerful ! form’d 
to be 
Whate’er my heart could prize of treasured 
love! 
Dear as thou art, I will not linger here. 
Re-enter Sutrrerus and Orcenss, breaking 
out upon him, and Oxceres catching hold of 
his robe ns he is going off. 


Orc, Ha! noble Maro, to 2 coward turn’d, 
Shunning a spot of danger ! 
Sul. Stay, Cordenius. 
The fellest foe thou shalt contend with here, 
Is her thou call’st so gentle. As for me, 
I do not offer thee this hand more freely 
Than I will grant all that may make thee 
happy, 
If Portia has that power. 
Cor, And dost thou mean, in very earnest 
mean, 
That thou wilt give me Portia—thy dear Por- 
lia? 
My fancy catches wildly at thy words. 
‘Sul. And truly too, Cordenius, She is 
thine, 
If thou wilt promise me to love her truly. 
Cor. (Eagerly clasping the knees, and 
then kissing the hands of Sulpicius.) 
Thanks, thanks '!—thanks from my 
swolh, o'erflowing heart, 
Which has no words.--Friend, father, Portia’s 
father! 
The thought creutes in me such sudden joy 
Tam bewilder'd with it. 
Sul. Calm thy spirits — 
Thou should'st in meeter form have known 
it sooner, 
Had not the execution of those Christians— 
(Pests of the earth, whom on one burning pile, 
With all thet kind,] would most gladly pun- 
ish,) 
Till now prevented me. Thy friend, Orce- 
Tes— 
Thou owest him thanks—plead for thee pow- 
erfully, 
And had iy leave. But dost thou listen to 
me? 
Thy face wears many colours, 
Burst from thy brow, 
lings 


and big drops 
whilst thy contracted 


Ore. What sudden illness racks thee? 
Cor. | may not tell you now : let me de- 
part. 
Sul. (holding him.) Thou art my promised 
son ; { have aright 
To know whate'er concerns thee,—pain or 
pleasure. 
Cor. And so thou hast, and I may not de- 
ceive thee. 
Take, take, Sulpicius—O such with’ring 
words ! 
The sinking, sick’ning heart and parched 
mouth! 
I cannot utter them. 
Sul. Why in this agony of perturbation? 
Nay, strive not now to speak. 
Cor. I must, I :nust {— 
Take back thy proffer'd gift; all earth could 
ive ;— 
That whieh it cannot give ] must retain, 
Sul. What words are these? If it were 
possible, 
I could believe thee touch'd with sorcery, 
‘The cursed art of those vile Nazarenes, 
Where hast thou past the night? their haunts 
are near. 
Orc, Nay, nay ; repress thine anger; noble 
Maro 
May not be questioned thus. 
. He may, and shall. And yet f will 
not urge 


hiro, 
If he, with han 


press’d on his breast, will 


say, 
That he detests those hateful Nazarenes. 
Cor. No; tho’ my life, and what is dearer 


far, 

My Portiu’s love, depended on the words, 

{ would not, and I durst not utter them. 

Sul. I see it well: thou art ensnared and 

blinded 

By their enchantments. Demoniac power 

Will drag thee to thy ruin. Cast it off; 

Defy it. Say thou wilt forbear all intercourse 

With this detested sect. Art thou a imad- 
man? 

Cor. If 1 am mad, that which possesses me 

Outvalues all philosophers eer taught, 

Or poets e’er imagined.—Listen to me, 

Cail ye these Christians vile, because they 
suffer 

All nature shrinks from, rather than deny 

What seems to them the truth? Call ye them 
sorcerers, 

Bevause their words impart such high con- 
ceptions 

Of power creative and parental love, 

In one great Being join’d,as makes the heart 

Bound with ennobling thoughts? Call ye 
them curst 

Who daily live in steady strong assurance 

Of endiess blessedness ? V, listen to me! 


Re-enter Porrra, bursting from a thicket close 
to them. 


Por. O, listen to him, father ! 
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The song of syrens were less fatal. Charms 

Of dire delusion, luring on to ruin, 

Are mingled with the words that speak their 
faith ; 

They, who once hear them, flutter round de- 
struction 

With giddy fascination, like the moth, 

Which, shorn of half ita form, all scorch'd and 
shrivell’d, 

Still to the torch returns. 

No, Portia, nor shalt thou. 

Por. O; say not so! 

For if you listen to him, you may save him, 

And win him from his errors. : 

Sut. Vain hope! vain hope ! What is man’s 

natural reason 

Opposed to demon subtlety ? Cordenius! 

Cordenins Maro! I adjure thee, go! 

Leave me; why would’st thou pull destruc- 
tion on me? 

On one who loved thee so, that tho’ possess’d 

Of but one precious pearl, most dearly prized, 

Prized more than iif, yet would have given 
it to thee. 

I needs must weep: ev'n for thyself I weep. 

Cor. Weep not, my kind Sulpicius! { will 

leave thee, 

Albcit the pearl thon would’st bestow upon me 

Is, in my estimation, dearer far 

Than life, or power, or tame, or earthly thing. 

When these fierce times are past, thou will 
perhaps, 

Think of me with regard, but not with pity, 

How fell soe’er my earthly end hath been, 

For I shall then be blest. And thou, dear 
Portia, 

Wilt thou remember me? That thought, alas ! 

Dissolves my soul in weakness.— 

O, to be spared, if it were possible, 

Thiy stroke of agony. Is it not possible, 

That { might yet. Almighty God forgive 
me! 

Weak thoughts will lurk in the devoted heart, 

But not be cherish’d there. I may not offer 

Aught short of all to thee —— 

Farewell, farewell! sweet Portia, fare thee 
well! 

(Orceres catches hold of him to prevent his 

going.) : 

Retain me not: [am a Parthian now, 

My strength is in retreat. {Exrr. 

Por. That noble mind! and must it then 

be ruin’d? 
O save him, save him, father | Brave Orceres, 
Wilt thou not save thy friend, the noble 
Maro ? 

Ore. We will, sweet maid, if it be possible. 
We'll keep his faith a secret in our breasts; 
And he may yet, if net by circumstances 
Provok’d to speak, conceal it from the world. 

Por. And you, my father ? 

* Sul. I will not betray him. 

Por. Then ail may yet be well; for our 
great gods, 

Whom Cwsar and his subjeet-nations worship, 
172} | cme, eee race RPM C pranes, 27e) ARI aes Seek er CeO pe pel 
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To power demoniac. That can never be, 
Ifthey indeed regard us. 
Orc. Were he in Parthia, our great god, 
the sun, 
Or rather he who in that star resides, 
Would not permit his power to be so thwarted, 
For all the demonry that e’er exerted 
Its baleful influence on wretched men. 
Beshrew me ! for a thought gleams thro’ my 
brain, 
Itis this God, perhaps, with some new name, 
Which these bewilder'd Nazarenes adore. 
Sul. With impious rites, most strange and 
horrible. 
Orc. If he, my friend, in impious rites hath 
join’d, 
Denions, indeed, have o'er the soul of man 
A power to change its nature. Ay, Sulpicius ; 
And thou and I may, ere a day shall pass, 
Be very Nazarenes. We are in ignorance; 
We shoot our arrow in the dark, and ery, 
‘Itis to wound a foe.’ Come, gentle Pur- 
tia; 
Be not so sad; the man thou lovest is virtu- 


ous, 
And brave, and loves thee well; why then 


despair ? 
Por. Alas! 1 know he is brave and virtu- 
ous 


’ 
Therefore, I do despair. 
Ore. In Nero’s court, indeed, 
Such men are ever on the brink of dan 
But would’st thou have him other than he ig? 
Por. Ono! I would not; that were base 
and sordid ; 
Yet shed I tears, even like a wayward child 
Who weeps for that which cannot be at- 
tain’d,— 
Virtue, and constancy, and safety join’d. 
I pray thee pardon me, for I am wretched, 
And that doth make me foolish and perverse. 
(Exeunv. 


ACT Il. 


Scene L.—perore THE GATE OF NERO’S 
PALACE: GUARDS WITH THEIK OFFI- 
CERS, DISCOVERED ON DUTY, 


Enter to thern another Orricrx , speaking as he 
enters to the SonviERS. 
First Off. Strike up some sacred strain of 

Roman triumph ; 

The Pontiff comes to meet the summon'd 
council. 

Omit not this respect, else he will deem 

We are of those who love the Nazarenes. 

Sing loud and clearly. 


Enter PontirF attended. 


SACRED HYMN by the Soldiers. 
That chief, who bends to Jove the suppliant 
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And who to Mars a soldier’s homage yields , 
Shall laurell’d glory reap in bloody fields ; 
Who vine-crown’d Bacchus, bounteous Lord 


adores. 
Shall gather still, unscath’d, his vintage stores 5 
Who to fair Venus lib’ral off'ring gives, 
Enrich’d with love, and sweet aifection lives. 
‘Then, be your praises still our sacred theme, 

O Venus, Bacchus, Mars, and Jove supreme ! 


Pon. { thank yc, soldiers! Rome, indeed, 
hath triumph’d, 
Bless'd in the high protection of her gods, 
The sov’reign warrior-nation of the world; 
And, favour'd by great Jove and mighty 
Mars, 
So may she trinmph still, nor meanly stoop 
To worship strange and meaner deities, 
Adverse to warlike glory. 
Exit, with his train. 
First Ofi. The Pontiff seems disturb’d, his 
brow is lowering. 
Second Offi. Reproof and caution, mingled 
with his thanks, 
Tho’ utter'd graciously. 
First Off. He is offended, 
Because of late so many valiant soldiers 
Have proselytes become to this new worship ; 
A worship too, as he insinuates, 
Unsuited to the brave. 
Third Off. Ay, ay! the sacred chickens 
are in danger. 
Second Off, Sylvius is suspected, as I hear. 
First Ogi. Hush! let us to our duty ; it is 
time 
hange the inner guard. 
Y with nuusic, into the gate of the palace. 





Scene II,—a counciL CHAMBER IN THE 
PALACE, NERO WITH HIS COUNSELLORS 
DISCOVERED ; NERO IN THE ACT OF 
SPEAKING, 


Nero. Yes, Servius ; formerly we have ad- 
mitted, 

As minor powers, amongst the ancient gods 
Of high imperial Rome, the foreign deities 
Of friendly nations ; but these Nazarenes 
Scorn such association, proudly claimin, 
For that which is the object of their faith, 
Sole, undivided homage: and our altars, 
Our stately temples, the majestic forms 
Of Mars, Apolio, thund’ring Jove himself, 
By sculptor's art divine, so nobly wrought, 
Are held by these mad zealots in contempt, 
Examine, sayest thou! shall imperial Cazar 
Deign to examine what withstands his power ? 
I marvel at thy folly, Servius Sillus. 


Enter an OFFICER. 


Offi. The Pontiff, mighty Cosar, waits 
without, 
And craves admittance. 
Nero. Let him be admitted. 


Eater Portirr. 
Pontiff, thy visage, if 1 read it well, 


Says, that some weighty matter brings thee 
here: 


‘Thou hast our Jeave to speak. 
Pon. Imperial Nero, did’st thou not con- 
demn 
That eloquent, but poatlenpal Nazarene, 
The Grecian Ethocles, whose specious words 
‘Wrap in delusion all who listen to him, 
Spreading his baleful errors o'er the world ? 
Nero. Did I condemn him! Ev'n this 
very day, 
He in the Amphitheatre meets his ‘doom ; 
Having, I trust, no power of words to charm 
The enchafed lion, or the famish’d wolf. 

Pon. | am inform’d, and I believe it true, 
That this bold malefactor is enlarged. 

Nero. It is impossible ! Cordenius Maro 
Je sworn to guard the prisoner ; or, failing, 
(How could he fail?) to pay with his own 

life 


ife 
The forfeit. But behold his fav'rite friend, 


Enter Onceres , followed by Sutpicivs. * 
The Parthian Prince, who will inform us 
truly. 
Orceres, is thy friend Cordenius coming ? 
I have commanded him, and at this hour, 
To bring his guarded prisoner to the palace, 
Here to remain till the appointed time. 
Orc. I know not; nor have I beheld Cor- 
denius 
Since yesterday ; when, at an carly hour, 
Sulpicius and myself met him by chance : 
But for the prisoner, he is at hand, 
Ev’n at the palace gate ; for as we enter’d 
We saw him there, well circled round with 
uards, 
Tho’ in the martial throng we saw not Maro. 
Nero. (To the Pontiff.) Said I not so? 


| (To an Officer.) Command them instantly 


To bring this wordy Grecian to our presence. 
[Exrr Officer. 
Sulpicius, thou hast known this Ethocles, 
Is he a madman or ambitious knave, 
Who sought on human folly to erect 
A kind of fancied greatness for himself? 
Sul. I know not which, great Nero. 
Nero. And did’st thou not advise me earn-. 
estly 
‘To rid the state of such a pestilence ¢ 
Sul. And still advise thee, Nero; for this 
Greek 
Is dang’rous above all, who, with their lives, 
Have yet paid forfeit for their strange belief.” 
They come: the prisoner in foreign garb 
So closely wrapp'd, I scarcely see his face. 


Enter Prisoner, attended. 
Pon. Hf it in truth be he. 
Nero. (To the Pontiff.) Dost thou stilt 
doubt? 
(To the Prisoner). Stand forth, audacious re- 
bel to my will! 
Dost thou still brave it, false and subtile spirit ? 
Cor. (throwing off las Grecian cloak, and ad- 
vancing te’ Nero.) I am not false, 
Augustus, but ifsubtle, 
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Add to my punishment what shall be deem’d 

Meet retribution. I have truly sworn, 

Or to produce thy thrall, or, therein failing, 

To give my life for his ; and here I stand. 

Ethocles, by a higher power than thine, 

Is yet reserved for great and blessed ends. 

Take thou the forfeit; I have kept my oath. 

_ Nero. Lam amazed beyond the power of 
utt’rance ! 

Grows it to such # pitch that Rome’s brave 
captains 

Are by this wizard sorcery so charm’d? 

Then it is time, good sooth! that eweeping 
vengeance 

Should rid the earth of every tainted thing 

Which that curst sect hath touch’d. Corde- 
nius Maro, 

Thou who hast fought our battles, graced our 
state, 

And borne a noble Roman’s honour’d name, 

What, O what power could tempt thee to this 

* shame ? 

Cor. Ihave been tempted by that mighty 

Power, 

Who gave to Rome her greatness, to the earth 

Form and existence ; yea, and to the soul 

Of living, active man, sense and perception: 

But not to shame, O Cesar! not to shame ! 

Nero. What, hast thou not become a Naza- 


rene, 
Ag now | apprehended? Say, thou hast not; 
And tho’ thy present act is most audacious, 
Yet will I spare thy life. 
Cor. If thou would'st spare my life, and to 
that grace 
Add all the wealth of Rome, and all the 


power 
Of Rome’s great Lord, I would not for the 
bribe 
Be other than [ am, or what I am 
Basely deny. 
Nero. Thou art a Christian, then ? 
art a maniac ! 
Cor. I am a man, who,seeing in the flames 
Those dauntleas Christiana suffer, long’d to 
know 
What power could make them brave the fear 
of death, 
Disgrace, and infamy.—And I have learnt 
‘That they adore a God,—one God, supreme, 
Who, over all men, his created sons, 
Rules as 4 father ; and beholding sin, 
Growth of corruption, mar this earthly race, 
Sent down to earth his sinless heavenly Son, 
Who left, with generous devoted love, 
His state of exaltation and of glory, 
To win them back to virtue, yea, to virtue 
Which shall be crown’d with never-ending 
bliss. 
T’ve learnt that they with deep adoring gra- 
*. titude 
Fay homage to that Son, the sent of God, 
Who here became a willing sacrifice 
‘To save mankind from sin and punishment, 
And earn for them a better life hereafter, 
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Becoming well such creatures, so redeem'd. 
Nero. Out on that dreaming madness ? 
Cor. Is it madness 

To be the humble follower of Him, 

Who left the bliss of heaven to be for us 

A man on earth, in spotless virtue living 

As man ne'er lived: such words of comfort 

speaking, 

To rouse, and elevate, and cheer the heart, 

As man ne'er spoke ; and suff'ring poverty, 

Contempt, and wrong, and pain, and death 


itself, 

As man ne’er auffer’d?—O, if this be mad- 
ness, 

Which makes each generous impulse of my 
nature 


Warm into ecstasy, cach towering hope 

Rise to the noblest height of bold concep- 
tion ; 

‘That which is reason call’d, and yet has taught 


you 
To worship different gods in every clime, 
As dull and wicked ag their worshippers, 
Compared to it, is poor, confined, and mean, 
Asis the Scythian’s curtain’d tent, compared 
With the wide range of fair, expanded nature. 
Nero. Away, away! with all thove lofty 
words | 
They but bewilder thee. 
Cor, Yet hear them, Nero! O resist them 
not! 
Perhaps they are appointed for thy 
And for the good of thousands. 
hands 
Which have a0 oft done Rome a soldier's ser- 


good, 
en these 


vice, 

This tongue which speaks to thee, are turn’d 
to ashes, 

‘What now appeers so wild and fanciful, 

May be remember’d with far other feelings. 

It is not life that I request of Nero, 

Altho’ I said these hands have fought for 
Rome. 

No; in the presence of these senators, 

First bind thyself by every sucred oath 

To give this body to the flames, then hear 


me ; 

O could I speak what might convince Rome's 
chief, 

Her senators, her tribes, her meanest slaves, 

Of Christ’s most blessed truth, the fatal pile 

Would be to me a car of joyful triumph, 

Mounted more gladly than the Iauretl’d hero 

Vaults to his envied seat, while Rome's 
throng’d streets 

Resound his shouted name. Within me stirs 

The spirit of truth and power which spoke to 


me, 
And will upon thy mind. 
Nero. I charge thee cease ! 
Ore. Nay, Emperor ! might I entreat for 
him? 
Cor. (catching hold of Orceres eagerly.) Not 
for my life. 
Ore. No ; not for that, breve Maro! 
£T Nera} [et ma entreat that he may freely 
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Fear'st thou he should convinee thee by his 
words ? 
That were a foul affront to thine own reason, 
Or to the high divinities of Rome. 
Nero. Cease, Prince of Parthia! nor too far 
presume 
Upon a noble stranger's privilege. 
Pon. Shall words so bold be to mine car 
august 
So freely utter'd with impunity ? 
Orc. Pontiff; I much revere thy sacred 
office, 
Butscorn thy paltry words. Not freely speak ! 
Not with impunity ! Is this a threat? 
Let Rome's great muster, or his angry slaves, 
Shed one drop of my blood, and on our plains 
Where heretofore full many a Roman corse, 
With Bartha arrows pierced, have vultures 
fed, 
Twice thirty thousand archers in array, 
Each with his bow strain'd for the distant 


mark, 
Shall quickly stand, impatient for revenge. 
Not with impunity ! 
Sul. Nay, nay, Orceres ! with such haugh- 
ty words 
Thou'lt injure him thou plead’st for. Noble 
Cesar 
Permit an aged man, a faithfal servant, 
To speak his thoughts. This brave deluded 
outh 
a I sincerely do believe, 
the power of'strong and dire enchant- 
ment. 
Hear not his raving words, but spare his life, 
And when its power (for all delusion holds 
Its power but for a season) shall be spent, 
lie will himself entreat your clemency, 
And be aguin the soldier of the state, 
Brave and obedient. Do not hear him now; 
Command him to retire. 
Cor. I thank thee, good Sulpicius, but my 
life, 
For which thou plead'st, take no account of 
that ; 
L yield it freely up to any death, 
Cruel or merciful, which the decree 
Of Casar shall inflict, for leave to speak 
Ev’n but a few short moments. Princely 
Nero! 
The strong enchantment which deludes my 
soul 
Is, that I do believe myself the creature, 
Subject and Soldier, if [ so may speak, 
Of an Almighty Father, King, and Lord, 
Before whose presence, when my soul shall 
be 


Is now. 


Beneath 


Of flesh and blood disrobed, I shall appear, 

There to remain with all the great and good 

That e’er have lived on earth; yea, and with 
spirits, 

Higher than earth eer own'd, in such pure 
bliss 

As huinan heart conceives not,—if my life, 

With its imperfect virtue, find acceptance 


That J shall pass into a state of misery . 
With souls of wicked men and wrathful de- 
mons. 
That I believe this earth on which we stand 
Js bui the vestibule to glorious mansions, 
Thro’ which a moving crowd forever press ; 
And do regard the greatest Prince, who 
now 
Inflicts short torment on this flesh, as one 
Who but in passing rudely rends my robe. 
And thinkest thou that 1, believing this, 
Will shrink to do His will whom [adore ? 
Or thinkest thou this is a senseless charm, 
Which soon will pass away? 
Nero. High words, indeed, if resting on 
good proof! 
A maniac’s fancies may be grand and noble. 
Cor. Ay, now thou list’nest, ay a man 
should listen, 
With an inquiring mind. Let me produce 
The Proofs which have constrain’d me to be- 
jieve, - 
From written lore and well attested facts ;— 





Let me produce my proofs, and it may be, 
The Spirit of Truth may touch thy yielding 
heart, 
And save thee from destruction. 
Nero. Ha! dost thou think to make of me 
& convert? 
Away, weak fool! and most audacious rebel ! 
Give proofs of thy obedience, not thy faith, 
If thou would’st earn thy pardon, 
Cor. If thou condemn me in the flames to 


die, 

I will and must obey thee ; if to live, 

Disgraced by pardon won thro’ treachery 

To ‘God, my King supreme, and his bless’d 

Christ, 

Iam, indeed, thy disobedient rebel. 

« Nero. And shall as such, most dearly pay 
the forfeit. 

Out!—take him from my presence till the 
time 

Of public execution. 

Cordenius Maro, thou shalt fall this day 

By no ignoble foe ;-—-2 noble lion 

Famish‘d and fierce, shall be thy adversary. 





And font on smile and raise thy head’ at~ 
18, 
In stately confidence ? 
Cor. God will deliver me from every ad- 
versary. 
And thou too smilest—Yes ; he will deliver 
That which I call myself. For this poor form 
Which vests me round, I give it to destruc- 
tion 
As gladly as the storm-beat traveller, 
Who, having reached his destined place of 
shelter, 
Drops at the door his mantle’s cumbrous 
weight. b, 
Nero. (going.) Then to thy visionary hopes 
I leave thee, . 
Incorrigible man! Here, in this chamber 
Keep him secure till-the annajnted hanr 
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Sul. O, mighty Cesar! countermand your | 


orders : 
Delay it but a month, a week, a day. 
{Exeunt Nero, Sulpicius, Senators, gc. Sul- 


picius still keeping close to Nero in the act! 


of supplication —Orceres, Cordenius, and 


Guards remain, the Guarda standing re- ; 


spectfully at a distance in the back-ground. 
bre. Noble Cordenius! can thy martial 
spirit 
Thus brook to be 2 public spectacle, 
Fighting with savage beasts, the sport of 


fools. 
Till thou shalt fall, deformed and horrible, 
Mangled and piece-meal torn? It must not 
be. 
Cor. Be not so moved, Orceres ; I can bear 


it: 
The God I worship, who hath made me hum- 
ble 
Hath made me dauntless too. And for the 
_ shame 
Which, as I guess, disturhs thee most, my 


Master, 
The Lord and Leader I have sworn to fol- 


low, 
Did as a malefactor end his days, 
To save a lost, perverted race : shall I 
Feel degradation, then, in following him? 
Orc. In this, alas! thou’lt follow him too 


surely ; 
But whither, noble Maro? 
Cor. Ev’n to my destined home, my Fath- 
er’s house. . 
Orc. And where is that? O, canst thou tel! 
me where ? 
Beyond the ocean or beneath the earth? 
Be there more worlds than this, beyond our 
ken . 
In regions vast, above the lofty stars? 
Could we thro’ the far stretch of space descr 
Ev’n but the distant verge, tho’ dimly mark’ 
Of any other world, I would believe 
That virtuous men deceased have in good 
truth 
A destined place of rest. 
Cor. Believe it—O, believe it, brave Orce- 
tes! 
Ore, I'll try to do it. 
tian, 
Were it but only to defy this tyrant. 
Cor. Thou must receive witha far different 


I'll become a Chris- 


spirit 
The faith Be Jesus Christ. Perhaps thou wilt. 
My heart leaps at the thought. When I am 
dead, 
Remain in Rome no longer. In the East 
Search thou for Ethocles, whom I have res- 


cued 5 
And if he shall convert thee, O, how richly 
He will repay all I have done for him! 
—But, I would now withdraw a little space, 
To pour my thoughts in prayer and thankfal- 
ness 


ing, 


it, 
Till my appointed task is done. In secret 
! The hearts by Jesus taught, were bid to pray; 
And, if it be permitted, so will I. 
(To the Guards, who advance us he speaks to 
them.) 


soldiers, 
Let me remain alone a little while, 
And fear not my escape. If ye distrust me, 
Watch well the door, and bind my hands with 
chains. 
First Offi. Yes, brave Cordenius, to anoth- 
er chamber 
Thou may’st retire, and we will watch with- 
out. 
But be thy person free : we will not bind, 
With felon cord or chain, those valiant hands 
Which have so often for thy country fought, 
Until we are commanded. 
Cor. I thank ye all, my friends, and I be- 


lieve 
That I shall meetand thank ye too hereafter ; 
For there is something in you God must. love; 
And, loving, will not give to reprobation. 
(To First onieer) 
Codrus, thou once didst put thy life in hazard, 
And sufferedst much to save a helpless Greek 
Who sought protection of thee. 
Turning to the Second Officer.) 
Ay, and thou, 
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Who holds man’s spirit in his own high keep- ‘ 


And now supports my soul, and will support ‘ 


My guards and, some time past, my fellows ~ 


Young Lelius, once a rich and tempting ran- : 


som 

Nobly remittedst to a wretched-captive. 
Ye are of those whom Jesus came to save : 
Yes ; we shall meet hereafter. 

(Zo Third Officer.) 
And thou, my former enemy, weepest. thou? 
We're enemies no more ; thou art my brother. 
1 will retire ; my little term of life 
Rans fleetly on; I must not spend it thus. 

[Exgunr. 


Scene HI.—a crowpep amPpuiTuEa- 
TRE! NERO AND THE SENATORS DIS- 
COVERED IN THE BACK-GROUND SIT- 
TING IN STATE, PORTIA BY THE SIDE 
OF NERO, IN THE ACT OF SUPPLICA~ 
TION. 


Enter Suipicrus onthe front. meeting with 
another noble Roman. 


Sul. eagerly.) Is he advancing ? 

Noble Rom. Yes, and close at hand, 
Surrounded by a group of martial friends. 
Oft have I seen him on a day of battle 
March to the charge with noble portly gait, 
But now he treads the ground with buoyant 

steps 
Which from its surface spring, as tho’ he 
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Seema statcly and enlarged beyond its wont ; 
And in his countenance, oft turn’d to heaven, 
‘There is a look as if some god dwelt in him. 

Sul. How do the people greet him? 

Noble Rom. Every face 
Gazing upon him, turns, with transit quick, 
Pity to admiration, Warlike veterans 
Are shedding tears like infants. Ashe passed 
The Legion he commanded in Armenia, 
They raised a shout as if a victor came, 
Saluting him with fong and loud applause, 
None daring to reprove them. 

(Noise without of shoutings.) 

Hark! he comes. 


Enter CorpeEntus, followed by ORcERES and 
Syivius, and attended by other friends, with 
Guarps, &c. 


Sul. (advancing cagerly to meet him.) Cor- 
denius, O Cordenius! hear a friend, 
A faithful ancient friend ; thy Portia’s father ! 
At Nero’s footstool she is pleading for thee, 
And will not plead in vain, if thou wilt testify 
A yielding mind, a willingness to live. 
Cor, I am so pleased {o die, and am go hon- 
our'd 
In dying for the pure and holy truth, 
That nature's instinct seems in me extin- 
guish’d. 
. Bat if the Emperor freely pardon me, 
I shall believe it is the will of God 
That 1 should yet on earth promote his ser- 
. vice, 
And, so believing, am content to live ; 
Living or dying, to his will resign’d. 
Enter Port1a on the front, and catching hold of 


CorpEnivus with eagerness and great agita- 
tion. 


Por. Cordenius, thou art pardoned. Nero 
spares thec, 
If thou wilt only say thou art a Roman, 
In heart and frith as all thy fathers were, 
Or but forbear to say thou art a Christian. 
Cor, Thanks, gentie Portia! life preserved 
by thee, 
Even to be spent in want and contumely, 
Rather than grieve thy kind and tender heart, 
My dearest, gentlest friend! I had accepted : 
But to deny my God, and put dishonour 
Upon the noblest, most exalted faith 
That ever was to human thoughts reveal'd, 
Is what I will not—yea, and tho’ a Roman, 
A noble Roman, and a soldier too, 
T dare not do. Let Nero have this answer. 
Por. No, not this answer, Maro; not this 
answer! 
Cast not life from thee, dear, most dear Cor- 
denius! 
Life, too, which I should spend my life in 
cheering, 
Cast it not from thee like a worthless thing. 
Cor. Because it is not worthless but most 
precious, 
And now, when dear to thee, more precious far 








Than I hive e’er esteem'd it, ‘tis an offering 


Withheld from Him, not even thyself, sweet 


maid, 
Couldst cheer its course,nor yet couldst thou 
be happy- 
Por. Nay, but I could !—to see thee still 
alive, 


And by my aide, mine own redeemed friend, 
Should I not then be happy? 
Cor. I should be by thy side, dear love ! but 


thou, 

With all thy excellence, couldst have no hap- 
piness, . 

Mated with one, whose living form alone 

Could move upon the earth, whilst far adrift 

His mind would dwell, by ceaseless medita- 


tion, 
In other worlds of blessedness or woe 5 
Lost to the one, and to the other link’d 
By horrid sympathy, till his wrench’d nature 
Should to a demon’s fell and restless spirit 
At last be changed. 

Por. Alas, alas! and dost. thou then believe 
That nought remains for thee but death or™ 

misery ? 

Cor. No, gentle Portia! firmly I believe 
That I shall live in endless happiness, 
And with the blest hereafler shell behold 
Thy blessed self, with ecstasy of love, 
Exceeding every thought o! earth-born pas- 

sion, 

As the fair morning star in lovely brightness 
Excels a night-fly, twinkling thro’ the gloom. 
Live in this hope, dear Portia! hold it fast; 
And may His blessing rest upon thy head, 
Who loves the loving and the innocent ! 
Farewell, in love and hope! farewell, in 


peace ! 
Farewell, in quick’ning faith —in holy joy ! 
Por. (clasping his knees.) Nay, let me yet 
conjure thee! 
Make me not wretched, me who once was 


happy, 
Ay, happiest of all in loving thee. 
Cor. This is mine anguish and my suffer- 


ing! 
O, good Sulpicius ! bear her to her home. 
Sul. (leading her gently away, while she 
still clings to him.) Forbear, my 
child, thy tears are all in vain. 


Enter a Lrcror. 


Lic. Cesar forbids all further interruption 
To his imperial sentence. Let Cordenius 
Forthwith prepare him for the fatal fight. 
This is mine office, and I must perform it. 
(Begins to disrobe Cordenius, while Portia 

shrieks aloud, and is carried off in the arms 

of her father.) 
Disrobe thee, Maro, of those martial weeds. 

Cor. Gladly ; for him I serve,—my glori- 

ous Master 
Hath braced me with an armour that defics 
All hostile things ; in which I'M strive more 
roudly 
Than I have ever fought in field or breach 
With Rome’s or Nero’s foes. 
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That no ignoble audience, e’en thy Em- 
eror, 

And all the states of Rome, behold thy deeds. 

Cor. Tell him my deeds shall witness’d be 
by those 

Compared to whom the Emperor of Rome, 

With all her high estates, are but as insects 

Hov'ring at mid-day o’er some tainted marsh. 

T know full well that no ignoble audience 

Are present, tho’ from mortal eyes con- 


Farewell; my friends! kind, noble friends, 
farewell! 

(Apart to Sylvius, while Orceres goes off, re- 
appearing in another part of the theatre.) 
Sylvius, farewell! If thou should’st e’er be 

call’d 
To die a holy Martyr for the truth, 
God give thee then the joy which now I feel. 
But keep thy faith conceal'd, till useful ser- 


vice 
~ Shall call thee to maintain it. God be with 
thee! (Looking round.) 


Where is Orceres gone? I thought him near 


me. 
Syl. ris bat a moment since he left thy 
side 
With eager haste. 
Cor. He would not see my death. I'm glad 
he’s gone. 
aan inguired for him, and say 1 bless’d him. 
—WNow I am ready. Earthly friends are 


ne. 

Angels ahd blessed spirits, to your fellowship. 

A few short pangs will bring me: 

—O, Thou, who on the Cross for sinful 

men 

A willing suffrer hung’st! receive my 

soul! 

Almighty God and Sire, supreme o’er all! 

Pardon my sins and take me to eee 

Accept the last words of my earthly lips: 

High hallelujah to thy holy name! 

(A Lion now appears, issuing from a low door 
at the end of the Stage, and Cordenius, 
advancing to meet it, enters the Arena, when 
Orceres from a lofty stand amongst the 
spectators, sends an arrow from his bow, 
which pierces Cordenius through the heart. 
He then disappears, and re-entering below, 
catches hold of his hand as Sylvius supports 
him from falling to the ground.) 

Orc. (to Cordenius.) Have 1 done well, my 
frend ?—this is a death 

More worthy of a Roman. 

I made a vow in secret to my heart, 

That thou shouldst ne’er be made 2 mangliéd 

sight 

For gazing crowds and Nero's ruthless eye. 
Syl. That dying look, which almost smiles 

® upon thee, 

Says that thou hast done well ; tho’ words no 
z more 

“May pass from these losed lips, whose last, 
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For the better understanding of different 
allusions in the foregoing drama, I beg to 
transcribe a few passages from Fox’s History 
of Martyrs, taken from Book I., which con- 
tains an account of the ten persecutions of 
the primitive church. 

He says, on the authority of Justin Martyr, 
—“ And whether earthquake, pestilence, or 
whatever public calamity befell, it was attrib- 
uted to the Christians;” (then is added) 
“ over and besides all these, a great occasion 
that stirred up the emperors against the Chris- 
tians came by one Publius Tarquinius, the 
chief prelate of the idolatrous sacrifices, and 
Mamertinus, the chief governor of the city, 
in the time of Trajanus, who, partly with 
money, partly with sinister, pestilent coun- 
saile, partly with infamous accusations, (as 
wituesseth Nauclerus,) incensed the mind of 
the emperor so much against God's people.” 

In the account of the third persecution 
(An. 100), Eustasius, a great and victorious _ 
captain, is mentioned as suffering martyrdom 
by order of the Emperor Adrian, who went to 
meet him on his return from gonquest over 
the barbarians, but upon Eustasius’s refusing 
on the way to do sacrifice to Apollo for hia 
victory, brought him to Rome, and had him 
put to death. 

In the fourth persecution, (An. 162), it is 
mentioned that many Christian soldiers were 
found in the army of Marcus Aurelius. 

“ Ag these aforesaid were going to their ex- 
ecution, there was a certain soldiour who in 
their defence took part against those who ray- 
led upon them, for the which cause the peo- 
ple crying out against him, he was appre- 
hended, and being constant in his profession, 
was forthwith beheaded.” 

In the persecutions of Decius, several sol- 
diers are mentioned as martyrs, some of whom 
had before concealed their faith ; and in the 
tenth persecution, Mauritius, the captain of 
the Theban band, with his soldiers, to the 
number of 6666 (a number probably greatly 
exaggerated), are recorded as havirig been 
slain as martyrs by the order of Maximin- 
ian. 

Tertullian, in his Apology» for the Chris- 
tians, mentions the slanderous accusations 
against them, of putting to death children and 
worshipping an ass’s head. And when we 
consider how fond the ignorant are of excite- 
ment arising from cruel, absurd, and wonder- 
ful stories, and how easily a misapprehended 
and detached expression may be shaped b 
conjecture into a detailed transaction, sucht 
accusations were very probable and might be 

ted 5 


naturall: articularly when the 
gore Prd mares 
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Tux following play is not offered to the pub- 
* fie as it is acted in the Edinburgh theatre, but 
"ig printed from the original copy which I gave 
* to that theatre. The story, from which I have 
taken the plot is thie, 
Jn the 15th century, a feud had long sub- 
sisted between the lord of Argyll and the 
chieftain of Maclean; the latter was totally 


subdued by the Campbells, and Maclean* su- | 


ed for peace, demanding at the same time, 1n 
marriage, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Argyll. His request was granted, and the 
lady carried home to the island of Mull. 
There she had a son, but the Macleans were 
hostile to this alliance with the Campbells.— 
They swore to desert their chief if they were 
not suffered to put his wife to death, with her 
infant son, who was then at nurse, that the 
blood of the Campbells might not succeed to 
the inheritance of Maclean. Maclean resist- 
ed these threats; fearing the power and ven- 
geance of Argyll; but at length fer for his 
own life, should he refuge the demands of his 
clan, made him yield to their fury, and he 
only drew from’ them a promise that they 
’ would not shed her blood. One dark winter 
night she was forced into a boat, and, regard- 
less of her cries and lamentations, left upon 
a barren rock, mid-way between the coasts of 
Mail and Argyll, which, at high-water, 
is covered with the sea. As she was about to 
perish, she saw a boat steering ita course at 
some distance; she waved her hand, and ut- 
tered a feeble cry. She was now upon the 
top of the rock, and the water as high as her 
breast, so that the boatmen mistook her for a 
large bird. They took her, however, from 
the rock, and, knowing her to be the enngh 
ter of Argyll, carried her to the castle of her 
father.t 
The earl rewarded her deliverers, and de- 
sired them to keep the circumstance secret 
for atime, during which he concealed her till 
he should hear from Mull. Maclean solemn- 
ly announced her death to Argyll, and soon 
came himself with his friends, all in mourn- 
ing, to condole with the Earl at his castle. 
Argyll received him clad also in black. Mac- 
lean waa full of lamentations; the earl ap- 
peared very sorrowful; a feast was served 
with great pomp in the hall; every one took 
his place, while a seat was left empty on the 
right hand of Argyll; the door opened, and 
they beheld the lady of Maclean enter, su- 





*Called in the representation Duart. 

{The boat was commanded by her foster-fath- 
er, who knew the cry of his Dalt,i,e. foster- 
daughter, and insisted they should pull into the 


perbly dressed, to take her place at the table. 
Maclean stood for a moment aghast, when, 
the servants and retainers making a lane for 
him to pass through the hall to the gate of 
the castle, the eart's son, the lord of Lorne, 
followed him, and slew him as he fled. His 
friends were detained as hostages for the child, 
who had been preserved by the {affections of 
his nurse.—“ So far,” says my copy of the le- 

end, “the story is authentic, and, delivered 
from to age in ancient gaelic songs; and 
it is likewise a tradition from generation to 
generation in the family of Argyll. The same 
authorities also add,that this deserving daugh- 
ter of Argyll was rewarded for her sufferings _ 
by wedding, with her father’s consent, an ami- 
able young nobleman who adored her, and 
was mutually beloved. To this man her fa- 
ther had formerly refused her hand, disposing 
of her as a bond of union, to unite the warring 
clans of Argy!land Maclean.” 

Such is the substance of my story, with no 
circumstance of the smallest consequence 
omitted ; and my reader will perceive I have 
deviated from it very slightly. In regard to 








the characters that people it, I was left, ex- 
cept in two instances, entirely to invention ; 
viz. that of Argyll, who in keeping secret the 
return of his daughter, &e. gives one the 
idea of a cautious and crafty man; and that 
of Maclean, who being said not to have con- 
sented at first to give up his wife for fear of 
the vengeance of his father-in-law, and after- 
wards to have done so for fear of losing his 
life, though with a promise drawn from the 
clan that they should not shed her blood, gives 
one the idea of a man cowardly and mean, 
but not savage ; a personage as little fitted for 

drama as one could well imagine. To 
make the chief of Mull, therefore, somewhat 
interesting and presentable and yet fit for the 
purposes of the story, has been the greatest 
difficulty I have had to contend with: a dif 
ficulty, | readily admit, which it required a 
more skilful hand to overcome. To have 
made him sacrifice his wife from jealousy, 
was a common beaten path, which | felt no 
inclination to enter; and, though it might 
have been consistent with his conduct in the 
firat part of the’ story, would not, as 1 con- 
ceive, have been at all so with his conduct in 
the conclusion of it, when he comes to the 
castle of Argyll. To have made him rude, 
unfecling, and cruel, and excited against her 
by supposing she was actually plotting his 
ruin at the instigation of her father, would 
only have presented us with a hard, bare, un~ 
shaded character, which takes no hold of our 


imterest or attention have therefire in. 
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in the field, but weak and timid in counsel, 
irresolute and unsteady in action; supersti- 
tious, and easily swayed by others, yet anx- 
ious to preserve his power as chieftain ; at- 
tached to his clan, attached to his lady, and 
ofan affectionate and gentle disposition. I 
have never put him in the course of the play 
atall in fear of his life. The fear of being 
deserted by his clan, and losing his dignity 
as their chief, with the superstitious dread of 
bringing same terrible calamity upon the 
Macleans, are represented as the motives for 
his crime. These qualities, I supposed, might 
have formed a character, imperfect and repre- 
hensible indeed to a deplorable degree, but 
neither uninteresting nor detestable. As to 
his telling a direct lie when the ear] questions 
kim so closely about his wife's death, his 
whole conduct at the castle of Argyll, coming 
there in mourning as from a funeral, is an 
enacted lie ; and it would have been very in- 
consistent with such conduct to have made 
him, when so hardly beset, hold out inst 
this last act of degradation and unworthiness, 
which exhibits a lesson to every ingenuous 
mind more powerful than his death. 
This character, however, the design of 
which [ am doing what I can to defend, has 
not, I fear, been very skilfully executed ; for, 
I understand, it has been pretty generally 
condemned; and when this is the case, par- 
ticularly by an audience eminently disposed 
to be favourable, there must be afault some- 
where, either in design orexecution. J must 
confess, I should wish this fauJt to be found 
in the last particular rather than the first: 
not for the sake of the play itself, which suf- 
fers equally in either case, but because there 
js a taste, that too generally preyails, for hay- 


ing all tragic characters drawn very good oF 


very bad, and having the qualities of the su- 5 
lotted to them according { 


perior personages all 
to established heroic rules, by which all man- 
ner of cruelty, arrogance, and tyranny are 
freely allowed, while the slightest mixture of 


timidity, or any other of the tamer vices, are | 


by no means to be tolerated. It isa taste, in- 


deed, that arises from a nobleness in our na- ‘ 


ture; but the general prevalence of which 


would be the bane of all useful and natural - 


delineation of character. For this reason, 
then, I would fain justify, if I could, the gen- 
eral design of Maclean's character, leaving 
the execution of it to the mercy of all whe 
may do me the honour to bestow upon it any 
attention. 

Had I not trusted to what Maclean and oth- 
ers, in the course of the play, assert of his 


personal courage, but brought out some cir- * 


cumstance in the cavern scene, before his 
spirits were cowed with superstitious dread, 
it would really have shown it ; his character, 
perhaps, would have appeared less liable to 
objection. It wag, my intention in that scene 
that he should have been supposed to leave 
the stage with his mind greatly subdued and 
bewildered, but not yet prevailed upon to give 
up his wife ; leaving the further effects pro- 
duced upon him by the seer of the isle, which 
did prevaii on him to take the oath demanded 
by his vassals to be imagined by the audience; 
thinking it unsafe to venture such an exhibi- 
tion upon the stage, lest it should have a lu- 
dicrous effect. But this my intention | must 
have badly fulfilled, since it has been, I be- 
lieve, almost entirely overlooked. Inthe cav- 
ern scene, I doubt, I have foolishly bestowed 
more pains on the vassals than the laird, 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 
MEN. | 


Macreay, Chief of the clan of that name. 
Tnx Earz or ArGyii, 

Joun or Lorne, son to Argyll, 

Sin Huzert ve Grey, friend to Lorne, 


Bentora, the kinsmen and 

Locuranisn, | chief vassals of 

Gurnrappen, Maclean. 

Morton, 

Ducat, 

Piper, Fishermen, Vassals, &. 
WOMEN. 


Hexen, daughter of Argyll, and wife of Mac- 
lean. 

Rosa, 

Fisherman’s wife. 


Scune in the island of Mull, and the opposite 
coast, &c. and afterwards in Argyll’s Castle. 





PROLOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY WALTER SCOTT, X8Q. 


Tis sweet to hear expiring summer's sigh, 
Through forests tinged with russet, wail and 
die ; 


ie 5 
‘Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 
Of distant music, dying on the ear ; 
But far more sadly swect, on foreign strand, 
We list the legends of our native land, 
Linked as they come with every tender tie, 
Memorials dear of youth and infancy. 

Chief thy wild tales, romantic Caledon, 
Wake keen remembrance in each hardy son; 
Whether on India's burning coasts he toil, 
Or till Acadia’s* winter-fettered soil, 

He hears with throbbing heart and moisten’d 
eyes, 

And as he hears, what dear illuaions rise ! 

It opens on his soul his native dell, 

Thejwoods wild waving, and the water's swell, 

Tradition’ theme, the tower that threats the 
plain, 

The mosey cairn that hides the hero slain ; 

The cot, beneath whose simple porch was told 

By grey hair’d patriarch, the tales of old, 

The infant group that hush’d their sports the 
while 

And the dear maid who listen’d with a smile. 

The wanderer, while the vision warms his 

ara tie < 


Are such keen feelings to the crowd con- 


fined, 
And sleep they in the poet’s gifted mind? 
Oh no ! for she, within whose mighty page 
Each tyrant passion shows his woe and rage, 
Has felt the wizard influence they inspire, 
And to our own traditions tuned her lyre. 
Yourselves shall judge—-whoe’er has raised 
the sail 
By Mull’s dark coast, has heard this evening's 
tale. 
The plaided boatmen, resting on his oar, 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
Of whitening waves, and tells whate’er to» 
night 
Our humble sta shall offer to your sight; 
Proudly preferr’d, that first our efforts give 
Scenes Blowing from her pen to breathe and 
re: 


ivi 
More roundly yet, should Caledon approve 
The filial token of a daughter's love. 





ACT I. 


Scexe I.—serorne THE GATE OF MACs 
LEAN’S. CASTLE, IN THE ISLE OF MULL. 


Several highlanders discovered crossing, carry- 
ing loads of fuel; whilst BrwLora is seen on 
one gide, in the back ground, pacing to and 
fro, and frequently stopping and muttering to 
himself. 


1st High. This heavy load, I hope, will be 
the last : 
My back is almost broken. 
High. Sure am I, 
‘Were every beeve in Mull slain for the feast, 
Fuel enough already has been stow'd 
To roast them afl: and must we still with 
burdens 
Our weary shoulders gall? 
Enter Morton. 
Mor. Ye lazy lubbards! 
Grumble ye thus ?—ye would prefer, I trow, 
To sun your easy sides, like household cura, 
Each on his dung-hill stretch’d, in drowsy 
sloth. 
Fie on’t, to grumble on a day like this, 
When to the clan a rousing feast is given, 
Tn honour of an heir born to the chief— 
A brave Maclean, still to maintain the hon- 
ours . 
Of this your ancient race ! 
1st High, A brave Maclean indeed !—vile 
mongrel! hanad t 
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What is our race to thee? 
2d High. (to Morton.) Thou’lt chew, I doubt 


not. 
Thy morsel in the hall with right good relish, 
Whether Maclean or Campbell be our lord. 
Mor. Ungracious surly lubbards ! in, I say, 
And bring your burdens quicker. And, be- 
sides, 
Where is the heath and hare-bells, from the 


glen, 

To deck my lady’s chamber ? 
2d High. To deck my lady's chamber ! 
Mor. Heartless hounds ! 

Is shé not kind and gentle? spares she aught 

Her generous stores afford, when you or yours 

Are sick, or lack relief? hoards she in chests, 

When shipwreck'd strangers shiver on our 

coast, 

Or robe or costly mantle ?—all comes forth! 

And when the ‘piercing shriek of drowning 

mariners 

Breaks through the night, up starting from 

her couch, 

To snatch, ins eager haste, the flaming 

tore! 

And from the tower give notice of relief, 

‘Who comes so swiftly as her noble self? 

And yet ye grumble. 
1st’ High. Ay, we needs must own, 

"That, were she not a Campbell, fit she were 

"To be a queen, or even the thing she is— 

Our very chieftain’s dame. ut, in these 

towers 

The daughter of Argyll to be our lady ! 


Mor, Out! mountain savages! is this your 
spite ? 
Go to! 
Qd High. Speak’st thou to us? thou low- 
land loun! 
Thou wandering pedlar's son, or base me- 
chanic ! 
Comest thou to lord it here o’er brave Mac- 
leans? 


‘We'll carry loads at leisure, or forbear, 
As suits our fancy best, nor wait thy bidding. 
‘Exrurt Highlanders and Morton. 
Den. (after a pause, not observing Lochta- 
Tish, who enters behind him.) Heigh 
ho, heigh ho, the day ! 
Lock. How so? what makes Benlora sigh 
so deeply? 
Ben, (turning.) And does Lochtarish ask ? 
fall well thou know’st, 
The battles of our clan I’ve boldly fought, 
And will maintain’d its honour. 
Loch. Yes, we know it. 
Ben. Who dared, unpumshed, a Maclean 
to injure ? 
Yea; he who dared but with a scornful lip 
Our name insult, I thought it feeble ven- 
geance 
If steed or beeve within his walls were left, 
Or of his holds one tower unruined stood. 
Loch. Ay ; who dared th 































When rung the earth beneath our bloody 
strife, 
And brave Macleans brave Campbells boldly 
fronted, ie 
Fiends as they are, I still must call them brave, 
What sword more deeply drank the hated 
blood 
Than this which now I grasp—but idly grasp. 
Loch. There's ne’er a man of us that knows 
it not, ; 
That swears not by thy valor. 
Ben. Until that fatal day, by ambush ta’en, 
And in a dungeon kept, where, two long 
ears, 
Nor light of day, nor human voice e'er cheer'd 
My loneliness, when did I ever yield, 
To even the bravest of that hateful name, 
One step of ground upon the embattled field— 
One step of honour in the banner’d hall? ' 
Loch. Indeed thou hast our noble champion 
been; 
Deserving well the trust our chief deceased, 
This chieftain’s father, did to thee consign, 
But when thou wert a captive, none to head 


us, 
But he, our youthful lord, yet green in arms, 
We fought like Macleans ; or else our foe, 
By fiends assisted, fought with fiend like 


power ; 

Far—far beyond the Campbell's wonted pitch. 
Even se it did befal :—we lost the day—: 
That fatal day !——then came this shameful 


peace. 
Ben. Ay, and this wedding ; when, in form 

of honour 

Conferr'd upon us, Helen of Argyll 

Our sovereign dame was made,—a bosom j 
worm, F 

Nursed in that viper’s nest, to infuse its venom 

Through all our after race. This is my wel- . 


come! 

From dungeons freed, to find my once-loved : 
home 

With such vile change disgraced ; to me more © 
hateful 

Than thraldom’s murkiest den. But to be 
loosen’d 

From captive’s chains, to find my hands thus ; 
bound ! E 

Loch. It is, indeed, a vile and irksome~ 

peace. 


Ben. Peace, say they! who will bonds of 
friendship sign i 
Between the teeming ocean’s finny broods, 
And say, ‘ sport these upon the hither waves, 
And leave to those that farther billowy reach?” 
A Campbell here to queen it o’er our heads, ° 
The potent dame o'er quell’d and beaten men, 
Rousing or soothing us, as proud Argyll 
Shall send her secret counsel !—hold, my 
heart ! 
This, base degenerate men !—this, call ye 
peace! 
‘ive my weakness: 
aa 


iad 


For, 
bt ig. 








with dry eyes J Jaid 
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Loch. What I shall lock upon, ere in the 
dust 
My weary head is laid to rest, Heaven knows, 
Since I have lived to see Benlora weep. 
Ben. One thing, at least, thou ne'er shalt 
live to see— 
Benlora crouching, where he las commanded. 
Go, ye who will, and crowd the chieftain’s 
hall, 
And deal the feast, and nod your grizzled 
heads 
To martial pibrochs, play’d, in better days, 
To thoge 10 conquer’d, not who wooed their 
O88 5 
My soul abhors it. On the sea beat rock, 
Removed from every form and sound of man; 
In proud communion with the fitful winds 
Which speak, with many tongues, the fancied 
words 
Ofthose who long in silent dust have slept ; 
While eagles scream, and sullen surges roar— 
The boding sounds of ill;—I’ll hold my 
feast,— 
My moody revelry. 
Loch. Nay, why 60 fierce ? 
Phink'st ‘how we are a tame and 
cle ? 
Dogs of true breed we are, thoagh for a time 
Our master-hound forsakes us. Rouse him 


mrongrel 


fort 
The noble chase to 
Full well we know; 
Pant keenly. 
Ben. Ha! is there amongst ye still 
Spirit enough for this ? 
Lock. Yes, when good opportunity shall 
favour. 
Of this, my friend, I'll speak to thee more 


lead: his deep-toned yell 
and for the opening sport 


full 
When time shall better serve. Maclean, thou 
know’st, 
Jn of a soft, unsteady, yielding nature ; 
And this, too well, the cratty Cambpell knew, 
When to our isle he sent this wily witclr 
To mould, and govern, and besot his wits, 
As suits his erally ends. I know the youth: 
This dame or we must hold his will in thral- 
dom : 
Which of the two,—butsoftly : steps approach. 
Of this again. 
Ben, As early as thou wilt. 
Loch. Then be it so: some staunch deter- 
+ mined spirits 
This night in Irka’s rocky cavern meet. 
‘There must tho join us. Wear thou here 
the while 
A brow less cloudy, suited to the times. 


Enter GLenrappen. 


See, here comes one who wears a merry face A 
Yet, ne’ertheless, a clan’s-man staunch he is, 
Who hates a Campbell, worse than Ilcom's 
monks 
The horned fiend. 
Cea > ee de eee ae Oe ee Te eee 


How Lord it with thee ?—~joyous days ‘ate 


lese— 
These days of 4g 
Glen, Those days of foul disgrace | - 


Comest thon to cheer the piper in our hall, 
And goblets 
health, 
From proud Argyll descended ? 
Ben. (smiling grimly.) Yes, Glenfadden, 
If ye will have it so; not elae. 
Glen. Thy hand— 

Thy noble hand !—thov art, Benlora still. 
(Shaking Benlora warmly by the hand, and 
then turning to Lochtarish.) 

Know ye that banish’d Allen is return’d— 
Allen of Dura? 

Loch. No; I knew it not. 
Butin time he comes. A daring knave : 
He will be useful. (after considering.) Of 

Maclean we'll crave 
His banishment to cancel; marking well 
How he receives it. This will serve to ahow 
‘The present bent and bearing of his mind. 
F (pausing.) 

Were it not also well, that to our council 
He were invited, at a later hour, 
When of our purpose we shall be assured ? 

Glen. Methinks it were. 

Loch. In, then ; now is our time. 

Ben. I'll follow thée, when [ awhile have 


Yon lone 7 path, and thought upon thy coun- 


sel. 
[Exeunt Lochtarish and Glenfadden into the 
castle and Benlora opposite. 


Scene IL.—an arparrMenr IN THE CAS~ 
TLE. ‘ 


Enter Morton and Rosa, speaking as they exi- 
ter. 


Rosa. Speak with my Lady privately ? 
Mor. Ay, please ye : 
Something I have fo say, regards her nearl , 
And though I doubt not, madam, your attach’ 
ment— 
Rosa. Good Morton, no apology : thy cau- 
tion : 
is prudent ; trust me not till thou hast proved 


me. 
But oh! watch o'er thy Lady with an eye | 
Of keen and guarded zeal! she is ‘surround- 
ed— (looks cuutionsly.) 
Does no one hear us >—O those balefal Tooks 
That, from beneath dark surly brows, by 
stealth, 
Are darted on her by those stern Macleans! 
Ay; and the gestures of those fearful men, 
As on the shore in savage groups they meet, 
Sending their Toosen’d tartans to the wind, 
And poe ¢ high their brawny arms, where, 
ol 


In vehement discourse, 1 have, of late, 
At distance mark’d them. Yes; thou shakest 


quaff to the young chieftain’s °- 
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“Mor. I have observed them oft. That calm { How ‘fair she is! how winning !—see that 


Loehtarish, 
Calm ag he is, the growing rancour fosters : 
For, fail the offspring of their chief, his sons 
-Next in succession are. He hath his ends, 
For which he stirs their ancient hatred up; 
And ail too well hie devilish pains succeed. 
Rosa. Too well indeed! the very bed-rid 
crones 
To whom my Lady sends, with kindly care, 
Her cheering cordials,—could’st thou have 
believ'd it ? 
Do mutter spells to fence from things unholy, 
And grumble, in a hollow smother’d voice, 
The name of Campbell, as unwillingly 
They stretch their wither’d hands to take her 
bounty. 
The wizards are in pay to rouse their fears 
With dismal tales of future ills foreseen, 
From Campbell and Maclean together join’d 
In hateful union —Even the very children, 


Sporting the heath among, when they dis- 


cover 
A loathsome toad or adder on their path, 
Crush it with stones, and, grinding wicked| 
Their teeth, in puny spite, call it a ‘Campbell. 
Benlora. too, that savage gloomy man— 
Mor. Ay, evil is the day thet brings him 
back : 
Unjustly by. a Campbell hath he been, 
The peaceful treaty of the clans unheeded, 
Ta thraldom kept; from which, but now es- 
cap’ 
He like a furious tyger is enchafed, 
And thinks Argyll-was privy to the wrong 
His vassal put upon him, Well I know 
His bloody vengeful nature: and Maclean, 
Weak and unsteady, mov’d by ev'ry counsel, 
Brave in the field, but still in purpose timid, 
Of times the instrument in wicked hands 
Of wrongs he would abhor, alas, I fear, 
Will ill defend the lovely spouse he swore 
To love and cherish. 
Rosa. Heavy steps approach : 
Hush! see who comes upon us !—slv Loch- 
4 tarish, 
And his dark colleagues.—W herefore come 
they hither? (Morton retires.) 


Enter LocnTanisa, BenLora, and GLENFaD- 
DEN, 


“Loch. We thought, fair maid, to find the 
chieftain here. 
Rosa. He is in these apartments. 
Loch. Would it greatly 
Annoy your gentleness to tell his honour, 
We wait to speak with him upon affairs 
Of much concernment? 
Rosa. My service is not wanted; to your 
wish, 
See, there he comes unwarn'd, and with him 


© teo 
His noble Lady. (retiring ing.) 
. Loch. Ha! there they come! see how 
hangs upon her, 
With boyish fondness! * 


form ; 
Those limbs beneath their foldy veatments 
moving, 
As though in mountain clouds they robed 
were, 
And music of the air their motion meagur'd. 
Loch. Ay, shrewd and crafty earl! "tis not 
for nought 
Thou hither sent'st this jewel of thy race. 
A host of Campbells, each a chosen man, 
Could not enthral us, as, too soon | fear, 
This single Campbell will. Shrewd crafty 
foe! 
Ben. Hell lend me aid, if Heaven deny its 
race. 
But I will thwart him, erafly though he be! 
Loch. But now for your petition: see we 
now 
How he receives your suit. 


Enter Macrean and HELEN. 


Ben. (eyeing her attentively as she enters.) 
tent foe it is. 
Ay, by my faith, a fair and goodly creature ! 
wfac. Again good morrow to ye, gallant 
kansmen : 
Come ye to say, 1 can with any favour 
The right good liking prove, and high regued 
I bear to you, who are my chiefest strength,— 
The pillars of my clan? 
Ben. Yes,we are come, Maclean, a boon to 


beg. 
Loch. A Boon that, granted, will yourself 
enrich. 
Mac. Myself enrich? 
Loch. Yes; thereby wilt thou be 
One gallant man the richer. Hear us out. 
Allen of Dura, from his banishment-———— 
Mac. False reaver! name him not.—Is he 
return'd? 
Dares he again vet foot upon this isle? 
Ben. Yes, chief}; upon this isle set foot he 
hath : 


And on nor isle nor mainland doth there step 
A braver man than he. Lady, forgive 





me: 
The boldest Campbell never saw his back. 
Hel. Nay, good Benlora, ask not my for- 
giveness ; 
L love to hear thee praise, with honest warmth, 


The valiant of thy name, which now is 
mine. 

Glen. Ha! good Benlora !—this is queenly. 

pride. (aside.) 


Madam, you bonour us. 
Hel. lf so, small thanks be to my cour- 

tesy. 

Sharing myself with pride the honest fame 

Ofevery brave Maclean. IT henceforth 
kee, 

A proud secouit of all my gallant friends: 

And every valiant Campbell therein noted, 

On the opposing leaf, in letters fair, : 

Shall with a brave Maclean be proudly 
match’ 
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Loch. Madam, our grateful duty waits upon 
you, ‘to Benlora.) 
Ben. (aside.) What think I of her? 
Incomparable hypocrite ! 
Loch, But to our suit: for words of cour- 
tes 
It must not be forgotten .- 
safe : 
Benlora here, who from his loathey prison, 
Which for your sake two years he hath en- 
dured, 
Begs earnestly this grace for him we men- 
tion’d, 
Allen of Dura, 
Kneel, man ; be more pressing. (to Benlora.) 
Ben. (to Lochtarish.) Nay, by my fay! if 
crouching pleases thee, 
Do it thyself. 
(Going up proudly to Maclean.) 
Maclean ; thy father put into these hands 
The government and guidance of thy nonage. 
How I the trust fulfill'd, this castle, strength- 
en’d 
With walle and added towers, and stor'd, be- 
sides, 
With arms and trophies, in rough warfare 
won 
From even the bravest of our western clans, 
Will testify. What I in recompense 
Have for my service earn’d, these galled 
wrists (baring his arm.) 
Do also testify. Sach as [ am, 
For an old friend I plainly beg this grace : 
Say if my boon be granted or denied. 
Hac. The man for whom thou plead’st is 
most unworthy ; 
Yet let him safely from my shores depart; 
T harm him not. M ae 
Ben. (indignantly. suit is then denied. 
: Ha cdunte dn and Glenfadden.) 
Go ye to Dura’s Allen; near the shore 
He harbours in his aged mother's cot ; 
Bid him upon the ocean drift again 
His shatter'd boat, and be a wanderer still. 
Hel. (eagerly.) His aged mother ! 
(to Maclean.) 





Chief, vouch- 





Oh! and shall he go? 

No, no, he shall not! on this day of joy, 

Wilt thou to me refuse it? 

(Hangny upon him with looks of entreaty, till 
seeing him relent, she then turns joyfully to 
Benlora.) 

Bid your wanderer 

Safe with his aged mother still remain,— 

A banish’d man no more. 

Mac. This is not well; but be it as thou 


wilt; 
Thou hast prevail'd, my Helen. 
(Lochtarish and Glenfudden bowing low.) 
We thank thee, Lady. 
(Benlora hows slightly.) 
Mac. (to Benlora.) Then let thy friend re- 
main: he has my pardon. 
(Benlora bows again in slente) 
Clear up thy brow, Benlora; he is pardon'd. 
‘faseroreen. % 


We trust to meet you shortly in the hall; 
And there, my friends, shall think our happy 
feast 
More happy for your presence— 
ith anxious courtesy, to Benlora.) 
Thy past services, 
Which great and many are, my brave Benlora, 
Shall be remember'd well. “Thou hast my 
honour, 
And high regard. 
Hel. And mine to boot, good kinsman, if 
the value 
You put upon them makes them worth the 
having. 5 
Ben. (bows sullenly retiring and aside.) 
Good kinsman ! good Benlora! gra- 


cious words 
From this most high and potent dame, vouch- 
safed 
Toone so poor and humble as myself 
(Ex. 
Loch, (to Glenfadden.) But thou forget- 
test—— 
Glen. (to Lochtarish.) No; Vil stay be- 
hind, 


And move Maclean to join our nightly meet- 


ing. 
Midnight the hour when you desire his pree- 
ence ¢ 
Loch. Yes, even so: then will we be pre- 


pared. Exir. 
Glen, (to Maclean.) Chieftain, I roan 
some words of privacy 
Speak with you, should your leisure now 
rmit. . 
Mac. Come to my closet then, I'll hear 
thee gladly 
[Exeunr Maclean and Glenfadden. 
Hel. (to Rosa, who now comes forward.\ 
Where bast thou been, my Rosa? 
with my boy? 
Have they with wild flowers deck'd his cra- 
dle round? 
And peeps he through them like a little nest- 
ling— 
A little heath-cock broken from its shell, 
‘That through the bloom puts forth its tender 
beak, 


’ 
As steals some rustling footstep on his nest? 
Come, let me go, and look upon him. Soon, 
Ere two months more go by, he’ll look again 
Jn answer to my looks, as though he knew 
The wistful face that looks so soft upon him, 
And smiles so dearly, is his mother’s, 
Think’st thou 
He'll soon give heed and notice to my love ? 
Rosa. I doubt it not : he is a lively infant, 
And moves his little limbs with vigour, 
spreading 
His fingers forth, as if in time they would 
A good claymore clench bravely. : 
Hel. A good claymore clench bravely !-- 
O, to see him 
A man!—a valiant youth!—a noble chief. 
fain! 
‘hal Lettie nine hes 





Ao ee ee See CSE, Sire 


~  Drest like a fisher peasant, did I see 
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Surprise him. Go thou quickly. O, be pru- 

dent ! 

And be not for a moment off the watch. 

Mor. Madam, I will obey you: trust me 
well. (Exrr. 

Hel. (much disturbed.) My brother on the 
coast ; and with him too, 

As well I gueas, the man I must not see ! 
Rosa. Mean you the brave sir Hubert ? 
Hel. Yes, my Rosa. 

you: My noble brother in his powerful self 

God grant they comfort you!—I must with-| So strong 8 virtue stands, he thinks full 

raw : sure! 

His wary faithfulness mistrusts my love, The daughter of his sire no weakness hath, 

But | am not offended. (offering to retire.) | And wists not how a simple heart must streg- 
Hel. Nay, remain. 

Say what thou hast to say, my worthy Mor- 


A mother's hand, say proudly, “this is 
amine !”” 
Tshall not then a lonely stranger be 
Midst Whore who bless me not. I shall not 
then— 
But silent be my tongue. (weeps.) 
Rosa. Dear madans still in hope look for- 


ward cheerly, 
Morton comes forward.) 
And here is Morton, with some tidings for 














le 
To be what it would be—what it must be— 
ton, Ay, and, so aid me, Heaven! what it shall 
For Rosa is as faithful as thyself. be. 
Mor. This morning, Lady, ’mongst the far- 


Rosa. And Heaven will aid you, madam, 
ther cliffa, 


doubt it not. 
Though on this subject still you have represt 
All communing, yet, ne’ertheless,I well 
Have mark’d your noble striving, and revered 
Your silent inward warfare, bravely held ; 


The Lord of Lorne, your brother. 
Hel, Ha! say'st thou, 
The Lord of Lorne, my brother ?—thou’rt de- 


ceived. In this more pressing combat firm and val- 
Mor. No, no; in vain his sordid garb con- iant, 
ceal’d him: As is your noble brother in the field. 


His noble form and stately step I knew 
Before he spoke. 
Hel, He spoke to thee ? 


Hel. 1 ae thee, gentle Rosa; thou art 
ind— 
[should be franker with thee; but I know. 


Mor. He . not— 

Hel. Was he-alone ? Something restrains me here. 

Mor. He was; but, near at hand, Caying her hand on her heart.) 
Another stranger, noble as himself, I love and trust thee ; 
And in like garb disguised, amongst the rocks | And on thy breast I’ll weep when I am aad ; 
I mark’d, though he advanced not. But ask not why { weep. [Exxurr. 


Hel. Alas, alas, my brother! why is this? 
He spoke to thee, thou eay'st—I mean my 
brother : 
What did he say ? 
He earnestly entreats 
To see you privately; and bids you say 
When this ma be." Meantime, he lies con- 
ceal’ 
Where I may call him forth at your command. 
Hel. O, why disguised ?—think’st thou he 
is not safe? 
Mor. Safe in his hiding-place he is: but 





ACT II, 


Scene I.—an apartMenr atmost 
DARK} THE DOOR OF AN INNER CHAM- 
BER, STANDING A LITTLE AJAR, 


Eater Joun of Lorne, and Sir Hupert ng 
Grey, disguised as peasants, 


De Grey. Nay, stop, I pray; advance we 
yet 7 hot too far? 
The sooner he shall leave this coast, the bet-| Lorne. Morton hath bid us in this place to 
wait. 
The nurse's chamber is adjoining to it ; 
And, till her light within give notice, here 
Thou may’st remain; when I am call d, thou’it 


5 Ir, 
Hel. To see him thus !—O, how [ am beset ; 
Tell him at twilight, in my nurse's cham. 


r 
L will receive him. But be sure thou add, 


leave me. 
Himeelf alone will 1 receive—alone— ” De Grey. Till thou art call'd! and may I 
With no companion must he come. Forget stay to hear 
not i The sweetness of her voice—her footsteps 
To say, that I entreat it earnestly. sound :— 


“Mor. T will remember this. 


Perh tch in the torch’s hasty light 
el. Go to him quickly, then ; and, till the Naa amomentary'S if that fora 


One momentary vision of that form— 
‘The form that hath to me of earthly make 


No fellow? may it be without transgression ? 
OR i ee nip eias “nbz rus, 


hour, 
Still do thou hover near them. Watch his 
haunt, - 
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Here art thou come with no dishonest will ; 


And well she knows thine honour. Her 
commands, 

Though we must yield to them, capricious 

« seem 5 * 

Seeing thea art with me, too nicely scrupu- 
OUS 5 


3 

And therefore need no farther be obey’d 

Than needs must be. She puta thee not on 
honour. 

Were I so used— 

De Grey. Spite of thy pride, would’st thou 

Revere her still the more—O, no, brave 
Lorne ! 

I blame her not. 
tim, 

To spare the blood of two contending clans, 

Against my faithful love her suffrage gave, 

I Fiest her: and the deep but chasten’d sor- 


When she, a willing vic- 


Tow 

With which she bade me—Oh! that word! 
farewell, 

1s treasured in my bosom as its share 

Of all that earthly love hath power to give. 

It came from Helen, and, from her received, 


Shall not be worn with thankless dull repin- | T: 


ing. 
Lorne. ‘A noble heart thou hast : such man- 
ly meekness 
Becomes thy generous nature. But for me, 
More fierce and wilful, sorely was [ chafed 
To see thy faithful heart robb’d of its hope, 
All for the propping up a hollow peace 
Between two warlike clans, who will, as long 
As bagpipes sound, and blades flash to the 


sun, 
Delighting in the noble sport of war, 
Some fierce opponents find. What doth it 
boot. 
Tf men in fields must fight, and blood be shed, 
‘What clans are in the ceaseless atrife opposed ? 
De Grey. Ah, John of Lorne! too keenly 
is thy soul 
To war inclin'd—to wasteful, ruthless war. 
Lorne. The warlike migstrel’s rousing lay 
thou lov’st 
Shall bards i’ the hall sing of our fathers’ 
deeds 


To lull their sons to sleep? vain simple wish! 
I love to hear the sound of holy bell, 

And peaceful men their praises lift to heaven : 
I love to see around their blazing fire 

The peasant and his cheerful family sit, 
Eating their fearleas meal. But when the 


roar 
Of battle rises, and the closing clans, 
Darkening the sun gleam’d heath, in dread 


Ta) 
Are mingled, blade with blade, and limb 
with limb, 
Nerve-strain'd, in terrible strength; yea, soul 
with soul 
N obly contending ; who would raise aloft 
The Tnterdicting hand ? and say, “ Be still’d.” 
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This is thy sin; and of thy manly nature > 

The only blemish worthy of that name. 

More Peacetal be, and thou wilt be more no- 
le. 


Lorne. Well, here we will not wrangle for 
the point. 
None in the embattled field who have beheld 
Hubert de Grey in mailed hauberk fight, 
Will guess aah much that knight in peace de- 
lights. 

Still burns my heart that such e man as thou 
Wast for this weak, unsteady, poor Mac- 


lean—— 
De Grey. Nay, with contempt, I pray thee, 
name him not. 


Her husband, and despised! O, no, no, no! 

All that pertains to her, even from that hour, 

Honored and sacred is. 

Lorne. Thou generous heart! more noble 

than myself! 

1 will not grieve thee.—1’ll to Helen go, 

With every look and word that might betray 

Indignant thoughts, or wound her gentle 
spirit, 

Strictly suppress’d: and to her ear will give 

‘hy generons greetings, and thy manly 

wo! 


Of cheering comfort ;—all most faithfully 
Shall be remembered, 

De Grey. Ay, and my request. 

Lorne. To see the child? 

De Grey. Even so: to look upon it ; 
Upon the thing that is of her; this bud— 
This seedling of a flower 80 exquisite. 

(lige is seen within.) 
Ha! light is in the chamber! moves the 
loor ? 


Some one approaches. ©! but for a moment 
Let me behind thy friendly tartans be, 
And snatch one glance of what that light will 


give, 

(Conceals himself behind Lorne, Helen ap- 
pears, bearing a lamp, which she sets down 
as she advances.) 

Her form—her motion—yea, that mantled 


arm, 
Pressed closely to her breast, us she was wont 
When chilly winds assailed.—The face—O, 
woe is me! 
{t was not then so pale. 
Lorne. (to him, in a tow voice.) Begone : be- 
gone. 
De Grey. Blest vision, [ have seen thee! 
thee well! [Ext in haste. 
Hel. (coming forward, alarmed,) What 
sound is that of steps that hasten 
from us? 
Is Morton on the watch? 
Lorne. Fear nothing ; faithful Morton is at 


hand: 
The steps thou heard’st were friendly. 
Hed. ( i Lorne.) My ‘brother! 


meet we thus,—disguised, by stealth? 


Ts this like ? How is my noble father? 
Treah ema: 211 1.2 1le. > 
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af thou art well and happy. 
Hel. Speakest thou truly? 
Why art thou come? why thus upon our 
coast ? 
O take it not unkindly thet I say, 
« Why art thou come?” 
Lorne. Near to the opposite shore, 
With no design, but on a lengthened chase, 
A lusty deer pursuing from the hills 
Of Morven, where Sir Hubert and myself 
Guests of the eocial lord two days hed been, 
We found us; when a sudden strong desire 
To look upon the castle of Maclean, 
Seen from the coast, our eager fancy seiz'd; 
And that indulged, forthwith we di 
The frith to cross, and to its chief and dame 
A hasty visit make. But as our boat 
Lay waiting to receive us, warned by one 
Whom well I knew, the vassal of a friend, 
Whose word T could not doubt, that jealous 
rancor, 
Stirred up amongst the vassals of Maclean, 
Who in their savage fury had been heard 
To utter threats against thy innocent eelf, 
Made it unsafe in open guise to venture ; 
Here in this garb we are to learn in secret 
‘The state in which thou art.—How is it, then? 
Morton’s report haa added to my fears: 
Allis not well with thee. 
Hel. No, all is well. 
Lorne. A cold constrained voice that an- 
awer gave. 
Allis not well,-Maclean—dares he neglect 
thee ? 


Hel, Nay, wrong him not; kind and 
affectionate 
He still remains. 
Lorne. But it is said, his vassals with vile 
names F 
Have dared to name thee, even in open clan, 
And have remained unpunished. Is it a0? 
(pauses.) All ie not well. 
Hel. Have I not said it is? 
Lorne, Ah?! dost thou thus return a broth- 
er’s love 
With cold reserve ?—speak to me, my Helen! 
Speak as a sister should —-Have they insulted 
thee ? 
Has any wrong—my heart within me burns 
If I but think upon it.—Answer truly. 
Hel. What, am I questioned then? think- 
est thou to find me 


Lorne. And has the vow, 
Constrained, unblest, and joyless as it was, 
Which gave thee to a Lord unworthy of thee. 
Placed thee beyond the reach o! kindred 
ties— 
The warmth of blood to blood—the sure af- 
fection 
That nature gives to all—a brother's love? 
No, by all sacred things! here is thy hold: 
Here is thy true, unshaken, native stay : 
One that sll fail thee never, though, the 
while, 
A faithless, wavering, intervening band 
Seems to divide thee from it. 
(Grasping her hand vehemently, as if he would 
lead her away.) 
Hel. What dost thou mean? what violent 
ee is this ? 
Comest thou to lead me from my husband's 
house, 
Beneath the shade of night, with culprit's 
stealth ? 
Lorne. No, daughter of Argyll; when 
John of Lorne 
Shall come 2 lead thee from these hated 
walls 
Back to thy native home,—with culprit’s 


stealth, 

Beneath the shades of night, it shall not be. 

With half our western warriors at his back 

He'll proudly come. Thy listening timid 
chief 

Shall hear our martial steps upon his heath, 

‘With heavy measured fall, send, beat by beat 

From the far smitten earth a sullen sound, 

Like deep-dell'd forests groaning to the 
strokes 

Of lusty wood-men. On the watch-tower's 
height, 

His straining eye shall merk our sheathless 
swords 

From rank to rank their lengthened blaze 
emit, 

Like streams of shivering light in haste to 
change, 

Upon the northern firmament.—By stealth? 

No! not by stealth!—believe me, not by 
stealth 

Shalt thou these portals pass. 

Hel. Them have I entered 
The pledge of peace: and here my place I'll 
0) 


Like the spoiled heiress of some lowland | As dame and mistress of the warlike clan 


Lord, 


Peevish and dainty ; who, with scorn regard- | 


in 

The ruder Fome she is by marti 
Still holds herself an alien from its interest, 
With poor repining, losing every sense 

Of what ahe is, in what she has been? No.— 


Who yield obedience to their chief, my lord ; 
And whatsoe’er their will to me may bear, 
Of good or ill, so will 1 hold me ever. 


placed in, | Yea, did the Lord of Lorne, dear as he is, 


With all the warlike Campbells at hie back 
Here hostile entrance threaten; on these 
walls, 


T love thee, Lorne ; 1 love my father’s house : | Failing the strength that might defend them 


“The meanest cur that round his threshold 
barks, 
Ie in my memory as some kindred thing: 


Yet take it not unkindly when I say, 
[a poe ok, vn aay a oe 





better, 
{ would myself, while’ by my side in arms 
One valiant clan’s-man stood, against his 
powers, 
TN i ee ee ane TAD Ol eae: ee ee 
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Lorne. And. would’st thou so? #0 firm and 
valiant art thou? 
Forgive me, noble creature !—~oh ! the fate— 
The wayward fate that binds thy generous 
soul 
To poor unsteady weakness! 
Hel. Speakest thou thus? 
‘Thus pressing still upon the galled spot ? 
Thou dealest unkindly with me. Yes, my 
brother, % 
Unkindly and unwisely. Wherefore hast 














Will in, and, with mine infant in ming 
arms, 

Meet thee again, ere thou departest,—Fly ! 
fh 


h 

{Exsonr, Beten into the chamber, first putting 
out the lamp, and Lorne and Morton by a 
side passage. 


Scere I].—a cave, LieHTED BY FLAM- 
ING BRANDS STUCK ALOFT ON ITS RUG- 
GED SIDES, AND SHEDDING A FIERCE 
"GLARING LIGHT DOWN UPON THE OB- 


thou 
Brought to this coast the man thou knowest seers AnLow: 


well 
T ought not in mysterious guise to see ? 
And he himself—seeks he again to move 
The hapless weakness | have strove to con- 
quer? 
I thought him generous. 
Lorne. So think him still, 
His wishes tend not to disturb thy peace : 
Far other are his thoughts—He bids me tell 
thee, 
To cheer thy gentle heart, nor think of him, 
As one who will in vain and stubborn grief 
His ruin’d bliss lament,—he bids me say 
That be will even strive, if it be possible, 
Amongst the maidens of his land to seek 
Some faint resemblance of the good he lost, , 
That thou mayest hear of him with less re- 


» gret, 
‘Aa one by holy bands link’d to his kind, 
He bids me say, should ever child of his 
And child of thine—but here hia quivering 


Locwtanrisu, BEnzora, GLENFADDEN, with 
several of the chief vassals of Macuran, are 
discovered in a recess of the rocks, in earnest 
discourse , advancing slowly. 


Loch. And thus, you see, by strong neces- 
sity, 
We are cory elled to this. 
Ist Vas. Perhaps thou'rt right. 
Loch. Say'st thou perhaps ? dost thou not 
plainly see 
That ne’er a men amongst us can securely 
His lands possess, or say, ‘my house is mine,’ 
While, under tutorage of proud Argyll, 
This beauteous sorceress our besotted chief 
By soft enchantment holds? my brave Gle- 
nore, 
(Laying his hand on First Vassal.) 
What are thy good deserts, that may uphold 
thee 
In favor with a Campbell ?—Duncan’s blood, 
Slain in his boat, with all its dashing oars 
Skirting our shore, while that his vaunting 


piper 
The Campbell’s triumph played? will this 


'p 
And starting tears spoke what he could not 


speak. 
Hel. O, noble generous heart! and does 


he offer 
Such — manly comfort? Heaven pro- speak ne ar to Second Vassal.) 


And Thona, what good merit pleadest thou ? 

The coal-black steed of Clone, thy moon-light 
plunder, 

Ta‘en from the spiteful laird, will he, good 
sooth ! 


And guide, and bless him ! on his noble head 
Such prosperous bliss be pour'd, that, hearing 


of it, 
Shall through the gloom of my untoward 


state t 
i x if -shi k, that from | Neigh favour on thee? 
sane SNE see ane brea Mae eat era Vassal.) And my valiant Fallen, 


Bethink thee well if fair-hatr’d Flora’s cries, 


Look o'er the dull dun heath. 
‘Lome Bat cho'cenusen Whom from her native bower by force thou 


Lorne. But one request—— 
Hei. Ha! makes he one? 
Lorne, It is to see thy child. 
Hel. To see my child! will he indeed re- 
gard it? 
Shall it be blessed by him ? 
Enter Morroy in haste. 
Mor. Conceal yourself, my Lord, or by 
this passage (pointing off the stage.) 
The nearest postern gain: I hear the sound 
Of heavy steps at hand, and voices stern. 
Hel. O fly, my brother! Morton will 
conduct thee. (to Morton.) Where 
is Sir Hubert ? 
Mor. Safe he is without. 


took’st, 

Wil’plead for thee—And say ye still per- 
aps— 

Perhaps there is necessity ? 

Ast Vas. Strong should it be, Lochtarish ? 
for the act is fell, and cruel, thou 
would’st push us to. 

Glen. (to Ist Vaseal.) Ha, man of mercy! 
are thy lily hands 

From bloody taint unstained? what sights 
were those 

Thou look’dst upon in Brunock’s burning - 
tower, a 

When infants through the flames their wail- 


ings gent. 
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Woo hasty art thou. (to the Vassals.) Ye will 
say, belike, 

‘ Our safety—our existence did demand 

Utter extinction of that hold of foes.’ 

And well ye may.—A like necessity 

Compels us now, and yet ye hesitate. 

Glen. Our sighted seers the funeral lights 

have seen, 

Not moving onward in the wonted path 

On which by friends the peaceful dead are 
borne, 

But hovering o’er the heath like countless 
stars, 

Spent and extinguish’d on the very spot 

Where first they twinkled. This too well 
foreshows 

Interment of the slain, whose bloody graves 

Of the same mould are made on which they 


fell. 
2d Vas. Ha! so indeed! some awful tem- 
pest gathers. 


1st Vas. What sighted man hath seen it? 
Glen. He whose eye 
Can see on northern waves the foundering 


bark 
With all her shriekin crew, sink to the deep. 
While yet, with gentle winds, on dimpling 


surge 
She sails from port in all her gallant trim : 
John of the isle hath seen it. 
All, (starting back.) Then hangs some evil 
over us. 
Glen. Know ye not 
The mermaid hath been heard upon our rocks? 
at. Cauil more claret) He! when ? 
len. Last night, upon the 
That lifts its dark head throug tbe aldauly 
smoke 
Of dashing billows, near the western cliff. 
Sweetly, but sadly, o’er the stilly deep 
The passing sound was borne. I need not 


aa 
How fatal to our clan that boding sound 
Hath ever been. 
3d Vas. In faith thou makest me quake, 
2d Vas. Some fearful thing hangs o'er us— 
Ist Vas. If 'tis fated 
Our clan before our ancient foe should fall, 
Can we Heaven’s will prevent? why should 
we then 
The Campbells’ wrath provoke? 
Ben. (stepping up fiercely to First Vassal.) 
Heaven’s will prevent !—the Campbells’ ire 
provoke! 
Is such base tameness uttered by the son 
Of one, who would into the fiery pit 
Ofdamned fiends have leapt, so that his grasp 
Might pull 2 Campbell with him? bastard 
blood! 
Thy father spoke not thus. 
ch. (soothingly.) Nay, brave Benlora: 
Me means not as thou thinkest. 
Ben. If Heaven decrees 
‘Slaughter and ruin for us, come it then ! 
But fet our enemies, close grappled to us, 
In deadly atrife. their ruin inin with onra, 


Maclean and Campbell, stiffening side by side, 
With all the gnashing ecstasy of hate 
Upon their ghastly visages imprest, 
Lie horribly |For every widow's tear 
Shed in our clan let matron Campbells howl. 
Lock. Indeed, my friends, although too 
much in ire, 
Benlora wisely speaks.—Shall we in truth 
Wait for our ruin from a ently foe, 
Who here maintains this keenly watchful spy 
In gentle kindness masked ? 
len. Nor need we fear, 
As good Lochtarish hath already urged, 
Her death will rouse Argyll. It will be deem- 


e 
‘As we shall grace it with all good respect 
Of funeral pomp, a natural visitation. 
Loch. Ay, and besides, we'll swear upon 
the hook, 
And truly swear, if we are called upon, 
We have not shed her blood. 
Ben. | like not this. 
If ye her life will take, in open day 
Let her a public sacrifice be made. 
Let the loud trumpet far and near proclaim 
Our bloody feast, and at the rousing sound 
Let every clansman of the hated name 
His vengeful weapon clench. 
Llike it not, Lochtarish. What we do, 
Let it be boldly done.—Why should we slay 
er ? 
Let her in shame be from the castle sent; 
Which to her haughty sire will do, I ween, 
Far more despite than taking of her life.—~ 
A feeble women sit tI ht : it aut (tarn- 
ing and walki tly tou distance. 
Loch. (ta Glenfadden) Co te him, ond, 
and soothe him to our purpose. 
‘The fiery fool! how madly wild he is! 
(Glenfadden goes and speaks to Benlora, while 
Lochtarish speaks to the Vassals on the front.) 
Loch. My friends, why on each other look 
ye thus 
In gloomy silence? frecly speak your thoughts. 
Mine have I freely spoken : that advising 
Which for the good—nay, I must say exist- 
ence, 
Of this our ancient clan most needful is. 
When did Lochtarish ever for himself 
A separate ‘vantage seck, in which the clan 
At large partook not? am I doubted now? 
2d Vas. No, nothing do we doubt thy pub- 
lie zeal. 
Loch. Then is my long experience o’ the 





sudden 
To childish folly turned ? Think’st thou, good 
Thona, 
We should beneath this artful mistress live, 
Hushed in deceitful peace, till John of Lorne, 
For whom the office of a treacherous spy 
She doth right slyly manage, with his powers 
Shall come upon us? once ye would have 
spurned 
At thoughts so base ; but now, when forth I 
stand 
NS Ae cal ah arin in Ciel ete ee we elatonres 
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The enemy's baleful influence h o'er 
Like quelled and passive men ye silent stand. 
1st Vas. (roused.) Nay, cease, Lochtarish ! 
Quell'd and passive men thou know'st we 
are not. 
Loch. Yet a woman’s life, 
And that a treacherous woman, moves ye 


thus. 
Bold as your threats of dark revenge have 
A weave deed pal 
strong decisive deed appals yenow, 
Our chicfain's feeble undeterinined spirit 
Infects you all: ye dare not stand by me. 
All. We dare not, sayest thou ? 
Loch. Dare not, will I say ! 
Well spoke the jeering Camerons, I trow, 
As past their fishing boats our vessel steer’d, 
When with push’d lip, and finger pointing 
thus, 
They call’d our crew the Campbell-cow’d 
Macleans. 
AUL. (roused fiercely.) The Campbell-cow’d 
Macleans ! 
2d Vas, Infernal devils ! 
Dare they to call us 60? 
Loch, Ay, by my truth! 
Nor think thai from the Camerons alone 
Ye will such greeting have, if back ye shrink, 
And stand not by me uow. 
All. {eagerly.) We'll stand | we'll stand! 
2d Vas. Tempt us no more :—there’s ne'er 
a man of us 
That will not back thee boldly. 
Lack. Ay, indeed ! 
Noware ye inen !~-give me your hands to this. 
(they all give him their hands.) 
Now am | satisfied. (looking off.) The chief 
approaches. 
Ye know full well the spirit of the man 
That we must deat withali; therefore be bold. 
All, Mistrust us not. 


Enter Macrizan, who advances to the centre, 
while LocuranisH, BenLtora, GLENFAD- 
DEN, and all the other vassals gather round 
him with stern determined looks. A pause; 
Macweay eyeing them alJ round with inquisi- 
tive anxiety, 


Muc. A goodly meeting at this hour con- 
vened. (a sullen pause.) 
Benlora; Thona; Allen of Glenore ; 
And all of you, our first and bravest kinsmen; 
What mystery in this sullen silence is? 
Hangs any threatened evil o’er the clan? 


Ben. Yes, chieftain; evil that doth make 
the blood 
Within your grey-haired warriors’ veins to 
burn. 
And their brogued feet to spurn the ground 
that fears them. 
Loch. Evil that soon will wrap your tower 


in flames, ee 
Your ditches fill with blood, and carrion birds 
Glut with the butchered corses of your slain. 


Of sighted men around their age-worn scalpm 

Like quickened points of crackling flame to 
rise ; 

Their teeth to grind, and strained eye-balls 


roll 
In fitful frenzy, at the horrid things, 
In terrible array, before them raised. 
1st Vas. The mermaid hath been heard up- 
- on our rocke : 
The fatal song of waves. 
Glen. The northern deep 
Is heard with distant moanings from our coast, 
Uttering the dismal bodeful sounds of death. 
2d Vas. The funeral lights have shone upon 
our heath, 
Marking in countless groups the heaps of 
thousands. 
Ben. Yee, chief; and sounds like to thy 
father's voice 
Have from the sacred mould wherein he lies, 
At dead of night, by wakeful men been heard 
Three times distinctly. (to Glenfadden.) 
Sayd'st thou not thrice ? : . 
Glen. Yes; three times heard distinctly. 
Mac. Ye much amaze me, friends.—Such 
things have been. 
Loch. Yea, chief; and think’st thou we 


may lightly deem 
Ofconing He 


by signs like these forewarned? 

Mac. Then an it be, high Heaven have 
mercy on us! 

Loch. {in a solemn voice.) Thyself have 
mercy on us! 


Mac. How is this ? 
Your words confuse and stun me.—Have I 


power 
To ward this evil off! 
All, Thou hast! thou haat! 
Mac, Then God to me show mercy in my 


need, 
As | will do for you and for my clan 
Whate’er my slender power enables me. 

All. Amen! and swear to it. 

Mac. (starting back.) What words are these, 
With such wild fierceness uttered? name the 


uae 
That ye would have me do. 
Ben. (stepping forward.) Ay, we will name 
it 


Helen the Campbell, fostered in your bosom, 
A serpent is, who wears a hidden sting 
For thee and all thy name; the oath-bound 


y 

Of dark A 11, our foe ; the baleful plague 
To which ill omened sounds and warnings 

oint, 
As that on which existence or extinction— 
The name and being of our clan depend ; 
A witch of deep seduction.—Cast her forth. 
The strange, unnatural union of two bloods 
Adverse and hostile, most abhorred is. 
The heart of every warrior of your name 
Rises against it. Yea, the grave calls out, 
And saves it may not Fee at ehrink not - 
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‘Mac. Art thou # man? and bid’st me cast | What frenzied voice is that? 


her off, 

Bound as I am by sacred holy ties ? 

Loch. Bound as thou art by that which thou 

regardest 

As szered holy ties ; what tie so sacred 

As those that to his name and kindred vas- 
sals 

The noble chieftain bind? if ties there be 

To these opposed, although a saint from heay- 


en 

Had blesa’d them o’er the cross’d and holy 
things, 

They are annulled and broken. 

Ben. Ay, Lochtarish ; 

Sound doctrine hast thou uttered. Such the 
creed 

Of ancient warriors was, and such the creed 

That we their sone will with our swords main- 


tain, 
(Drawing his sword fiercely, whilst the rest fol- 
low his example.) 

Mac. Ye much confound me with your vio- 

lent words. 
I can in battle strive, as well ye know ; 
But how to strive with you, ye violent men, 
My spirit knows not. 

ch, Decide—decide, Maclean: the choice 

is thine 
To be our chieftain, leading forth thy bands, 
Ag heretofore thy valiant father did, 
Against our ancient foe, or be the husband, 
Despised, forsaken, curst, of her thou prizest 
More than thy clan and kindred. 

Glen. Make thy choice. 

Benlora, wont in better times, to lead us 

Against the Campbells, with a chieftain’s 

power, 

Shall, with the first blast of his warlike horn, 

If so he wills it, round his standard gather 

Thy roused and valiant vassals to a man. 
Mac. (greatly stqrtled.) Ha, goyour thoughts 

to this? desert me so? 

My vassals so desert me? 

Loch. Ay, by my faith our very women too: 
And in your hall remain, to serve your state, 
Nor child nor aged crone. 

‘ Mac, (after great agitation.) Decide, and 

cast her off !—how far the thoughts 

To which these words ye yoke, may go, I 
guess not. 

(eagerly.) They reach not to her life? (pauses 

and looks at them anziously, but they 


are silent.) 
Oh, oh! oh, oh! that stern and dreadful si- 
lence ! 


Loch. We will not shed her blood. 
Mac. Then ye will spare her. 
Lock. Commit her to our keeping: ask us 


not 
How we shall deal with her. 
» Mac. Some fearful mystery is in your words, 
Which covers cruel things. O woe the day, 
‘That I on this astounding ridge am poised ! 
On every side a fearful ruin yawns. 
(A voice heard without. uttering wild incoherent 


Enter 4th Vassat, as if terribly frightened. 


Lock. (to 4th Vassal.) What brings thee 
hither? 
4th Vas. He fixes wildly on the gloomy 
void 
His starting cye-balls, bent on fearful sights, 
That makes the sinews of his aged limbs 
In agony to quiver 
Loch. Who did’st thou say? 
4th Vas. John of the isle, the sighted awful 
man. 
Go, see yourselves: i’ the outer cave he is. 
Entranced he stands; arrested on his way 
By horrid visions, as he hurried hither 
Inquiring for the chief. 
@ voice heard without, as before.) 
Lock. Hark! hark, again! dread powers 
are dealing with him. 
Come, chieftain—come and see the awful 


man, 

If heaven or hell have power to move thy 

will, 

Thou canst not now withstand us. 

uses.) Hear’st thou not? 
nd motionless ? 
Mac. I am beset and stunn’d, 

And every sense bewilder'd. Violent men! 

If ye unto this fearful pitch are bent,— 

When such necessity is prest upon me, 

What doth avail resistance ? woe the day! 

E’en lead me where ye will. 

{Exrr Maclean, ethausted and srembling lean- 
ing on Lochtarish, and followed by Benlora 
and Glenfadden and Vassals—two Vassals 
remain. 
1st Vas. (looking after Maclean.) Ay, there 

he goes; so spent, and scared, and 
feeble! 

Without a prophet’s skill, we may foretel, 

John of the isle, by sly Lochtarish taught, 

Will work him soon to be an oath-bound 

wretch 

To this their fell design. 

ready? 
2d Vas. Allis in readiness. 
1st Vas. When ebbs the tide ? 
2d Vas. At early dawn, when in the narrow 
creek, 

Near to the castle, with our trusty mates, 

Our boat must be in waiting to receive her. 
1st Vas. The time so soon! alas, so young 

and fair 

‘That slow and dismal death! to be at once 

Plunged in the closing deep many have suf- 

fered, 

But to sit waiting on a Tonely rock 

For the approaching tide to throttle her— 

But that she is a Campbell, I could weep. 
2d Vas. Weep, fool! think soon how we'll 

to war again 

With our old enemy, and in the field 

Our good ; claymoregs reek with their hated 

100G : 

Think upon this, and change thy tears to joy. 


Are all things 
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Scrve IJI.—rue sep cHaMBER oF MAc- 
LEAN. 


Enter Macieay, followed by Heer. 


Hel, Ab! wherefore art thou so disturbed 2 
the night 
Is almost spent: the morn will break ere 


long, 
And rest hast thou had none. Go to thy bed: 
I pray thee go. 

Mac. I cannot: urge me not. 

Hel. Noy, try to rest: I'll sit and watch by 
thee. 

Mac. Thou'lt sit and watch! O woe betide 
the hour ! 

Aad who will watch for thee? 

Hel. And why for me? 

Can any harm’ approach? when thou art 
near, 
Or sleeping or awake, I am secure. 

Mac. (pacing to and fro distractedly.) O 
God! O God! 

Hel. Those exclamations ! (going up to him 
while he avoids her.) Turn’st thou 
from me thus? 

Have I offended? dost thou doubt my faith ? 
Hath any jealous thought —I freely own 
Love did not make me thine: but, being thine, 
To no love-wedded dame, bound in the ties 
Of dearest sympathy, will { in duty— 

In steady, willing, cheerful duty yield. 

Yea, and though here no thrilling rapture 


e; 

I look to spend with thee, by habit foster'd, 

The ovening of my days in true affection. 
Mac. The evening of thy days! alas, ales! 

Would heaven had so decreed it! (pulling 

his hand from hers.) Grasp me not! 

It is a fiend thou cling'st to. (a knock at the 

door.) Power of heaven! 

Are they already at the chamber door ! 

Hel. Are those who knock without unwel- 
come ?—hush ! 

Withdraw thyself, and I will open to them. 

(goes to the door.) 
Mac. O go not! go not! 

(Runs after her to draw her back, when a Vas- 
sal, rushing from behind the bed, lays hold 
of him.) 

Vas. Art thou not sworn to us: where is 
thy faith ? 

Mac. I know, I know! the bands of hell 
have bound me. 

O fiends ! ye’ve made of me—what words can 

speak 

The hateful wretch Lam! hark, hark! she 

crieg ! 

She shrieks and calls on me! 

(Helen’s cries heard without, first near and 
distinct, afterwards more and more distant 
as the: beat her away ; while the Vassal 
leads Maclean forcibly off by the opposite 
side, he treake fon fra and Rastess to- 
wards that by which Helen went out.) 

Vas. Thou art too strong for me, Do as 
thou wilt; 


But if thou bring’st her back, even from that 
moment. 

Benlora is our leader, and thyself, 

The Campbell’s husband, chieftain and Mac- 
lean 


No more shalt be. We've sworn as well as 


ou. 
(Maclean stops irresolutely, and then suffers 
the Vassal to lead him off.) : 


ACT HI. 


Scene I—a smaxu 1sLanp, COMPOSED 
OF 4 RUGGED CRAGGY ROCK IN FRONT, 
AND THE SEA IN THE DISTANCE. 


Enter two Vassats dragging in HEven, aa if 
just come out of their boat. 


Hel. O, why is this? speak, gloomy, ruth- 
less men! 
Our vo ends not here? 
1st Pas tt does : and now, 
Helen, the iFampbelt, fare thee—fare thee 
well! 


2d Vas. Helen, the Campbell, thy last 

greeting take 
From mortal thing. 
Hel. What! leave me on this rock, 
This sea-girt rock, to solitude and famine? 
1st Vas, Next rising tide will bring a sure 
relief 
To all the ills we leave thee. 

Hel. (starting.) I understand ye (raisit 
her clasped hands to heaven.) Lori 
of heaven and earth; 

Of storms and tempests, and th’ unfathom’d 


deep ; 

Is this thy righteous will? (grasping the 
hands of the men.) Ye cannot mean it; 

Ye cannot leave a human creature thus 

To perish by a slow approaching end, 

So awful and so terrible. Instant death 

Were merciful to this. 

1st Vas. If thou prefer’st it, we can shorten 

well 

Thy term of pain and terrour: from this 


cragg, 
Full fourteen fathom deep, thou may’st be 
plunged. 
In shorter time than three strokes of an oar 
Thy pains will cease. 
2d Vas. Come, that were better for thee. 
(Both of them seize her hands, and are going 
to hi her to the brink of the rock, when 
she shrinks back.) 
Hel. O no! the soul recoils from swift de- 
struction ! 
Pause ye awhile. (consideri 
The downward terri 
The coi] of whelming waves? 
ture f 
(catching hold of a part of the rock near her} 
To the rough rock {'l cling: it still is some- 


for a moment.) 


le plunge ! 
ars fearful na- 
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Of firm and desperate hold. Depart and leave 


me. 

(Waving her hand for the Vasaals to go, whilst 
she keeps close hold of the rock with the 
other,) 
1st Vas. Thoa still may’st live within a 

prison pent, 

Life is dear to thee. 

Fel. (eagerly.) If hfe is dear !—alas, it is 
not dear ! 

Although the passing fearful act of death 

So very fearful is——Say how, even in a 

prisou, 

T still may wait my quiet natural end. 
1st Vas. Whate’er thou art, such has thy 

conduct been, 

Thy wedded faith, ev'n with thy fellest foes, 

Sure and undoubted stands :—sign thou this 

scroll, 

Owning the child, thy son, of bastard birth; 

And this made sure, Lochtarish bade me say 

Thy life shall yet be spared. 

fel. (pushing him away with indignation, 
as he offers her the scroll.) Off, off! 
vile agent of a wretch so devilish! 

Now do I see from whence my ruin comes: 

Land my infant foil his wicked hopes. 

O harmless babe! will Heaven abandon thee ! 

It will not !—~no ; it will not! 

(assuming firmness and dignity.) 

Depart and leave me. In my rising breast 

T feel returning strength. Heaven aids my 

weakness : 

1’ll meet its awful will. 

wang them off with her hand.) 
1st Vas. Well, in its keeping rest thee: 
fare thee well, 

Helen, the Campbell. 
2d Vas. Be thy sufferings short! 

Come, quickly let us go, nor look behind, 

Fell is the service we are put upon: 

Would we had never ta’en that cruel oath |, 

[Exeunt Vassals. 

Hel. (after standing some time guzing round 

her, paces backwards and forwards 

with agitated steps, then, stopping 

suddenly, bends her ear to the ground 

as if she listened earnestly to some- 

thing.) It is the sound ; the heaving 
hollow swell 

That notes the turning tide. Tremendous 

agent! 

Mine executioner, that, step by step, 

Advances to the awful work of death. 

Onward it wears : a little space removed 

The dreadful conflict is. (Haising her eyes to 

heaven, and moving her lips, as in 
the act of devotion, before she again 
speaks aloud.) 

Thou arti’ th’ blue coped sky—th’ expanse 

: immeasurable ; 
al’ the ou roll'd clouds, the thunder’s awful 
Home : 
- Thou art i’ the wide shored earth,—the path- 


less dosort - 








Awful but excellent! beneath thy hand, 

With trembling confidence, I bow me low, 

And wait thy willin peace. (Sits down ona 
crag of @ rock, with her arms crossed 
over her breast in silent resignation 
—then, after « pause of some length, 
raises her head hastily.) 

It is a sound of voices in the wind? 

The breeze is on the rock: a gicam of sun- 
shine 

Breaks through those farther clouds. {t ia 
like hope 

Upon a hopeless state. (Starting up,and gaz- 
ing eagerly around her.) 

I'll to that highest crag and take my stand: 

Some little speck upon the distant wave 

May to my eager gaze a vesse] grow— 

Some onward wearing thing,—some boat— 
some raft— 

Some drifted plank.——-O hope ! thou quit’st 
us never! 

{Ex1r, disappearing amongst the rugged di+ 
visions of the rock. 


Scene Il.—a smabL IsLaND FROM 
WHICH THE FORMER 18 SEEN IN TRE 
DISTANCE, LIKE A LITTLE POINTED 
ROCK STANDING OUT OF THE 8EA. 


Enter Sir Husent pe Grey, followed by two 
TIsHERMEN, 


De Grey. This little swarded spot that o'er 
the waves, ‘ 
Cloth’d in its green light, seem'd to beckon 
to us, 
Right pleasant is: until our comrades join, 
Here will we rest. I marvel much they stand 
So far behind. In truth, such lusty rowers 
Put shame upon their skill. 
Ast Fisk. A cross-set current bore them 
from the track, 
But see, they now bear on us rapidly. 
Voices. (without.) Hola! 
2d Fish. They call to us. Hola! hola! 
How fast they wear ! they are at hand already. 
De Grey. Right glad | am: the Lord of 
Lorne, I fear, 
Wil! wait impatiently : he has alread 
With rapid oars the nearer main Tand. ain'd, 
Where be appointed us to join him. Ho! 
(calling off the stage.) 
Make to that point, my lads. 
{io those near him.) 
Here, for a little while, upon the turf 
We'll snatch a hasty meal, and, so refresh'd, 
Take to our boats again. 


Enter three other Fisuxkmen, as from their 
boat on the other eide, 


Well met, my friends! {'m glad you're here 
at last. 

How was it that you took that distant track ? 

3d Fish. The current bore us wide of what 


ies Ng tit de 
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De Grey, What had detained you? 
3d Fisk. Aa near yon rock we bore, that 
o'er the waves 
Just shows its jetty point, and will, ere long, 
Beneath the tide be hid, we heard the sound 
Of feeble lamentation. 
De Grey. A human voice? 
3d Fish. 1 cannot think it was; 
For on that rock, sea-girt, and at high tide, 
Sea-cover'd, human thing there cannot be; 
Though at the first it sounded in our ears 
Like a faint woman's voice. 
De Grey. Perceived ye aught? 
3d Fish. Yes ; something white that moved, 
and, aa we think, 
Some wounded bird that there hath dropp’d 
its wing, 
And cannot make its way. 
4th Fish. Perhaps some dog, 
Whose master at low water there hath been, 
And Jeft him. 
3d Fish. Something ‘tis in woeful case, 
Whate’er ithe. Right fain I would have 
gone 
To bear it off. 
De Grey. (eagerly.) And wherefore did’st 
thon not? 
Return and save it. Be it what it may; 
Something it is, lone and in jeopardy, 
Which hath , feeling of its desperate state, 
And therefore doth to woe worn, fearful man, 
A kindred nature bear. Return, good 
friend :-— 
Quickly return and save it, ere the tide 
Shall wash it fromm its hold. I to the coast 
Will steer the while, and wait your coming 


there. 1 
3d Fish. Right gladly, noble sir. 
4th Fish. We'l gladly go: 


For, by my faith! at night I had not slept 
For thinking of that sound. 
De Grey, Heaven speed ye then! whate’er 
ye bring to me 
Of living kind, ! will reward ye for it. 
Our different tracks we hold; nor longer 


here 
‘Will lremain. Soon may we meet: God 
speed ye! {Exeunt severally. 


Scens IIJ.—a risHERMAN’s HOUSE ON 
THE MAIN LAND, 


Enter Jonn or Lorne and Sir Husert DE 
Grey. 
Lorne, Then wait thou for thy boat; I and 
my men 
‘Will onward to the town, where, as I hope, 
My trusty vassals and our steeds are stationed. 
But lose not time. 

De Grey. Fear not; I'll follow quickly. 
Lorne. \ must unto the castle of Argyll 
Without delay proceed ; therefore, whate’er 
Of living kind, bird, beast, or creeping thing, 
This boat of thine produces, bring it wit 

thee; 


Our homeward cavaloade to . Farewell! 
De Grey. Farewell, my friend ! I shall not 
long delay 
Thy homeward joumey. 
Lorne. (calling off.) But, ho! good host and 
hostess ! (to De Grey.) ere I go 
I must take leave of honest Dusan here, 
And of his rosy wife. Ay, here they come. 


Enter the Host and his Wire. 
Farewell, my friends, and thanks be to ye 
both ! 


Good cheer, and kindly given, of you we've 
had. 
Thy hand, good host. May all the fish o’ th’ 


ocean 
Come crowding to thy nets!—and healthy 
brats, 


y 
Fair dame, have thou! with such round rosy 
cheeks 
As brats of thine befit: and, by your leave, 
(kissing her.) 
So be they kiss'd by all kind comers too! 
Good lack betide ye both! 
Host. And, sir, to you the same. Who- 
e’er you be, 
A brave man art thou, that 1 will be sworn. 
Wife. Come you this way again, | hope, 
sir, 


You will Sot pass our door. 
Lorne. Fear not, good hostess ; 
It is a pleasant, sunny, open door, 
And bids ime enter of its own accord ; 
I cannot pass it by. Good luck betide ye! 
[Exrt, followed to the door by Sir Hubert. 
Host. I will be sworn it is some noble chief: 


tain, 
Though homely be his garb. 
Wife. Ay, so will {: the Lord of Lorne 
himself 
Could not more courteous be. 
Host. Hush, hush! be quiet! 
We live not now amongst the Campbells, 


wife. 
Should some Maclesn o’erhear thee—hush, I 


any. 
(cueing De Grey, who returns from the door.) 
And this man too ; right noble is his mien ; 
He is no common rambler. (te De Grey.) By 
your leave, 
If I may be so bold without offending, 
Your speech, methinks, smacks of a southern 


race ; 
I guess at least of lowland kin ye be. 
But think no shame of this ; we'll ne’ertheless 
Regard thee: thieves and cowards be not all 
Who from the lowlands come. 
Wife. No; no, in sooth! 1 knew a lowlan- 
der, 
Some years gone by, who was as true and 
honest— 
Ay, and I do believe well nigh as brave, 
As though, with brogued feet, he never else 
Had all bis days than muir or mountain trode. 
De Grey. Thanks for your gentle thoughts ! 
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Where meadows flower, and cornfields wave 
i’ the sun, 
But let us still be friends! Heaven gives us 


not 
‘To choose our birth-place, else these wilds, no 


doubt, 
Would be more thickly peopled. 
Host. Ay, true it is indeed. 
Wife. And hard it were 
To quarrel with him too for his misfortune. 
‘(noise heard without.) 
De Grey. Ha! tis my boat return’d. 


Enter 1st FisherMan. 


lst Fish. Ay, here we are. 
De Grey. And aught saved from the rock? 
Ist Fish. Yes, by my faith! but neither 
bird nor beast. 
‘Look there, my master, (pointing to the door.) 


Enter Heen, extremely exhausted, and almost 
senseless, wrapt closely up in one of their 
plaids, and supported by the other two fisher- 
men, 


De Grey. A woman! Heaven in mercy! 
was it then 
A human creature there exposed to perish ? 
lst Fish. (opening the plaid to show her 
face.) Ay, look; and such a crea- 
ture ! : 

De Grey. (starting back.) Helen of Argyll! 
© God ! was this the feeble wailing voice ! 
(Clasping his arms her knees as she 
stands almost senseless, supported by the fish- 

ermen, and bursting into tears.) 

Could heat of man go leave thee? thou, of 





al 

That lovely is, most lovely. Woe is me! 

Some aid, I pray ye. (to Host and his Wife.) 
Bear her softly in, 

And wrap warm garments 
Breathes she freely ? 

Her eyes half open are, but life, alas! 

Is almost spent, and holds within her breast 

A weak uncertain seat. (Helen moves her 
hand.) She moves her hand :— 

She knows my voice. O Heaven in mercy 
save her ! 

Bear her more gently, pray ye :—softly, soft- 
ly! 


round her. 


How weak and spent she is! 
st Fish. Nomarvel she is weak : we reach’d 
owas wed her girdle 
Until the swelling waters la er girdle. 
And then to see her—— 
De Grey. Cease, I pray thee, friend, 
And tell me not: 
Qd Fish. Nay, faith, he tells you true: 
She stood above the water, with stretched 





arms 
Clung to the dripping rock, like the white 
pinions— 
De Grey. Peace, peace, I say! thy words 


are agony: 
Give to my mind no i of the thin, 








ACT IV. 


Scene I.—a sMALL GOTHIC HALL OR 
ANTI-ROOM, IN ARGYLL’S CASTLE, A 
POOR LEADING TO THE APARTMENT OF 
THE EARL, BEFORE WHICH I8 DISCOY~ 
ERED THE PIPER, PACING BACKWARDS 
AND FORWARDS, PLAYING ON HIS EAG- 
PIPE. 


Enter Dugan. 


Dug. Now pray thee, piper, cease: that 
stunning din 
Might do good service by the ears to set 
Two angry clans; but for a morning's rouse, 
Here at an old man’s door, it does, good 
sooth, 
Exceed all reasonable use. The Earl 
Has past a sleepless night: I pray thee now 
Give o'er, and spare thy pains. 
Piper. And spare my pains, say’st thou ?—; 
T'll do mine office. 
As long as breath within my body is. 
Dug. Then mercy on us‘all ! if wind thou 
mean’st, 
There is within that sturdy trunk of thine, 
Old as it is, a still exhaustless store. 
A Lapland witch's bag could scarcely match 


it. 

Thou could’st, doubt not, belly out the sails 

Of a thrice-masted vessel with thy mouth : 

But be thy mercy equal to thy might! 

I pray thee now give o'er: in faith the earl 

Haas past a sleepless night. 

Piper. Think'st thou I ama lowland, day- 

hired minstrel, 

To play or stop at bidding? is Argyll 

The lord and chieftain of our ancient clan, 

More certainly than I to him, as such, 

The high hereditary piper am? 

A sleepless night, forscoth ! he’s slept full oft 

On the hard heath, with fifty harness’d 
steeds 

Champing their fodder round him j—soundfy 


too. 
I'll do mine office, loun, chafe as thou wilt. 
(continuing to pace up and down, and 
play as before ? 
Dug. Nay, thou the chafer art, red-crested 
cock ! 
The Lord of Lorne has spoilt thee with indulg- 


in, 
Thy wilful humors. Cease thy cursed din! 
See; here the Earl himself comes forth to 


chide thee. fExrr. 
Enter ARGYLL, attended, from the chamber. 
Arg. Good morrow, piper! thou hast 


roused me bravely : 
A younger man might gird his tartans on 
With lightsome heart to martial sounds like 


these, 
‘one Woe ee 
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It is not age subdues you. 
Arg. No; what else? 
Piper. Alack, the flower and blossom of 
our house 
The wind hath blown away to other towers. 
When she was here, and gladsome faces 
brighten’d 
With looking on her, atid around your board 
Sweet lays moe sung, and gallants in the 


Footed it trimly to our varied measures, 

There might, indeed, be found beneath your 
Too! 

Those who might reckon years fourscore and 
odds. 

But of old folks, I warrant, ne'er a soul. 

No; we were all young then. 

Arg. (sighing deeply.) Tia true, indeed 
It was even as thou say'st. Our earthly joys 
Fly like the blossoms secatter’d by the wind, 


Enter a Szrvanr. 
Serv. Please ye, my Lord ; 
Some score of Vassals in the hall attend 
To bid good morrow to you, and the hour 
Wears late: the chamberlain hath bade me 





Ba 
He will dismias them, if it please your honour. 
Arg. 
e them, I know, 
With auit or purpose lurking in their minds, 
Rode o’er rough paths to see me; disap- 
pointed 
Shall none of them return. I’m better now. 
1 have been rather weary than unwell. 
Say, I will see them presently. 
{Exrr Servant. 


Re-enter Doaaxn in haste. 


Thou comest with a busy face: what tidings? 
Dug. The Lord of Lorne’sarrived, an’ please 
your honour: 

Sir Hubert too, and all their jolly train ; 

And with them have they brought a lady, 
closely 

' £ hood and mantle muffied : ne’er a glimpse 

‘ay of her face be seen. 
Ing. A lady, say’st thou? 
Dug. Yes; closely muffled up. 
Arg. (pacing up and down, somewhat dis- 
turbed.) 

T like not this. It cannot surely be.— 
(stopping short, and looking hard at 
Dugald.) 

‘Whence comes he ? 

Dug. He a bunting went, I know, 

To Cromack’s ancient laird, whose youthful 
dame 

So famed for beauty is; but whence he 
comes, 

I cannot tell, my Lord. 

rg. (pacing up and down, as he speaks 
to himself in broken sentences very 
much disturbed.) 

To Cromack’s ancient laird!—if that in- 
deed—— 





Nay, many a mile have some of 





Half of my lands than son of mine suck 
ba 2 

Such shameful wrong, should do. This sword 
[ve drawn 

Like robbery to revenge, ne'er to abet it: 

And shall I’ now with hoary locks———-no, 
no !— 

My noble Lorne! he cannot be so base. 


Enter Lorne, going up to ARGYLL with agitas 
tion. 
Arg. (eyeing him iciously.) Well, 
5, Soha how is it? eloaris Me thou 
home, 
If thou return’st, as well I would believe, 
Deserving of a welcome. 
Lorne. Doubts my Lord that I am so re- 
turned? 
(Aside to Argyll, endeavouring to draw him 
apart from his attendants.) 
Your ear, my father. 
Let these withdraw: I have a thing to tell 


you. 

Arg. (looking still more suspiciously upon 
Lorne, from seeing the eagerness and 
agitation with which he speaks, and 
turning from him indi, nly.) No, 

this honest blade! if wrong 
jon’st done. 
Thou hast no shelter here. In open day, 
Before th’ assembled Vassals shalt thou tell it; 
And he, whom thou hast injured, be redrest, 
While { _— power to bid my Campbells 


it 
T' the fair tnd honour'd cause. 
Lorne.1 pray, my Lord, will you vouchsafe 
to hear me ? 
Arg. Thoughtless boy! 
How far slike the noble Lorne I thought 
ee |— 
Proud as I am, far rather would I see thee 
Join’d to the dgughter of my meanest Vassal, 
Than see thy manly, noble worth engaged 
In such fout raid as this. 
Lorne. Nay, nay! be pacified! 
Id rather take, in faith, the tawny hand 
Of homeliest maid, that doth o’ holidays, 
Her sun bum locks with worsted ribbon 
ind, 
Fairly and freely won, than brightest dame 
That e’er in stately bower or regal hall 
In graceful beauty shone, gain’d by such 
wrong— 
By such base treachery as you have glanced 
at. 


These are plain words: then treat me like a 
man 
Who hath been wont the manly truth to 


speak. 
4rg. Ha, now thy countenance and tone 


again 
Are John of Lorne’s. That lock, and whis- 
pering voice 
So strange appear'd, in truth I liked it not. 
Give me thy hand. Where is the stranger 


Bee 


+ Recruited strength to hear. 
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Lorne. (aside.) Make these withdraw, and 
I will lead her hither. 
Ex, viele the Earl waves his hand, and Du- 
ald and Attendants, gc. go out :—presently 
Senter Lorne, leading £ Helen, covered 
closely up in a mantle. 
Lorne. This is the dame, who, houseless 
and deserted, 
Seeks shelter here, nor fears to be rejected. 
Helen. (sinking down,and clasping Argyll’s 
: 68. 


ry 
ees.) 





O God !—unveil, un- 

! (tearing off the man- 
is her.) 

My child! my Helen! (clasping her to his 

heart) and holding her there for some 

time, unable to speak.) 


My child! my dearest child! my soul! my 
ride ! 

Deserted !—houseless !|—com’st thou to me 
thus? 


Here is thy house—thy home : this aged bo- 
som 
Thy shelter is, which thou shalt quit no 
more. 
My child! my child! 
(Embracing her again.—Helen and he weep- 
ing upon one another's necks.) 


Houseless! deserted!—'neath the cope of 
heaven 


Breathes there a wretch who could desert 
thee? Speak, 

If he hath so abused his precious trust, 

1f he—it makes me tear these locks 

To think what T have done !—O thoughtless 
father ; 


Thoughtless and selfish too ! 

(Tearing his hair, beating his forehead with all 
the violent gestures of rage and grief.) 
Helen. Oh, oh! forbear! it was not you, 

my father, 

I gave myself away: I did it willingly : 

We acted both for good; and now your love 

Repays me richly—stands to me instead 

Of many blessings. Noble Lorne, besides— 

O, he hath been to me 80 kind—aso tender ! 

(Taking her brother's hand, and pressing it to 
her breast--then joining her father's to it, 
and pressing them both ardently to her lips.) 

Say not I am deserted: Heaven hath chid 


me— 
Hath chid me sorely; but hath blest me 
too, 
O, dearly blest me ! 
“rg. Hath chid thee sorely! how 1 burn 
to hear it! 
What hast thou suffer’d ? 
Lorne. We will not tell thee now. Go to 
thy chamber, 
And be a whale composed. We have, my fa- 
ther, 
A tale to tell that will demand of thee 
oh We'll follow 
ee. = 


{Exzunt Lorne, supporting his father and 
Helen into the ‘chamber. id 


Scene I.—rHe GARDEN OF TRE CAS- 
TLE. 


Enter ARGYLL, LornE, and Sir Huszar De 
Grey, speaking as they enter. 


Lorne. A month!—e week or two !—no, 
not an hour 
Would I suspend our vengeance. Such atro- 
cit 
Makes even the little term between our sum- 
mons 
And the dark crowding round our martial 


ipes, 
of plumed onnets nodding to the wind, 
Most tedious seethn : yea, makes the impatient 
foot 
To smite the very earth beneath its tread, 
For being fixt and ertless. 
Arg. Be less impatient, John: thou canst 
not doubt 
A father’s keen resentment of such wrong: 
But let us still be wise ; this short delay 
Will make revenge the surer ; to its aim 
A just direction give. 
e Grey. The Earl is right: 
We shall but work in the dark, impatiant 
Lorne, 
If we too soon begin. 
Arg. How far Maclean 
Hath to this horrible attempt, consented, 
Or privy been, we may be certified, 
By waiting silently to learn the tale 
That he will tell us of his Lady's loss, 
When he shall send to 
As doubtless soon he w: 
De Grey. If he, beset and threatened, to 
ose fiends, 
Unknowing of their purpose, hath unwilling- 
I 


give us notice of it, 
al. 


y 
Committed her, he will himself, belike, 
If pride prevent him not, your aid solicit 
Toset him free from his disgraceful thral- 


dom. 
Lorne. And if he should, shrunk be this 
sinew'd arm, 
If it unsheath a weapon in his canse ! 
Let every ragged strippling on his landa 
In wanton mockery mouth him with con- 
tempt! 
Benlora head his Vassals; and Lochtarish— 
That serpent, full of every devilish wile, 
His prison keeper and his master be ! 
De Grey. Ay; and the keeper also of his 
son, 
The infant heir. 
Lorne. (starting.) I did not think of this. 
Arg. Then let thy head-strong fury pause 
upon it. 
Thanks to Sir Hubert's prudence! thou as 


yet 
Before thy followers hast restrained been ; 
And who this lady is, whom to the castle, 
Like a mysterious stranger, ye have brought, 
From them remains conceal‘d. My brave De 
Grey! 
This thy considerate foresight, join’d top” 
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Thy other service in this woeful matter, 

Hath made us much thy debtor. 

De Grey. I have, indeed, my Lord, consid- 
ered only 

What I believed would Helen’s wishes be, 

Ere she herself could utter them ; if this 

Hath proved equivalent to wiser foresight, 

Let it direct us still; let Helen’s wishes 

Your measures guide. 

4rg. Ah, brave De Grey ! would they had 
ever done so! 

T had not now. (takin, 
hand with emotion.) 
ble youth! 

Alas, alas, the father's tenderness 

Before the chieftain’s policy gave way, 

And all this wreck hath been. 

Lorne. Tis even so, 

That cursed peace; that coward’s shadeless 
face 

Of smiles and promises, to all things yieldin, 

With weak, unmanly pliancy, so gain’ 
you—— 

Even you, the wise Argyll!—it made me 
mad ! 

Who hath no point that he maintains against 


Sir Hubert's 
‘orgive me, no- 





‘Ou, 
No firmngee hath to hold him of your side : 
Who cannot sturdily against me stand. 
And say, ‘encroach no farther,’ friend of 
mine 
Shall never be. 

Deo Grey, Nay, Lorne, forbear—forbear ! 
Thine own impetuous wilfulness did make 
The other's pliant mind more specious seem ; 
And thou thyself did’st to that Luckless union, 
Although unwittingly, assistance lend. 

Make now amends for it, and curb thy spirit. 

While that the earl with calmer judgment 
waits 

His time for action. 

Lorne. Beshrew me, but thy counselstrange- 

ly smacks 

Of cautious timid age! in faith, De Grey, 

But that I know thy noble nature well, 

I could believe thee. 

Arg. Peace, unruly spirit! 

Bold as thou art, methinks, with locks like 
these, 
Thy father still may say to thee, ‘ be silent!’ 

Lorne. (checking himself, and bowing very 

low to Argyll.) And be obeyed, de- 
voutly. O forgive me! 
Those locks are to your brows a kingly fillet 
Of strong authority, to which my heart 
No rebel is, though rude may be my words. 
(taking Sir Hubert's hand with an assured 
countenance.) $ 
Lask not thee, De Grey, to pardon me. 
Resistance here with gentleness is join’d, 
Therefore I've loved thee, and have laid upon 
thee 








The hand of sure possession ; claiming still 
PR Ree | Oren Soy em eC eee, Ree Tt ee eee 


De . It is indeed 
Thy well-earn’d right thou askest, noble 
Lorne, 
And it Be pelded to thee cheerfully. 
Arg. i aged limbs are tired with pacing 
re 


Some one approaches : within that grove 
We'll find a shady seat, and there conclude 
This weil debated point. [Exgonr. 


Scenz II.—a court witnin THE cas- 
TLE SURROUNDED WITH BUILDINGS. 


Enter Ducatp and a Vassar, two Servants at 
the same time cross with covered dishes in 
their hands, 


Vas. VN) wait until the Earl shall be at lei- 
sure ; 
My business presses not. Where do they carry 
Those cover'd meats? have ye within the cas- 
tle 
Some noble prisoner ? 
Dug. Would so it were! but these are days 


of peace, 

They bear them to the stranger dame’s upart- 
ment, 

Whom they have told thee of. There, af her 


An ancient faithfal handmaid of the house, 
Whate'er they bring receives; for none be- 


sides 
Of all the household is admitted. 
Vas.. Now, by my fay! my puree and dirk. 
I'd give 
To know wae this may be. Some chieftain's 


1 
Whom John of Lorne. 
Dug. Nay, there, I must believe, 
Thou guessest erringly. I grant, indeed, 
He dolfs his bonnet to each tacks-man’s wife, 
And is with every coif amongst them all, 
Both young and old, in such figh favour held, 
Nor maiden, wife, nor beldame of the clan 
Bat to the Earl doth her petition brin, 
Through intercession of the Lord of Lorne ; 
But never yet did husband, sire, or brother, 
Of wron, fom him complain. 
Vas. 1 know it well. 
Dug. But he she whom she may, 
This arranges here ; I doubt not, friend, ere 
‘ong, 
We shall have bickering for her in the field 
With some fierce foe or other. 
Vas. So I trust: 
And by my honest faith ! this peace of ours 
Right long and tiresome is. y thought, ere 
now, 
Some of our Testless neighbours would have * 


trespass’ 
And inroads made : but no; Argyliand Lorne 
Have grown a terror to them: all is quiet; . 


And 1; 
And we ourselves must the aggressors be, 
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Enter Rosa, with a servant conducting her. 


Serv. (to Dugald.) A lady here, would see 
my Lord of Lorne. 
Dug. Yes, still to him they come. (looking 
at Rosa.) Ha, see ? rightly ? 
Rosa from Mull? 
Rosa. Yes, Dugald ; here thou see’st 
A woeful bearer of unwelcome tidings. 
Dug. What, hath thy Lady sent thee? 
Rosa. Alas, alas! 1 have no Lady now. 
Dug. Ha! is she dead? not many days ago 
She was alive and well. Hast thou so soon 
The castle quitted—left thy Lady’s corse ? 
Rosa. Think'st thou I would have left her? 
on the night 
‘When, as they say, she died, I from the castle 
By force was ta’en, and to main-land con- 
vey'd; 
Where in confinement Iremain’d, till chance 
Gave me the means of breaking from my 
prison ; 
And hither am | come, in woeful plight, 
The dismal tale to tell. 
Dug. A tale, indeed, most dismal, strange, 
and sudden. 
Rosa. How she died 
God knows; but much I fear foul play she had. 
Where is the Lord of Lorne? for first to him 
I wish to apeak. 
Dug. Come, I will lead thee to him. Had 
foul play ! 
Vas. Fell fiends they are could shed her 
blood ! if this 
Indeed hath been, 'twill make good cause, I 





wot; 
The warlike ‘pipe will sound our summons 
goon, 
(Exzunt Dugald and Rosa, <c. as Argyll and 
Sir Hubert enter by the opposite side.) 
Arg, ‘And wilt thou leave us then, my no- 


ble friend? 
May we not still for some few days retain 
thee ? 
De Grey. Where'er I go, I carry in my 
heart 


A warm remembrance of the friendly home 

‘That still within these hospitable walls 

I've found ; but longer urge me not to atay. 

In Helen’s presence now, constrained and 
strange, 

With painful caution, chacing from my lips 

The ready thought, half quiver’d into ut- 
terance, 

For cold corrected words, expressive only 

Of culprit consciousness,—1 sit ; nor even 

May look upon her face but as a thing 

On which I may not look; so painful now 

The mingled feeling is, since dark despair 

With one faint ray of hope hath temper’d 

een. 

, [can no more endure it. She herself 
Perceiyes it, and it pains her. Let me then 
Bid you farewell, my Lord. When evening 

> comes, 


1'll under favour of the riaing moon, 
ree tee Ieee 


Arg. Indeed ! so soon? and must it be? 
De Gre pee ; to.Northumberland without 
ela: 
I fain would take my road. My aged father , 


Looks now impatiently for my return. 
Arg. Then 1'll no Tonger urge thee. To 
thy father, 


The noble Baron, once, in better days, 
My corop mista and my friend, J must resign 
ee. 
Bear to him every kind and cordial wish 
An ancient friend can send, and—— 
‘a horn heard without.) Hark, that horn! 
me mesenger of moment is arrived —— 
We'llspeak of this again. The moon to-night 
Is near the full, and at an early hour- 





Enter a MEssEnGER, bearing a letter. 
‘Whose messenger art thou, who in thy hand 
That letter bear'st with broad and sable seal, 
Which caries to bring to me some dismal ti- 

ings ? 
Mess. From Mull, my Lord, I come; and 
the Maclean, 
Oar chief, commissioned me to five you this, 
Which is indeed with dismal tidings fraught, 
(Argyll opens the letter, and reads it with affect- 
ed surprise and sorrow.) 
Arg. Heavy indeed and sudden is the loss— 
The sad calamity that hath befallen. 
The wilt Teele he i 7 
ting @ erchief to his eyes, and leanit 
oe FY for support, upon Sir Hubert—then, 
after a pause, turning to the Messenger. ) 
How bated thou leave the chieftain? he, I 
0) 
Permits not too much sorrow to o’ercome 
His manhood: doth he bear his grief com- 
osedly ? 
Mess. O no, itis most violent! at the fane- 
ral, 
Had not the good Lochtarish, by his side, 
Supported him, he had with very grief 
Sunk to theearth. And good Lochtarish too, 
Was in right great affliction. 
Arg. Ay, good man ; 
I doubt it not. Ye've hada splendid funeral ? 
Mess. O yes, my Lord! that have we hed, 
Good truth ! 
A grand end stately burial has it been. 
Three busy days and nights through all the 
isle 


Have bagpipes played, and sparkling beakers 
lowed ; 
And never corse, [ trow, i’ th’ earth was laid 
With louder lamentations. 
Arg. Ay, | doubt not, 
Their grief wasloud enough. Pray pass ye in. 
{to attendants.) 
Conduct hic there ; and see that he be treat- 
ed, 
After his tedious journey, as befits 
A way-tired stranger. 
Exeunt, all but Argyll and Sir Hubert. 
This doth all hope and a belief exceed. 


Maclean will shortly follow this otice, 
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To make me here a visit of condolence ; 
_ And thus within our power they put them- 
selves 
; With most assured blindness. 
De Grey. (after reading it.) "Tis Lochtarish, 
In all the arts of dark hypocrisy 
So deeply skill’d, who dath o’ershoot his mark, 
As such full often do. 
Arg. And let him come! 
At his own arta we trust to match him well. 
Their force, I guess, is not in readiness, 
Therefore, meantime, to stifle all suspicion, 
This specious mummery he hath devised ; 
And his most wretched chief, led by his will, 
Most wretchedly submits. Well, fet us go 
“ And tell to Lorne the news, lest too unguard- 
edl; 
He should Teoeive it. [Exzonr. 
. Sows [V.—aw apagTMENT IN THE CAB- 
TLE. 


Enter Sir Hunert De Grey, beckoning to 
Rosa, who appears on the opposite side. 


De Grey. Rosa; I pray thee, spare me of 
y leisure 
Some precious moments: something would I 


say : 
Wilt thou piel favour me ? 
Rosa, Most willingly. 
De Grey. As yet thy mistress knows not of 
: the letter 
Sent by Maclean, announcing his design 
* Of paying to the Earl this sudden visit— 
* This mockery of condolence? 
‘ — Rosa. No; the Eart 
" Forbade me to inform her. 
De Grey. This is well ; 
Her mind must he prepared. Meantime 1 go, 
And thou art here to comfort and attend her : 
© do it gently, Rosa! do it wisely ! 
Rosa, You need not doubt my will. 
‘e 80 BOON; 
And to Northumberland ? 
De Grey. So | intended, 
And so Argyll and John of Lorne believe : 
But since this messenger from Mull arrived, 
Another thought has struck me. Said’st thou 


Go 


not 
The child—thy Lady’s child, ta’en from the 
castle, 
Js to the keeping of Lochtarish’s mother 
Committed, whose lene house is on the shore ? 
Rosa. Yes, whilst in prison pent, so did I 
hear 
My keeper say, and much it troubled me. 
De Grey. Canst thou to some good islander 
commend me, 
Within whose house I might upon the watch 
Conceal’d remain ?—It is to Mull I go, 
And notto England. While Maclean is here, 
Attended by his Vassals, the occasion 
I'll seize to save the infant. 
Rosa. Bless thee for it! 








An aged fisherman, who will receive you; 
Uncle to Morton : and if he himself 
Still in the island be, there will you find him, 
Most willing to assist you. 
De Grey. Hush, I pray, 1 hear thy Lady's 
te} 


steps. 
Rosa. Near to the castle gate, e’er you de- 
part, 
T'll be in waiting to inform you farther 
Of what may aid your purpose. 
De Grey. Do, good Rosa, 
And make me much thy debtor. 
cret. 
Rosa. You need not doubt me. 


But be se- 


Enter Hezen, and De Grey goes up to her as if 
he would speak, but the words falter on his 
lips, and he is silent, 


Hel, Alas! [ see it is thy parting visit ; 

Thou com'st to say ‘ farewell!’ ‘ 

De Grey. Yes, Helen: {am come to leave 
with thee 

A friend’s dear benison——a parting wish—— 

A last- rest every blessing on thy head ! 

Be this permitted to me: (kissing her hand.) 
Fare thee well! 

Heaven aid and comfort thee ! farewell! fare- 
well! (is about to retire hastily, 
whilst Helen follows to prevent him.) 

Hel. O go not from me with that mournful 
look | 





Alas! thy generous heart, deprest and sunk, 

Looks on my state too sadly.—— 

I am not as thou think’st, a thing so lost, 

In woe and wretchedness. Believe not so! 

All whom misfortune with her rudest blasts 

Hath buffeted, to gloomy wretchedness 

Are not therefore abandoned. Many souls 

From cloister’d cells, from hermits’ caves, 
from holds 

Of lonely banishment, and from the dark 

And dreary prison house, do raise their 
thoughts 

With humble cheerfulness to heaven, and feel 

A hallowed quiet, almost akin to joy ; 

And may not I, by Heaven’s kind mercy 
aided, 

Weak as I am, with some good courage bear 

What is appointed for me ?>——-O be cheer'd! 

And let not sad and mournful thoughts of me 

Depress thee thus :— when thou art far away, 

Thou'lt hear, the while, that in my father's 


house 
I spend my pearefal days, and let it cheer 
ee. 


1 too shal! every southern stranger question, 

‘Whom chance may to these regions bring, 
and learn 

Thy fame and prosperous state. 

De Grey. My fame and prosperous state, 

while thou art thus! 2 7 

1f thou in calm retirement livest contented, 

Lifting thy soul to heayen, what lack I more? 

My swo ond spear, changed to a pilgrim’s 
si > 
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A feeble sound that after death remains, 
‘The echo of an unrepeated stroke 
That fades away to silence,—surely this 
Thou dost not covet for me. 

Hd. Ah, 1 do! %. 
Yet, granting here I err, didst thou not pro- 


mise 
To seek in wedded love and active duties 
Thy share of cheerful weal?—and dost thou 


now 
Shrink from thy generous promise ? no, thou 
. shalt not, 
I hold thee bound—I claim it of thee boldly. 
Itis my right. If thou, in sad seclusion, 
A lonely wanderer art, thou dost extinguish 
The ray that should have cheer'd my gloom: 
thou makest 
‘What else had been a calm and temper’d sor- 


row, 

A state of wretchedness. O no! thou wilt 
not! 

Take to thy generous heart some virtuous 


maid, 
And doubt noi thou a kindred heart wilt find. 
The cheerful tenderness of woman's nature 
To thine is suited, and when join'd to thee, 
Will grow in virtue :—take thou then this 


ring, 
Ifthou wilt honour so my humble gift, 
And put it on her hand; and be assured 
She who shall wear it,—she whose happy fate 
Is link’d with thine, will prove a noble mate. 
De Grey. O there I am assured! she whose 
ite 


fa 

Is link'd with mine, if fix'd be such decree, 

Most rich in ev'ry soft and noble trait 

OF female virtue is: in this full well 

Assured [ am. I would—I thought— 

forgive— 

1 speak but raving words :—a hasty spark, 

Blown and extinguished, makes me waver 

thus, 

Permit me then again. (kissing her hand.) 

High Heaven protect thee! 

Farewell ! 

Hel, Farewell! and Heaven's good charge 
be thou! 

(They Ber and both turn away opposite, when 
Sir Habert, looking round just as he is about 
to go off, and seeing Helen also looking after 
him, sorrowfully, eagerly returns.) 

De Grey. Ah! are those looks——— 

(Going to kneel at her fect, but immediately 
checking himself with much embarrassment.) 

Alas! why come J back ? 

Something there was—thou gavest me a 

ring ; 

Thave not dropt it ? 

Rosa. (coming forward.) No, ‘tis on your 








finger. 
De Grey. Ay, true, goed Rose; but my 
. Wits are wilder'd ; 
1 knew not bet! sought. Farewell! fare- 
well! 


” [Exir De Grey & 
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ACT V. 


Scene [.—arGyii’s CasTLE, THE 
GRAND ENTRANCE—A NOIGE OF BUS~ 
TLE AND VOICES HEARD WITHOUT, 
AND SERVANTS SEEN CROSSING THE 
STAGE, AS THE SCENE OPENS. 


Enter Ducatp, meeting Ist SERVANT. 


Dug. They are arrived, Maclean and all his 
train 5 
Run quickly, man, and give our chieftaina 
Notice. 
1s¢ Serv, They know already: from the 
tower we spied 
The mournfu! cavalcade : the Earl and Lorne 
Are down the stair-case hasting to receive 
them. 
Dug. I've seen them light, a sooty-coated 


train, 
With lank and woeful faces, and their eyes 
Bent to the ground, as though our castle 


gate 
Had been the scutcheon’d portal of a tomb, 
Set open to receive them. 
2d Serv. Ay, on the pavement fall their 
heavy steps. 
Measured and slow, as if her palled coffin 
They follow'd still. 
Dug. Hush, man! here comes the Earl. 
With face composed and stern ; but look be- 
hind him 
How John of Lorne doth gnaw his nether lip, 
And beat his clench'd hand against his thig! A 
Like one who tampers with half-bridied ire ! 
2d Serv. Has any one offended him? 
. Be silent, 
For they will overhear thee.——Yonder too 
(pointing to the opposite side of the stage.) 
Come the Macleans: let us our stations keep, 
And see them meet. {retiring.) 


Enter Areyiy and Lorne, attended, and in 
deep mourning—while, at the same time, by 
the opposite side, enter Macrean, Bexuora, 
LocuTanisu and GLENFADDEN, with attend- 
ants, also in deep mourning—ARGYLL and 
MACLEAX go up to one another, and formally 
embrace. 


Arg. ecne ! if euch a cheerful word as 

this 

May with our deep afftiction suited be. 

Lochtarish too, and brave Benlora; aye, 

And good Glenfadden also ;— be ye all 

With due respect received, as claims your 
worth, 

(Taking them severally by the hand as he 

names them—Maclean then advances to em- 

brace Lorne, who shrinks back from him, but 

immediately correcting himself, bends hig 

body another way, as uf suddenly seized with 

some violent pain. 

Arg. (to Maclean.) Regard him not: he 

hath imprudently 
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And oft the pain with sudden pang attacks 


him. 

Loch. Ay, what is shrewder? we have felt 
the like, 

And know it well, my Lord. 

Arg. (bowing to Lochtarish, but continuing 
to speak to Maclean.) Yet ne‘erthe- 
less, good son-in-law and chieftain, 

Believe thou well that with a brother's feel- 
ings, 

Proportion a to the dire and dismal case 

That hath befallen, he now receives you ; also 

Receiving these your friends with equal fa- 
vour, 

This is indeed to us a woeful meeting, 

Chieftain of Mull. (looking keenly in his face, 
while the other shuns his yc.) 

I see full well the change 

Which violent grief upon that harrow’d vis- 


age 
So deeply ‘Fath impress’d. 

Mac, (still embarrassed, and shrinking from 
Argyll’s observation,) Ah, ah! the 
woetal day ! I cannot speak. 

Alas, alaa! 

Arg. Alas, in truth. 

Too much the woeful widower's alter’d looks 
Upon thy face I see. 
Loch. (to Argyll.) You see, my Lord, his 
eyes with too much weeping 
Are weak, and shun the light. Nor should we 
marvel 
‘What must to him the sudden loss have been, 
When even to us, who were more distantly 
Connected with her rareand matchless virtue, 
3t brought such keen affliction ? 

Arg. Yes, good Lochtarish, I did give her 
to ye 

To your right worthy chief, a noble creature, 
With every kindly virtue—every grace 
That might become a noble chieftain’s wife: 
And that ye have so well esteem’d—so well 
Regarded, cherish'd, and respected her, 
As your excessive sorrow now declares, 
Receive from me a grateful father's thanks. 
Lochtarish, most of ali to thy good love 
Tam beholden. 

Loch. Ah! small was the merit 
Such goodness to respect. 

4rg. And thou, benlora ; 
A woman, and a stranger, on the brave 
Still potent cams maintain ; and little doubt I 
They were by thee regarded. (Benlora steps 

back, frowning sternly, and remains 
silent.) And, Gdenfadden, 

Be not thy merits overlook’d, 

Glen. Alas! 2 
You over-rate, ny Lord, such slender service 

Arg. Wrong not, 1 pray, thy modest worth. 
But here. 

» (turning again to Maclean.) 
Here most of all, from whom her gentle vir- 
tues, 
And so inded it right and fitting was, 
Their best and dearest recompense received, 
TT. thao mnet veneroana chiefiain let me naw 


_Mac. Oh, ob | alas! 

Arg. Ay,in good sooth! I see thy grief- 
worn eye: 

Do shun the light. 

Butgrief is ever sparing of her worda. 

In brief, I thank you all; and for the love 

Ye have so dearly shown to me and mine, 

T trust, before we part, to recompense ye 

As suits your merit and my gratitude. 
Lorne, (aside to Argyll.) Ay, father; now 

ye speak to them shrewd words ; 

And now I'm in the mood to back you well. 
Arg. (aside to Lorne.) ’Tis well thou art; 

but check those eager looks ; 

Lochtarish eyes thee keenly. 

(Directing a hasty glance to Lochtarish, who 
is whispering to Glenfadden, and looking 
suspiciously at Lorne.) 

Lorne. (stepping forward to Maclean, 4c.) 
Cniekain, and honour’d gentlemen, 
I pray 

The sullen, stern necessity excuse 

Which pain imposed upon me, and receive, 

Join’d with my noble father’s, such poor 

thanks 

As I may offer to your loving worth. 

Arg. Pass on, I'pray ye; till the feast be 


re 
Rest ye above, where all things are prepared 
For your refreshment. [Exgurt. 


Scene Il—a NARROW ARCHED ROOM, 
ADJOINING TO A GALLERY. 


Enter Locutariss and GLENFADDEN. 


Loch. How lik’st thou this, Glenfadden ? 
doth the face 
Argyil assumes, of studied courtesy, 
Raise no suspicion? 
Glen. Faith, I know not well !— 
The speech, indeed, with which he weleomed 
us, 
Too wordy, and too artificial seem’d 
To be the native growth of what he felt. 
Loch. It so to me appear'd: and John of 
Lorne, 
First shrinking from Maclean, with sudden 


pain, 
As he pretended, struck, then stern and si- 
lent, 
Till presently assuming, like his father, 
A courtesy, minute, and over studied, 
He glozed us with his thanks : 
Didst thou not mark his keenly flashing eye, 
When spoke Argyll of recompensing us 
Before we part? 
Glen. I did indeed observe it. 
Lock. This hath a meaning. 
Glen. Faith, { do suspect 
Some rumour must have reach'd their ear; 
and yet 
Our agents faithful are; it cannot be. 
Lock. Or can, or can it not, beneath this 
roof 2 
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Meet we again. If at this banquet, aught 
Shall happen to confirm our fears, forthwith 
Let us our safety seek in speedy flight. 
Glen. And leave Maclean behind us? 
Loch. Ay, and Benlora too. Affairs the bet- 
ter 


At Mull will thrive, when we have rid our 


hands ’ 
Of both these hind’rances, who in our way 
Much longer may not be. (listening.) We're 
interrupted. 
Let us into the gallery return, 
And join the company with careless face, 
Like those who have from curiosity 
But stepp’d aside to view the house. Make 
haste ! 
It is Argyll and Lorne. 
[Exeonr, looking to the opposite side, alarmed, 
at which enter Argyll and Lorne. 
Lorne. Are you not now convinced ? his 
conscious guilt 
Is in his downcast and embarrass’d looke, 
And carefal shunning of all private converse 
‘Whene’er aside you've drawn him from his 
train, 
Too plainly seen : you cannot now, my Lord, 
Doubt of his share in this atrocious deed. 
Arg. Yet, Lorne, I would, ere further we 
roceed, 
Prove it more fully still. The dinner hour 
Je now at hand. (listening.) What steps are 
- those, 
That in the gallery, close to this door, 
Like some lone straggler from the company 
Withdrawn, sound quickly pacing to and fro? 
Look out and see. (Lorne going to the door, 
and calling back to Argyll in a low 
voice.) It is Maclean himself. 
Arg. Beckon him hither then. Thank 
Heaven for this! 
Now opportunity is fairly given, 
If that constrainedly he cloaks their guilt, 
To free him from their toils. 


Enter Mactean conducted by Lorne. 


Arg. (to Maclean.) My son, still in restraint 
before our Vassals 
Have we conversed ; but now in privacy —— 
Start not, 1 pray thee :—sit thee down, Mac- 
Jean: 
{ would have close and private words of thee : 
Sit down, [ pray ; my aged limbs are tired. 
(Argyll and Maclean sit down, whilst Lorne 
stands behind them, with his ear bent eagert: 
to listen, und his eyes fixed with a side 
glance on Maclean.) 
Chieftain, I need not say to thee, who deeply 
Lament’st with us our sad untimely loss, 
How keenly I have felt it. 
And now indulge a father in his sorrow, 
And say how died my child. Was her dis- 
ease 
Painful as it was sudden? 
Hac. It was, alas! I know not how it was. 
A fell disease !—her end was so appointed. 
TF eee fibhae) Aw test b dant “unk 








Mac. A fearful malady ! though it received 
All good assistance. 
Lorne. (behind.) That 1 doubt not either. 
Mac. A cruel ill! but how it dealt with her, 
My grief o’erwhelm’d me so, { could not tell. 
Arg. Say—wert thou present? did’st thou 
see her die? 
Mac. Oh, oh! the woeful sight, that I should 
see it! 
Arg. Thou didst not see it then ? 
Mac. Alack, alack! 
O would that I had seen——O, woe is me ! 
Her pain—her agony was short to mine ! 
Lorne. (behind Srepatiently) Is this an an- 
swer, chieftain, to the question 
Argyll hath plainly ask’d thee ?—wert thou 
present 
When Helen died? didst thou behold her 
death? 
Mac. O yes; indeed I caught your mean- 
ing lamely ; 
I meant—I thought—I know not certainly 
The very time and moment of her death, 
Although within my arms she breathed her 
jast. 


Lorne. (rushing forward eagerly.) Now are 
we answered, 

(Argyll, covering his face with his hands, 
throws himself hack in his chair for some 
time without speaking.) 

Mac. (to Argyll.) I fear, my Lord, too much 
I have distress’d you. 

Arg. Somewhat you have indeed. And fur- 
ther now 

I will not press your keen and recent sorrow 

With questions ‘that so much renew its an- 


apuiah 
Mac. You did, belike, doubt of my tender- 
ness. 

Arg. O no! I have nodoubts. Within your 
arms 

She breath’d her last ? 

Mac. Within my arms she died. 

Arg. (looking hard at Maclean, and then 
turning away.) His father was a 
brave and honest chief! 

Mac. What says my Lord? 

Arg. A foolish exclamation, 

Of no determined meaning. (bell sounds with- 
out.) Dry our tears: 
The hall-bell warns us to the ready feast ; 
And through the gallery I hear the sound 
Of many footsteps hastening to the call. 
Chieftain, I follow thee. 
[Exzunr Argyll and Maclean. 

Lorne. (alone, stopping to listen.) The cas- 
tle, throng'd throughout with mov- 
ing life 

From every winding stair,and arched aisle 
A mingled echo sends. 

Ay; light of foot, I hear their sounding steps 
A-trooping to the feast, who never more 

At feast shall sit or sncial meal partake. 

O wretch! O fiend of vile hypocrisy ! 

How fiercely burns my blood within my veins 
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Scenes Hl—rue rear RAL. oF THE 
CASTLE, WITH A FEAST SET OUT, AND 
THE COMPANY ALREADY PLACED aT 
TABLE, WITH SERVANTS AND ATTEND- 
ANTS IN WAITING, WHO FILL EVERY 
PART—ARGYLL 18 SEATED AT THE 
HEAD OF THE TABLE, WITH MACLEAN 
ON HIS LEFT HAND, AND A CHAIR LEFT 
EMPTY ON HIS RIGHT. 


Arg. (to Maclean &c.) Most worthy chief, 
and honoured guests and kinsmen, 
I crave your pardon for this short delay : 
One of our company is wanting still, 
For whom we have reserved this empty place; 
Nor will the chief of Mull unkindly take it, 
That on our better hand this chair of honour 
1s for a Lady kept. 
All. A Lady! (a general murmur of sur- 
prise is heard through the hall.) 
Arg. Yes; 
Who henceforth of this house the mistress is; 
And were it palace of our Scottish king, 
Would so deserve to be. 
-4ll. We give you joy, my Lord. (a con- 
fused murmur heard again.) 
Mac. We give you joy, my Lord; yourage 
is blest. 
We little thought in these our funeral weeds, 
A bridal feast to darken. 
Lorne, No, belike. 
Many who'd on their coat at break of day, 
Know not what shall befall them, therein girt, 
Ere evening close. (assuming a gay tone.) 
The Ear) hath set a step-dame o'er my head 
To cow my pride. What think ye brave Mac- 
Jean? 
This world so ficeting is, and full of change, 
Some lose their wives I trow, and others find 
them. 
Bridegrooms and widowers do, side by side, 
Their beakers quaff; and which of them at 
heart 
Most glad or sorry is, the subtle fiend, 
Who in men’s hollow hearts his council 
holds, 
He wotteth best, though each good man will 


swear, 
His fost or found all other dames excell’d. 
rg. Curb, Lorne, thy saucy tongue: 
Maclean himself 
Shall judge if she—the Lady 1 have found, 
Equal in beauty she whom he hath lost. 
Jn worth I'm sure she does.—But hush ! she 
comes. 
(4 great commotion through the hall amongst 
the Attendants, ¢-c.) 
Ail. Yt is the Lady. 7 
virg. (rising from his seat, and maki 
signs to the Attendants nearest the 
door.) Ho, there! make room, and 
Jet the Lady pass. 
(The Servants &c. stand apart, ranging them- 
selves on every side to let her pass ; and en- 


“eis BN ioc da eee ane: Se es | 


forward to meet her, conducts her to her chair 

on Argyll's right hand.) 

Arg. (wo the Campbells.) Now, fill a eup of 
welcome to.our friends. : 

Lock. (to Maclean.) Chieftain, forgettest 
thou to greet the Lady ? 

Mac. (turning to Arg he Nay, rather give, 
my Lord, might { presume, 

Our firstling cup to this fair Lady’s health, 

The noble dame of this right princely house. 

And, though close yeil’d she be, her beauty’s 

lustre ‘ 

Little question. 

(Fills up a goblet, while Lochtarish, Benlora, 
ge. Fito his example, and, standing up, 

wos to the Lady.) 

Your health, most noble dame. 

(Helen, rising also, bows to Aim, and throws 
back her veil, the cup falls from his hands ; 
all the company start up from table; screams 
and exclamations of surprise are heard from 
all corners of the hall, und confused commo- 
tion seen every where. Maclean, Lochta- 
tish, and Glenfadden, stand appalled and 
motionless ; but Benlora looking fiercely 
round him, draws his sword.) 

Ben. What ! are we here like deer bay’d in 
a nook ? 

And think ye so to slay us, crafty foe? 

No, by my faith! like such we will not fall, 

Anns in our hands, though by a thousand 


foes 
Encompass’d.—Cruel, murderous, ruthless 
men, 
Too good a warrant have ye now to think us, 
But cowards never !——Rouse ye, base Mac- 
leans! 
And thou, whose subtlety around us thus 
With wreckful skill these cursed toils have 
wound, 
Sinks thy base spirit now? (to Lochtarish.) 
Arg. (holding up his hand.) Be silence in 
the hall! 
Macleans, ye are my guests: but if the feast 
Delight ye not, free leave ye have to quit it, 
Lorne, see them all, with right due courtesy, 
Safely protected to the castle gate. 
(turning to Maclean.) 
Here, other name than chieftain or Maclean 
He may not give thee : but without our walls, 
Ifhe should call thee murderer, traitor, cow- 
ard, 
Weapon to weapon, let your fierce contention 
Be fairly held, and he, who first shall yield, 
The liar be.——Campbells! I charge ye there, 
Free passage for the chieftain and his train. 
¢ lean and Lochtarish, §c. without speak- 
ing, quit the hall through the crowd of At- 
tendants, who divide and form a lane to let 
them pass. Helen, who had sunk down al- 
most senseless upon her seat, seeing the hull 
cleared of the crowd whe go out after the 
Macleans, now starts up, and cutches hold 
of Argyll, with an imploring look of strong 
distress.) ot d. 7 
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But what—O what, amt, that for my sake 

‘This bloody strife should be 2—O think, my 
ord ! 

He gave consent and sanction to my death, 

But thereon could not look: and at your 


ate— 

Even oe your threshold, must his life be 
ta'en? 

For well I know the wroth of Lorne is dead- 


ly. 
And gallant Lorne himeelf, if scaith should 
es 
O pity, pity ?—O for pity stay them! 
Rah Pet go thy bad wexk woman: pity 
now! 
Rosa, support her hence. 
(Committing her ta Rosa, who now comes for- 
ward, and tearing himself away.) 
Hel, (endeavouring to run after him, and 
catch hold of him again.) 
O be not stern? beneath the ocean rather 
Would { had sunk to rest than been the 
cause ' 
Of horrid strife like this. O pity ! pity! 
TExeunr, she running out after him, distract- 
edly. 


Scene IV.—zserorz THE GATE OF THE 
CASTLE. 


A confused noise of an approaching crowd heard 
within, and presently enter, from the gate, 
Macweay, Bewtora, Locutarisn, and 
GLEN¥ADDER, with their attendants, con- 
ducted by Lorwx, and followed by a crowd of 
CAnesetnty who range themselves on both 
sides, 

Lorne. (to Maciean.) Now, chieftain, we 
the gate have pass’d,—the bound 

That did restrain us. Host and guest no 

more, 

But deadly foes we stand, who from this 


spot 
Shall never both with life depart. Now, 
And boldly say to him, if so thou darest, 
Who calle thee villain, murd’rer, traitor, cow- 


ard, 
That he belies thee. Turn then, Chief of 
Mull! 

Here, man to man my single arm to thine, 
I give thee battle ; or, refusing this, 
Our captive here retain thee, to be tried 
Before the summon’d vassals of our clans,‘ 
As suits thy rank and thine atrocious deeds. 
Take thou thy choice. 

Mac. Yes, John of Lorne, I turn. 
This turf on which we tread my death-bed is ; 
This hour my latest term; this sky of light 
The last that I shall lock on. “Draw thy 
5 sword: 
The guilt of many crimes o’erwhelms my 
7 spirit ; 
But never will I shame my brave Macleans, 


"By dying, as their chief, a coward’s death. 
‘De. Mh eh Lh os tke ea CY 
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Idly to look upon it? (going up fiercely to 
Lorne.) Turn me out 

The boldest, brawniest Campbell of your 
bands ; 

Aye, more than one, ag many as you will; 

And I the while, albeit these locks be grey, 

Teaning my aged back against this tree, 

Will show your youngsters how, in other 
days, 

Macleans dd fight, when baited round with 


foes. 
Lorne. Be still, Benlora; other sword than 
these, 
Thy chief's and mine, shall not this day be 
drawn. 
If I prevail against him, here with us 
Our captives you remain. If Iam conquer'd, 
Upon the faith and honour of a chieftain, 
Ye ehall again to Mull in safety go. 
Ben. Spoke like a noble chieftain ! 
Lorne. Ye shall, I say, to Mull in safely 
go. 
But there prepare ye to defend your coast 
Against a host of many thousand Campbells ; 
In which, be well assured, swords as good 
As John of Lorne's, to better fortune jJoin'd, 
Shall of your crimes a noble vengeance 
take. 


(Lorne and Maclean fight ; und after a combat 
of some length, Mactcan is mortully wound- 
ed, and the Campbell's gire a loud shout.) 
Mac. It is enough, frave Lorne; thia 

wound is death ; 

And better deed thou could’st not do upon me, 

Than rid me of alife disgraced and wretched. 

But guilty though I be, thou see’st full well, 

That to the brave epposed, arms in hand, 

Tam no coward.—Oh! could | as bravely, 

in home-rais'd broils, with violent men have 


strove, 
It had been well: but there, alas! £ proved 
A poor, irresolute, and nerveless wretch. 
(after a pause and struggling for breath.) 

To live, alas! in good men’s memicriea 

Detested.and contemn’d :—to be with her 

For whom I thought to bek——Come, gloomy 

grave! 

Thou cover’st all! 

(after another painful struggle, every one stend- 
ing in deep silence round him, and Lorne 
bending over him compassionately.) 

Pardon of man I ask not, 

And merit not—brave Lorne I ask it not; 

Though in thy piteous eye a look I see 

That might embolden me. ‘There is above 

One who doth know the weakness of our na- 

ture,— 

Our thoughts and conflicts:—AJ] that e'er 

have breathed ; 

The bann’d and bless’d must pass to him:— 

my soul 

Into his hands, in humble penitence, 


I do commit. _ (dies.) 
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Enter AncyLL, and Hexen following him, at- 
tended by Rosa. 


Lorne. (to attendants.) Als, prevent her! 
(endeavouring to keep her back.) 
Helen, come not hither: This is no sight for 
thee. 
Helen. (pressing forward and seeing the bo- 
) 


y 
Qh! oh! and hast thou dealt with him so 
quickly, 
Thou fell and ruthless Lorne ?—no time al- 


low'd !— (kneeling by the body.) 
O that within that form sense still were lodg- 
! 


ed! 

To hear my voice,—to know that in my 
heart 

No thought of thee——Let others scan thy 
deeds, 


Pitied and pardon’d art thou here. (her hand 

on her breast.) Alas! 

So quickly fell on thee th’ avenging stroke ! 

No sound of peace came to thy dying ear, 

No look of pity to thy closing eyes! 

Pitied and pardon’d art thou in this breast, 

But canst not know it now.—Alas! alas! 
Arg. (to attendants.) Prepare ye speedily to 

move the body. 

Mean time, our prisoners within the castle 

Secure ye well, 

(To other attendants who lay hold of Lochta- 
rish and Glenfadden, while Benlora, draw- 
ing his sword, attacks furiously those who 
attempt to seize and disarm him, and they, 
closing round and endeavouring to overpow- 
er him, he is mortally wounded in the scuf- 


le. 
Ben. Ay, bear me now within your prison 
walls: 
Alive, indeed, thought ye to bind me? No. 
‘Two years within your dungeons have I lived, 
But lived for vengeance: closed that hope, 
the earth 
Close o'er me too !—alive to bind Benlora! 
(falls.) 
Lorne. (running up to him.) Ha! have ye 
slain him?—fierce and warlike spir- 
it! 
Pm glad that thou hast had a soldier's 
death, 
Arms in thy hands, all savage as thou art. 
(turning toe Lochtarish and Glenfadden.) 
But thou, the artful, base, contriving vil- 
Jain, 
Who hast of an atrocious, devilish act 
The mover been, and this thy vile associate, 
Prepare ye for the vilfain’s shameful end, 
Ye have so dearly earn'd. 
(Waving his hand for the attendants to lead 
them uff.) 
Lock. Be not so hasty, Lorne.—Think’st 
thou indeed 
Ye have us here within your grasp, and 
nought 
Of hostage or security retain’d for our pro- 
tection ? 


Loch. Deal with us as ye will : 
But if within a week, return’d to Mull, 
In safety { appear not, with his blood, 
The helpless heir, thy sister’s infant son, 
Who in my mother’s house our pledge is 

kept, 

Must pay the forfeit. 

Hel. (starting up from the body in an agony 
of alarm.) 
O horrible! ye will not murder him? 
Murder a harmless infant! 

Loch. My aged mother, lady, loves her son 
As thou dost thine; and she has sworn to do 


it. 
Hel, Has sworn to do it! Ob! her ruthleas 
nature 

Too well I know. (te Lorne eagerly.) Loose 

them, and let them go, 
Lorne, Let fiends like these escape ?— 
Arg. (to Helen.) He does but threaten 
To move our. fears: they dare not slay the 
chud. 
Hel, They dare! they will!—O if thou art 
my father ! 

If nature’s band e’er twined me to thy heart 

As this Boot child to mine, have pity on me! 

Loose them and let them go !—-nay, do it 

quickly . 

O what is vengeance ! spare my infant's life. 

Unpitying Lorne! art thou a brother too? 

The hapless father’s blood is on thy sword, 

And wilt thou slay the child! O spare him ! 

spare him! 

(Knecling to Argyll and Lorne, who stand ir- 
resolute, salen ene Sir Hubert De Grey, 
carrying something in his arms, wrapped wj 
ina ‘mantle, and Followed by Mortou—On 
secing Sir Hubert, she springs from the 
ground, and rushes forward to flim) 

Ha‘: art thou here ? in blessed hour return’d 

To join thy prayers with mine,—to move their 

hearts— 

Their flinty. hearts ;—to bid them spare my 

child ! 


De Grey. (lifting up the mantle and show- 
ing a sleeping child.) 
The prayer is heard already : look thou here 
Beneath this mantle where he soundly sleeps. 
(Helen utters a ey of joy, and holds out her 
arms for the child, but at the same time sinks 
to the ground, embracing the knees of Sir 
Habert—Argyll and Lorne run up te him, 
and all their Vassals, &¢. crowding round, 
close them about on every side, whilea gene- 
ral murmur of exultation is heard through 
the whole—Lochtarish and Glenfadden, 
with those who guard them, are struck with 
astonishment and consternation.) | 
Arg. (to those who guard Lochtarish, &c. 
stepping forward from the crowd.) 
Lead to the grated keep your prisoners, 
There to abide their doom. Upon the guilty 
Our vengeance fulls, and only on the guilty, 
To all their clan besides, in which I know 
Full many a gallant heart included is, 
T ehill avteand « hand af amit 
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Between us be: and trust we still to find 
them 

The noble, brave Macleans, the valiant foes, 

That, ere the dark ambition of a villain, 

‘or wicked ends, their gallant minds had 
warp'd, 

We heretofore have found them. O that men 

In blood so near, in country, and in valour, 

Should spend in petty broils their manly 
strength, 

That might, united for the public weal, 

On foreign foes such noble service do! 

© that the day were come when gazing 
southron, 

Whilst these our mountain warriors, mar- 
shalled forth 

To meet in foreign climes their country's 


foes. 

Along their crowded cities slowly march, 

To sound of warlike pipe, their plaided bands, 

Shall say, with eager fingers pointing thus, 

“Behold those men!—their sunn'd but 
thoughtful brows : 

Their sinewy limbs; their broad and portly 
chests, 

Lapp’d in their native vestments, rude but 
graceful !|— 

Those be our hardy brothers of the north ;— 

The bold and gencrous race, who haye, be- 
neath 

The frozen circle and the burning line, 

‘The rights and freedom of our native lend 

Undauntedly maintain’d,” Come that day 


wi 
When in the grave this hoary head of mine, 
And many after heads, in death are laid ; 
And happier men, our sons, shall live to see 
it. 


O may they prize it too with grateful hearts ! 
And, looking back on these our stormy days 
Of other years, pity, admire, and pardon 
The fierce, contentious, ill-directed valour 
Of gallant fathers, born in darker times. 





EPILOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY HENRY MACKENZIF, E8Q. 


Well! here I am, those scenes of suff’ring 
over, 


Safe among you, “a widowed thing” no 
more ; 

And though some squeamish critics still con- 
tend, 


That not so soon the tragic tone should end, 

No flippant epilogue, with smiling face, 

Eldow her serious sister from the place ; 

I stand prepased with precedent and custom, 

To plead the adverse doctrine—wont you 

7 trust ‘em ? 

I think you will, and now the curtain’s down, 

Unbend your brows, nor on my prattle 
frown 








Our moody Lords would let their Vassals ragey 

And while they drove men'sherds, and burnt 
their houses, : 

To some lone isle condemn’d their own poor 
spouses ; 

Their portion—drowning when the tide 
should serve ; id 

Their separate aliment—a leave to starve; 

And for the Scottish rights of Dower and 
Tierce, 

A deep sca burial, and an empty hearse. 

Such was of old ihe fuss about this matter; 
In our good times ‘tis managed greatly bet- 


When modern ladies part with modern lords, 
Their business no such tragic tale affords ; 
Their“ Family Legends,” in the Charter-chest, 
In deeds of ink, not deeds of blood, consist ; 
In place of raffians ambushed in the durk, 
Comes, with his pen, a harmless lawyer's 


clerk, 

Draws a long—bond, my lady packs her 
ngs. 

And leaves her mate to smoothe his ruffled 


wings. 
In the free code of first enlighten'd France, 
Marriage was broke for want of convenance ; 
No fault to find, no grievances to tell, 
But, like Sent shoes, they did not jit quite 
el 


well. 
The lady curt’sied, with “ Adieu, Monsieur,” 
The husband bow'd, or shrugg’d “de tout 
mon coeur !”” 
“L'affaire est faite;" each partner free to range, 
Made life 2 dance, and every dance achange. 
In England’s colder soil they scarce con- 
trive 
To keep these foreign freedom-plants alive ; 
Yet in some gay parterres we've seen, evy'n 
there, 
Its blushing fruit this frail exotic bear ;— 
Couples make shift to slip the marriage chain, 
Cross hands—cust off—and are themselves 
again. (bell rings.) 
But, soft! { hear the Prompter’s summons 


rung, 
That calls me off, and stops my idle tongue ; 
A sage, our fair and virtuous Author's friend, 
Shakes his stern head, and bids my nonsense 
end ;— 
Bids me declare, she hopes her parent land 
Mey. Jong this current of the times withstand ; 
hat here, in purity and honour bred, 
Shall love and duty wreath the nuptial bed ; 
The nave “good husband, and hi faithful 
wife, 
Revere the sacred charities of li 
And bid their children, like the sires of old, 
Firm, honest, upright, for their country bold? 
Here, where “ Roine's eagles found unvan- 
quished foes,” 
The Gallic vulture fearlessly oppose, 
Chase from this favoured isle, with baffled 
ving, 
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PREFACE. 





In calling the following pieces Metrical Le- 
ends, I do not use the term as denoting fic- 
titious stories, but as chronicles or memorials. 
The acts of great men, as related in history, 
are so blended with the events of the times in 
which they lived, and with the acts of their 
contemporaries, that it is difficult for a great 
proportion of readers to form, at the conclu- 
sion of the history, a distinct idea of ail they 
have really performed: and even of those 
who might do so without difficulty, how few 
bestow their leisure in fairly considering those 
claims of the great and the good to their 
respect and adiniration! Biography, where 
sources of information regarding the private 
character and habits of the individual remain, 
has made amends for this unavoidable defect 
in history, and is a most instructive and in- 
teresting study. Yet the minute detail of the 
character too often does the same injury to 
the departed Great, which a familiar acquain- 
tance still oflener does to the living; fora 
lengthened, unrelieved account is very un- 
favourable to that rousing and generous ad- 
miration which the more simple and distant 
view of heroic worth is fitted to inspire ;—an 
impulse most healthful and invigorating to 
the soul. 

Romance, in verse and in prose, has, and 
often successfully, attempted to supply those 
deficiencies, by edding abundance of fictitious 
circumstances to the traces of history and bi- 
ography—a task pleasing to the writer and the 
reader. But in her zeal to display the ab- 
stract perfections of a hero, she has not rested 
satisfied with additions ; she has boldly and 
unwarrantably made use of absolute contra- 
dictions to those traces, even when generally 
known and well authenticated. This is the 

reatest injury to the Mighty Dead. It is 
throwing over the venerated form of a majes- 
tic man, a gauzy veil, on which is delineated 
the fanciful figure of an angel. If time has 
removed that form to such a distance, that a 
faint outline only can be perceived, let us 
still behold the outline unshadedand unchang- 
ed. ‘Disturb not the ashes of the dead," is a 
sentiment acknowledged and obeyed by evel 
feeling mind ; but to disturb those memorials 
of worth—those shadowings of the soul—what 
may be called their intellectual remains, is by 
far the greatest sacrilege. 

My reader must not, however, suppose that 


- T would debar romance from the use of. every 


real name, and oblige her to people her stories 
entirely with beings fictitious both in name 
and character. ‘his would be too rigid. 
Where history is soobscure or remote, that 
we know little of a hern hnt hie name then on, 








mance writer may seize it as lawful spoil ; for 
he cannot thereby confuse our ideas of truth 
and falsehood, or change and deform what has 
no form. {t is only when a character known, 
though imperfectly, is wrested from the events 
with which it was really connected, and over- 
laid at the same time with fanciful attributes, 
that this can be justly complained of. 

Having this view of the subject in my 
mind, and a great desire, notwithstanding, to 
pay some tribute to the memory of a few char- 
acters for whom I felt a peculiar admiration 
and respect, I have ventured upon what may 
be considered, in some degree, as a new at- 
tempt,—to give a short descriptive chronicle 
of those noble beings, whose existence has 
honoured human nature and benefited man- 
kind, 

In relating a true story, though we do not 
add any events or material circumstances to 
it, and abstain from attributing any motives 
for action, which have not been credibly re- 
ported, or may not be fairly inferred, yet, how 
often do we spontaneously, almost unwitting- 
ly, add description similar to what we know 
must have belonged to the actors and scenery 
of our story! Our story, for instance, says, 
“that a man, travelling at night through o 
wild forest, was’ attacked by a band of rob- 
bers.'' Our story-teller adds,“ that the night 
was dark as piteh, scarcely a star to be seen 
twinkling between the drifted clouds ; that 
the blast shook the trees, and howled dis- 
mally around him.” Our story says, “ that 
hearing the sound of approaching steps, he 
went behind a tree to wait till the robbers 
should pass, but unfortunately stumbling, the 
noise of his fall betrayed him, and he was 
seized upon, wounded, and stripped of every 
thing he possessed.” Our story-teller adds, 
(particularly if the subject of the story is 
known to be of a timid spirit,) “that their 
footsteps sounded along the hollow ground 
like the trampling of a host; that he stopped 
and listened with fearful anxiety ; that, on 
their nearer approach, voices were mingled 
with the sound, like the hoarse deep accents 
ofa murderer; that he trembled with fear ; 
that, in quitting the path, every black stump 
or bush seemed to him a man in armour; 
that his limbs shook so violently, he could 
not raise his feet sufficiently to disentangle 
them from the fern and long grass which im- 
peded him,” &c. Or ourstory may say,“ that 
the daughter of a proud chief’ stole from his 
castle on a summer morning, and joined her 
expecting lover inaneighbouring wood.” The 
story-teller says, ‘she opened the door of her 
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sonely lest ‘any one should be a-stir in the 
family; that the sun shone softly through 
the ruddy air, on the fresh green boughs and 
dewy-webbed plants as she passed, and that 
she sighed to think she might never return to 
the haunts of her childhood any more.” The 
story says, “ she fled with him on horseback; ” 
and the story-teller cannot well say less than, 
“ that he set her on a beautiful steed, which 
stood ready caparisoned under the trees; that 
the voice of her lover gave her courage ; that 
they passed over the elent country, in which 
not even a peasant was to be seenat his early 
labour, with the swiftness of an arrow, and 
every stream they crossed gave them confi- 
dence of escaping pursuit,” &c. And thus 
our story-teller goes on, being present in im- 
agination to every thing he relates, and de- 
scribing the feelings, sounds, and appearances 
which he conceives must naturally have ac- 
companied the different events of his story, 
almost, as I said before, without being aware 
that he is taking so much of what he relates 
entirely for granted. 

Tn imitation then of this human propen- 
sity, from which we derive so much pleasure, 
though mischievous, when not indulged with 
charity and moderation, I have written the 
following Metrical Legends, describing such 
acenes as truly belong to my atory, with oc- 
casionally the feelings, figures, and gestures 
of those whose actions they relate, and also 
assigning their motives of action, as they may 
naturally be supposed to have existed. 

The events they record are taken from 
sources sufficiently authentic; and where 
any thing hag been reasonably questioned, I 
give some notice of the doubt. 1 have endeay- 
oured to give them with the brief simplicity 
of'a chronicle, though frequently stopping in 
my course, where occasion for reflection or 
remark naturally offered itself, or proceeding 
more slowly, when objects, capable of inter- 
esting or pleasing description tempted me to 
linger. Though my great desire has been to 
display such portraitures of real worth and 
noble heroism, as might awaken high and 
ponerous feelings in a youthful mind; yet [ 

ave not, as far as I know, imputed to my 
heroes motives or sentiments beyond what 
their noble deeds do fairly warrant. 1 have 
made each Legend short enough to be read 
in one moderate sitting, that the impression 
might be undivided, and that the weariness 
of a story, not varied or enriched by minuter 
circumstances, might be, if possible, avoided. 
—It_has, in short, been my aim to produce 
sentimental and descriptive memorials of ex- 
alted worth. 

The manner of the rhyme and versification 
I have, in some degree, borrowed from my 
great contemporary Sir Walter Scott ; follow- 
ing in this respect, the example of many of 
the most popular poets of the present day. 
Let it not, however, be supposed, that I pre- 
sume to believe myself a successful borrower. 





and catch another ; and if, instead of the easy, 
light, rich, and fenciful variety of his rhyme 
and measure, the reader should perceive that 
I have, unfortunately, found others of a far 
different character, I ought not to be greatly 
surprised or offended. But, indeed, £ have 
been almost forced to be thus presumptuous ; 
for blank verse, or heroic rhyme, being grave 
and uniform in themselves, require a story 
varied with many circumstances, and would 
only have added to the dryness of a chronicle, 
even though executed with a skill which I 
pretend not to possess, Yet, when I say that 

have borrowed, let it not be supposed I have 
attempted to imitate his particular expres- 
sions; I have only attempted to write in a 
certain free irregular measure, which, but 
for him, I should probably never have known 
or admired. 

These days are rich in Poets, whose fertile 
imaginations have been chiefly employed in 
national or Eastern romance ; the one abound- 
ing in variety of character, event, and descrip- 
tion of familiar er grand objects, and enli- 
vened with natural feelings and passions ; the 
other, decorated with more artificial and lux- 
urious description, and animated with exag- 
gerated and morbid emotions, each in its own 
way continually exciting the interest and 
curiosity of the reader, and leading him on 
through 2 paradise of fairy-land. In these 
days, therefore, Legends of' real events, and 
characters already known to the world, even 
though animated with a warmth of sentiment, 
and vividness of description far exceeding my 
ability to give, have not the same chance for 
pony larity which they might formerly have 

ad. I own this, and am willing unrepining- 
ly to submit to disadvantages which arise 
from suck a delightful cause. For who would 
wish, were it possible, to remove such an im- 
pediment for his own convenience ! It is bet- 
ter to take @ humble place with such contem- 
poraries, than to stand distinguished ina des- 
ert place. 1 only mention this circumstance 
to bespeak some consideration and indulgence 
from readers accustomed to such intoxicating 
entertainment. 

The hero of my first Legend is one, at the 
sound of whose name some sensation of pride 
and of gratitude passes over every Scottish 
heart. fe belongs indeed to the “land of the 
mountain and the flood,” which, till of later 
years, waa considered by her more fertile 
neighbour ag a lend of poverty and barrenness; 
but the generous devotedness of a true pat- 
riot connects him with the noblest feelings of 
all mankind ; or if the contemplation of that 
excellence be more circumscribed, the feeling 
in his countrymen which arises from it, is for 
that very reason the deeper and the dearer. 
The circumstancesof the times which followed 
him,—the continuance of Edward’s power in 
Scotland, destroyed, many years after, by the 
wisdom and perseveranee of a most gallant 
and popular king, has made the name of Wak 


tures, conducts a character of most 
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of Scotland, while his great actions are men- 
tioned so carelessly and briefly, that we read 
them with disappointment and regret. But 
when we remember, that, from being the 
younger son of a private gentleman of small 
xonsideration, he became the military leader 
and governor of the whole nation, whose 
hereditary chieftains, accustomed to lead their 
clans to battle, were both proud and numer- 
ous, we may well suppose that all related of 
him by his friend and contemporary, Blair, 
which makes the substance of the blind 
Minstrel’s poem, is true; or, at least, if not 
entirely correct, does not exceed the truth. 

The mixture of fiction which is found in it, 
forms no reasonable objection to receiving 
those detaile that are probable and coincide 
with general history and the character and 
circumstances of times, To raise his 
country from the oppression which her no- 
bles so long and so basely endyred ; to make 
head against such a powerful, warlike and 
artful enemy ; to be raised by so many heredi- 
tary chiefs to be warden or protector of the 
realm, on whose behalf he, as a rival power, 
entered into compacts and treaties with the 
Monarch, who had England and some fair 
provinces of France under his dominion, pre- 
supposes a fortune and ability in war, joined 
with talents for governing, equal to all that 
his private historian or even tradition has as- 
cribed to him. We may smile at the won- 
derful feats of atrength related of him by 
Blind Harry, and traditionally received over 
the whole country ; but when we consider 
that his personal acts, when still very young, 
are the only reason that can be given for at- 
tracting so many followers to his command, 
we must believe that his lofty soul and pow- 
erful intellect were united toa body of ex- 
traordinary strength and activity. Wallace 
Wight, or the Strong, is the appellation by 
which he is distinguished in his own country ; 
and the romantic adventures of a Robin Hood 
are by tradition fondly joined to the mighty 
acts of Scotland's triumphant deliverer. 

His character and story are in every point 
of view particularly fitted either for poetry or 
romance ; yet, till very lately, he has not been 
the subject, as far as 1 know, of any modern 
pen. allace, or the Field of Falkirk, writ- 
ten in nervous and harmonious verse, by a 
genius particularly successful in describing 
the warlike manners and deeds of ancient 
times, and in mixing the rougher qualities of 
the veteran leader with the supposed tender- 
ness of a lover, is a poem that does honour to 
its author and to the subject she has chosen. 
Wallace, or the Scottish Chief, which through 
a rich variety of interesting, imaginary adyen- 
fect 
virtue and heroism to an affecting and tragi- 
eal end—is a romance deservedly popular. 
This tribute to the name of Wallace from two 
diatinovished Fnelehk women. 1 mention 


said against mixing true with fictitious his- 


toe 
allace, it must be owned, though several 
times the deliverer of his country from the 
immediate oppression of her formidable ene- 
my, was cut off in the midst of his noble ex- 
ertions and left her in the power of Edward ; 
therefore he was not, in a full sense, the de- 
liverer of Scotland, which was ultimately res- 
cued from the yoke by Robert Bruce. But 
had there been uo Wallace to precede him, 
in all human likelihood, there would have 
been no Bruce. Had it not been for the suc- 
cessful struggles of the first hero, the country, 
with her submissive nobles, would have been, 
so completely subdued and permanently set- 
tled under the iron yoke of Edward, that the 
second would never have conceived the possi- 
bility of recovering its independence, The 
example set by Wallace, and the noble spirit 
he had breathed into his countrymen, were a 
pteparation—one may almost say, the moral 
implements by which the valiant and perse« 
vering Bruce accomplished his glorious task. 
The reader, perhaps, will smile at the ear- 
nestness with which I estimate the advantage 
of having been rescued from the domination 
of Edward, now, when England and Scotland 
are happily united ; makingone powerful and 
generous nation, which hath nobly maintain- 
ed, for so many generations, a degree of ra- 
tional liberty, under the form of'a limited mon- 
archy, hitherto enjoyed by no other people. 
But when we recollect the treatment which 
Treland received as a conquered country and 
of which she in some degree still feels the 
baneful effects, we shall acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the blessing of having been united 
to England under far different circumstances. 
Nay, it may not, perhaps, be estimating the 
noble acts of William Wallace at an extrava- 
peat rate to believe, that England as well ae 
otland, under Divine Providence, may owe 
its liberty to him: for, had the English crown, 
at so early a period, acquired such an acces- 
sion of power, it would probably, like the 
other great crowns of Europe, have establish- 
ed for itselfa despotism which could not have 
been shaken. 
In comparing the two great heroes of that 
riod, it should always be remembered, that 
ruce fought for Scotland and her crown con- 
joined 5 Wallace, for Scotland alone; no 
Chronicler or Historian, cither English or 
Scotch, having ever imputed to him any but 
the purest and most disinterested motives for 
his anwearied and glorious exertions. 








* Since the above observations ¥ 
Mrs. Heman’s prize-poem, on the given subject 
of the meeting between Wallace and Bruce on 
the banks cf Carron, has appeared, with its fair- 
won honours on its brow ; and there isa Play on 
the life of our hero, from the pen ofa very young 

id mising dramatist, which is at present re- 
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The hero of my second Legend is Colum- 
bus; who, to the unfettered reach of thought 
helonging to a Philosopher, the sagacious in- 
trepidity of a chieftain or leader, and the ad- 
venturous boldnesa of a discoverer, added the 
gentleness and humanity of a Christian. For 
the first and last of these qualities he stands 
distinguished from all those enterprising chiefa 
who followed his steps. The greatest event 
in the history of Columbus takes place at the 
beginning, occasioning so strong an excite- 
ment that what follows after, as immediately 
connected with him, (his persecution and suf: 
feringa excepted,) are comparatively flat and 
uninteresting ; and then itis our curiosity re- 
garding the inhabitants and productions of 
the new world that chiefly occupy our atten- 
tion. Landing on some new coast ; receiy- 
ing visits from the Indians and their Caziques; 
bartering beads and trinkets for gold or pro- 
visions, under circumstances similar to those 
attending his intercourse with so many other 
places ; nautical observations, and continued 
mutinies and vexations arising from the ava- 
rice and ambition of his officers, are the 
changes continually recurring. His history, 
therefore, circumstantially, rather obscures 
than displays his greatness ; the outline bein, 
80 fen and simple, the detail so ‘unvaried 
and minute. The bloody, nefarious, and suc- 
cessful adventures of Cortes and Pizarro, keep 
their heroes (great men of a more vulgar cast,) 
constantly in possession of the reader's atten- 
tion, and have rendered thrin favourable sub- 
jects of history, tragedy, and romance. But 
the great consequences and change in human 
affairs which flowed from the astonishing en- 
terprise of Columbus, have made his existence 
as one of the loftiest landmarks in the route of 
time. And he is a hero who may be said to 
have belonged to no particular country; for 
every nation has felt tie effects of his power- 
fal mind ; and every nation, in the days at 
least in which he lived, was unworthy of him. 
This, notwithstanding’ these poetical defects 
in his story, has prevented him from being 
neglected by poets. The first epic poem pro- 
duced in the continent which he discovered, 
has, with grcat propriety, Columbus for its 
hero; and fragments of a poom on the same 
noble subject, published some years ago in 
this country, have given us cause to regret, 
that the too great fastidiousness of the author 
should have induced him te publish fragments 
only : a fastidiousness which, on this occa- 
sion, had been better employed, as such a dis- 
position most commonly is, against others and 
not hiinself. 

The subject of my third Legend is a wo- 
man, and one whose name is unknown in 
history. It_was indeed unknown to myself 
till the publication of Mr. Rose’s answer to 
Fox's History of James If.,in the notes to 
which work a very interesting account of her 
will be found, given in extracts from Lady 
Morray’s narrative a MS hithacin annette 




















More extraordinary, as she married into a 
family of my own name, from which it is sup- 
posed, my forefathers took their descent ; one 
of my ancestors also being the friend of that 
Baillie of Jerviswood, who suffered for the 
religion and independence of his country, and 
engaged in the same noble cause which 
obliged him, about the time of Jerviswood’s 
death, to fly from Scotland and spend several 
years ina foreign land. Had her character, 
claiming even this very distant and slight 
connection with it, been known to mé in my 
youthful days, 1 might have suspected that 
early association had something to do in the 
great admiration with which it has inspired 
me ; but becoming first acquainted with it 
when the season of ardour and enthusiasm is 
past, I believe I may be acquitted from all 
charge of partiality. “It appears to me that. a 
more perfect female character could scarcely 
be imagined ; for while she is daily exercised 
in all that is useful, enlivening and endearing, 
her wisdom and courage on every extraordi- 
nary and difficult occasion, give a full assur- 
ance to the mind, that the devoted daughter 
of Sir Patrick Hume, and the tender help- 
mate of Baillie, would have made a most able 
and magnanimous queen. 

The aceount we have of her is given by her 
own children ; but there isa harmonious con- 
sistency, and an internal evidence of' truth 
through the whole of it, which forbids us to 
doubt. At any rate, the leading and most 
singular events of her life, mentioned in the 
inscription on her tomb, from the pen of Judge 
Burnet, must be true. But after having writ- 
ten the Legend from Mr. Rose’s notes alone, 
T have been fortunate enough to see the orig- 
inal work from which they were taken ; and, 
availing myself of this advantage, have added 
some passages to it which I thought would 
increase the interest of the whole, and set the 
character of the heroine in a still more favour- 
able light. For this I am indebted to the 
kindness and liberality of Thomas Thomson, 
Esq. keeper of the Registers, Edinburgh, who 
will, 1 hope, be induced, ere long, to give 
such a curious and interesting manuscript to 
the public. 

I might have selected for my heroine, wo- 
men who, in high situations of trust, as sover- 
cigns, regents, and temporary governors of. 
towns, castles, or provinces, and even at the 
head of armies, have behaved with a wisdom 
and courage that would have been honour- 
able for the noblest of the other sex. But to 
vindicate female courage and abilities has not 
been my aim. I wished to exhibit a perfec- 
tion of character which is peculiar to woman, 
and makes her, in the family that is blessed 
with such an inmate, through every vicissi- 
tude of prosperity and distress, something 
which man can never be. He may indeed 
be, and often is, as tender and full of gentle 


offices as a woman ; and sfie may be, and has 





* without any implied inferiority; and I hope 
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the character of both will be most admired 
when these qualities cross them but tran- 
siently, like passing gleams of sunshine in a 
stormy day, and do not make the prevailing 
attribute of either. A man seldom becomes a 
careful and gentle nurse, but when actuated 
by strong affection; a woman is seldom 
roused to great and courageous exertion but 
when something most dear to her is in imme- | 
diate danger : reverse the matter, and you de-j 
form the fair seemliness of both. It is from! 
this general impression of their respective 
natures that tenderness in man is so pathetic, 
and valour in woman sosublime. A wise and 
benevolent Providence hath made (hem par- 
take of each other’s more peculiar qualities, 
that they may be meet and rational compan- 
ions to one another—that man may be beloved, 
and woman regarded with reapect. 

What has been considered as the jealousy 
of man lest woman should become his rival, ; 
is founded, I believe, on a very different prin- | 
ciple. In regard to mental acquirements of} 
an abstruse or difficult kind, though a pretty | 
general disapprobation of them, when found 
in the possession of women, is felt, and too 
often expressed in illiberal and unworthy 
phrase, yet, I apprehend, that had these been 
supposed to be cultivated without interfering 
with domestic duties, no prejudice would ey- 
er have been entertained against them. To} 
neglect useful and appropriate occupations, | 
for those which may be supposed to be con- 
nected with vanity, rather than with any oth- 
er gratification, is always offensive, But ifa 
woman possess that strong natural bent for 
learning which enables her to acquire it quick- 
ly, without prejudice to what is more neces- 
sary; or if her fortune be so ample that the 

reater part of her time reasonably remains at 
fer own disposal, there are few men, I be- 
lieve, who will be disposed to find fault with 
her for all that she may know, provided she 
make no vain display of her acquirements ; 
and amongst those few, I will venture tosay, 
there will not be one truly learned man to be 
found. Were learning chiefly confined to 

ownsmen, a country gentleman, who neg- 
lected his affairs and his husbandry to study 
the dead languages, would meet with as little 
quarter as she who is tauntingly called a 
learned lady. But as every one in the rank 
of a gentleman is obliged to spend so many 
years of his youth in learning Latin and! 
Greek, whatever may be his natural bias or‘ 
destined profession, he is never ridiculed, un- 
der any circumstances, for pursuing that 
which has already cost him so much labour. 
Women have this desirable privilege over 
the other sex, that they may be unlearned 


our modern zeal for education will never pro- 
ceed far enough to deprive them of this great 
advantage. Af the same time they may avow- 
edly and creditably possess as much learnin; 
er Foe, te, 


hers oe 











necessary occupations being here considered 
as approaching to a real breach of rectitude. 

“ My helpful child!” was the fond and 
grateful appellation bestowed upon our hero- 
ine, with her mother's dying blessing ; and 
could the daughters of every family conceive 
the self-approbation and happiness of cheerful 


jand useful occupation, the love of God and 


favour of man which is earned by this blessed 
character of helpfulness, how much vanity 


and weariness, and disappointment, and dis- 
content, would be banished from many a 
prosperous home! “It is more blessed to 


minister than be ministered unto,” said the 
most perfect character that ever appeared in 
human form, Could any young person of 
ever such a listless or idle disposition, not 
entirely debased by sclfishness, read, in the 
narrative alluded to, of the different occupa- 
tions of Lady Griseld Baillie and a sister of 
hers, nearly of her own age, whose time was 
mostly spent in reading or playing on a mu- 
sical instrument, and wish br one moment to 
have been the last mentioned lady, rather 
than the other? 

But in preferring a heroine ot this class for 
my Legend, | encountered a difficulty which, 
I fear, I have not been able to overcome ; the 
want of events, and the most striking circum+ 
stance of the story belonging to the earlier 
part of it, while the familiar domestic detaila 
of her life, which so faithfully reveal the 
aweetest traits of her character, are associated 
in our imaginations with ,what is considered 
as vulgar and mean. I have endeavoured by 
the selection I have made of things 1o be no- 
ticed, and in the expressions which convey 
them to the fancy, to offend, as little as might 
be, the fastidious reader; and 1 beg that he 
will on his part receive it, with indulgence. 

Of the few shorter pieces, contained in this 
small volume, I have little to say. The two 
first were originally written very rapidly for 
the amusement of a young friend, who was. 
fond of frightful stories ; but ] have since en- 
deavoured to correct some of the defects aris- 
ing from hasty composition. The third is 
taken from a true, or at least traditional story. 
It was told to me by Sir George Beaumont, 
as one which he had heard from his mother, 
the late Lady Beaumont, who said it wase 
tradition belonging to the castle of some Baron 
in the north of England, where it was believ- 
ed to have happened. It was recommended 
by him as a good subject fora ballad, and, 
with such a recommendation, 1 was easily 
tempted to endeavour, at least, to preserve its 
simple and striking circumstances, in that 
popular form. I have altered nothing of the 
story, nor have I added anything but the 
founding of the abbey and the Baron’s becom- 
ing a monk, in imitation of the ending of that 
exquisite ballad, The Eve of St. John, where 
so inuch is implied in so few words; the force 


and simplicity of which, I have always partic- 
‘< iE RE ete IL? AEE IL RT MERE) 
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‘ ‘with me) that it is more easily admired than 
imitated, 


‘There is a nun in Dryburgh bower 
Ne’er looks upou the sun; 

There is a monk in Melrose tower, 
He speaketh word to none. 


‘That nun who ne’er beholds the day, 
‘That monk who speaks to none, 

That nun was Smaylho’mes Lady gay. 
‘That monk the bold Baron,’ 


The fourth is taken from the popular story 
of Fadon, in the Blind Minstrel's Life of 
Wallace. Thatthe hero, in those days of su- 
perstition, and under the influence of com- 
panetion for a hasty deed, might not have 

ad some strong vision or dream, which, re- 





lated to his followers, migt give rise to such 
a story, I will not pretend tu say. However, 
it could not, with propriety, find a place in a 
legend which rejects fiction. Yet, thinking 


it pecaliarly fitted for the subject of a myste- 
rious ballad, and being loth to lose it entirely, 
I have ventured to introduce it to the reader 
in its present form. Ballads of this character 
generally arrest the attention and excite some 

legree of interest. They must be very ill- 
wiitten indeed if this fail to be the case ; and 
if some modern ballads of extraordinary pow- 
er, from a very witching pen, have not ren- 
dered the public less easy to please than they 
formerly were, I may hope that these produc- 
tions, slight as they are, will at least be re- 
ceived with forbearance. 

Having now said alt which, I believe, 1 
may reagonably say in explanation and behalf 
of the contents of my book, ] leave my reader 
to peruse it, perhaps, in nearly the same dis- 
position regarding it asif 1 had said nothing 
at allon the subject. But I have the satis- 
faction, at least, of having endeavoured to do 
justice to myself, and shall not be condemned 
unheard, 
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1. 

InsEnsigLr to high heroic deeds, 

4s there a spirit clothed in mortal weeds, 

Who at.the Patriot’s moving story, 

Devoted 10 his country’s good, 

Devoted to his country’s glory, 

Shedding for freemen’s rights his generous 
blood ;— 

List’neth not with breath heaved high, 

Quiv'ring nerve, and glistening eye, 

Feeling within a spark of heavenly flame, 

That with the hero’s worth may humble 
kindred claim ? 

If such there be, still let him plod 

On the dull foggy paths of care, 

Nor raise his eyes from the dank sod 

To view creation fair ; 

What Pools ey him the wond’rous works of 

‘od ? 

His soul with brutal things hath ta’en its 

earthy lair. 


lf. 
Come, youths, whose eyes are forward cast 
And in the future see the past,— 
‘The past, as winnow'd in the early mind 
With husk and prickle left behind ! 
Come ; whether under lowland vest 
Or, by the mountain-tartan prest, 
Your gen’rous bosoms heave ; 
Pausing a while in thoughtful rest, 
My legend lay receive. 
Come, ayed sires, who love to tell 
What fields were fought, what deeds were 


done ; 
‘What things in olden times befell,— 
Those good old times, whose term is run! 
Come ye, whose manly irengilt with pride 
Ts breasting now the present tide 
Of worldly strife, and cast aside 
A hasty glance at what hath been! 
Come, courtly dames, in silken sheen, 
And ye, who under thatched roofs abide ; 
Yea, ev’n the barefoot child by cottage fire, 
Who doth some shreds of northern lore ac- 
quire, 
By the stirr’d embers’ scanty light,— 
List to my legend lay of Wallace wight. 


Il. 
Scotland, with breast unmail'd, had sheath’d 
her sward, 
. Stifling each risin, 
, And sank beneath 
lord 
in sullen, deep despair. 
* The hold and castieg of the land 
Were by her hateful’foemen mann‘d. 
EEE 


Den ee 


curse and hopeless prayer, 
the Southron’s faithless 








Where her quell’d chiefs must tamely bear 
From braggard pride the taunting jeer. 
Her harvest-fields, by strangers reap’d, 
i Were in the stranger's garner heap’d. 
! The tenant of the poorest cot, 
Seeing the spoiler from his door 
| Bear unreproved his hard-earn'd store, 
Blush’d thus to be, and be a Scot. 
The very infant at his mother’s beck, 
{ Tho’ with writh’d lip and scowling eye, 
Was taught to keep his lisping tongue incheck, 
Nor curse the Southron passing by. 
Iv. 
Baron brave and girded knight, 
‘The tyrant’s hircling slaves could be ; 
Nor graced their state, nor held their right. 
Alone upon his rocky height, 
The eagle rcar'd his unstain‘d crest, 
And, soaring from his cloudy nest, 
Turn’d to the sun his daring eye, 
And wing'd at will the azure sky, 
For he alone was free. 


v 


Oh! who so base as not to feel 

The pride of freedom once enjoy’d, 

Tho’ hostile gold or hostile steel 

Have long that bliss destroy’d ! 

The meanest drudge will sometimes vaunt 

Of independent sires, who bore 

Names known to fame in days of yore, 

*Spite of the smiling stranger's taunt ; 

But recent freedom lost—what heart 

Can bear the humbling thought—the quick’. 
ning, mad'ning smart! 


Vi. 


Yes, Caledonian hearts did burn, 

And their base chain in secret spurn ; 

And, bold upon some future day, 

Swore to assert Old Scotland’s native sway ; 

But ‘twas in fitful thoughts that pass’d in 
thought away. 

Tho’ musing in lone cave or forest deep, 

Some generous youths might all indignant 
weep 5 

Or in the vision'd hours of sleep, 

Gird on their swords for Scotland’s right, 

And from her soil the spoiler sweep, . 

Yet all this bold emprise pass'd with the pass- 
ing night. 





VIL. 
But in the woods of Allerslie, 
Within the walls of good Dundee, 
Or by the pleasant banks of Ayr, 
Wand’ring o'er heath or upland fair, 
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Whose nightly thoughts for Scotlend’s weal, 
Which clothed his form in mimick steel, 
Which helm’d his brow, and glav'’d his hand, 
To drive the tyrant from the fond, 

Pass'd not away with passing slecp; 

But did, as danger nearer drew, 

Their purpos’d Bent the firmer keep, 

And still the bolder grew. 


VII. 
*Tis pleasant in his early frolick feats, 
Which fond tradition long and oft repeats, 
The op’ning of some dauntless soul to trace, 
Whose bright career of fame a country’s an- 
nals grace ; 
Yet. this brief legend must forbear to tell 
The bold adventures that befell 
The stripling Wallace, light and strong, 
The shady woods of Clyde among, 
Where, roaring o'er its rocky walls, 
The water's headlong torrent falls, 
Full, rapid, powerful, flashing to the light, 
‘Till sunk the boiling gulf beneath, 
It mounts again like snowy wreath, 
Which, scatter'd by contending blasts, 
Back to the clouds their treasure casts, 
A ceaseless wild turmoil, a grand and wond- 
rous sight ! 
Or, climbing Carthland’s Craigs, that high 
_ O'er their pent river strike the eye, 
‘Wall above wall, half veil’d, half seen, 
‘The pendant folds of wood between, 
With jagged breach, and rift, and scar, 
Like the scoreh‘d wreck of ancient war, 
And seem, to musing faney’s gaze, 
The ruin‘d holds of other days. 
His native scenes, snblime and wild, 
Where oft the youth his hours beguil’d, 
As forester with bugle horn ; 
As angler in the pooly wave ; 
As fugitive in lonely cave, 
Forsaken and forlorn ! 
‘When still, as foeman cross’d his way, 
Alone, defenceless, or at bay, 
He raised his arm for freemen’s right, 
And on proud robbers fell the power of Wal- 
lace wight. 


Ix. 


There is a melancholy pleasure 
In tales of hapless love ;—a treasure 
From which the sadden'd bosom borrows 
A short respite from present sorrows, 
And ev'n the gay delight to feel, . 
As down young cheeks the soft tears steal ; 
Yet will { not that woeful tale renew, 
And in light hasty words relate 
* How the base Southron’s arm a woman slew, 
And robb'd him of his wedded mate. 
The name of her, who shar'd his noble breast, 
Shall he remember’d and be blest. 
A sweeter lay, a gentler song, 
To those sad woes belong ! 


x 











In the hush’d sky, with fitful shine 

Jts unregarded brightness pours, 

Till from its spreading, darkly yolumed shroud 
‘The bursting tempest roars ; 

His countrymen with faithless gaze 

Beheld his vaiour's carly blaze. 


XI. 
But rose at length with swelling fame 
The honours of his deathiess name ; 
Till, to the country’s farthest bound, 
All gen’rous hearts atirr’d at the sound; 
‘Then Scotland's youth with new-wak‘d pride, 
Flock'd gladly to the hero’s side, 
In harness braced, with burnish’d brand, 
A brave and noble band! 


XII. 
Lenox, Douglas, Campbell, Hay, 
Boyd, Scrimger, Ruthven, Haliday, 
Gordon, Crawford, Keith, were there ; 
Lauder, Lundy, Cleland, Kerr, 
Steven, Ireland’s vagrant lord; 
Newbiggen, Fraser, Rutherford, 
Dundas and Tinto, Currie, Scott ; 
Nor be in this brave list forgot 
A Wallace of the hero’s blood, 
With many patriots staunch and good ; 
And first, though latest nam’d, there came, 
Within his gen'rous breast to hold 
A brother’s place,—true war-mate hold! 
The good, the gallant Grapain, 


XI. 
Thus grown to strength, on Biggar's well- 
fought field 
He made on marshall’ host his first essay ; 
Where Edward's gather'd powers, in strong 


array, 
Did to superior skill and valour yield, 
And gain’d the glorious day. 


XIV. 
Then at the forest kirk, that spot of ground 
Long to be honour’d, flush'd with victory, 
Crowded the Scottish worthies, bold and free, 
Their noble chieftain round ; 
Where many a generous heart. beat high 
With glowing cheek and flashing eye, 
And many a portly figure trod 
With stately steps the trampled sod. 
Banners in the wind were streaming ; 
In the morning light were gleaming 
Sword, and spear, and burnish'd mail, 
And crested heli, and avantail, 
And tartan plaids, of many a hue, 
In flickering sunbeams brighter grew, 
While youtlifat warriors’ weapons ring 
With hopeful, wanton brandishing. 

XV. 
There, midmost in the warlike throng, 
Stood William Wallace, tall and strong ; 
Towering far above the rest, 
With portly mien and a‘aple breast, 
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iv'n to the dullest peasant standing by, 

‘Who fasten’d atill on him a wondering eye, 

He seem’d the master-spirit Of the land. 
XVI. 

O for same magic power to give 

In vision’d form what then did live ! 

That group of heroes to pourtray, 

Who from their trammell'd country broke 

The hateful tyrant’s galling yoke 

On that eventful day ! 


XVILE. 
Behold! like changeful streamers of the 
North, 
Which tinge at times the wintry night, 
‘With many hues of glowing light, 
Their momentary forms break forth 
To fancy’s gifted sight. 
Each in his warlike panoply 
With sable plumage waving high, 
And burnish’d sword in sinewy hand, 
Appears a chieftain of command, 
hose will, by look or sign to catch, 
A thousand eager vassals watch. 
What tho’ those warriors, gleaming round, 
On peaceful death-bed never lay, 
But each, upon his fated day, 
His end on ficld or scaffold found ; 
Oh! start not at the vision bright, 
As if it were a ghastly sight ! 
For, ‘midst their earthly coil, they knew 
Feelings of joy so keen, a0 true. 
As he who feels, with up-rais’d eye, 
‘Thanks Heaven for life, and cannot rue 
The gift, be what it may the death that he 
shall die. 


XVI. 


Warden of Scotland, (not ashamed 

A native right of rule to own 

In worth and valour matchless shown) 

They William Wallace there proclaim’d ; 

And there, exultingly, each gallant soul, 

Ev'n proudly yielded to such high controul. 

Greater than aught a tyrant ere achiev'd, 

Was power so given, and so receiv’d. 

XIX. 

This truth fall well King Edward knew, 

And back his scatter’d host he drew, 

Suing for peace with prudent guile ; 

And Wallace in his mind, the while, 

Scanning with wary, wise debate 

The various dangers of the state, 

Desire of further high revenge foregoes 

To give the fand repose. 

But smother'd hatred, in the garb of peace, 

Did not, mean time, from fostile cunning 
cease ; 

But still more cruel deeds devis'd, 

In that deceitful seeming guised. 


XX. 
The Southron rulers, phrasing fair 


At the good town, so named, their court of 
Ayr. 

And at this general summons came 

The pride and hope of many a name, 

The love and anxious care of many a gentle 


dame. 
XXI. 

Ent'zing the fatal Barns, fair sight ! 
Went one by one the manly train, 
But neither baron, laird, nor knight, 
Did e’er return again. 
A heaven-commission’d friend that day 
Stopp’d Wallace, hast’ning on his way, 

Who, by some seeming chance detain’d, 
Had later at his home remain’d,) 
The horse's bridle sternly grasp'd, 
And then for rueful utterance gasp’d. 
“Oh! go not to the Barns of Ayr ! 
“Kindred and friends are murder’d there. 
“ The faithless Southrons, one by one, 
On them the hangman's task hath done, 
“ Oh! turn thy steed, and fearful ruin shun !”” 
He, shudd’ring, heard, with visage pale, a 
Which quietly chang’d to wrath’s terrifie 
ue 5 


And then apace came sorrow’s bursting wail ; 
The noble heart could weep that could not 


quail, 

“My friends, my kinsmen, war-mates, hold 
and true! 

“Met ye a villain’s end! Oh is it so with 
you!” 


XXII. 


The hero turn’d his chafing steed, 

And to the wild woods bent his speed. 
But not to keep in hiding there, 

Or give his sorrow to despair, 

For the fierce tumult in his breast 

To speedy, dreadful action press'd. 

And there within a tangled glade, 
List’ning the courser’s coming tread, 
With hearts that shar'd his ire and grief, 
A faithful band receiy'd their chief. 


XXIII. 


In Ayr the guilty Southrons held a feast, 
When that dire day its direful course had ran, 
And laid them down, their weary limbs to rest 
Where the foul deed was done. " 
But ere beneath the cottage thatch 

Cocks had crow’d the second watch ; 

When sleepers breathe in heavy plight, 
Press’d with the visions of the night, 

And spirits, from unballow’d ground, 
Ascend, to walk their silent round ; 

When trembles dell or desert heath, 

The witches’ orgy dance beneath,— 

To the roused Warder's fearful gaze, 

The Barns of Ayr were in a blaze. 


XXIV. 


The dense, dun smoke was jonnling: 


slow 
And stately, from the flaring wrec! 


below 


| And mantling far alof& in many a yolumed 
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*#Pinctur'd like glowing furnace-iron, beneath 
Jts awful canopy. 

" Red mazy sparks soon with the dense smoke 

blended, 
sAnd far around hike fiery sleet descended. 

' From the scorch’d and ¢rackling pile 
Fierce burst the growing flames the while ; 
Thro’ creviced wall and buttress strong, 
Sweeping the rafter’d roofs along ; 

, Which, as with sudden crash they fell, 

! Their raging fierceness seem’d to quell, 

And for a passing instant spread 
Q’er land and sea a lurid shade ; 

| Then with increasing brightness, high 

"In spiral form, shot to the sky 
With momentary height so grand, 

That chill’d beholders breathless stand. 


XXV. 


. Thus rose and fell the flaming surgy flood, 
"Pill fencing round the gulphy light, 
» Black, jagg'd, and bare, a fearful sight! 
# Like ruin grim of former days, 
Been ‘thwart the broad sun's setting tays, 
The guilty fabric stood. 


XXVI. 


And dreadful are the deaths, I ween, 
Which midst that fearful wreck have been. 
The pike and sword, and smoke and fire, 
“Pere minister'd to vengeful ire. 
lew-waked wretches stood aghast 
To see the fire-flood in their rear, 
“Close to their breast the pointed spear, 
And in wild horrour yell'd their last. 


XXVIL. 


But what dark figures now emerge 

From the dread gulph and crogs the light, 

Appearing on its fearful verge, 

Each like an armed sprite ? 

Whilst one above the rest doth tower,— 

A form of stern gigantic power, 

Whirling from his lofty stand 

The smoutd'ring stone or burning brand? 

Those are the leagued for Scotland’s native 
right, 

Whose clashing arms rang Southron’s knell, 

“When to their fearful work they fell,— 

That form is Wallace wight. 


XXVIIL 


And he like Heaven's impetuous blast 
Which stops not on its mission’d way, 

By early morn, in strong array, 

Onward to Glasgow past ; 

Where English Bierey held the rule ; 

Too noble and too brave to be a tyrant’s tool. 
A summon’d court should there have been, 
But there far other coil was seen. 

With fellest rage, in lane and street, 

Did herness'd Scot and Southron meet ; 
‘Well fought and bloody was the fierce afftay : 
But Piercy was by Wallace slain, 


XXIX. 

Nor paused he there, for ev’ning tide 
Saw him at BotAwell's hostile gate, 
Which might not long assault abide, 
But yielded to its fate. 
And on from thence, with growing force, 
He held his rapid, glorious course ; 4 
Whilst his roused clansmen, braced and bold, 
As town and castle, tower and hold, 
To the resistless victor fell, 
His patriot numbers swell. 
Thus when with current full and strng, 
The wintry river bears along 
Thro’ mountain pass, and frith, and plain ;— 
Streams that from many sources pour, 
Answer from far its kindred roar, 
And deep’ning echoes roar again. 
From its hill of heathy brown, 
The muirland streamlet hastens down; 
The mountain torrent from its rock, 
Shoots to the glen with furious shock ; 
E’en runlet low, and sluggish burn, 
Speed to their chief with many a mazy turn, 
And, in his mingled strength, roll proudly to 

the main, 


XXX. 


O’er Stirling’s towers his standard plays, 
Lorn owns his rule, Argyle obeys, 

In Angus, Merns, and Aberdeen, 

Nor English Lord nor Cerf is sewn ; 

Dundee alone ayerts King Edward's fate, 
And Scotland’s warden thunders at her gate. 


XXXI. 


But there his eager hopes are cross‘d; 

For news are brought of English host, 
Which fast approaching thro’ the land, 

At Stirling mean to make their stand. 
Faint speaks the haggard breathless scout, ' 
Like one eseaped from bloody rout,— 
“On, Cressingham, and Warren lead 
“The martial’d host with stalwart speed; 
“ Tt numbers thirty thousand men, 

“ And thine, bold chieftain, only ten.” 


XXXII. 


But higher tower'd the chieftain’s head, 
Broad grew his breast with ampler spread ;. 
Over check and brow the deep flush past, 
And to high Heaven his eyes he cast; 
Right plainly spoke that silent prayer, 

«“ My strength and aid are there !’* 

Then look’d he round with kindly cheer 
On his brave war-mates standing near, 
Who scann’d his face with eager eye 

His secret feelings to descry. 

“ Come, hearts! who, on your native soil, 
“For Scotland's cause have bravely stood, 
“ Come, brace ye for another broil, 

“ And prove your generous blood. 

« Let us but front the tyrent’s train. 
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XXXIIS. 
Nor dull of heart, nor slow were they 
Their noble Leader to obe 
Cheer’d with loud shouts 

command, 

Forthwith to bound them on their way. 
And straight their eager march they take 
O’er hill and heath, o'er burn and brake, 
Till marshall’d soon in dark array, 
Upon their destin’d field of war they stand. 


XXXIV. 


Behind them lay the hardy north; 

Before, the slowly winding Forth 

Flow’d o’er the noiseless sand ; 

Its full broad tide with fossy sides, 

Which east and west the land divides, 

By wooden bridge was spann’d. 

Beyond it, on a craggy stope, 

‘Whose chimney'd roofs the steep ridge cope, 
There smoked an ancient town; 

While higher on the firm-based rock, 
Which oft had braved war’s thunder-shock, 
Embattled turrets frown. 

A frith, with fields and woods, and hamlets 


he gave his prompt 


gay, 
And mazy waters, slyly seen, 
Glancing thro’ shades of alder green, 
Wore eastward from the sight to distance grey: 
While broomy knoll and rocky peal, 
And heathy mountains, bare and bleak, 
A lofty screen on either hand, 
Majestic rose, and grand. 


XXXV. 


Such was brs field on which with dauntless 
ride 
They did these coming foe abide ; 
Nor waited long till from afar 
Were spy’d their moving ranks of war, 
Like rising storm, which, from the western 
main, 
Bears on in seried length its cloudy train ;— 
Slowly approaching on the burthen’d wind, 
Moves each dark mass, and still another low- 
era behind. 
And soon upon the bridge appears, 
Darkly rising on the light, 
Nodding plumes and pointed spears, 
And, crowding close, full many a warlike 
night, 

Who from its narrow gorge successive pour, 
‘To form their ranks apon the northern shore. 
XXXVI. 

Now, with notes of practis‘d skill, 
English trumpets, sounding shrill, 
‘The battle’s boastful prelude give, 
Which answer prompt and bold receive 
From Scottish drum’s long rowling beat, 


» And,—sound to valiant clansmen sweet !— 


The highland pipe, whose Tengthend swell 
‘Of warlike pibroch, rose and fell, 
Like wailings of tue midnight wind, 
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XXXVII. é 
Then many a high-plumed gallant rear'd hi 
head. ‘ 





, 

And proudly smote the ground with firme: 
tread, s 

Who did, ere close of ev’ning, lye 

With ghastly face turn'd to the sky, 

No more again the rouse of war to hear. . 

And many for the combat burn'd, 

Who never from its broil return'd, 

Kindred or home to cheer. - 

How short the term that shall divide 

The firm-nery'd youth's exerted force, — 

The warrior, glowing in his pride, 

From the cold stiffen'd corse ! 

A little term, pass'd with such speed, 

As would in courtly revel scarce suffice, 

Mated with lady fair, in silken guise, 

The measur'd dance to lead. 


XXXVIII. 
His soldiers, firm as living rock, 
Now braced them for the battle’s shock ; 
And watch’d their chieftain’s keen looke.: 
glancing 
From marshall’d clans to foes advancing ; , 
Smiled with the smile his eye that lighten’d, ‘ 
Glow'd with the glow his brow that bright- 
en’d : 
But when his burnish'd brand he drew, 
His towering, form terrific grew, 
And every Scotchman, at the sight, 
Felt thro” his nerves a giant's might, ; 
And drew his patriot aword with ‘Wallace’. 
wight. we 








XXXIX. (G 


For what of thrilling sympathy, 

Did e’er in human bosom vie 

With that which stirs the soldier's breast, 

When, high in god-like worth confess'd, 

Some noble leader gives command, 

To combat for his native land ? 

No; friendship’s freely-flowing tide, 

The soul expanding ; filial pride, 

‘That hears with craving, fond desire 

The bearings of a gallant sire ; 

The yearnings of domestic bliss, 

Ev’n love itself will yield to this. “ 
XL. 

Few words the lofty hero utter’d, 

But deep response was widely mutter'd, 

Like echo’d echoes, circling round 

Some mountain lake’s steep rocky bound. 
XLi. 

Then rush’d they fiercely on their foes, 

And loud o'er drum and war-pipe rose 

The battle’s mingled roar. “st 

The eager shout, the weapon's clash; 

The adverse ranks’ first closing crash, 

The sullen hum of striving life 

The busy beat of trampling st: 
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XLIL 


pears cross'd spears, a bending grove, 

As front to front the warriors strove. 

Thro’ the dust-clouds, rising dun, 

‘Their burnish'd brands flash'd to the sun 
“With quickly changing, shiv’ring light, 
‘Like streamers on the northern night; 
While arrow-showers came hurtling past, 
Like splinter'd wreck driven by the blast, 
What time fierce winter is contending, 
‘With Norway’s pines, their branches rending. 


XLII. 


ILong penants, flags, and banners move 
The fearful strife of arms above, 

Not as display'd in colours fair, 

They floated on the morning air ; 

But with a quick, ungentle motion, 

Aa shected sails, torn by the blast, 
Flap round some vessel's rocking mast 
Upon a stormy ocean. 


XLIv. 


Opposing ranks, that onward bore, 

In tumult mix'd, are ranks no more ; 

Nor aught discern'd of skill or form ;— 

Ali a wild, bick’ring, steely storm ! 

While oft around some fay'rite Chieftain'’s 
crest, 

The turmoil thick’ning, darkly rose, 

As on rough seas the billow grows, 

O’er lesser waves high-heaved, but soon de- 
prest. 

‘Bo gallant Grame, thou noble Scot! 

Around thee rose the fearful fray, 

And other brave compeers of bold essay, 

Who did not spare their mothers’ sons that 


day, 
And ne’er shall be forgot. 
XLV. 


But where the mighty Wallace fought, 
Like spirit quick, like giant strong, 
Plunging the foe’s thick ranks among, 
Wide room in little time was hew'd, 
And grizly sights around were strew'd ; 
Recoil'd aghast the helmed throng, 
And every hostile thing to earth was brought. 
- Full strong and hardy was the foe 

To whom he gave a second blow. 
Many a Knight and Lord 

Fell victims to his sword, 

And Cressingham’s proud crest lay low. 


XLVI. 
And yet, all Southrons as they were, 
‘Their ranks dispers’d, their leader slain, 
Passing the bridge with dauntless air, 
They still came pouring on the plain; 
But weaken’d of its rafter’d strength, 
°Tie said by warlike craft, and trod 
By such successive crowds, at length 
The fabrick fell with ali its living Toad. 
Loud was the shriek the sinking Southrons 


Clutching each floating thing in vain, 
And strugs ling rose and sunk again, 
Who, ’midst the battle’s loud affray, 
Had the fair meed of honour sought, 
And on the field like lions fought. 


XLVII. 
And there, upon that field—a bloody field, 
Where many a wounded youth was lying, 
And many dead and many dying, 
Did England's arms to Scotland’s heroes yield- 
The close confusion opening round, 
The wild pursuit’s receding sound, - 
Is ringing in their ears, who low 
On cloated earth are laid, nor know, 
When those who chase and those who fly, 
With hasty feet come clatt’ring by, 
Or who hath won or who hath lost ; 
Save when some dying Scotchman lifts his 
head, 
And, asking faintly how the day hath sped, 
At the glad news, half from the ground 
Starts up, and gives a cheering sound, 
And waves his hand, and yields the ghost. 
A smile is on the corse’s cheek, : 
Stretch’d by the heather bush, on death-bed 
bare and bleak. 


XLVI, 


With rueful eyes the wreck of that dire hour, 
The Southron’s yet unbreken power, 

As on the river’s adverse shore they stood, 
Silent beheld, till, like a mountain flood, 
Rush’d Stirling's castled warriors to the plain ; 
Attack'd their now desponding force, 

And fiercely press’d their hasty course 

Back to their boasted native soil again. 


XLIX. 


Of foes so long detested,—fear'd, 

Were towns and castles quickly clear’d; 

Thro’ all the land at wil might freemen. 
range + 

Nor slave nor tyrant there appear'd ;, 

It was a blessed change ! 


L 


The peasant’s cot and homely farm, 
Hall-house and tower, secure from harm 
Or lawless spoil, again became 

‘The cheerful charge of wife or dame. 
*Neath humble roofs, from rafter slung 
The harmless spear, on which was hung 
The flaxen yarn in spindles coil’d, 

And leathern pouch and hozen soil’d, 
And rush or osier creel *, that held 

Both field and household gear; whilst swell'd 
With store of Scotland's fav’rite food, 
The seemly sack in corner stood; 
Remains of what the foe had left ; 

Glad sight to folks so Jong bereft! 

And Iook'd at oft and wisely spared, 

Tho’ still with poorer neighbours shared. 
The wooden quaigh t and trencher placed 
On the shelv'd wall, its pideness graced. 
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Beneath the pot red faggots glanced, 
And on the hearth the spindle danced, 
As housewife’s slight, ao finely true, 
The lengthen’d thread from distaff drew, 
While she, belike, sang ditty shrill 

Of Southron louns with le: n’d trill. 


LI. 
in castle hall with open gate, 
‘The noble Lady kept her state, 
With girdle clasp’a by gem of price, 
Buckle or hasp of rare device, 
Which held, constrain’d o’er bodice tight, 
Her woollen robe of colours bright ; 
And with bent head and tranquil eye, 
And gesture of fair courtesy, 
The stranger guest bade to her board 
‘Tho’ far a field her warlike lord. 
A board where smoked on dishes clear 
Of massy pewter, sav’ry cheer, 
And potent ale was foaming seen 
O’'er tankards bright of silver sheen, 
Which erst, when focmen bore the sway, 
Beneath the sod deep buried lay. 
For household goods, from many hoard, 
Were now to household use restored. 


LU. 
Neighbours with neighbours join’d, begin 
Their cheerful toil, whilst mingled din 
Of saw or hammer cleave the air, 
The roofless bigging * to repair, 
‘Phe woodman fells the gnarled tree, 
The ploughman whistles on the lea; 
The falkner keen his bird lets fly, 
As lordlings gaze with upcast eye ; 
‘The arrow'd sportsman strays at will, 
And fearless strays o’er moor and hill ; 
The traveller pricks along the plain ; 
‘The herdboys shout and children play ; 
Scotland is Scotland once again, 
And all are boon and gay. 


LIN. 
‘Thus, freedom from a grievous yoke, 
Like gleam of sunshine o’er them broke ; 
And souls, when joy and peace were new, 
Of every nature, kindlier grew. 
Lt was a term of liberal dealing, 
And active hope and friendly feeling; 
Thro’ all the land might freemen range, 
Tt was a blessed change ! 


Liv. 


So, when thro’ forest wild hath past 
The mingled fray of shower and blast, 
"Vissue of threaded gems is worn 
By flower and fern and bricr and thorn, 
While the scourged oak and shaken pine, 
Aloft in brighten’d verdure shine. 

. Then Wallace to St. Johnston went, 

, And thro’ the country quickly sent 
Summons to burgher, knight, and lord, 

_ Who, there convened, with one accord, 





* Bigging, house or building of aay kind, but 
zenerally rustic and mean. 








Took solemn oath with short debate, 

Of fealty to the state, 

Untila King’s acknowledged, rightful sway ,— 

A native King, they should ‘pith loyal hearts 
obe: 


And he with foresight wise, to spare 

Poor Scotland, scourged, exhausted, bare, 

Whose fields unplough’d, and pastures scant, 

Had brought her hardy sons to want, 

His conquering army southward led, 

Which was on England’s plenty fed : 

And there, I trow, for many months they took 

Spoil of the land which ill that hateful change 
could brook, 


LV. 

Edward, meantime, asham’d and wroth 

At such unseemly foil, and loth 

So to be bearded, sent defiance 

To Scotland's chief, in sure reliance 

That he, with all which he may southward 
bring, 

Of warlike foree, dare not encounter Eng- 
land’s King. 


wLVi. 


But Wallace, on the day appointed, 

Before this scepter'd and anointed, 

Who, strengthen’d with a num'rous host, 
There halted, to maintain his boast, 

On Stanmore’s height, their battle ground, 
With all his valiant Scots was found, 

A narrow space of stony moor, 

With heath and likens mottled o'er, 

And cross'd with dew-webs wiry sheen, 
The adverse By lay between, 

When upland mists had worn away, 

And blue sky oyer-head was clearing, 
And things of distant ken appearing 

Fair on the vision burst, that martial grand 


array, 
The forec on haughty Edward’s side, 
Spearmen and archers were desery'd, 
Line beyond line, spread far and wide, 
Receding from the eye ; 
While bristling pikes distinct and dark, 
As traced aloft. with edgy mark, 
Seem'd graven on the okys 
And armed Knights arm'd steeds bestriding, 
Their morions glancing bright, 
And to and fro their gay squires riding 
Tn warlike geer bedight. 
O’er all the royal standard flow, 
With crimson folds of gorgeous hue, 
And near it, ranged, in colours gay, 
Inferior flags and banners play, 
As broad-wing’d hawk keeps soaring high, 
Cireled by lesser birds, that whecling round 
him fly. 
Huge waggon, sleaded car, and wain, 
With dark, piled loads, a heavy train, 
Store-place of arms and ycoman’s cheer, 
Frown’d in the further rear. 


LVI. 


And martial’d on the northern ide, 
Yhe northern ranks the charge abide. 
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In numbers few, but stout of leart, 
Their nation’s honour to assert. 


LVitl. 
Thus on the field with clans and liegemen 


‘ood, 

England's great King, and Scotland’s War- 
den stood. 

That Monarch proud, did rightly claim 

*Mongst Europe’s Lords the fairest fame, 

And had, in cause of Christentic, 

Fought with bold Saracens right gallantly. 

‘That Warden was the noblest man 

‘That e’er grac’d nation, race, or clan, 

And grasp'd within his brave right hand 

A sword, which from the dust had rais'd his 
native land. 


LIX. 


Who had not cried, that look’d upon 

So brave and grand a sight, 

« What stalwart decds Sill here be done 

« Before the close of night!" 

But Edward mark’d with falt’ring wiil, 

‘The Scottish battle ranged with skill, 

Which spoke the Leader's powerful mind. 

On England ¢ host that number'd twice their 
foes, 

But newly raised, nor yet enured to blows, 

He rueful look’d, his purpose fail’d, 

He look’d again, his spirit quail'd, 

And battle gage declin'd. 


LX. 


And thus did he to Wallace yield, 

The bloodless honours of the field. 

But as the Southron ranks withdrew, 

Scarcely believing what he saw, 

'The wary Chief might not expose 

His soldiers to returning foes, 

Or ambush'd snare, and gave the order, 

‘With beat of drum and trumpet sounding, 

The air with joyous shouts resounding, 

To cross with homeward steps the English 
border, 


LXI. 
Scotland thus, from foes secure, 
Her prudent Chieftain to enure 
His nobles still to martial toil, 
Sought contest on a distant soil ; 
And many a young and valiant knight, 
For foreign wars were with their leader dight, 
And soon upon the seas careering 
In gallant ship, whose penants play, 
Waving and curling in the air, 
With changeful hues of colour fair, 
Themselves as gallint, boon, and gay, 
Their course with fav'ring breezes steering, 
To friendly France they held their way. 


LXi. 
And they upon the ocean met 
With warlike fleet, and sails full set, 
De Longoville, that bold outlaw, 
Whose name kept mariners in awe. 
This man, with al! his desp’rate crew 





One Scottish ship the pirate thought 
As on her boarded deck he fought, 
Cheer'd by his sea-mates’ warlike cries, 
A sure and easy prize. 


But Wallace’s mighty arm he felt; 


Yea, at his conqueror's feet he knelt; 

And there disdained not to crave 

And take the mercy of the brave ; 

For still, as thing by nature fit, 

The brave unto the brave are knit. 

Thus natives of one parent land, 

In crowded mart, on foreign strand, 

With quick glance recognize each other ; 
“That mien! that step! itis a brother! 
“'Tho’ mingled with a meaner race, 

“Tn foreign garb, 1 know that face, 

“‘ His features beam like those I love, 

* His limbs with mountain vigour move, 

« And tho’ go strange and alien grown, 
“The kindred tie my soul will own.” 

De Longoville, ev’n from that hour, a knight, 
True to his native King, true to the right, 
Fought with the Scottish hero to the end, 

In many a bloody field, his tried and valiant 


friend, 
LXIIL. 

And nobly in the lists of France, 
Those noble Scots with brand and lance, 
’Midst foreign knights and warriours blended, 
In generous rivalry contended, 
Whilst their brave Chieftain taught them still, 
The soldicr’s dext'rous art and leader's nobler 


skill. 
LXIV. 
But English Edward, tired the while 
Of life inert and covert guile, 
Most faithless to the peace so lately made, 
Was northward bound again, poor Scotland 
to invade. 
Then Wallace, with his valiant band, 
By Scotland’s faithful sons recall'd, 
hom foreign yoke full sorely gall'd, 
Must raise again his glaved hand 
To smite the shackles from his native land. 


LXV. 
Brave hearts, who had in secret burn'd, 
To see their country bear the yoke, 
Hearing their Warden was retnrn’d, 
Forth from their secret hidings broke, 
Wood, cave, or mountain-clif, and ran 
To join the wond'rous man. 


LXVL. 
It was a sight to chase despair, 
His standard floating on thie air, 
Which, curling oft with courteous wave, 
Still seem'd to beckon to the brave. 
‘And when approach'd within short space, 
They saw his form and knew his face,— 
‘That brow of hope, that step of power, 
Which stateliest strode in danger's hour,—. 
How glow'd each heart '—* Himself we see ! 
« What, tho’ but few and spent we be! 
“ The valiant heart- deSpaireth never ; 
« The rightful cause is strongest ever; 
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LXVIL. 


And he this flatt’ring hope pursued, 
And war with England’s King renew'd. 
By martial stratagem he took ~ 

St. Johnston’s stubborn town, a hold 

So oft to faithless tyrants sold ; 

And cautious patriots then forsook 
Ignoble shelter, kept so long, 

And join'd in arms the ardent throng, 
Who with the Warden southward past, 
Like clouds increasing on the blast. 


LXVdl. 


Fife from the enemy he won, 

And in his prosp’rous course held on, 

Til Edward's strength, borne quickly down, 
Held scarcely castle, tower, or town, 

In all the southern shires ; and then 

He turn'd him to the north again ; 

Where from each wall’d defence, the foe ex- 


pell’d, 
Fled Prat, Dantes alone still for King Edward 
eld. 


LXIx. 


But the oppressor, blushing on his throne 

‘Lo sce the Scotch his warriours homeward 
chase, 

And those, so lately crush’d, so powerful 
grown, 

But ill could brook this sudden foul disgrace. 

And he a base, unprincely compact made 

With the red Cumming, traitor, black of 
heart ! 

Who to their wicked plot, in secret laid, 

Some other chieftains gain'd with wily art. 

And he hath dared again to send 

A noble army, all too brave 

For such anmanly, hateful end, 

A land of freedom to enslave. 

At Falkirk soon was England’s proudest boast 

Marshall'd in grand array, a brave and pow- 
erful host. 


LXXx. 
Bat there with valiant foe to cope, 
Soon on the field stood Scotland’s hope, 
Ev'n thirty thousand warriours, led 
By noble Wallace, each, that day, 
Had cheerfully his heart's blood shed 
The land to free from Southron’s sway. 
Alas! had all her high-born chieftains been 
But as their leader and their clansmen true, 


* She on that field a glorious day had seen, 


And made, tho’ match’d with them, in num- 
ber few, 
King Edward's vaunted host that fatal day 
to rue. 
LXXI. 


But envy of a hero's fame, 


- Which so obscured each lofty name, 


Was meanly harbour'd in the breast 
Of those who bore an honour'd crest. 
But most of all Red Cumming nursed 
To his dark breast this bane accursed, 
Cea] ee Rees) Aer ein erie aaeee Re Pe owe Ned 





Then to Lord Stewart, secretly, 

Spoke with smocth words the traitor sly, 

Advising that, to grace his name, 

Being by right confess’d the man, 

Who ought to lead the Scottish van, 

He should the proud distinction claim. 

And thus, as one of Jow estate, 

With lip of scorn, and brow elate, 

Did he, by traitors back’d, the godlike Wal- 
lace bate. 


LXXII. 
*« Must noble chiefs of high degree, 
* Scotland’s best blood, be led by thee? 
“ Thou, who art great but as the owl, 
« Who plumed her wing from every fowl, 
« And, hooting on her blasted tree, 
© Would greater than the eagle be.” 


LXXILL. 
“ T stood,” said Wallace “ for the right, 
«* When ye in holes shrunk from the light; 
“ My plumes spread to the blazing sun 
“ Which coweringly ye sought to shun. 
“Ye are the owls, who from the gloom 
“ Of cleft and cranny boasting come ; 
« Yet, hoot and chatter as ye may, 
«Tl not to living man this day 
“ Resign the baton of command, 
“ Which Scotland's will gave to my hand, 
« When spoil’d, divided, conquer'd, maim’d, 
« None the dangerous honour cluim’d ; 
« Nor, till my head lic in the dust, 
“Will it betray her sacred trust.” 


LXXIv. 
With flashing eye, and dark red brow, 
He utter'd then a hasty vow, 
Seeing the snare by treason faid, 
So strongly wove, so widely spread, 
And slowly from the field withdrew ; 
While, slow and silent at his back, 
March’d on his wayward, cheerless track, 
Ten thousand Scotchmen staunch and true, 
Who would, Jet good or ill betide, 
By noble Wallace still abide. 


LXXV. 


To them it was a strange and irksome sight, 
As on a gentle hill apart they stood, 
To sec arm‘d squadrons closing in the fight, 
And the fierce onset to their work of bloed. 
To see their well-kncwn banners as they 
moved 
When dark opposing ranks with ranks are 
blending, 
To see the lofty plumes of those they loved 
Wave to and fro, with the brave foe contend- 
ing. 
LXXVI. 
It hath been said, that gifted secr, 
On the dark mountain's cloudy screen, 
Forms of departed chiefs have seen, 
In seeming armour braced with sword and 
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Of kindred lineage, urge the glorious strife ; 

They grasp theirshadowy spears, and forward 
bend 

In eager sympathy, as if to lend 

Their aid to those, with whom in mortal life, 

They did such rousing, noble conflict share ,— 

As if their phantom forms of empty air, 

Still own’d a kindred sense of what on earth 
they were. 


LXXVIL. 


So Wallace and his faithful band survey’d 

The fatal fight, when Scotland was betray’d 

By the false Cumming, who most basely fled, 

And from the field a thousand warriours led. 

O how his noble spirit burn’d 

When from his post the traitor turn’d, 

Leaving the Stuart sorely prest ! 

Who with his hardy Scots the wave 

Of hostile strength did stoutly breast, 

Like clansmen true and brave, 

His visage flush’d with angry glow, 

He clench’d his hand, and struck his brow. 

His heart within his bosom beat 

As it would break from mortal seat. 

And when at last they yielded space, 

And he beheld their pitcous case, 

Big fealding tears cours'd down his manly 
face. 


L&XVUIL. 


But, ah! that fatal vow, that pride 

Which doth in mortal breast reside, 

Of noble minds the earthly bane, 

His gen'rons impulse to restrain, 

Had power in that dark moment! still 

It struggled with his better will. 

And who, superiour to this tempter’s power, 

Hath ever braved it in the trying hour? 

O! only he, who, strong in heavenly grace, 

‘Taking from wretched thrals, of woman born, 

Their wicked mockery, thcir stripes, their 
scorn, 

Gave his devoted fife for all the human race. 

He viewed the dire disast’rous fight, 

Like a fall’n cherubim of light, 

Whose tossing form now tow’rs, now bends, 

And with its darken’d self contends, 

Till many a brave and honour’d head 

Lay still'd upon a bloody bed, 

And Stuart, ‘midst his clans, was number'd 
with the dead. 


LXXIX. 


Then rosc he, like a rushing wind, 

Which strath or cavern hath confin’d, 

And straight through England’s dark array, 
With his bold mates, hew’d outhis bloody way. 
A perilous daring way, and dear the cost ! 
For there the good, the gallant Grame he lost. 
‘The gallant Grame, whose name shall long 
Remember’d be in Scottish song. 

And sccond still to Wallace wight 

In lowland tale of winter's night, 

Who loved him as he never loved another. 
Low to the dust he bent his head. 


« That daring hand, that gentle heart! 
*¢ That lofty mind! and must we part? 
“« My brother, Oh, my brother!” 


LXXX. 


But how shall verse feign’d accents borrow, 
To speak with words their speechless sorrow, 
Who, on the trampled, blood-stain’d green 
Of battle-field, must leave behind 

What to their souls hath dearest been, 

To stiffen in the wind? 

The soldier there, or kern or chief, 

Short parley holds with shrewdest grief’; 
Passing to noisy strife from what, ales! 
Shall from his sadden’d fancy never pass,— 
The look that ev’n thro’ writhing pain, 
Says, “ shall we never meet again?” 

The grasping hand or sign but known, 

Of tenderness, to one alone : 

The lip convulsed, the life’s last shiver ; 

The new-closed eye, yet closed forever, 

The brave must quit ;—but, from the ground, 
They, like th’ enchafed lion bound. 

Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed, 

And blood the tears they shed. 


LXXx]I. 
Too bold it were for me to tell, 
How Wallace fought; how on the brave 
The ruin of his anguish fell, 
Fre from the field, his bands to save, 
He broke away, and sternly bore 
Along the stony Carren’s shore. 
The dark brown water, hurrying past, 
O’er stone and rocky fragment cast 
The white churn’d foam with angry bray, 
And wheel'd and bubbled on its way, 
And lash'd the margin’s flinty guard, 
By him unheeded and unheard ; 
Albeit, his mind, dark with despair, 
And grief, and rage, was imaged there. 


LXXXII. 
And there, ‘tis said, the Bruce descried 
Him marching on the rival side. 
The Bruce, whose right the country own’d, 
(Had he possess'd a princely soul, 
Disdaining Edward’s base controul,) 
To be upon her chair of power enthron’d. 


LXXXIIT. 


“ Ho, chieflain !” said the princely slave, 

“ Thou who pretend’st the land to save 

“ With rebel sword, opposed to me, 

“ Whoshould of right thy sovereign be : 

“ Think’st thou the Scottish crown to wear, 
“ Opposed by foreign power so great, 

« By those at hoine of high estate ? 

“Cast the vain thought to empty air, 

“Thy fatal mad ambition to despair.” 


LXXXIV. 


“No!” Wallace answey'd; “IT have shewn 
“ This sword to gain- or ‘power or throne 
« Was never drawn: no act of mine 
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“ Courage to dare, when others lay 
“In brutish sloth, beneath the sway 
* Of foreign tyranny ; to save 
“From thraldom, hateful to the brave, 
“My friends, my countrymen ; to stand 
“For right and honour of the land, 
*¢ When nobler arms shrunk from the task, 
“In a vile tyrant’s smiles to bask, 
“ Hath been my simple warrant of command. 
“ And Scotland hath confirm’d it— No; 
“Nor shall this hand her charge forego, 
“ While Southron in the land is foun 
“ To lord it o’er one rood of Scottish ground, 
“Or till my head be low.” 
LXXXV. 
Deep blush’d the Bruce, shame’s conscious 
low ! 
And own'd the hero’s words were true ; 
And with his followers, sad and slow 
To Edward's camp withdrew. 


LXXXVI. 
But fleeting was the mighty tyrant’s boast, 
(So says the learned clerk oe ad, 
‘Who first our hero’s story told,) 
Fleeting the triumph of his numerous host. 
For with the morning’s early dawn 
The Scottish soldiers, scatter’d wide, 
Hath Wallace round his standard drawn, 
Hath cheer'd their spirits, rous’d their pride, 
And led them, where their foes they found, 
All listless, scatter’d on the ground. 
On whom with furious charge they set; 
And many a valiant Southron met 
A bloody death, waked from the gleam 
And inward vision of a morning’s dream; 
Where Fancy in his native home 
Led him through well-known fields to roam, 
Where orchard, cot, and copse appear, 
And moving forms of kindred dear ;— 
For in the rugged soldier's brain 
She oft will fairy court maintain 
Full gently, as beneath the dusk 
Of hard-ribb'd shell, the pearl lies, 
Or silken bud in prickly husk ;— 
He from her visions sweet unseals his eyes 
To sce the stern foe o'er him darkly bending, 
To feel the deep-thrust blade his bosom rend- 


ing. 
LXXXVI1I. 
So many Southrons there were slain, 
So fatal was the vengeance ta’en, 
That Edward, with enfeebled force, 
Check’d mad ambition’s unbless'd course, 
And to his own fair land return’d again. 
LXXXVUI. 
Then Wallace thought from tower and town 
And castled hold, as heretofore, 
To pull each English banner down, 
And free the land once more. 
But ah! the generous hope he must forego! 


Envy and pride have Scotland’s cause be- 
trav’d: “ 


LXXXIX. 
Then to St. Johnston, at his call, 
Met burghers, knights and nobles ail, 
Who on the pressing summons wait, 
A full assembly of the state. 
There he resign’d his ensigns of command, 
Which erst had kept the proudest Thanes in 
awe ; 
Retaining in that potent hand 
Which thrice redeem’d its native land, 
His simple sword alone, with which he stood 
Midst all her haughty peers of princely blood, 
The noblest man e’er Scotland saw. 


xc. 
And thus did Scottish Lords requite 
Him, who, in many a bloody fight, 
The country’s champion stood ; her people’s 
Wallace wight. 
O black ingratitude ! thy seemly place 
1s in the brutish, mean, and envious heart ; 
How is it then, thou dost so oft disgrace 
The learn’d, the wise, the highly born, and 
art 
Like cank'ring blights, the oak that scathe, 
While fern and brushwood thrive beneath ; 
Like dank mould on the marble tomb, 
While graves of turf with violets bloom. 
Selfish ambition makes the lordliest Thane 
A meaner man than him, who drives the 
loaded wain. 


XCI. 
And he with heavy heart his native shore 
Forsook to join his old ally once more. 
And in Guienna right valiant deeds he 
wrought ; 
Till under iron yoke opprest, 
From north to south, from east to west, 
His most unhappy groaning country sought 
The generous aid she never sought in vain; 
And with a son's unwearied love, 
Which fortune, time, nor wrongs could move, 
He to maintain her cause again repass'd the 
main. 
The which right bravely he maintain’d ; 
And divers castles soon regain’d. 
The sound ev'n of his whisper’d name 
Revived in faithful hearts the smother'd flame, 
And many secretly to join his standard came. 
St. Johnston's leaguered walls at length 
Were yielded to his growing strength ; 
And on, with still increasing force, 
He southward held his glorious course. 


XCH. 


Then Edward thought the chief to gain, 
And win him to his princely side 

With treasur'd gold and honours vain, 
And English manors fair and wide. 

But with flush’d brow and angry eye 
And words that shrewdly from him broke, 
Stately and stern, he thus bespoke 
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« Lions shall troop with herdsmen’s droves, 
“ And eagles roost with household doves, 

* Ere William Wallace draw his blade 

“ With those who Scotland's rights invade. 
“ Yea, ev'n the touch of bondsman’s chain, 
* ‘Would in my thrilling members wake 

“ A loathful sense of rankling pain 

« Like coiling of a venom’d snake.” 

The King abash’d, in courtly hold, 
Receiv'd this answer sooth and bold. 


XCILL. 
But ah! the fated hour drew near 
That stopp'd him in his bold career. 
Monteith, aname which from that day, I ween, 
Hateful to every Scottish ear hath been, 
Which highland kern and lowland hind 
Have still with treacherous guile combin'd,— 
The false Monteith, who under show 
Of friendship, sold him to the foe, 
Stole on a weary secret hour, 
As sleeping and disarm’d he lay, 
And to King Edward’s vengeful power 
Gave up the mighty prey. 


XCIV, 
At sight of noble Wallace bound, 
The Sovthrons raised a vaunting sound, 
As if the bands which round his limbs they 


rew, 
Had fetter’d Scotland too. 
They gaz’d ond wonder’d at their mighty 
thrall ; 
Then nearer drew with movements slow, 
And spoke in whispers deep and low.— 
“ This is the man to whom did yield 
“The doughtiest knight in banner’d field, 
“ Whose threat’ning frown the boldest did 
appal!”” 
And, as his clanging fetters shook, 
Cast on him oft a fearful look, 
As doubting if in verity 
Such limbs with iron might holden be : 
While boldest spearmen by the pris’ner’s side 
With beating heart and haggard visage ride. 


XCV. 
Thus on to London they have past, 
And in the Tower's dark dungeons cast 
The hero; where, in silent gloom, 
He must abide his fatal doom, 
There pent, from earthly strife a) 
Scotland still rested om his heat , 
Aye; every son that breathed her air 
On cultur’d plain or mountain bare, 
From chief in princely castle bred 
To herdsman in his sheeling shed, 
From war-dight youth to barefoot child, 
Who picks in bruke the berry wild ;— 
Tier gleamy lakes and torrents clear, 
Her towns, her towers, her forests green, 
Her fields where warlike coil hath been, 
Are to his soul most dear. 


XCVI 
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O’er many a face, e’en seen from far, 

When moving in the ranks of war. 

Lonely and dark, unseen of man, 

But in that Presence whose keen eye 

Can darkest breast of mortal scan, 

The bitter thought and heavy sigh 

Have way uncheck’d, and utter’d grief 

Gave to his panned heart a soothing, sad 
relief. 


XCVII. 
“Tt hath not to this arm been given 
“From the fell tyrant’s grinding hand 
«To set thee free, my native land! 
“T bow me to the will of Heaven! 
“But have run my course in vain ? 
“Shall thou in bondage still remain ? 
“The spoiler o’er thee still have sway, 
“ Till virtue, strength, and pride decay ? 
“Ono! still panting to be free, 
“Thy noblest hearts will think of me. 
“ Some brave, devoted, happier son 
‘© Will do the work I would have done ; 
‘ And blest be he, who nobly draws 
“ His sword in Scotland’s cause ! ” 


XCVIII. 
Perhaps his vision’d eye might turn 
To him who fought at Bannockburn. 
Or is it wildness to believe 
A dying patriot may receive, 
(Who sees his mortal span diminish’d 
To nought, his generous task unfinish'd,) 
A sceming fruitless end to cheer, 
Some glimpses of the gifted seer ? 
O no! ’tis to his closing sight | 
A beacon on a distant height,— 
The moon’s new crescent, seen in cloudy 
kirtled night. 


XCIX, 
And much he strove with Christian grace, 
Of those who Scotland’s foes had been, 
His soul’s strong hatred to efface, 
A work of grace, [ ween ! 
Meekly he bow’d o’er bead and book, 
And every worldly thought forsook. 


Cc. 
But when he on the scaffold stood, 
And cast aside his mantling hood, 
He eyed the crowd, whose sullen hum, 
Did from ten thousand upcast faces come, 
And armed guardsmen standing round, 
As he was wont on battle-ground, 
Where still with calm and portly air, 
He faced the foe with visage bare ; 
As if with baton of command 
And vassal chief’ on either hand, 
‘Towering her marshall’d files between, 
He Scotland's Warden: still had been. 
This flash of mortal feeling past,— 
This gleam of pride, it was the last. 
As on the cloud’s dense skirt will play, 
While the dark tempest rolls away, 
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And he with ready will a nobler head 
‘Than e’er was circled with a kingly crown, 
Upon the block to headsman’s stroke 


down, . 
And for his native land 2 generous victim bled, 


ci. 
What tho’ that head o’er gate or tower, 
Like felons on the cursed tree, 
Visited by sun and shower, 
A ghastly spectacle may be ! 
A fair renown, as years wear on, 
Shalt Scotland give her noblest son. 
The course of ages shall not dim 
The love that she shall bear to him. 


cli. 
In many a castle, town, and plain, 
Mountain and forest, still reraain 
Fondly cherish’d spots, which claim 
The proud distinction of his honour’d name. 


Cl. 
Swells the huge ruin’s massy heap 
In castled court, ’tis Wallace's keep. 
‘What stateliest o'er the rest may lower 
Of time-worn wall, where rook and daw, 
With wheeling flight and ceaseless caw, 
Keep busy stir, is Wallace's tower. 
Af thro’ the green wood’s hanging sercen, - 
High o’er the deeply-bedded wave, 
The mouth of archin cleft is seen 
Yawning dark, ’tis Wallace's cave. 
If o’er its jutting barrier grey, 
Tinted by time, with furious din, 
The rude crags silver’d with its sprey, 
Shoot the wild flood, ‘tis Wallace's lin. 
And many @ wood remains, and hill and glen 
Haunted, 'tis said, of old by Wallace and his 


men. 
CIV. 
There schoolboy still doth haunt the sacred 
round, 


And musing oft its pleasing influence own, 
As, starting at his footsteps’ echo’d sound, 
He feels himself alone. 


cv. 
Yea, ev’n the cottage matron, at her wheel, 
Altho’ with daily care and labour crost, 
‘Will o’er her heart the soothing magic feel, 
And of her conntry’s ancient prowess boast; 
While on the little shelf of treasured books, 
For what can most of all her soul delight, 
Beyond or ballad, tale, or jest, she looks,— 
The history renown'd of Wallace wight. 


cvi. 


But chiefly to the soldier’s breast 

A thought of him will kindling come, 
As waving high his bonnet’s crest, 
He listens to the rolling drum, 

And trumpet’s ca]l and thrilling fife, 
And bagpipes’ lond and stormy strain, 
Meet prelude to tumultuous sirife 

On the embattled plain. 


cVIL. 


Whether in highland garb array'd, 

With kirtle short and highland plaid, 

Or button’d-close in lowland vest, 

Within his doughty grasp, broad sword, or 
gan be prest,— 

Rememb’ring him, he sti] maintains 

His country’s cause on foreign plaina, 

To grace her name and earn her praise, 

Led by the brave of modern days. 

CVIII. 

Such Abercrombie, fought with thee 

On Egypt's dark embattled shore, 

And near Corunna’s bark-clad sea 

With great and gallant Moore. 

Such fought with Ferguson and Graham, 

A leader worthy of the name, 

And fought in pride of Scotland's ancient 
fame 

With firmer nerve and warmer will ; 

And wheresoe’er on hostile ground, 

Or Scot or hardy Celt are found, 

Thy spirit, noble Wallace, fighteth still. 


CIx. 


O Scotland ! proud may be thy boast! 

Since Time his course thro’ circling years 
hath run, 

There hath not shone, in Fame’s bright host, 

A nobler hero than thy patriot son, 


Cx. 

Manly and most devoted was the love 
With which for thee unweariedly he strove ; 
No selfish lust of power, not ev’n of fame, 
Gave ardour to the pure and generous flame. 
Rapid in action, terrible in fight, 

n counsel wise, inflexible in right, 
Was he, who did so oft, in olden days, 
Thy humbled head from base oppression raise. 
Then be it by thy generous spirit known, 
Ready in freedom’s cause to bleed, 
Spurning corruption’s worthless meed. 
That in thy heart thou feel'st this hero was 

thine own. 


NOTES. 





Nore I. 


And sunk bencath the Southron’s faithless lord 
In sullen deep despair. Page 499, 


The oppression under which Scotland 
groaned is thus detailed by Blind Harry, 
(page 7.) 

** When Saxon blood into the realm coming, 
Working the will of Edward, that false King, 
Many great wrongs they wrought in this re- 


gion, 

Destroyed our Lords and brake their biggins 
down. 

Beth wives and widows they took at their 
own will, 

Nuns and maidens whom they lik'd to soil] 
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King Herod’s part they played here in Scot- | William Wallace, ere he was man of arms, 


land, 
On young children thatthey before them fand. 
The bishopricks that were of greatest vail 
‘They took in hand of their archbishop’s haill ; 
Not for the Pope they would no kirk forbear, 
But gripped all thro’ violence of weir. 
Glasgow they gave, as it o’erwell was ken’d, 
To Diocie of Durham to a commend. 
Small benefices then they would pursue, 
And for the right full ‘worthy clerks they 
slew.” 

The grievous thraldom which Scotland en- 
dured after the rights of Baliol had been set 
aside by Edward, is thus recorded by Bar- 
bour: 

“To Scotland went he (Edward) then in hy 
And all the land gan occupy : 

Sa hale that both castell and toune 

Was into his possessioune 

Fra Weik anent Orkena 

To Muller Suwk in Galloway ; 

And stuffet all with Inglissmen. 

Schyrreftys then and bailyheys made he then, 
And alkyn other officeries, 

That for to govern land afferis, 

He maid of nglis nation ; 

‘That worthyt than sa rych fellone, 

And sa wyckkyt and cowatouss, 

And sa hawtene and dispitouss 

That Scottis men mycht do na thing 

‘That enir mycht pleyss to their liking. 

+e Re we ee ee 


And gyff that ony man thaim by 

Had ony thing that was worthy, 

As horse or hund, or other thing, 

That was pleasand to thar liking, 
With rycht or wrang it have wald thai, 
And gyff ony nan wald them withsay, 
‘Thai sald swa do thet thai suld tyne 
Other land or lyf or leyff in pyne.” 

After expatiating further on the miserable 
condition of the Scotch, he breaks forth in a 
more impassioncd strain than is often to be 
met with in the sober bards of those olden 
times. 

“ A} freedome is a noble thing! 
Freedome mays man to haiff liking ; 
Freedome all solace to man giths ; 

He levys at ess that frely levys! 

A noble heart may haiff nane ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 
Gyff freedome faily he: for fre liking 
Is yharnyt our all other thing. 

Na he that ay has levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weil the propyrte 
The anger, na the wrechyt dome 
That is cowplyt to foule thyridome. 
Bot gyff he had assayet it, 

‘Than all perquer he suld it wyt; 

And suld think freedome mar to pryss 
Than all the gold in warld that is.’ 


Nore II. 


xisted worth without alloy, 
p Pege ee greee  gE ney SMe 


P 499. 


Great pity thought that Scotland took sik 
harms. 

Meikle dolour it did him in his mind, 

For he was wise, right worthy, wight and 
kind. 

re ee 

Into his heart he had full meikle care. 

He saw the Southerons maltiply mare and 


mare, 

And to himself would often make his mone. 

Of his good kin they had slain many one. 

Yet he was then scemly, stark, and bold, 

And he of age was but eighteen years old.” 

Nore II. 

‘Tis pleasant in his carly frolick feats 

Which fond tradition long and ojt repeats, 

The op’ning of some dauntless soul to trace, 

Whose bright career of fame a country's annals 
grace. P. 500. 

Many of the early feats of Wallace are told 
by the Blind Bard very minutely, and some- 
times with a degree of humour ; as for in- 
stance, his slaying the constable’s son of 
Dundee, told thus :— 

“ Upon a day to Dundee he was send, 

Of cruelness full little they hin kend. 

The constable, a fellon man of weir, 

That to the Scotts oft.did full meikle deir, 

Selbie, he heght, dispiteful and outrage, 

A son he had near twenty years of age: 

Into the town he used every day, 

Three men or four there went with him to 

ay. 

An hely shrew, wanton in his intent, 

Wallace he saw and towards him he went ; 

Likely he was right big and well beseem 

Into a weed of goodly ganand green; 

He cali'd on him: and said, thou Scot, abide, 

What devil thee graiths in so gay a weed ? 

An Irish mantle 1s was thy kind to wear, 

A Scots whittle under thy belt to bear, 

Rough rulzions upon thy harlot fect, 

Give me thy knife; what doth thy gear so 
meet ? 

To him he went, his knife to take him fra. 

Fast by the collar Wallace can him ta, 

Under his hand the knife he braideth out, 

For all his men that ’sembled him about. 

But help himself he knew of no remead, 

Without rescue, he sticked him to dead. 

The squire fell, of him there was no more, 

His men followed on Wallace wonder sore. 

The press was thick, and cumber’d them ful! 
fast, 

‘Wallace was speedy, and greatly als agast ; 

The bloody knife bare drawn in his hand, 

He spared none that he before him fand. 

The house he knew his ome lodged in, 

Thither he fied, for out he might not win. 

The good-wife there, within the close saw he, 

And help, he cried, for him that died on tree, ~ 

The young captain has fallen with me at strife. 

In at the door he went with this good-wife 
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A sudden courch o’er neck and head let fell, 
A woven white hat she braced on withall ; 
For they should not tarry long at that inn, 
Gave him a rock, syne set him down to spin. 
‘Fhe Southron sought where Wallace was in 


dread, 
‘They knew not well at what gate in he yeed. 
in that same house they sou, Ft him busily, 
But he sat still and span right cunningly, 
As of his time he had not learned lang. 
‘They left him so, and forth their gates can gang 
with heavy chear and sorrowful of thought, 
Mair wit of him as then get could they 
nought.” 


Norz IV. 


As angler in the pooly wave. P. 500. 
Reduced, as he frequently was, to live in 
hiding, this would often be his means of pro- 
viding food, though the following passage re- 
lates apparently to times of less necessity, 
when Wallace, attended only by a child, 
having gone to fish in the river of Irvine, 
met the attendants of Lord Piercy, who then 
commanded at Air. They rudely asking him 
tu give them some of his fish, and not con- 
tent with a part, which he had desired the 
child who carried the basket, to give them, 
but insolently demanding the whole, and, on 
his rere attacking him with the sword, it 
a8 sald,— 
“ Wallace was woe he had no weapons there, 
But the pont-staff, the which in hand he bare. 
Wallace with it fast on the cheek him took 
With so good-will that while off his feet he 
shook, 
The sword flew from him a fur-broad on the 
land, 
Wallace was glad, and hint it soon in hand, 
And with the sword an awkward stroke him 
gave 
Under his head, the craig in sunder rave. 
By that the rest lighted about Wallace, 
He had no help, but only God his grace. 
On cither side full fast on him they dang, 
Great peril was if that had lasted Jang. 
Upon the head in great ire struck he one, 
The shearing blade glaid to the collar-bone. 
Another on the arm he hit so hardily, 
While hand and sword both on the field can 
lie. 
The other two fled to their house again ; 
d1e sticketh him that last was on the plain. 
‘Three slew he there, two fled with all their 
might 
Afler their lord, but he was out of sight.” 


Note V. 


How the base Southron’s arm a woman slew, 
And robbed him of his wedded mate. P. 500. 
¥rom the same authority we have the fol- 

lowing account of his love, which is some- 

what curious. 

Page 96. . 
“Tn Lanerk dwelt a gentlewoman there, 
A maiden mild, as my book will declare, 





Eighteen years old or little more of age, 

Als born she was to part of heritage. 

Her father was of worship and renown, ®, 
And Hew Braidfoot he heght, of Laming toun, 
As feil others in the country were eall'd, 
Before time they gentlemen were of all’d. 

But this good man and als his wife was dead, ~ 
The maiden then wist of no other rede, 

Bat still she dweit in tribute in the town 

And purchased had King Edward's protection; 
Servants with her and friends at her own will, - 
Thus lived she without desire of ill; 

A quiet house as she might hald in wear, 

For Hesilrig had done her meikle dear, 

Slain her brother, which eldest was and heir. 
All suffered she and right lowly her bare, 
Amiable, so benign, ware and wise, 
Courteous and sweet, fulfilled of gentrice. 
Well ruled of tongue, hail of countenance, 

Of virtues she was worthy to advance, 
Humbly she held and purchased a good name, 
Of ilka wight she keeped her from blame, 
True right wise folk a great favour she lent. 
wee a day to kirk as she went, 

allace her saw as he his eyes can cast, 

The print of love, him punced at the last, 
So asperly thro’ beauty of that bright, 
With great unease in presence bide he might.’ 

T hope I may be permitted to give a speci- 
men of the ornamented passages of the Blind 
Bard’s poem, which contains but very few of 
that character. 

“« Into April when closed is but ween 
The Shle ground by working of nature, 
And woods have won their worthy weeds of 


reen, 
When Nympheus in building of his bour 
With oy! and balm, fulfilled of sweet odour, 
Fumous matters as they are wont to gang, 
Walking their course in every casual hour,’ 
To glad the hunter with his merry sang.” 

I am tempted also 1o give a specimen of 
the more empassioned or declamatory parts, 
which are likewise very thinly scattered 
through the work. Speaking of Wallace, 
who was obliged 1o leave his new-married 
Jove, he exclaims,— 

“‘ Now leave thy mirth, now leave thy haill 
pleasance, 
Now leave thy bliss, now leave thy childish 


age, 

Now leave thy youth, now follow thy hard 
chance, 

Now leave thy ease, now leave thy marriage, 

Now leave thy love, or thou shalt lose a gage 

Which never on earth shall be redcemed 
again ; 

Follow fortune and all her fidree outrage, 

Go live in war, go live in cruel pain.” 

The death of Wallace’s wife is thus related 
in a plainer and less studied manner. After 
having told how the English, who were in 
possession of Lanerk, quarrelled with Wal- 
lace and his friend, Sir John Graham, ‘on 
their way from church, scoffed at them for 
being so well dressed ; and how, after coming 
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to blows, and the two friends slaying several 
: of them, they were overpowered by numbers, 
* and gained with difficulty the house of Wal- 

Jace’s wife,—he proceeds, 

“The woman then which was fall will of 

wane, 

The peril saw with fellon noise and din. 

Set up the gate and let them enter in. 

Thro’ to a strength they passed off that stead. 

Fifty Southron upon the gate were dead. 

This fair woman did business in her might, 

‘The Englishmen to tarry with a slight, 

While that Wallace into the woods was past, 

Then Cartlan Crags they pursued fast. 

When Southron saw that seaped was Wallace, 

Again they turn’d, the woman took on case, 

Put her to death, I cannot tell you how, 

OF sik matter [ may not tarry now.” 


Nore VI. 


His countrymen, with faithless gaze, 
‘Beheld his valour's early blaze. P. 500. 


Wintown, in his chronicle, after telling how 
Wallace aurrounded the sherrif of Lanerk in 
the town at his inn, and slew him; the con- 
clusion of which story runs thus : 

Page 95. 

“The schyrrave by the throt he gat, 

And that hey stayre he hurlyd him down 

And slew him there wythin the town,” 
proceeds to say, 

Fray he thus the scherrave slwe, 

Scottis men fast to him drew, 

That with the Inglis oft tyme ware, 

Aggrevyd and supprised sare.” 

Holinshed, in his Chronicles, mentions him 
thus :-— 

“Tn that season also the fame of William 
Wallace began to spring, a young gentleman 
of huge stature and notable sirengt of bodie, 
with such skill and knowledge of warlike en- 
terprises, and hereto of such hardinesse of 
stomach, in attempting all manner of danger- 
ous exploits, that his match was not any where 
lightlie to be found. He was son to one Sir 
Andrew Wallace of Craigie, and from his 

outh bore ever an inward haired against the 
English nation. Sundric notable feats he 
wrought also against the Englishmen in de- 
fence of the Scots, and was of such incredible 
force at his coming to perfect age, that of 
himselfe alone, without all helpe, he would 
not feare to set on three or four Englishmen, 
and vanquish them. When the fame, there- 
fore, of his worthie acts was notified through 
the realme, manie were put in good hope that 
by his means the reahue should be delivered 
from the servitude of the Englishmen within 
short time efter. And hereupon a great num- 
ber of the Scotch nation, as well of the nobili- 
tie as others, were readie to assist him in all 
his enterprises. By reason thereof he might 
not easilie be entrapped, or taken of the Eng- 
lishtnen. that went about to have mottoen dy 





Buchanan, in his history of Scotland, after 
mentioning the imprisonment of Baliol, and 
Edward's sailing to France, where he was then 
carrying on war,and Cumin, Earl of Buchan, 
taking advantage of his absence, to ravage 
Northumberland, and lay siege to Carlisle, 
continues, “ Though this expedition did some- 
what to encourage the before crest-fallen 
Scotch, and hinder ihe English from doing 
them further mischief, yet it contributed little 
or nothing to the main chance, in regard that 
all the places of strength were possessed by 
the enemy’s garrisons; but when the nobility 
had neither strength nor courage to undertake 

at matters, there presently started up one 

illiam Wallace, a man of an ancient noble 
family, bat. one that had lived poorly and 
meanly, as having little or no estate ; yet this 
man performed in this war, not only beyond 
the expectation, but even the belief of afl the 
common people; for he was bold of spirit, 
and strong of body ; and when he was but a 
youth, had slain a young English nobleman, 
who proudly domineered over him. For this 
fact he was forced to run away, and to skulk 
up and down in several places for some years 
to save his life, and by this course of living, 
his body was hardened against wind and 
weather, and his mind was likewise fortified 
to undergo greater hazards when time should 
serve. At ength, growing weary of such a 
wandering unsettled way of living, he resolved 
to attempt something, though never so hazard+ 
ous, and therefore gathered a band of men 
together of like fortune with himself, and did 
not only assault single persons, but even 
greater companies, though with an inferior 
number, and accordingly, slew several per- 
sons in divers places. He played his pranks 
with as much dispatch as boldness, and never 
gave his enemy any advantage to fight him; 
so that, in short time, his fame was spread 
over both nations, by which means many 
came in to him, moved by the likeness of their 
cause, or with like love of their country ; thus 
he made up aconsiderable army. And seeing 
the nobles were sluggish in their manage- 
ment of affairs, either out of fear or dulness, 
this Wallace was proclaimed Regent by the 
tumultuous band that followed him, and so he 
managed things as a lawful magistrate, and 
the substitute of Baliol. He accepted of this 
name, not out of any ambition or desire to 
rule, but because it was a title given him by 
his countrymen out of pure love and good- 
will. The first remarkable exploit he pertorne 
ed with his army was near Lancrick, where 
he slew the major-gencral of that precinct, 
being an Englishman of good descent. Afier- 
wards he took and demolished inany castles, 
which were cither slenderly fortitied or mcan- 
ly garrisoned, or else guarded negligently ; 
which petty attempts so encouraged his sol- 


diers, that they shunned mo service, no, not ° 
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guided by counsel, and that his counsel was 
seconded by success.” 


Nore VII. 


What tho’ those warriors, gleaming round, 
On peaceful death-bed never lay, 
But each, upon his fated day, 
His end on field or scaffold found —P. 501. 
That the greater part of those brave men 
died in the field I need scarcely maintain; 
and Barbour, in his Bruce, says, “ that after 
the battle of Methven, the Scotch prisoners of 
distinction were kept till Edward's pleasure 
respecting them should be known, who or- 
dered those who would not awear fealty to 
him, and abandon the cause of Bruce, to be 
execated, Of the five names which he par- 
ticularly mentions, two, viz. Frazer and Hay, 
are found amongst Wallace’s first associates ; 
to which he addg, ‘ and other ma.’” 
“ Sir Thomas Randall there was taen, 
That was a young bacheler.” 
‘Then, further on, 
* Thomas Randall was one of tha, 
That for his lyff become their man. 
‘Off othyr that were takyn than, 
Sum they ransowet, sum thai slew. 
And sum thai hangyt, and sum thai drew.” 
Randall, who is the only person amongst 
them, noticed as proving unfaithful to Bruce, 
and aga young man, we may infer that the 
others were more advanced in years, and 
might, therefore, many of them, be the early 
companions of ‘Wallace, who was himself only 
five and forty when he died. 


Nore VIII. 
Ent'ring the fatal Barns, fair sight! 
Went one dy one the munly train, 
But neither baron, laird, nor knight 
Did e'er return again. —P. 501. 


In Blind Harry, book 7th, the account of 
this wicked massacre is thus given :— 
“A baulk [beam] was knit all full of ropes so 
keen 
Sick a Tolbooth sensyn was never seen. 
Stern men were set the entry for to hold, 
None might pe in but ay as they were 
eall’d. 
Sir Ranald [the uncle of Wallace] first to 
make fewty for his land, 
The knight went in and would no longer 
stand ; 
A running cord they slipt over his head 
Hard to the baulk and hanged him to dead. 
Sir Briee the Blair then with his ome in past 
Unto the dead they hasted him full fast, 
By [by the time] he enter’d, his head was in 
the snare, 
* Tied to the baulk, hanged to the dead right 
4 there. 
The third enter’d that pity was for thy, 
* A worthy knight, Sir Neal Montgomery, 
And other fei] [many] 6f landed men about, 


“Thus ence score to that derf death they 
ight, 
Of barons bold, and many a worthy knight.” 

Dr. Jamieson, in his ingenious and learned 
Notes to the Life of Wallace, by Harry the 
Minstrel, so satisfactorily confutes the doubts 
of Lord Hailes, respecting the authenticity of 
this event, that there is no occasion for me to 
say any thing on the subject. A transaction 
so atrocious as the hanging so many men of 
distinction, and getting them into the enare 
on pretence of a public meeting on national 
business, might be fictitious in a poem written 
many ages after the date of the supposed 
event; but when found in a metrical history 
by a simple bard, so near that period, and sup- 
ported by the universal tradition of the coun- 
try, one must be sceptical to a degree which 
would make the relation of’ old events abso- 
lutely spiritless and unprofitable, to reject it. 
It mightbe called the imbecility of scepticism. 
This would be sufficient to establish it, even 
independent of the proof drawn from Barbour, 
and other old writers, which Dr. Jamieson 
has produced. I recommend it to the reader 
to see the above mentioned notes, page 401., 
for the answer given by Dr. Jamieson to 
another objection of Sir D. Dalrymple, res- 
pecting the authenticity of Monteith’s treach- 
ery to Wallace. 


Nore IX. 
That form is Wallace wight.—P. 502. 

Miss Porter, in her interesting novel of the 
Scottish Chiefs, gives the following powerful 
description of her hero, at the Barns of Ayr, 
from which it is probable I have borrowed 
somewhat, though at the time scarcely aware 
to whom I was obliged; for, as Harry the 
Minstrel has made the ghost of Fadon appear 
upon the battlements of the Castle, with a 
“ prodigious rafter in his hand,” that might 
also impress me with the idea. Afler telling 
what great piles of combustibles were, by the 
orders of Wallace, heaped up on the outside 
of the building, she adds,— 

“When all was ready, Wallace, with the 
mighty spirit of retribution, nerved every 
limb, mounted to the roof, and tearing off part 
of the tiling, with a flaming brand in his hand, 
shewed himself’ glittering in arms to the {af- 
frighted revellers beneath, and as he threw it 
blazing amongst them, he cried aloud, ‘ The 
blood of the murdered calls for vengeance, 
and it comes.’ At that instant the matchea 
were put to the faggots which surrounded the 
building, and the whole party, springing from 
their seats, hastened towards the doors: all 
were fastened, and, retreating again in the 
midst of the room, they fearfully looked up to 
the tremendous figure above, which, like a 
supernatural being, seemed to avenge their 
crimes, and rain down fire on their guilty 
heads. * * * The rising smoke from within 
and without the building, now obscured his 
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flames licking the windows, and pouring into 
every opening of the building, raised such a 
terror in the breasts of the wretches within, 
that with the most horrible cries they again 
and again flew to the doors to escape. Not 
an avenue appeared ; almost suffocated with 
smoke, and scorehed with the blazing rafters 
that fell from the roof, they at last made a des- 
perate attempt to break a passage through the 
great portal.” 

Though I have made a larger extract from 
this able and popular writer, than is necessary 
for my purpose, the terrific sublimity of the 
passage, which has tempted me to transgress, 
will also procure my pardon. 

Nore X. 
O'er Stirling's towers his standard plays, 
Lorn owns his rule, Argyle obeys. 
In Angus, Merns, and Aberdeen, 
Nor English Lord nor Cerf is seen —P. 502. 
Holinshed, after telling how Wallace re- 
ceived the army that John Cumin, Earl of 
Buchan, led before, and constrained those Scots 
that favoured King Edward to renounce all 
faith and promises made to him, says, “ This 
done, he passed forth with great puissance 
against the Englishmen that held sundrie cas- 
tals within Scotland, and with great hardi- 
nesse and manhood he wan the castels of For- 
fair, Dundee, Brechen, and Montrose, sleaing 
¥ such soldiers as he found within them. 
‘allace, now joiful of his prosperous successe, 
and hearing, that certeine of the chiefest of- 
ficers of those Englishmen that kept the castle 
‘ of Dunster, were gone forth to consult of 
other Englishmen of the forts next to them 
adjoining, came suddeniie to the said castel, 
and took it, not leaving a man alive of all 
those whom he found as then within it: then, 
after he had furnished the hold with his own 
souldiers in all defensible wise, he went to 
Aberdeen,” &«. Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

Buchanan says, “ When these things were 
spread abroad, (the fame of Wallace's ex- 
ploits,) and, perhaps, somewhat enlarged be- 
yond the truth, out of men’s respect and fa- 
your to him, all that wished well to their 
country, or were afraid of their own particular 
conditions, flocked to him, as judging it fit to 
take opportunity by the forelock ; so that, in 
a short time, he reduced all the castles which 
the English held on the other side of the 
Forth, though well fortified,and more carefully 

uarded for fear of his attacks. He took and 
Semolished the castles of Dundee and Forfar, 
Brechin and Montrose. He seized on Dun- 
ster by surprise, and garrisoned it: he enter- 
ed Aberdeen (which the enemy, for fear of 
his coming, had plundered and burnt) even 
whilst it was in flames ; but a rumour being 
scattered abroad, eoncerning the coming of 
the English army, prevented his taking the 
castle ; for he determined to mect them at 
the Parth nat heine willing to hazard a bat- 


Note XI. 


For news are brought of English host 
Which fast approaching thro’ the land 
At Stirling mean to make their stand. —P. 502. 

Holinshed’s Chronicles :—“ But now being 
advertised of the coming of this armie against 
him, he (Wallace) raised his siege, and went. 
to Striveling to defend the bridge there, that 
Hugh Cressingham with his army should not 

same, according, as the report went, 
is intent waa to doc. Heere, incountring 
with the enemies, the third ides of Septem- 
ber, he obtained a very worthie victorie; for 
he slew not onlie the foresaid Cressingham, 
with a great part of his armie, being passed 
the river, but also forced the residue to flee 
in such sort, -that a great number of them 
were drowned, and few escaped awai with 
life. Thus having gotten the upper hand of 
his enemies, here at Striveling, he returned 
again to the siege of Cowper, which, shortly 
after, upon his return thither, was rendered 
unto him by those that were within its gar- 
rison.”” 

Buchanan’s Mistory of Scotland :—“ But 
he (King Edward) hearing of the exploits of 
Wallace, thought there was need of a greater 
force to suppress him yet that the expedition 
was not worthy of a King neither (as bein 
only against a roving thief, for so the English 
called Wallace,) and therefore, he writes to 
Henry Piercy, Harl of Northumberland, and 
William Latimer, ¢ that they should speedily 
levy what forces they could out of neighbour- 
ing parts, and join themselves with Cressing- 
ham, who as yet remained in Scotland, to 
subdue the rebellious Scots.’ Thomas Wal- 
singham writes, ‘ that the Earl of Warren was 
general in this expedition. But Wallace, who 
was then besieging the castle of Cowper, in 
Fife, lest his army, which he had increased 
against the approach of the English, should 
be idle; the English being near at hand, 
marched directly to Stirling. The river Forth, 
no where almost fordable, may there be passed 
over by a bridge of wood, though itbe increased 
by other rivers and the coming in of the tide. 

ere Cressingham passed over with the 
greatest part of hisarmy, but the bridge, ei- 
ther having its beams loosened or disjointed on 
purpose, by the skill of the architect, (as our 
writers say,) that so it might not he able to 
bear any great weight, or else being over- 
laden with the burden of so many horse and 
foot, and carriages, as passed over, was broken, 
and so the march of the rest of the English 
was obstructed: the Scots sct upon those who 
were passed over, before they could put them- 
selves into a posture of defence ; and, having 
slain their captain, drove the rest back into the 
river: the slaughter was so great, that they were 
almost.all either killed or drowned. Wallace 
returned from this fight t the besieging of 
castles: and.in a short time. he so chanced 
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prisoners. This victory, wherein none of dis- 
tinction amongst the Scots fell, (save Andrew 
Murray, whose son some years afler was re- 
gent of Scotland,) was obtained on the 13th 
of September, in the year of Christ 1297. 
Some say that Wallace was called off to this 
fight, not from the siege of Cowper, but Dun- 
dee, whither he returned after the fight. So 
John Major, and some books found in monas- 
teries, do relate.’” 


é 4 Nore XII. 
Then many ja high-plum'd gallant rear'd his 
A 


head, 

And proudly smote the ground with firmer 
tread, 

Who did, ere close of evening, lye 

With ghastly face turn'd to the sky.—P. 503, 

How often has the contrast of the field be- 
fore a battle, and at the conclusion of the 
bloody day, been noticed by poets! And 
there is one passage from a most spirited and 
beautiful poem on my present subject, which 
I must beg leave to transcribe. Hed not the 
plan of my Legend been so totally different, 

should never have presumed to enter upon 
ground which had already been so ably occu- 
pied,» The poet, addressing the moon, as on 
the night before the fight of Falkirk, says,— 
“ Why thou, fair orb, dost thou shine so bright 
As thou rollest on thy way ! 
Canst thou not hide thy silver light 
That the heavens, all dark with the clouds of 

- night, 

Might frown on yon fierce array ! 
But why should’st thou hide thy shining brow, 
Thou who look'st through the midnight sky ! 
Tho’ the demon who gives the world for woe 
Bids the tear descend and the life-blood flow, 
‘Thy place shalt be still on high! 
Thou look’st on man,—thou see’st him blest 
In the light of his little day,— 
‘Thou look’st anon, he is gone to rest ! 
The cold worm creeps in his lordly breast, 
He sleeps in the grave’s decay ! 
Thou saw’st him rise,—thou shait see him fall, 


Thou shalt stay till the. tomb hath cover’d all; |. 


‘Till death has crush'd them one by one, 
Each frail but proud ephemeron ! 
‘To-morrow thy cold and tranquil eye 
Shall gaze again from the midnight sky ; 
With unquenched light, with ray serene, 
‘Thou shalt glance on the field where death 
hath been ; 
Thou shalt gild his features pale and wan, 
Thou shalt gaze on the form of murder’d man, 
On his broken armour seatter’d round, 
On the sever'd limb and yawning wound ; 
But thou, amidst the wreck of time, 
Unfrowning passest on, and keep’st thy path 
sublime.” 
Miss Holford’s Wallace, Cant. IL. 


Nore X11. 


Who did not spare their mother's sons that day, 
And ne'er shall be forgot. —P. 504. 





These words are nearly taken from an old 
song called duld lang syne :— 

** Sir John the Grame of lasting fame 
Shall never be forgot; 
He was an honour to the name, 
A brave and valiant Scot. 
The Douglas and the great Montrose 
Were heroes in their time ; 
These men spar’d not their mothers’ sons 
For Auld lang syne.” 

Not XIV. 
And he with foresight wise, to spare 
Poor Scotland, scourged, exhausted, bare. 
P. 505. 

Buchanan’s history :— By means of these 
combustions, the fields lay untilled, insomuch’ 
that, after that overthrow, a famine ensued, 
and a pestilence after the famine. From 
whence a greater destruction was apprehend- 
ed than from the war: Wallace, to prevent 
this misfortune as much as he could, called 
together all those who were fit for service, to 
appear at a certain day, with whom he march- 
ed into England, thinking, with himself, that 
their bodies being exercised with labour, 
would be more healthy, und that wintering in 
the enemy's country, provisions would be - 
spared at home; and the soldiers, who were 
in much want, might reap some fruit of their 
labours in a sich country, and flourishing by 
reason of its continued peace. When he was 
entered into England, no man dared to attaék 
him, so that he stayed there from the first of 
November to the first of February ; and hav- 
ing refreshed and enriched his soldiers with 
the fruits and spoils of the enemy, he returned 
home with great renown. This expedition, 
as it increased the, fame and authority of , 
Wailace amongst the vulgar, so it heightened 
the envy of the nobles,” &c. &c. 

Holinshed also mentions Wallace’s stay in 
England with his army. 


Notz XV. 


Edward meantime asham'd and wroth 

At such unseemly foil, and loth 

So to be bearded, sent defiance 

To Scotland's Chief -—P. 505. oo 

Buchanan's history — Moreover, the King 

of England, finding the business greater than 
could be managed by his deputies, made some 
settlement of things in France, and returned - 
home, and gathering together a great army, 
but hastily levied, (for he brought not back 
his veteran soldiers from beyond sea,) and for 
the most part raw and inexperienced men, he 
marches toward Scotland, supposing he hind 
only to do with 2 disorderly band of robbers. 
But when he saw both armies in battle array, 
about five hundred paces from each other, in 
the plains of Stanmore, he admired the disci- 
pline, order, and confidence of his enemies. 4 
So that, though he himself had much greater 
force, yet he durst not put it to the hazard of 
a batile arainst such a veteran and so experi- 
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enced a Captain, and against soldiers enured 
to all hardships, and.marched slowly back. 
Wallace, on the other hand, durst not follow 
him, for fear of ambuscades,” é&c. &c. 

Holinshed, who so often shews himeelt 
very inimical to the Scotch, gives an account 
of the meeting of the Scotch and English, on 
Stanmore, more favourable to the former than 
Buchanan :— 

‘He (Wallace) entered into England at the 
time before appointed, where King Edward 
wag readie with an armie, upon Stanemoore, 
double in number to the Scots, to give them 
battell; but when the time came that both 
were readie to have joined, the Englishmen 
withdrew, having no lust (as it should seem) 
to fight with the Scots at that time ; who per- 
eeiving them to give backe, incontinentilie 
would have rushed foorth of their ranks to 
have pursued in chase after them, but Wel- 
lace, doubting least the Englishmen had ment 
some policie, and saying that it was enough 
for him that he had forced such a great Prince, 
in his own country, to forsake the field, 
caused the Scots to keep together in order of 
battell; and so, preserving them from the 
malice of their enemies, brought them into 
Scotland with lives and honours saved, besides 
the infinit spoiles and booties which they. got 
in their jornie.” Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

Nore XVI. 

And they upon the ocean met, 

With warlike fleet, and sails full set, 

De Longoville, that bold outlaw.—P. 506. 

Though, I believe, there is little mention 
made in history of Wallace's actions in France, 

et his being engaged in the wars against the 
English in that country, is highly probable, 
because a contemporary writer of his life 
would not venture to advance it, if it were 
» untrue; and those French wars are transmit- 
ted to posterity by French writers, who would 
not willingly give much credit to warriors 
of another nation; or by English, who would 
be as little inclined to mention the prowess ot 
the Scotch, when listed under the banners of 
another kingdom. But so romantic a story 
ag that of De Longoville on the high seas, 
" might, perhaps, though entirely fanciful, ex- 
ct to pass with impunity. However, since 
je Longoville is afterwards frequently men- 
tioned as a stanch adherent of our hero, and 
also as fighting under Robert Bruce, and can- 
. not therefore be supposed to be an imaginary 
personage, some credit is due to the account 
given of their first recounter, and the gener- 
ous beginning of their friendship. 


Nore XVII. 


But envy of a Hero’s fame 

Which so obscured each lofty name. —P. 507. 
Buchanan on this subject says:— Having 

thus got a victory, though bloodless, (at Stan- 

more.} against so puissant a King, his ene- 


and down, that Wallace did openly affect ® 
supreme or tyrannical power, which the no- 
bles, especially Bruce and the Cumins of the 
royal stock, took in mighty disdain. * * * 
And therefore they determined by all means 
to undermine the authority of Wallace. Kd- 
ward was not ignorant of these disgusts, and 
therefore the next summer he levies a great 
army, consisting partly of English, partly of 
Scots, who had remained faithful to him, and 
came to Falkirk, which is a. village, built in 
the very track of the wall of Severus, and is 
distant from Stirling little more than six 
miles. The Scot’s army were not far from 
them, of sufficient strength, for they were 
thirty thousand, if the generals and leaders 
had agreed amongst themselves: their gener- 
als were, John Cumin, John Stuart, and 
William Wallace, the most flourishing per- 
sons amongst the Scots; the two former for 
their high descent and opulency ; the Jatter 
for the glory of his former exploits. 

‘‘ When the army, in three squadrons, was 
ready to fight, a new dispute arose, besides 
their former envy, who should lead the van 
of the army ; and when all three stood upon 
their terms, the English decided the contro- 
versy, who, with banners displayed, marched 
with a awift pace towards them. Cumin and 
his forces retreated without striking 0 stroke ; 
Stuart being beset before and behind, was 
slain, with all that followed him: Wallace 
was sorely pressed upon in the front, and 
Bruce had fetched a compass about a hill, and 
fell on his rear; yet he was as little disturbed 
as, in such circumstances, he could possibly 
be, but retreated beyond the River Carron, 
where, by the interposition of the river, he 
had got an opportunity to defend himself, and 
also to gather up the straggling fugitives ; 
and Bruce, desirous to speak with him, he 
agreed to it. They two stood over against 
one to another where the river hath the nar- 
rowest channel and the highest banks. os 
A * = This battle was fought 
on the 22d of July, when there fell of the 
Scots above ten thousand, of whom, of the 
nobles, were, John Stuart, Macduff, Earl of 
Fife, and of Wailace his army, John Greme, 
the most valiant person of the Scots, next to 
Wallace himself.” 

Holinshed likewise mentions the envy and 
jealous hatred which many of the nobles par- 
ticularly Cumin, conceived against Wallace, 
asa man of comparatively mean origin, and 
their entering into a league with Edward to 
betray him. He notices the dispute between 
Wallace and Stuart about leading the van, at 
the battle of Falkirk, and Cumin and his fol- 
lowers quitting the field as the armies were 
about to join battle, and the great slaughter 
made of the Scots by Bruce; but he adds: 
Yet Wallace left nothing undone that might 

rteine to the duty of a waliant capteine. 
Bat at Jength all his endeavours, notwith- 
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sleine in such huge numbers that he was 
constreined to draw out of the field with such 
small remnant as were left alive.” 

He then relates the meeting between him 
and Bruce, on the banks of the Carron. 


Nore XVIII. 
With flashing eye and dark red brow 
He uttered then a hasty vow.—P. 507. 
That Wallace withdrew from the field, in 
the bitterness of his resentment for the in- 
~~Gratitude of the nobles and the insults he re- 
ceived, binding himself by a rash vow from 
taking any part in the combat, is not men- 
tioned, 1 believe, by any general historian or 
chronicler; but as it iz stated so circumstan- 
tially by Harry the Minstrel, who professes to 
take the matter of his poem so scrupulously 
from the life of Wallace, written by his friend 
and contemporary Blair, and being the only 
shade cast upon the public virtue of our hero, 
which a friend would willingly (but for the 
love of truth) have omitted, I must consider it 
as authentic. The private visit received b: 
him from Edward’s Queen while in England, 
and other matters, tending to add to the glory 
of his friend and hero, are of a more doubtful 
character, and have not therefore been ad- 
initted into this legend. 


Nore XIX. 
But from the ground 
They like th’ enchafed lion bound. 
Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed, 
And blood the tears they shed.—P. 508. 
Blind Harry, page 328.— 
“ When Wallace saw this knight [Grame] to 
dead was brought 
The piteous pain so sore thrill'd in his 
thought; 
All out of kind it alter'd his courage, 
His wit in war was then but a wood rage. 
His horse him bore in field where so him list, 
For of himself as then little he wist ; 
Like 2 wild beast that were from reason rent, 
As witleasly into the host he went; 
Dinging on hard ; what Southeron he right 
hit 
Straight upon horse again might never sit. 
Into that rage full fei folk he dang down, 
All about him was red a full great room.” 


Norn XX. 
The Scottish soldiers, scatter'd wide, 
Hath Wallace round his standard drawn, 
Hath cheer'd their spirits, rous'd their pride. 
And led them where their foes they found 
Ul listless, scatter'd on the ground — 
P. 509. 

As we find the English not pursuing this 
victory, but presently retiring to their own 
country, whilst Wallace is at liborty to sum- 
mons a gencral convention of the states at 
St. Johnston, it’ is probable they received 
some severe check from the arm of that chief. 


general history. It is indeed said, that. the 
English retired for fear of an attack from. the 
French in their own country; but as no such’ 
attack followed or seemed really to have baen 
intended, it is likely that this was only their 
excuse for retreating. This opinion is cor- . 
roborated, too, by the manner in which Hol- 
inshed mentions Wallace’s resignation of aH 
public authority soon after, at Perth or St. 
Johnston :~— vs 
“But, notwithstanding all these valiant 
speeches of Wallace, (alluding to his confer. . 
ence with Bruce on the banks of the Carron, 
when he considered the unfortunate discom- 
fiture by him so treacherouslic received, he 
came to Perth, and there uttering, by con 
plaint, the injurious envie of the ‘ndbles . 
inst him, he renounced and discharged 
himself of ali the authority which had been 
committed to his hands touching the govern-« 
ance of the realme,and went into France,as 
saith Lesleus; but Johanus Maior saith, he 
never came there, though he will not flatlie 
denie it.” . 
Had Edward, after gaining so great a vic- 
tory ar Falkirk, received no check, Wallace 
could not have been in condition to renounce 
his authority in so high a tone as is here im- : 
puted to him by an English author, who cet- 
tainly cannot be accused of any partiality to 
the Scotch. : 
Nore XXI. 
Retaining in that potent hand 
Which thrice redcem’d its native land. P. 509. 
First after the battle of Biggar he freed the 
country generally from dependence on Eng- 
land, though Edward still held many places 
of strength in the Scotland; then, after the 
burning of the Barns of Air, he almost en- 
tirely drove his adherents out of it ; and third- 
ly, after the battle of Stirling he completely 
freed Scotland from the enemy. 


Norr XXH. 


The sound ev'n of his whisper'd name 

Revived in faithful hearts the smother'd flame, 

And many adcrcliay to join his standard came, 
—P. 509. 

I have in this part of the story adhered to 
Blairand the Minstrel, though there is nothing 
correspondent to it in either Holinshed or 
Buchanan, except what may be gleaned from 
the following passages. After his account of 
the hattle of Roslin, fought probably when 
Wallace was in France, and the succeeding 


| invasion of Edward into Scotland, Holinshed 


says, ‘‘ The Scots perceiving they were not 
of puissance able to resist his invasion, with- 
drew to their strengths, by means whereof 
the English army passed through all Scot- 
Jand, even from the south parts unto the 
north, and found few or none to make resist- 
ance, except Wallace, and such as followed 
his opinion, who were fled to the mountains 
wid thik armel: tre 
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(of his defeat at Roslin,) and put an end at 
once to a long and tedious war, he (Edward) 
therefore levies an army bigger than ever he 
had before, and assaulted Scotland both by 
sea and land, and made spoil of it even unto 
the uttermost borders of Ross, no man daring 
to oppose so great a force. Only Wallace 
and his men, sometimes in the front, some- 
times in the rear, sometimes in the flanks, 
would snap either those that rashly went be- 
fore or loitered behind, or that in plundering 
steaggled too far from the main body ; nei- 
sher did he suffer them to stray from their col- 
ours. 


: Notre XXUI. 

Then Edward thought the Chief to gain, 

And win him to his princely side 

With treasur'd gold and honours vain.—P. 509. 
» Holinshed’s Chronicles :— It is said that 
King Edward required by a messenger sent 
unto this Wallace, that if he would come in 
aad be sworn his liege-man and true subject, 
he would have at bis hands great lordships 
and possessions within “ngland to mainteine 
his post, as was requisite to a man of verie 
- honourable estate. But Wallace refused these 
offers, saieng that he preferred liberty with 
sinall revenues in Scotland before anie pos- 
session of lands in England, were the same 
never so great; considerin ho might not en- 
joy them under the yoke of bondage. is 

x" *# *  * —" Furthermore before his 

King Edward's) departure out of Scotland, 

appointed all the Scottish nobles to assem- 

ble at Scone, where he called them to take a 


new oth, that from henceforth they would i 


take him for their Sovereigne Lord, and to 
obeie him in all things as loial subjects. All 
the nobility of Scotland was sworne to him 
that day, Wallace onlie excepted, who es- 


", chued more than the companie ofa serpent to 


have anic thing to doo with the English, 
touching anic agreement to be made with 
them, agreeable to their desjres.” 

Buchunan also says, “ Edward sought by 
great promises to bring him over to his party ; 
but his constant tone was, that he devoted his 
life to his country, to which it was due; and 
ifhe could do it no further service, yet he 
would die in pious endeavours for its de- 
fence.” Healso mentions Wallace’s refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, taken by all the 
nobles of Scotland. 

Note XXIV. 
Monteith, a name which from that day, I ween, 
Hateful to every Scottish car hath been. —P. 510. 

Buchanan, after relating the tyrannical use 
which Edward made of his power, burning 
the records of Scotland, &c. and the story 
of Bruce being betrayed by Cumin, &c. &c., 
says, ‘‘ About this time also, Wallace was be- 
trayed in the county of Glasgow (where he 
had hid himself) by his own familiar friend 
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don, where by Edward’s commands he was 
wofully butchered, and his limbs, for the ter- 
ror of others, ed up in the most note 
places of London and Scotland.” : 

Holinshed says, “‘ About the same time was 
William Wallace taken at Glasgow, by means 
of Sir John Monteith and others, in whom he 
had ever put a most speciall trust, but they 
being corrupted with the offer of large re- 
wards, promised by King Edward to such as 
wuld helpe to take him, wrought such fetch- 
es, that he was apprehended at last by Odo-—~ 
mere de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who, 
with a great power of men, brought him to 
London, where he was put to death, aud his 
quarters sent to Scotland, and set up in sun- 

rie great towns there for a spectacle, as it 
were, to give example to others.”” 


Norz XXV. 


Meckly he bow'd o'er bead and book, 
And every worldly thought forsook —P. 510. 

The blind Minstrel gives this account of 
his death, page 398.— . 
“On Wednesday false Southeron forth him 

brought 
To martyr him, as they before had wrought. 
Right sooth it isa Martyr Wallage was, 
As Oswald, Edward, Edmund end Thomas. 
Of men in arms led him a full great rout. 
With a bold spirit, Wallace blinked about. 
A Priest he asked for God who died on 
tree.” 

Then, after telling how King Edward re- 
fused his request, and was rebuked for so do- 
ing by an English Bishop, he continues,— 
sheriff gart his clerk soon from him pass, 
Right as they durst, they grant what he 

would ask. 
A psalter book Wallace had on him ever, 
From his childhood with it he would net 
sever 5 
Better he trowed in viage for to speed, 
But then he was dispulzied of his weed. 
This grace he ask’d of Lord Clifford, that 
knight, 
To let him have his psalter book in sight ; 
He gart a Priest it open before him hold, 
While they to him had done all that they 
would. 
Steadfast he read for ought they “did him 


thare, 
Feil Southerons said that Wallace felt no 
sare. 
Good devotion, so was his beginning, 
Continued, therewith, and fuir was his end- 
ing, 
While specch and spirit all at once can fair 
To lasting bliss, we trow, for ever mare.” 


Nore XXVI. 
in many a castie, town,.and plain, 


Mountain and forest, still remain 
Fondly cherish’d spots which claim, — - 








” “Lad by the brave of modern 
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This is too well known to require any con- 
firmation ; but I cannot help mentioning the 
pleasure I lately received in being shown, by 
two simple country children on the Blantyre 
Craigs, opposite to Bothwell Castle, (one of 
those castles which boasts the honour of hav- 
ing a Wallace’s tower,) the mark of Wal- 
Jace’s footstep in the rocky brink of a little 
trickling well. : 


Nore XXVII. 


Such, Abércrombic, fought with thee !—P. 511. 


J have named our ‘distin; ruished Scotch lead- 
ers only as being naturally connected with 
the subject. That I have meant no neglect 
to other brave commanders of these warlike 
days, when our troops from every part of the 
United Kingdoms have fought so valiantly 
and successfully, under the ablest general 
that has appeared since the time of the great 
Marlborough, will, I suppose, be readily be- 
Hievedine 


Nore XXVIII. 


O Scotland! proud may be thy boast! 
Since time his course thro’ circling years hath 


run, 
There hath not shone in Fate's bright host, 
AA nobler hero than thy patriot Son.—P. 511. 


Buchanan gives this noble testimony to his 
worth :— 

“ Such an end had this person, the most 
famous man of the age in which he lived, 
who deserved to be compared to the most re- 
nowned captains of ancient times, both for 
his greatness of mind in undertaking dangers, * 
and for his valour and wisdom in overcoming 
them. For love to his country, he was sec- 
ond to none; who, when others were slaves, 
was alone free, neither could be induced by 
any rewards or moved by threats to forsake 
the public cause which he had once underta- 

a 
“ A thousand thre hundyr and the fyft yhere 
Efter the byrth of our Lord dere, 

Schyre John of Menteth in tha days 
Tak in Glasgow Willame Walays, 
And send him in-till Ingland swne, 
Thare he was qwateryd and wndwne, 
Be dyspyte and hat enwy ; 

There he tholyd this maryry. 

In all Ingland thare was nought thane 
As Willame Walays swa lele a mane. 

Quhat he did agayne that natyown 
Thai made him provocatyown : 

Na to them oblyst nevyr was he, 

In fayth full owschypé na sawte ; 

For in his tyme, I hard well say, 

That fykkit thai ware, all tyne of fay.” 
Wyntown’s Chronicle, page 130, 
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Is there a man, that, from some lofty steep, 
Views in his wide survey the boundless deep, 
When its vast waters, lined with sunand shade, 
Wave beyond wave, in seried distance, fade 
To the pale sky ;—or views it, dimly seen, 
The shifting skreens of drifted mist between, 
As the huge cloud dilates its sable form, 
When grandly curtain’d by th’ approaching 
" storm ,— 
Who feels not his aw’d soul with wonder rise 
To Him whose power created sea and skies, 
Mountains and deserts, giving to the sight 
The wonders of the day and of the night? 
But let some fleet be seen in warlike pride, 
Whose stately ships the restless billows ride, 
While each, with lofty masts and bright’- 
ning sheen * 
Of fair spread sails, moves like a vested 
Queen i- 
Or rather, be some distant bark, astray, 
Seen like a pilgrim on his lonely way, 
Holding its steady course from port and shore, 
A form distinct, a speck, and seen no more,— 
How doth the pride, the sympathy, the flame, 
Of human feeling stir his thrilling frame ! 
O Thou! whose mandate dust inert obey’d ! 
« What is this creature man whom thou hast 
made !”” 


D 





I. 


On Palos’ shore, whose crowded strand 
Bore priests and nobles of the land, 
And rustic hinds and townsmen trim, 
And harness'd soldiers stern and grim, 
And lowly maids and dames of pride, 
And infants by their mother's side,— 
The boldest seaman stood that e’er 
Did bark or ship through tempest steer ; 
And wise as bold, and good as wise ; 
The magnet of a thousand eyes, 
That on his form and features cast, 
His nable mien and simple guise, 
In wonder seem’d to look their last. 
A form which conscious worth is gracing, 
A face where hope, the lines effacing 
Of thought and care, bestow’d, in truth, 
To the quick cyes’ imperfect tracing 
The look and air of youth. 
Il. 
Who, in his lofty gait, and high 
Expression of th’ enlighten’d eye, 
Had recognis’d in that bright hour 
The disappointed suppliant of dull power, 
Whe had in vain of states and kings desired 
The pittance for his vast emprise required ?— 
The paticnt sace. who. by his lauwsy’s faint 


The man who meekly fortune’s buffets bore, 
Trusting in One alone, whom heaven and 
earth adore ? 
{I1. 
Another world is in his mind, 
Peopled with creatures ‘of his kind, 
With hearts to feel, with minds to soar, 
Thoughts to consider and explore ; 
Souls, who might find, from trespass shriven, 
Virtue on earth and joy in heaven. 
“ That power divine, whom storms obey,” 
(Whisper'd his heart,) a leading star, 
Will guide him on his blessed way ; 
Brotlters to join by fate divided far. 
Vain thoughts! which Heaven doth, but or- 
dain wn 
In part to be, the rest, alas ! how vain ! 


IV. 
But hath there liv'd of mortal mould, 
Whose fortunes with his thoughts could hold 
An even race? ’a greatest son 
That e’er earn’d fame, or empire won, 
Hath but fulfill’d, within a narrow scope, 
A stinted portion of his ample hope. 
With heavy sigh and look depress’d, 
The greatest men will sometimes hear 
The story of their acts address’d 
To the young stranggs’s wond’ring ear, 
Andecheck the half-gwoln tear. 
1s it or modesty or pride 
Which may not open praise abide ? 
No; read his inward thoughts: they tell, 
His deeds of fame he prizes well. 
But, ah! they in his fancy stand, 
As relicks of'a blighted band, 
Who, lost to man’s approving sight, 
Have perish’d in the gloom of night, 
Ere yet the glorious light of day 
Had glitter’d on their bright array. 
Hig mightiest feat had once another, 
Of high imagination born,— 
A loftier and a nobler brother, 
From dear existence torn ; 
And she for those, who are not, steeps 
Her soul in woe,—like Rachel, weeps. 

v. 
The signal given, with hasty strides 
The sailors climb'd their ships’ dark sides ; 
Their anchors weigh’d ; and from the shore 
Each stately vessel slowly bore. 
High o’er the deeply shadow’d flood, 
Upon his deck théir leader stood, 
{| And turn’d him to the parted land, 
; And bow’d his head and waved his hand. 
And then, along the crowded strand, 
A sound of many sounds combin'd, 
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Renew'd, like that which loathly parts, 
Off on the ear return’d again, 

The impulse of a thousand hearts. 

But as the lengthen‘d shouts subside, 
Distincter accents strike the ear, 

Wafting across the current wide, 
Heart-utter’d words of parting cheer : 
“Oh ! shall we ever see again 

“ Those gallant souls re-crosa the main? 

“ God keep the brave ! God be their guide! 
“ God bear them safe thro’ storm and tide! 
“ Their sails with fav’ring breezes swell ! 
“O brave Columbus! fare thee well!” 


VI. 

From shore and strait, and gulph and bay, 
‘The vessels held their daring way, 
Left far behind, in distance thrown, 
AllJand to Moor or Christion known, 
Left far behind the misty isle, 
Whose fitful shroud, withdrawn the while, 
Shews wood and hill and headland bright 
To later seamen’s wond’ring sight, 
And tide and sea left far behin 
That e’er bore freight of human kind ; 
Where ship or bark to shifting gales, 
Ever tack’d their course or spread their sails. 
Around them lay a boundless main 
In which to hold their silent reign ; 
But for the passing current's flow, 
And cleft waves, brawling round the prow, 
They might have thought some magic spell 
Had bound them, weary fate ! forever there 

to dwell. 


VI. 
What did this trackless waste supply 
To soothe the mind or please the eye? 
The rising morn thro’ dim mist breaking, 
The flioker'd east with purple streaking ; 
The mid-day cloud thro’ thin air flying, 
With deeper blue the blue sea dying ; 
Long ridgy waves their white mains rearing, 
And in the broad gleam disappearing ; 
The broaden’d blazing sun declining, 
And western waves like fire-flood shining; 
The sky’s vast done to darkness given, 
And all the glorious host of heaven. 


Vill. 
Full oft upon the deck, while other's slept, 
To mark the bearing of each well-known star 
That shone aloft, or on th’ horizon far, 
The anxious Chief his lonely vigil kept; 
‘The mournful wind, the hoarse wave break- 
ing near, 
The breathing groans of sleep, the plunging 
lead. 


The steer’s man's call, and his own stilly 
tread, 
Are all the sounds of night that reach his ear. 


, His darker form stalk’d through the sable 


gloom 


" With gestures discomposed and features keen, 


That inight not inthe face of day be seen, 
Like some unblessed spirit from the tomb. 








Till Hope, the seaman’s worship’d queen, had 
flown 

From every valiant heart but his alone ; 

Where still, by day, enthron’d, she held her 
state 

With sunny look and brow elate. 


But soon his dauntless soul, which nought 
could bend, 

Nor hope delay’d, nor adverse fate subdue 

With more redoubled danger must contend 

Than storm or wave—e fierce and angry 
crew. 

“ Dearly,” say they,“ may we these visions 
rue 

“ Which lured us from our native land, 

« A wretched, lost, devoted band, 

* Led on by hope’s delusive gleam, 

“The victims of a madman’s dream! 

“ Nor gold shall e’cr be ours, nor fame ; 

“ Not ev’n the remuant. of # name, 

“On some rude-letter'd stone to tell 

“On what strange coast our wreck befell. 

“ For us no requiem shall be sung, 

“ Nox prayer be said, nor passing knell 

“In holy church be rung.” 


xX. 

To thoughts like these, all forms give way 

Of duty to a leader’s sway ; 

All habits of respect, that bind 

With easy tie the human mind. 

Ev'n love and admiration throw 

Their nobler bands aside, nor show 

A gentler mien ; relations, friends, 

Glare on him now like angry fiends ; 

And, as he moves, ah, wretched cheer ! 

Their mutter'd curses reach his ear : 

But all undaunted, firm and sage 

He scorns their threats, yet thus he soothes 
their rage : 

“1 brought you from your native shore 

“ An unknown ocean to explore. 

“1 brought you, partners, by my side, 

“ Want, toil, and danger, to abide. 

“ Yet weary stillness hath so soon subdued 

“The buoyant soul, the heart of pride, 

“ Men who in battle’s brunt full oft have firmly 
stood. 

“That to some nearing coast we bear, 

* How many cheering signs declare ! 

“ Way-faring birds the blue air ranging, 

“ Their shadowy line to blue air changing, 

“ Pass o'er our heads in frequent flocks ; 

“While sea-weed from the parent rocks 

“ With fibry roots, but newly torn 

“In tressy lengthen'd wreatlis are on the clear 
wave borne. 

“Nay, has not ev’n the drifting current 
brought 

“Things of rade art—of human cunning 
wrought? 

« Be yet two days your patience tried, 

« And if no shore is thien descried. 
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XI. 
And thus awhile with steady hand 
He kept in check a wayward band, 
Who but with half-express’d disdain 
Their rebel spirit could restrain. 
The vet'ran rough as war-worn steel, 
Oft spurn’d the deck with grating heel ; 
The seaman, bending o’er the flood, 
With stony gaze all listless stood ; 
The sturdy bandit, wildly rude, 
Sung, as he strode, some garbled strain, 


~ Expressive of each fitful mood, 








Timed by his sabre’s jangling chain 

The proud Castilian, boasted name ! 

Child of an ancient race 

Which proudly priz’d its spotless fame, 

And deem’d all fear disgrace, 

Felt quench’d within him honour’s generous 
flame, : 

And in his gather'd mantle wrapp'd his face. 


XIL. 
So pass'd the day, the night, the second day 
With its red setting sun's extinguish’d ray. 
Dark, solemn midnight coped the ocean wide, 
When from his watchful stand Columbus 


cried, 

“ A light, a light! "—blest sounds that rung 

Tn every ear.—At once they spru: 

With haste aloft, and, peering bright, 

Descried afar the blessed sight. 

It moves, it slowly moves like ray 

“ Of torch that guides some wand’rer's way ! 

“ And other lights more distant, seeming 

“ As if from town or hamlet streaming ! 

« *Tis land, ‘tis peopled land ; man dwelleth 
there, 

“ And thou, O God of heaven! hast heard 
thy servant's prayer !"’ 


XIff. 
Returning day gave to their view 
The distant shore and headlands blue 
Of long-sought land. Then rose on air 
Loud shouts of joy, mix’d wildly strange 
With voice of weeping and of prayer, 
Expressive of their blessed change 
From death to life, from fierce to kind, 
From all that sinks, to all that elevates the 
mind. 
Those who, by faithtess fear ensnared, 
Had their brave chief so rudely dared, 
Now, with keen self-upbraiding stung, 
With every manly feeling wrung, 
Repentant tears, Tooks that entreat, 
Are kneeling at his worshipp'd feet. 
“Oo pardon blinded, stubborn guilt! 
“Q henceforth make us what thou wilt! 
“ Our hands, our hearts, our lives, are thine, 
“Thou wond'rous man! fed on by power 
divine !”’ 


Ah: would some magic ‘could arrest 
The generous feelings of the breast, 
Which thwart the common baser mass 


The rent cloud closes, tempests swell, 
And its late path we cannot tell ; 
Lost is its trace and form. - 
No; not on earth such fugitives are bound ; 
In some veil'd future state will the bleas'd 
charm be found. 
XV. 
Columbus led them to the shore, 
Which ship had never touch’d before ; 
And there he knelt upon the strand 
To thank the God of sea and land ; 2 
And there, with mien and look elate, 
Gave welcome to each toil-worn mate. 
And lured with courteous signs of cheer, 
The dusky natives gath ring near ; 
Who on them gazed with wond’ring eyes, 
As mission’d spirits from the skies. 
And there did he possession claim, 
In Isabella's royal name. 


XVI. 
Jt was a land, unmarr'd by art, 
To please the eye and cheer the heart: 
The natives’ simple huts were seen 
Peeping their palmy Broce between,—- 
Groves, where each dome of aweepy leaves 
In air of morning gently heaves, 
And, as the deep vans fal] and rise, 
Changes its richly verdant dies ; 
A land whose simple sons till now 
Had scarcely seen a careful brow ; 
‘They spent at will each passing day 
In lightsome toil or active play. 
Some their light canoes were guiding, 
Along the shore’s sweet margin gliding. 
Some in the sunny sea were swimming, 
The bright waves o’er their dark forms gleam- 


ing; 
Some on the beach for shell-fish stooping, 
Or on the smooth sand gaily trooping ; 
Or in link’d circles featly dancin, 
With golden braid and bracelet glancing. 
By sheiter’d door were infants ereeping, 
Or on the shaded herbage sleeping ; 
Gay feather’d birds the air were winging, 
And parrots on their high perch swingin - 
While humming-birds, like sparks of light, 
Twinkled and vanish’d from the sight. 
XVIE. 
They eyed the wond'rous strangers o’er and 
o’er,— 
Those beings of the ocean and the air, 
With humble, timid rev'’rence ; all their store 
Of gather’d wealth inviting them to share ; 
To share whate’er their lowly cabins hold; 
Their feather'd crowns, their fruits, their 
arms, their gold. 
Their gold, that fatal gift !—O foul disgrace! 
Repaid with cruel wreck of all their harmless 


race, 
XVUL. - 
There some short, pledsing days with them he 
dwelt, © 


Andall their simple kindness dearly felt. 
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Where reign Caziques o'er warriors bold, 

Rich with the gold of countless mines. 

And he to other islands sail’d, 

‘And was by other natives hail’d. 

‘Then on Hispaniola’s shore, 

‘Where bays and harbours to explore 

Muck time he spent; a simple tower 

Of wood he built, the seat to be 

And shelter of Spain’s infant power ; 

Hoping the nurseling fair to see, 

Amidst those harmless people shoot 

Its stately stem from slender root. 

There nine and thirty chosen men he placed, 

Gave parting words of counsel and of cheer ; 

One after one his nobler friends embraced, 

And to the Indian chieftain, standing near, 

“ Befriend my friends, and give them aid, 

“ When I am gone,” he kindly said, 

Blest them, and left them there his homeward 
course Lo steer. 


XIX. 
His prayer to Heaven for them preferr'd 
Was not, alas! with favour heard. 
Oft, as his ship the land forsook, 
He landward turned his farewell look, 
And cheer’d his Spaniards cross the wave, 
Who distant answer faintly gave ; 
Distant but cheerful. On the strand 
He saw their clothed figures stand 
With naked forms link’d hand in hand !— 
Saw thus caress’d, assured, and bold, 
Those he should never more behold. 
Some simple Indians, gently won, 
To visit land, where sets the sun 
In clouds of amber, and behold, 
‘The wonders oft by Spaniards told ; 
Stood silent by themselves apart, 
With nature’s yearnings at their heart, 
And saw the coast of fading blue 
Wear soft and sadly from their view. 
But soon by their new comrades cheer'd, 
As o’er the waves the ship career’d, 
Their wond’ring eyes aloft were cast 
On white swoln sails and stately mast, 
And check’ring shrouds, depicted fair, 
On azure sea and azure air ; 
And felt, as feels the truant boy, + 
Who, having climb’d some crumbling mound 
Or ruin’d tower, looks wildly round,— 
A thrilling, fearfal joy. 


XX. 

Then with his two small barks again 
‘The dauntless Chief travers’d the main ; 
But not with fair and fav’ring gales 
That erst had fill’d his western sails: 
Fierce winds with adverse winds contended ; 
Rose the dark deep,—dark heaven descended, 
And threaten’d, in the furious strife, 
The ships to sink with all their freight of pre- 

cious life. 






Jn this dread ci: 
What dismal 


* With these my brave advent'rers sleep,— 
« What we have done todark oblivion thrown? .. 
“Sink, body! to thy wat’ry grave, 
“Tfso God will; but let me save 
“This noble fruitage of my mind, 
“ And leave my name and deeds behind 
XXII. 
Upon a scroll, with hasty pen, 
His wond'rous tale he traced, 
View’d it with tearful eyes, and then 
Within a casket placed. 
“ Perhaps,” said he, by vessel bound 
« On western cruize, thou wilt be found ; 
« Or make, sped by the current swift, 
“ To Christian shore they happy drift. 
“Thy story may by friendly eyes be read; 
« O’er our untimely fate warm tears be shed ; 
“Our deeds rehears’d by many an eager 
tongue, ' 
“ And requiems for our parted souls be sung,” 
This casket to the sea he gave ; 
Quick sunk and rose the freightage light,— 
Appear’d on many a booming wave, 
Then Acaies far away from his still gazing 
sight. 
Yet, after many a peril braved,— 
Of many an adverse wind the sport, 
He, by This Great Preserver saved, 
Anchor'd again in Palos’ port. 
XXIII. P 
O, who can tell the acclamation loud 
That, bursting, rose from the assembled crowd, 
To hail the Hero and his gallant train, 
From such adventure bold return’d again !—- 
The warm embrace, the oft-repeated cheer, 
And many a wistful smile and many a tear ‘— 
How, pressing close, they stood ; : 
Look'd on Columbus with amaze,— 
“1s he,” so spake their wond'ring gaze, 
“ A man of flesh and blood?” 
While cannon far along the shore 
His welcome gave with deaf‘ning roar. 
XXIV. 
And then with measur'd steps, sedate and 
slow, 
They to the Christian's sacred temple go. 
Soon as the chief within the house of God 
Upon the hallow'd pavement trod, 
He bowed with holy fear :— 
“ The God of wisdom, mercy, might, 
“ Creator of the day and night, 
“ This sea-girt globe, and every star of light, 
“Is worshipp'd here.” 
Then on the altar's steps he knelt, 
And what his inward spirit felt, 
Was said unheard within that cell 
Where saintly thoughts and feelings dwell ; 
But as the choral chaunters raise 
Thro’ dome and aisle the hymn of praise, 
To heaven his glist’ning eyes were turn’d, 
With sacred love his bosom burn’d. 
On all the motley crowd 
The gen'rous impulse seized; high Dons of 
pride 
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XXV. 
Nor statesmen met in high debate 
, Deciding ou a country’s fate, 
Nor saintly chiefs with fearless zeal 
Contending for their churches’ weal, 
+ Nor warriors, midst the batile’s roar, 
Who fiercely guard their native shore ;— 
No power by eurthly coil possest 
To agitate the man breast, 
Shows, from its native source diverted, 
Man’s nature noble, tho’ perverted, 
; So strongly as the transient power 
) Of link’d devotion’s sympathictic hour. 
It clothes with soft unwonted grace 
The traits of many a rugged face, 
As bend the knees unused to kneel, 
And glow the hearts unased to feel ; 
While every soul, with holy passion moved, 
Claims one Almighty Sire, fear'd,and adored, 
and loved. 
XXV1, 
With western treasures, borne in fair display, 
To Barcelona’s walls, in grand array, 
Columbus slowly held his inland way. 
And still whero’er he pass'd along, 
In eager crowds the people throng. 
The wildest way o'er desert drear, 
. Did like a city’s mart appear, 
}The shepherd swain forsook his sheep ; 
: The gout-herd from his era, gy steep 
pShot ike an arrow to the pain; 
"Mechanics, housewives, left amain 
? Their broken tasks, and press’d beside 
‘Phe truant, youth they meant to chide : 
The dull Hidalgo left his tower, 
» The Donna fair her Jatticed bower ; 
‘ogether press'd, fair and uncouth, 
motley forms of age and youth 
And, still along the dark-ranged pile 
“Of clust’ring life, was heard the while 
Mix'd brawhin x joy, and shouts that rang 
From many a loud and deaf ning tongue. 
Ah! little thought the gazing throng, 
As pass'd that pageant show along, 
How Spain should rne, in fature times, 
With desert plains and fields untill'd, 
And towns with listless loit’rers fill’d, 
The with'ring spoil receiv'’d from foreign 
climes ! 
Columbus gave thee, thankless Spai 
A new-found world o'er which to reign ; 
‘ But could not with the gift impart 
A portion of his liberal heart 
And manly mind, to bid thee soar 
Above a robber’s lust of ore, 
Which hath a curse entail'd on all thy count- 
Jess store. 


XXVH. 
To Barcelona come, with honours meet 
Such glorious deeds to grace, his sov’reigns 
greet 
Their mariner’s return, Or hall, 
Or room of state was deem’d too small 
For such reception. Pageant rare! 
Beneath heaven's dome, in open square, 
Their gorgeous thrones were placed ; 
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And near them on a humbler seat, 
While on each hand the titled great, 
Standing in dizen’d rows, were seen, 
Priests, guards, and crowds, a living screen ,—_ 
Columbus sat, with noble mien, 
With princely honours graced. 
There to the royal pair bis tale he told : 
A wond'rons tale, that did not want 
Or studied words or braggart's vaunt; 
When at their royal feet were laid 
Gems, pearls, and plumes of many a shade, 
And stores of virgin gold, 
Whiist, in therr Feathered guise arrayed, 
The Indians low obcisance paid. 
And at that wond'rous story’s close 
The royal pair with rev'rence rose, 
And kneeling on the ground, aloud 
Gave thanks to Heaven. Then all the crowd, 
Joining, from impulse of the heart, 
The banded priest's extatic art, 
With mingled voice Te Deum sang; 
With the grand choral burst, walls, towers, 
and welkin rang. 
, . XXVIL 
This was his brightest hour, too bright 
For human weal ;—a glaring light, 
Like sunbeam thro’ the rent cloud pouring 
On the broad lake, when storms are roaring ; 
Bright centre of a wild and sombre scene ; 
More keenly bright than Summer's settled 
sheen, 
XXIX 
With kingly favour brighten’d, all 
His favour court, obey his call. 
At princely boards, above the rest, 
He took his place, admir’d, caress'd : 
Proud was the Don of high degree, 
Whose honour'd guest he deign’d to be. 
Whate'er his purpos'd service wanted, 
With ready courtesy was granted : 
No envious foe durst cross his will. 
While eager ship-wrights ply their skill, 
To busy dock-yard, quay, or port, 
Priests, lords, and citizens resort : 
Their wains the heavy planks are bringing, 
And hammers on the anvil ringing ; 
The far-toss’d boards on boards are falling, 
And brawny mate to work-mate calling: 
The cable strong on windlass winding 5 
On wheel of stone the edge-tool grinding ; 
Red fire beneath the caldron gleaming, 
And pitchy fumes from caldron steaming. 
To sea and land's men too, I ween, 
it was a gay, attractive scene ; 
Beheld, enjoyed, day after day, 
Till all his ships, in fair array, 
Were bounden for their course at last, 
And amply stored and bravely mann’d, 
Bore far from blue, receding land. 
Thus soon again, th’ Atlantic vast 
With gallant fleet he past. 
. XXX. 
By peaceful natives hail’d with kindly smiles, 
He shortly touch’d at various pleasant isles ; 
And when at length her well-known shore 
appear'd, 
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And he to fair Hispaniola near’d, 

Upon the deck, with eager eyes, 

Some friendly signal to descry, 

He stood; then fra his signal shot, 

But answ'ring fire received not. 

‘What may this dismal silence mean? 

“No floating flag in air is seen, 

“ Nor ev'n the Tower itself, tho’ well 

“ Tts lofty scite those landmarks tell. 

“ Ha! have they so regardless proved 

“Of my command ?—their station moved !” 

As closer to the shore they drew, 

To hail them came no light canoe ; 

The beach was silent and forsaken : 

Nor cloth’d nor naked forms appear’d, 

Nor sound of human voice was heard ; 

Nought but the sea-birds from the rock, 

With busy stir that flutt’ring broke ; 

Sad signs, which in his mind portentous fears 
awaken, 


XXXI. 
Then eagerly on shore he went, 
His scouts abroad for tidings sent ; 
But to his own loud echo'd cry 
An Indian came with fearful eye, 
Who guess'd his questions’ hurried sound, 
And pointed to a little mound, 
Not distant far. With eager haste 
The loosen'’d mould aside was cast. 
Bodies, alas! within that grave were found, 
Which had not long been laid to rest, 
Tho’ so by changeful death defaced, 
Nor form, nor visage could be traced — 
In Spanish garments dress'd. 
Back from each living Spaniard’s cheek the 
Too 


di 
Ran chill, as round their noble chief they 
stood, 
Who sternly spoke to check the rising tear. 
“Eight of my valiant men are buried here ; 
“Where are the rest?” the timid {ndian 
shook 
In every limb, and slow and faintly spoke, 
“ Some are dead, some sick, some flown ; 
“The rest are up the country gone, 
“Far, far away.” A heavy ‘groan 
Utters the Chief; his blanch’d lips quiver: 
He knows that they are gone forever. 


XXXIL 

But here 'twere tedious and unmeet 
A dismal story to repeat, 
Which was from mild Cazique received, 
‘Their former friend, and half believed. 
Hin, in his cabin far apart, 
‘Wounded they found, by Carib dart; 
Receiv'd, said he, from savage foe 
Spaniards defending. Then with accents low 
He spoke, and ruefully began to tell, 
What to those hapless mariners befell. 
How that from lust of pleasure and of gold, 
And mutual strife and war on Caribs made, 
Their strength divided was, and burnt their 

hold, > 


XXXUI. 
Yet, spite of adverse fate, he in those climes 
Spain’s infant power establish’d; after-times 
Have seen it flourish, and her sway main- 

jain 

In either world, o’er many a fair domain. 
But wayward was his irksome lot the while, 
Striving with malice, mutiny, and guile; 
Yet vainly striving: that which most 
His generous bosom sought to shun, 
Each wise and lib’ral purpose crost, 
Must now at Mammon’s ruthless call be done, 
; Upon their native soil, 
They who were wont in harmless play 
To frolic out the passing day, 
Must pine with hateful toil. 


XXXIV. 

| Yea; this he did against his better will; 
For who may stern ambition serve, and still 
\ His nobler nature trust ? 

{ May on unshaken strength relie, 

| Cast Fortune as she will her dye, 

} And say “ J will be just?” 


XXXYV. 

Envy mean, that in the dark 

Strikes surely at its noble mark, 

|. Against him rose with hatred fell, 

Which he could brave, but could not quell. 

Then he to Spain indignant went, 

And to his sov'reigns made complaint, 

With manly freedom, of their trust, 

Put, to his cost, in men unjust, 

And turbulent. They graciously 

His plaint and plea receiv’d; and hoisting 
high 

His famed and gallant flag upon the main, 

He to his western world return’d again. 

Where he, the sea’s unwearied, dauntlese 
rover, 

Thro’ many a guiph and straight, did first 
discover 

That continent, whose mighty reach 

From th’ utmost frozen north doth stretch 

Ev'n to the frozen south ; a land 

Of surface fair and structure grand. 


XXXVI. 
There, thro’ vast regions rivers pour, 
Whose mid-way skiff scarce sees the shore; 
| Which, rolling on in lordly pride, 
Give to the main their ample tide ; 
And dauntless then, with current strong, 
Impetuous, roaring, bear along, 
And still their sep'rate honours keep, 
In bold contention with the mighty deep. 


XXXVIL. 
There broad-based mountains from the eight 
Conceal in clouds their vasty height, 
‘Whose frozen peaks, a vision rare 
Above the girdiing clouds rear'd far in upper 
air, 
At times appear, and soothly seem 
To the far distant. up-cast eve. 
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XXXVIH. 
‘There forests grand of olden birth, 
O'er-canopy the darken'd earth, 
“Whose trees, growth of unreckon’d time, 
(Rear o’er whole regions far and wide 
‘Achecker'd dome of lofty pride 
Bilent, solemn, and sublime — 
A pillar’d lab’rinth, in whose trackless gloom, 
‘Unguided feet might stray till close of mortal 


doom. 
f XXXIX. 
“There grassy plains of verdant green 
“Spread far beyond man’s ken are seen, 
EWhose darker bushy spots that lie 
'®Strew'd o'er the level vast, descry 
*Admiring strangers, from the brow 
Of hill or upland steep, and show, 
Like a calm ocean’s peaceful isles, 
When morning light thro’ rising vapours 
smiles. 





: XL. 
O'er this, his last—his proudest fame, 
He did assert his mission’d claim. 
Yet dark ambitious envy, more 
Incens'd and violent than before,? 
‘With crafty machinations gain’d 
»His royal master’s ear, who stain’d 
* His princely faith, and gave it power 
To triumph, in a shameful hour. 
A mission'd gownsman o’er the sea 
Was sent hia rights to supersede 
And all his noble schemes impede,— 
‘His tyrant, spy, and judge to be. 
With parchment scrolls and deeds he came 
To kindle ficrce and wasteful flame. 
Columbus’ firm and dauntless soul 
:Bubmitted not to base controul. 
For who that hath high deeds achieved, 
“Whose mind hath mighty plans conceived, 
Can of learn’d ignorance and pride 
The petty vexing rule abide? 
The lion trampled by an ass !— 
‘No; this all-school’d forbearance would sur- 
138. 
Insulted vith a felon’s chain, 
This noble man must cross the main, 
And answer his foul charge ‘to cold, ungrate- 
ful Spain. 
XLI. 
By India's gentle race alone 
‘as pity to his euff'rings shown. 
- They on his parting wait. 
- And looks of kindness on him cast, 
Or touch'd his mantle as he past, 
And mourn’d his alter’d state, 
“ May the Great Spirit smooth the tide 
“ With gentle gales, and be thy guide!” 
And when his vesse] wore from land, 
‘With meaning nods and gestures kind, 
He saw them still upon the strand 
Tossing their dark arms on the wind. 
He saw them like a helpless flock 
‘Who soon must bear the cruel shock 
Of savage wolves, yet reckless still, 
Feel but the pain of present ill. 
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XLIE 
He trede the narrow deck with pain, 
And oft survey’d his rankling chain. 
The ship's brave captain grieved to see 
Base irons his noble pris’ner gall, 
And kindly sued to set him free ; 
But proudly spoke the lofty thrall, 
“ Until the Kin@ whom I have served, 
* Who thinks this recompense deserved, 
“ Himself command th’ unclasping stroke, 
“These gyved limbs will wear their yoke. 
“ Yoa, when my head lies in the dust, 
“ These chains shall in my coffin rust. 
« Better than lesson’d saw, tho’ rude, 
“ As token, tong preserv'd of’ black ingrati- 
tude !” 
XLUT. 
Thus pent, his manly fortitude gave way 
To brooding passion’s dark tumultuous sway. 
Dark was the gloom within, and darker grew 
Th’ impending gloom without, as onward 
Tew 
Th’ embattled storm that, deep’ning on its 


way, 
With all its marshall’d host obscured the day. 
Volume o’er volume, roll’d the heavy clouds, 
And oft in dark dim masses, ginking slow, 
Hang in the nether air, like misty, shrouds, 
Veiling the sombre, silent deep below. 
Like eddying snow-flakes from a lowering 


Sky) 
Athwart the dismal gloom the frighten’d sea- 
fowl fly. 
Then from the solemn stillness round, 
Utters the storm its awfal sound. 
It groans upon the distant waves ; 
O’er the mid-ocean wildly raves ; 
Recedes afar with dying strain, 
That sadly thro’ the troubled air 
Comes like the wailings of despair, 
And with redoubled strength returns again: 
Through shrouds and rigging, boards and 
t, 


mast, . 
Whistles, and howls, and roars th outrageous 


blast. 
XLIV. . 
From its vast bed profound with heaving 
throws 


The mighty waste of welt'ring waters rose. 

O’er countless waves, now mounting, now 
deprest, 

The ridgy surges swell with foaming crest, 

Like Alpine barriers of some distant shore, 

Now seen, now lost amidst the deaf'ning roar ; 

While, higher still, on broad and sweepy 


base, 

Their growing bulk the mountain billows 
raise, 

Each far aloft in lordly grandeur rides, 

With many a vassal wave rough’ning his 
furrow'd sides. 

Heav’d to its height, the dizzy skiff 

Shoots like an eagle from his cliff 

Down to the fearful gulf, and then 


On the swoln waters mounts again,— 
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XLV. 
Within, without, the tossing tempests rage : 
This was, of all his earthly pilgrimage, 
‘The injur'd Hero's fellest, darkest hour. 
Yet swiftly pass'd its gloomy power ; 
For as the wild winds louder blew, 
His troubled breast the calmer grew; 
And, long before the mighty hand, 
‘That rules the ocean and the land, 
Had calm'g the sea, with pious rev’rence 


‘The warring passions of his soul were still'd. 

Through softly parting clouds the blue sky 
peer'd, 

And heaven-ward turn'd his eye with better 
feelings cheer'd. 

Meek are the wise, the great, the good ;— 

Me sighed, and thought of Him, who died on 
holy rood. 


XLVI. 
No more the angry tempest’s sport, 
- The vessel reach'd its destined port. 
AA town of Christendom he greets, 
And treads again its well-known strects ; 
A sight of wonder, grief, and shame 
To those who on his landing came, 
And on his state in silence ga7'd. 
“ This is the man whose dauntless soul" 
So spoke their looks—s Spain's power hath 
rais’d 
‘To hold o'er worlds her proud controul ! 
“Sis honour'd brows with laurel crown’d, 
“His hands with felon fetters bound !”" 


XLVU. 
And he before his Sov'reign Dame 
And her stern Lord, indignant came ; 
And bold in conscions honour, broke 
The silence of his smother'd flame, 
Tn words that all his inward anguish spoke. 
‘The gentle Queen's more noble breast 
Its gencrous sympathy expresst ; 
And as his varied story show'd 
What wrongs from guileful malice flow’d, 
Th’ indignant eye and flushing cheek 
Did oft hor mind's emotion speak, 
The sordid King, with brow severe, 
Could, all unmov'd, his pleadings hear; 
Sive, that, in spite of rgyal pride, 
Which selfreproach can ill abide, 
Jlis crinson'd fice did ineanly show 
OF conscious shame th’ unworthy glow. 
Baflled, disgraced, his enemies rentain'd, 
And base ambition for a time restrain’d, 


XLVUL. 
With four stall vessels, small supply 
I trow ! yet granted tardily, 
For such high service, he once more 
The western ocean to explore 
. Dircets his course. On many an isle 
He touch'd, where cheerly, far a while, 
"His nariners the es beguile 
_ Upon the busy she 
And there what wiles af barter keen 
Spaniard and native pass between; 
Me Hae ORs sl enrive tie. -clacien doe 

































And gold and pearls are giv'n away, 
For beed or bell, or bauble gay ! 

Full oft the mutt’ring Indian eyes 

With conscious stile his wond'rous prize, 


Beneath the shady plantain seated, 

And thinks he hath the stranger cheated ; 

Or foots the gronnd like vaunting child, 

Snapping his thumbs with anticks wild. 

XLIX, 

But if, at length, tired of their guests, 

Consuming like those hateful pests, 

Locusts or ants, provisions stored 

For many days, they will afford 

No more, withholding fresh supplies, 

And strife and threat‘ning clamours rise,-— 

Columbus gentle craft pursucs, 

And soon their noisy wrath subdues, 

Thus speaks the chief,—“ Refuse us aid 

“From stores which Heaven for all hath 
made ! 

“The moon, your mistress, will this night 

“ From you withhold her blessed light, 

“Ver ire to show ; take ye the tisk.” 

Then, as half-frighten’d, half in jest, 

‘They turn’d their fuees to the east, 

From ocean rose her broaden’d disk ; 

But when the deep eclipse came on, 

By science sure to him foreknown, 

How cower'd cach savage at his feet, 

Like spaniel couching to his lord, 

Awed by the whip or angry word, 

His pardon to entreat ! 

“Take all we have, thou heavenly man ! 

“And let our mistress smile again!” 








L. 
Or, should the ship, above, below, 
Be fill'd with crowds, who will not £0; 
Again, to spare more hurtful force, 
To harmless guile he has reeonrse. 
“Ho! Gunner! let t eramblers know 
“ The power we do not ui ‘ when, lo! 
From cannon’s month the silv'ry cloud 
Breaks forth, soft curling on the air, 
Thro’ which appears the light’ning's glare, 
And bellowing roars the thunder loud. 
Quickly trom bowsprit, shroud, or snast, 
Or el's side the Indians cast 
‘Their naked forms, the water dashing 
Over their dark heads, as stoutly lashing 
The briny waves with arms out-spread, 
They gain the shore with terror’s speed, 


Li. 
Thus checker'd still with shade and sheen 
Pass‘din the West his latter scene, 
As thro’ the oak’s toss"d branches pass 
Soft moon-beains, flickering on the grass ; 
e's dark surfi 
gf drops o! 
As the rude cevern’s sparry sides 
When past. the miner's taper glides. 
So roam’d the Chief, aud many a sea 
Fathou'd and searel'd waweariedly, 
Hop erh way to gain 
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Lil. 
At length, by wayward fortune cross’d, 
And oft-renew'd and irksome strife 
Of sordid men,—by tempests tost, 
And tir’d with turmoil of a wand’rer’s life, 
He sail'd again for Europe’s ancient shore, 
So will'd High Heav’n ! to cross the seas no 
more. 
Tis anchor fix’d, his sails for ever furl'd, 
A toil-worn pilgriny in a weary world. 


LI. 
And thus the Hero’s sun went down, 
Closing his day of bright renown. 
Eight times thro’ breeze and storm he past 
O'er surge and wave th’ Atlantic vast ; 
And left on many an island fair 
Foundations which the after care 
Of meaner chieftains shortly rear’d 
'To seats of power, serv'd, envy’d, fear’d. 
No kingly conqueror, since time began 
The long career of ages, hath to man 
A scope so ample given for trade’s bold range, 
Or caus'd on earth's wide stage such rapid 
mighty change. 


LIV. 

He, on the bed of sickness laid, 
Saw, unappall'd, death’s closing shade ; 
And there, in charity and love 
To man on earth and God above, 
Meekly to heaven his sou! resign’d, 
His body to the earth consign’d. 
*Twas in Valladolid he breathed his last, 
And to a better, heavenly city past ; 
But St, Dominga, in her sacred fane 
Doth his blest spot of rest and sculptur'd tomb 

contain. 


LV. 
There burghers, knights, advent’rers brave 
Stood round in fun'ral weeds bedight ; 
And bow'd them to the closing grave, 
And wish’d his soul good night. 


LVI. 

Now all the bold companions of his toil, 
‘Tenants of many aclime, who wont to come, 
(So fancy wows) when vex’d with worldly 

coi 
And linger sadly by his narrow home ;— 
Repentant enemies, and friends that grieve 
In self-upbraiding tenderness, and say, 
« Cold was the love he did from us receive,”"— 
The fleeting restless spirits of a day, 
All to their dread account are pass’d away. 


LVI. 
Silence, solemn,,awful, decp, 
Doth in that halt of death her empire keep; 
Save when at times the hollow pavement, 
smote 
By solitary wand’rer’s foot, amain 
From lofty dome and arch and aisle remote 
A circling loud response receives again. 
The stranger starts to hear the growing sound, 


“Ha! tread my feet so near that sacred 
yund 1" 
He stops and bows his head :—‘‘ Columbus - 
resteth here!” 
LVM. 
Some ardent youth, perhaps, ere from his 
home 
He launch his yent’rous bark, will hither 
come 
Read fondly o’er and o'er his graven name 
With feelings keenly touch’d,—with heart of ” 
lame ; 
Till wrapp’d in fancy’s wild delusive dream, 
Times past and long forgotten, present seem. 
To his charm’d ear, the cast wind rising shrill, 
Seems thro’ the Hero’s shroud to whistle still. 
The clock’s deep pendulum swinging, thro’ 
the blast 
Sounds like the rocking of his lofty mast ; 
While Avtal gusts rave like his clam'rous 
id 
Mix’d with the accents of his high command. 
Slowly the stripling quits the pensive scene,’ 
And burns, and sighs, and weeps to be what 
he has been, : 


LIX. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is 2 charm 
The nerve to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young, from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 


Lx. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past, a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed,— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen,—- 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 


LXI. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
is nothing but an empty name ! 
When mem'ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality ? 
LXII. 
A twinkling speck, but fix’d and bright, 
To guide us thro’ the dreary night, 
Fach hero shines, and lures the soul 
To gain the distant happy goal. 
For is there one who, musing o'er the grave 
Where lies interr’d the good, the wise, the 
brave, 
Can poorly think, beneath the mould'ring~ 


heap, 

That noble being shall for ever slecp? 

No; saith the gen’rous heart, and proudly 
swells— —~ 
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NOTES. 
. Nore f. 
The magnet of a thousand eyes, 
That on his form and features cast, 
His noble mien and simple guise —P. 522. 
Herrera’s History of America, translated b 
Stevens, vol. i. p. 31.—* Columbus was tall 
of stature, long visaged, of a majestick as- 
pect, his nose hooked, his eyes grey, a com- 
lexion clear, somewhat raddy ; his beard and 
Pair, when young, fair, though through many 
hardships they soon lurned grey. He was 
witty, and well-spoken, and eloquent, mod- 
erately grave, affable to strangers, to his own 
family mild. His conversation was discrect, 
which gained him the affection of those he 
had to deal with; and his presence attracted 
respect, having an air of authority and gran- 
deur; always temperate in eating and drink- 
ing, and modest in his dress.” 
Nore II. 
Had recogniz'd, in that bright hour, 
The disappointed suppliant of dull power, 
ate Aad in vain of kings and states desired. — 
- 522, 


It is curious to see the many objections, 
which were made by prejudice and ignorance, 
to hia proposal ; and also the means by which 
he became at length successful in his suit to 
the crown of Castile. To perceive what small 
considerations, and petty applications of in- 
dividuals, are sometimes concerned in promo- 
ting or preventing the greatest events, see the 
Appendix, No. IT. 

Nore III. 
The patient sage, who by his lamp's faint light 
aes chart and map spent the long silent night. 

- 522, 


Herrera :—“ He was very knowing in as- | the; 


trology, expert in navigation, understood 
Latin, and made verses.” 
Nore IV. 

That Power Divine, whom storms obey, 
(Whisper'd his heart) a leading star, 
Will guide him on his blessed way.— P. 522. 

Herrera :— As to religion, he was very 
zealous and devout, often saying, ‘I will ‘do 
this in the name of the Trinity ;’ kept the 
fasts of the church very strictly ; often con- 
fessed and communicated ; said all the can- 
onical hours ; abhorred swearing and blasphe- 
my, had a peculiar devotion to our Lady and 
St. Francis; was very thankful to Almighty 
God for the mercies he received, zealous for 
God's honour, and very desirous of the con- 
version of the Indians. 1n other respects, he 
was aman of undaunted courage and high 


* thought, fond of great enterprizes, patient, 


ready to forgive wrongs, and only desirous 
that offenders sfiould be sensible of their 
faulta; ‘unmoved in the many troubles ant 
adversities that stiendad him: 








Nore VY, 
With more redoubled danger must contend, 
Than storm or wave,—a fierce and angry crew. 
P, 523. 

Herrera, vol. i. p. 37. The men being all 
unacquainted with that voyage, and seeing 
no hopes of any comfort, nothing appearing 
butsky and water for so many days, all of 
them ‘carefully observed every token they 
saw, being then further from land than an’ 
man had ever been. The 19th of September, 
a sea-gull came to the Admiral’s ship. * * 
* As the aforesaid tokens proved of no ef- 
fect, the men’s fears increased, and they took 
occasion to mutter, gathering in parcels 
aboard the ships, saying that the Admiral, in 
a mad humour, had thought to make himself’ 
great at the expense of their lives; and though 
they had done their duty, and sailed further 
from land than ever any men had done be- 
fore, they ought not to contribute to their own 
destruction, still proceeding without any rea- 
son till their provisions failed them, which, 
though they were ever so sparing, would not 
suffice to carry them back, no more than the 
ships, that were already very crazy, so that no- 
body would think they had done amiss; and 
that so many had opposed the Admiral’s pro- 
Ket, the more credit would be given to them. 
Nay, there wanted not some who said, that, 
to put an end to all debates, the best way 
would be to throw him into the sea, and say 
he had unfortunately fallen in as he was at- 
tentively gazing on the stars; and since no- 
hod, would go about to inquire into the 
truth of it, that was the best means for them 
to return and save themselyes. Thus the 
mutinous temper went on from day to day, 
and the evil designs of the men, which very 
much perplexed Columbus: but some times 
giving good words, and at other times putting 
m in mind of the punishment they would 
incur, if they obstructed the voyage, he cured 
their insolence with fear; and as a confirma- 
tion of the hopes he gave them of concluding 
their voyage successfully, he often put them 
in mind of the above-mentioned signs and to- 
kens, promising they would soon find a vast 
rich country, where they would all conclude 
their labour well bestowed.” 


Nore VI. 
Descried afar the blessed sight. 
‘“ It moves, it slowly moves, like ray 
“ Of torch that guides some wanderer's way ! 
—P. 524. 

Herrero :—“.........But. afterwards it was 
seen twice, and looked like a little candle 
raised up, and then taken down ; and Colum- 
bus did not question but it was a true light, 
and that they were near land, and so it proved, 
and it was of people passing from one house 
to another.”—(See Appendix, No. III.) 


Nore VII. 
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And there he knelt upon the strand, 
To thank the God of. sea and land.—P. 524. 


Herrera, vol. i. p. 46.—‘* When day ap- 
eared, they perceived it was an island fifteen 
Jeagues in length, plain, much wooded, well 
watered, having a lake of fresh water in the 
middle of it, well stored with people, who 
stood full of admiration on the shore imagin- 
ing the ships to be some monsters, and with 
the utmost impatience to know what they 
were; and the Spaniards were no less eager 
to be on land. The Admiral went ashore in 
his boat, armed, and the royal colours flying, 
as did the captains Martin Monzo Pinzon and 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon, carrying the colours 
of their enterprize, being a green cross, with 
some crowns, and the names of their Catholic 
Majesties. Having all of them kissed the 
round, and on their knees given thanks to 
God for the goodness he had shown them, 
the Admiral stood up, and gave that island 
the name of St. Salvador, which the natives 
call Cannaham, being one of those afterwards 
called the Lucayo Islands, 950 leagues from 
the Canaries, discovered after they had sailed 
thirty-three days. Then, with the proper so- 
Jemnity of expressions, he took possession of 
it in the name of their Catholic Majesties, for 
the crowns of Castile and Leon; testified by 
Roderick Escovedo, notary of the fleet, a 
| multitude of the natives looking on. 

‘he Spaniards immediately owned him for 
their Admiral and Viceroy, and swore obedi- 
ence to himas representing the wing's person 
in that country, with all the joy and satisfac- 
tion that so great an event deserved, all of 
them begging his pardon for the trouble and 
‘uneasiness they had given him, by inconstan- 


cy and faint-heartedness.”” 


Nore VIII. 
They eyed those wond'rous strangers o'er and 


oer 
Those beings of the ocean and the air —P. 525. 


Itis often mentioned by [Herrera, that the In- 
dians considered the Spaniards as beings come 
from heaven. It is mentioned, page 55., that 
in an island, where Columbus had sent his 
men to explore the intcriour, ‘“ The prime 
men came out to meet them, led them by the 
arms, and lodged them in one of those new 
houses, causing them to sit down on seats 
made of one sold piece of wood in the shape 
of a beast with very short legs, the tail turned 
up, and the head before, with eyes and ears 
of gold; and all the Indians sat about them 
on the ground, and one after another went to 
kiss their feet and hands, believing they came 
from heaven ; and gave them boiled roots to 
eat, which tasted like chesnuts, (probably 
potatoes, ) and entreated them to stay there, 
or at least rest themselves for five or six days, 


because the Indians that went with them said 
pe ays - 
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kissed their feet and hands, touching them as 
if they had been holy things, offering what 
they brought,” &c. 

Nore IX. 
There nine-and-thirty chosen men he placed, 
Gave arting soords of counsel and of cheer.— 


Herrera, after mentioning the building of 
the fort or rather tower of wood, says,—“ He 
made choice of thirty-nine men to stay in the 
fort, such as were most willing, cheerful, and 
of good disposition ; the strongest and best 
able to endure fatigues of all that he had. 
*  * ‘Whom he furnished with biscuit 
and wine, and other provisions, for a year, 
leaving seeds to sow, and all the things he 
had brought to barter, being a great quantity, 
as also the great guns, and other arms, that 
were in the ship and boat that belonged to it.’” 
See Appendix, No. IV. for the speech which 
Columbus made to them on his departure. 


Nore X. 
on @ scroll, with hasty pen, 
fis wond’rous tale he traced. —P, 525, 

Herrera, book ii. chap. 2.—‘ Tuesday, the 
12th of February, the sea began to swell with 
great and dangerous storms, and he drove 
most of the night without any sail ; afterwards 
he put out a little sail. The waves broke and 
wrecked the ships. The next morning the 
wind slackened ; but on Wednesday night it 
rose again with dreadful waves, which hin- 
dered the ships’ way, so that he could not 
shift them. The Admiral kept under a main- 
top-sail, refed only to bear up the ship against 
the waves ; but perceiving how great the dan- 

r was, he let it run before the wind, there 

‘ing no remedy. * Sve The 
Admiral finding himself near death, to the 
end that some knowledge might come to their 
Catholic. Majesties of what he had done in 
their service, he writ as much as he could of 
what he had discovered on a skin of parch- 
ment; and having wrapped it in a piece of 
ceer-cloth, he put it into a wooden cask, and 
cast it into the sea, all the men imagining it 
had been some piece of devotion, and pres- 
ently the wind slackened.”” 

Nore XI. 

He, by his Great Preserver saved, 

Anchortd again in Palos’ part.—P. 525. 

Herrera:— Wednesday, the 13th of 
March, he sailed with his caravel for Sevil. 
Thursday, before sun-rising, he found him- 
self off Cape St. Vincent, and Friday the 
15th, off Saltes, and at noon he passed over 
the bar, with the flood, into the port from 
whence he had first departed, on Friday the - 
3d of August the year before, so that he spent - 
six months and a half on the voyage. 
*  * — He landed at Pak ived 
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Note XII. 
With western treasures, borne in fair display 
— To Barcelona's walls, in grand array—P. 


Herrera :— He carried with him green and 
red parrots, and other things to be admired, 
never before scen in Spain. He set out from 
Sevil, and the fame of this novelty being 
spread abroad, the people flocked to the road 
to see the Indians and the Admiral.” 


i : Nore XII. 

“And manly mind to bid thee soar 

Above a robber’s lust of ore, 

Which hath « curse entail'd on all thy countless 
store.—P. 526, 

The effects of the narrow policy of the 
Spanish government, regarding her dealings 
with America, and the short-sighted avarice 
of the many adventurers sent out to her col- 
onies there, are thus mentioned by Robert- 
son. 

Robertson, Hist. of America, book 3.— Un- 
der the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Charles the Fifth Spain was one of the most 
flourishing countries of Europe. Her manu- 
factures in wool, and flex, and silk, were so 
extensive as not only to furnish what was 
necessary for her own consumption, but to 
afford a surplus for exportation. When a 
market for them formerly unknown, and ‘to 
which she alone had access, was opened in 
America, she had recourse to her domestic 
store, and found there an abundant supply. 
This new employment must naturally have 
added vivacity to the spirit of industry, nour- 
ished and invigorated y it, the manufacta- 
rers, the population, the wealth of Spain, 
might have gone on increasing in the same 
proportion with the growth of her colonies, 
&. * & But various causes 
prevented this. The same thing happens to 
nations as to individuals.’ The wealth which 
flows in gradually and with moderatefncrease, 
feeds and nourishes that activity which is 
friendly to commerce, and calls it forth into 
vigorous and well-conducted exertions ; bet 
when opulence pours in suddenly, and with 
too full a stream, it overturns all ‘sober plans 
of industry, and brings along with it a taste 
for what is wild and extravagant, and daring 
in business or in action. Such was the great 
and sudden augmentation of power and reve- 
nue that the possession of America brought 
into Spain, and some symptoms of its perni- 
cious influence upon the political operations 
of that monarchy soon began to appear.” 

(See this subject pursued further in the 
Appendix, No. ty 

Nore XIV. 


« To Barcelona come, with honours meet 

Such glorious deeds to grace, his Sov’reigns 
greet—P. 526" 

Herrera, vol. i. page 93.—“¢The Admiral 

arrived at Barcelona about the middle of; 

Apr]. where a solemn recention was made 


* 





him, the whole court flocking out in such 
numbers, that the streets could not hold them, 
admiring to see the Admiral, the Indians, and 
the things he had brought, which were carried 
uncovered; and the more to honour the Ad- 
miral, their Majesties ordered their royal 
throne to be placed in public, where they sat, 
with Prince John, The Admiral came in, at- 
tended by a multitude of gentlemen: when 
he came near, the King stood up and gave 
him his hand to kias, bid him rise, ordered a 
chair to be brought and him to sit down in 
the royal presence, where he gave an account, 
im a very sedate and {discreet manner, of the 
mercy God had shewn him in favour of their 
Highnesses, of his voyage and discoveries, 
and the hopes he had conceived of discoverin, 
greater countries, and shewed him the Indi- 
ans as they went in their own native places, 
and the other things he had brought. Their 
Majesties arose, and kneeling down with their 
hands lifted up and tears in their eyes, re- 
turned thanks to God, and then the singera 
of the chapel began the Te Deum.” 


Nore XV. 


With kingly favour brightened, all 

His favour court, obey his call, 

At princely boards, above the rest, 

He took his place, admir'd, caress’d.—P, 526. 


Herrera :—“ The king took the Admiral by 
his side when he went along the city of Bar- 
celona, and did him much honour other ways ; 
and therefore, all the grandees and other no- 
blemen honoured and invited him to dinner ; 
and the cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro Gon- 
zeles de Mendoza, a prince of much virtue and 
a noble spirit, was the first grandee, that, as 
they were going one day from the palace, 
carried the Admiral to dine with him, and 
seated him at the head of the table, and caused 
his meat to be kerved up covered and the es- 
say to be taken, and from that time forward 
he was served in that mannei.”” 


Notre XVI. 
He stood ; then fired his signal shot, 
But answ'ring fire received not.—P. 527, 


Herrera, vol. i. page 112.—“ The next day, 
Monday, all the fleet entered the port: the 
Admiral saw the port burnt down, whence he 
concluded that all the Christians were dead, 
which troubled him very much, and the more 
because no Indians appeared. The next day 
he went ashore very melancholy, finding no 
body to inquire of. Some things belonging 
to the Spaniards were found, the sight where- 
of was grievous.” 


Nots XVII. 
Bodies alas! within that grave were found, 
Which had not long been laid to rest —P. 527. 


Herrera :—“‘ Wednesday, the 27th of No- 
vember, he came to anchor with his fleet at 
the mouth of the river Navedad. About mid- 
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the Indians cried ‘‘ Amirante,” that is, Ad- 
miral, * * * He inquired of them after 

‘ the Spaniards, they said some had died, and 
that others were gone up the country with 
their wives. The Admiral guessed that they 
were all dead, but was obliged not to take no- 
tice of it. * * * Near the fort they dis- 
covered seven or eight men buried and others 
nor far off, whom they knew to be Christians 
by their being clad; and it appeared that they 
had not been buried above a month. Whilst 
they were searching about, one of Gascan- 
nagarie’s (the Cazique’s) brothers came with 
some Indians who had learnt a little Spanish. 
* * * They said, that as soon as the Ad- 
miral was gone, they began to fall out among 
themselves and to disobey their commander, 
going about in an insolent manner to take 
what women and gold they pleased ; and that 
Poter Gutierrez and Escovedo (Spaniards) 
killed one Taconn; and that they two, with 
nine others, went away with the women they 
had taken, and the baggage, to the country 
of n lord whose name was Caunabo and was 
lord of the mines, who killed them all.” 

Further on it is said, that when Columbus 
went to visit the Cazique, he told him the 
same story, and showed his wounds from In- 
dian weapons, which he had received in de- 
fending the Spaniards. 

So many disasters, partly from misconduct, 
and partly from the difficulties they had to 
encounter from the climate, and depending 
on the old world for provisions, befell the first 
colonists which were scttled in the West In- 
dies, that the places where they had once been 
were afterwards looked upon by the Spaniards 
with a superstitious dread, as haunted by 
spectres and demons. 

(See Appendix, No. V. for a curious anec- 
dote in confirmation of this.) 


Note XVIII. 


——that which most 

His generous bosom sought to shun 

Must now at Mammon's ruthless call be done. 
P. 527, 

It is sad to reflect that Columbus, always 
friendly and gentle to the natives, and most 
anxious to have them converted to the chris- 
tian religion, was yet compelled, in order to 
satisfy the impatient cupidity of their Cath- 
olic Majesties, to make them work in the 
mines, which very soon caused great mortality 
amongst them. Gold must be sent to Spain; 
otherwise the government of those countries 
would have been transferred from him to aset 
of rapacious and profligate adventurers. 


Note XIX. 
Envy mean, that in the dark 
Strikes surely at its noble mark, 
Against him rose with hatred fell, 
Which he could brave, but could not quell— 


new world with credentials to this effect: 
“ Gentlemen, Esquires, and others, who by 
our command are in the Indies, we send to 
you John Aguado, our groom, who will dis- 
course you in our name. We desire you to 
give entire credit tohim. Madrid, April 9th. 
1495.” This same groom, as might be ex- 
pected, did not fail to thwart Columbus in 
many affairs, and sat a bad example to others: 
he resolved therefore to return to Spain and 
clear himself of those slanders to their Majes- 
ties. 

Nore XX. 
Impetuous, roaring, bear along, 
And still their sep’rate honours keep, 
In bold contention with the mighty deep—P . 527. 


It is scarcely necessary to give any author- 
ity for the immense width and power of those 
rivers; but as this fact is implied in a sub- 
lime and descriptive simile in the writings of 
a modern poet, whose rich imagination is per- 
haps never betrayed into inaccuracy, I am 
tempted to insert it. 

“« The battle’s rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage, 
When Orinoco in his pride 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 
While in ten thousand eddies driven, 
The billows fling their foam to heaven ; 
And the pale pilot seeks in vain 
Where rolls the river, where the main.”— 
Rookby. 

Nore XXI. 

A mission’d gownsman o'er the sea 
Was sent his rights to supersede. —P.'528. 


Herrera, vol. i. page 237.—“ Mention has 
been made of the discoveries made by the 
Spaniards in the years 1499 and 1500, and of 
what the Portuguese found by chance, ag also 
that the Admira]’s messengers arrived atthe 
court with an account of the insurrection of 
Francis Roldan, and the persons sent by him, 
who gave their complaints against the Admi- 
ral. Having heard both parties, their Majes- 
ties resolved to remove the Admiral from the 
government, under colour that he himself de- 
sired a judge should be sent over to inquire 
into the insolencies committed by Roldan and 
his followers, and a lawyer that should take 
upon himself the administration of justice. 
* * * * Their Majesties made choice of 
Francis Bovadilla, commendary of the order 
of Calatrava, a native of Medina del Campo, 
and gave him the title and commission of 
Examiner, under which he was to enter the 
island ; as also governor, to make use of and 
publish these in due time.”’ (He was at first 
to eonceal the extent of his commission.) 

See, on this subject, Appendix, No. VI. 


Nore XXII. 
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Herrera :—“ In short, Bovadilla seized the }seventy ton, and the least not under fifty ; 
Admiral and both his brothers*Don Bartholo- | with one hundred and fifty men, and all ne- 
-. mew and Don James, without even so much | cessaries.”” 
as seeing or speaking to them. They were Nore XXV. 
all put into irons, and no person permitted to And there what wiles of barter keen: 


converse with them; a most inhuman action, 5 ‘ _Pps 
considering the dignity of the person, and the | Spaniard and native pass between. —P. 520. 


inestimable service he had done the crown of] Many accounts given by Herrera of the 
Spain. The Admiral afterwards kept his fet- | barter carried on between the Spaniards and 
ters, and ordered they should be buried with | Indions, are not unlike that which { have 
him, in testimony of the ingratitude of this | sven in this passage of the legend. 
world. ‘Bovadilla resolved to send the Admi- N XXVI 
ral into Spain, aboard the two ships that had oe : 
brought him over. Alonzo de Vallejo was 
appointed to command the two caravels, and 
ordered, as soon as he arrived at Cadiz, to de- 
liver the prisoners to the bishop, John Rodri- 
ues de Fousico; and it was reported that 
ovadilla had put this affront'upon its Admiral 
to please the bishop. It was never heard that 
Francis Roldan, or Don Fernando de Gue- 
vere, or any other of the mutineers who had 
committed so many outrages in that island, 
were punished, or any proceedings made 
against them.” 


Nore XXIII. 
Ontil the king whom I have served, 


Who thinks this recompense deserved, 
Bimsdf command th’ unclasping stroke.—P. 















The moon, your mistress, will this night 
From you withhold her blessed light.—P. 529. 
This circumstance is so well known that 
it were needless to mention it here, only as 
the account given of it by Herrera is rather 
curious, the reader may, perhaps, be amused 
by it. After telling how greatly the Span- 
iards were distressed for provisions, and how 
the Indians refused to supply them, he says, 
—‘* The Admiral knew there would bean 
eclipee of the moon within three days, where- 
upon he sent an Indian that spoke Spanish to 
call the Caziques and prime men of those parts 
tohim. They being come a day before the 
eclipse, he told then, that the Spaniards were 
Christians, servants of the Great God that 
dwells in heaven, Lord and Maker of all 
things, and rewards the good and punishes 
the wicked,” &c. * * * Wherefore they 
might that night observe, at the rising of the 
moon, that she would appear of a bloody hue, 
to denote the punishment God would ‘inflict \ 
on them. When he had made his speech, 
some of them went away in a fright, and 
others scoffed at it; but the eclipse begin- 
ning as soon as the moon was up, and increas- 
ing, the higher she was, it put them into such 
@ consternation, that they aenee fo the 
f z ships, grievously lamenting, and Joaded with 
For such high service.—P. 529. provinions ; eniteating the Admiral to pray 
Herrera, vol. i. page 251.— Admiral Co-| God that he would not be angry with them, 
jumbus being come to court, afler having made |and they would for the future bring ail the 
his complaints against Francis de Bovadillo, | provisions he should have occasion for. The 
and what had been said as before ordered, | Admiral answered, he would offer up his 
never ceased soliciting to be restored to his | prayers to God, and then, shutting himself 
full rights and prerogatives, since he had per- | up, waited till the eclipse was at its height, 
formed all he had promised, and had been so {and ready to decrease, telling them he had 
great a sufferer in the service of the crown, | prayed for them,’ &. * * * “The In- 
offering, though he was old and much broken, | dians perceiving the eclipse to go off, and en- 
to make considerable discoveries, believing | tirely to cease, returned the Admiral many 
that he might find a streight or passage about | thanks,” &c. 
that part where Nombre de Dios now stands. 
Their Majesties fed him with fair words and 
promises; till they could hear what account 
icholas de Obando would send them about 
affairs of the island. Columbus demanded 
four ships and provisions for two years, which 
they granted him, with a promise that, if he 
died by the way, his son Don James should 
succeed him in ail his rights and prerogatives. 
The Admiral s¢t out from Granada to forward 
this business at Sevil and Cadiz, where he 
brourht four vessels. the bisgest not ahnve 


Herrera :— Alonzo de Vallejo and the mas- 
ter of the caravel, Gordo, aboard which the 
Admiral was brought over, treated him and 
his brothers very well, and would have knock- 
ed off their fettera ; but he would not consent 
to it himeelf, till it was done by order of their 
Majesties,” 

Norr XXIV. 


With four small vessels, small supply 
Tirow! yet granted tardily 


Nore XXVII. 
Again, to spare more hurtful force, 
To harmicss guile he has recourse —P. 529. 
This'expedient of Colambus for clearing his 
ship, when the Indians had become too fond 
of being aboard, is told in an amusing manner 
by Herrera ; but I cannot at present discover 
the passage. 
Nore XXVIII. 
Hoping a western way to gain 
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This was one great object with Columbus, 
when he first projected his great discoveries, 
and it made him so unwilling when he came 
to the mouth of one of the large rivers of the 
continent, to believe it was a river, asa great 
continent there made against the probability 
of his discovering what he desired. Another 
notion of his, more fanciful, is mentioned by 
Herrera. 

“The Admiral was surprised atthe immense 
quantity of fresh water before spoken of, and 
no Jesy at the extraordinary coolness of the 
air so near the equinoctial ; and he particu- 
larly observed that the people thereabouts 
were whites, their hair long and smooth, more 
subtle and ingenious than those he had seen 
before. These things made him conceit that 
the terrestrial Paradise might be in those 
parts, with other notions which make not to 
our purpose.” 


Norm XXIX. 


No kingly conqueror, since time began 

The long career of ages, hath to man 

A scope so ample given for trade's bold range 

Or caused on carth's wide stage such rapid, 
mighty change —P. 580. 

Those mighty conquerors who have over- 
run the greatest extent of country, have, gen- 
erally speaking, produced only temporary 
change ; the kingdoms subdued by them fall- 
ing back again to their old masters, or becom- 
ing, under the successors of the conqueror, 
nearly the same in covernment and manners 
which they would have been, had he never 
existed. The discoveries of Columbus opened 
a boundless and lasting field for human exer- 
tion, which gave a new impulse to every mar- 
itime country in Lurope. There is one con- 
queror indeed, Mahomet, the exertions of 
whose extraordinary life produced, unhappily, 
wide and lasting cfiects, but of a character so 
different from those produced by Columbus, 
that they can scarcely be considered as at va- 
tiance with what is here asserted of the great 
navigator. The change which his discoveries 
occasioned in the new world must also be 


taken into the account; and though this is a) 


very melancholy consideration, as far as the 
West Indies are concerned, yet, that which 
took place onthe Continentof America, though 
for a time at great expense of life, was good, 
and most thankfully to be acknowledged by 
every friend to humanity. It put an end to 
the most dismal and bloody superstition under 
the tyrannical government of Mexico: and 
we can scarcely regret the overthrow of the 
milder religion and government of Peru, 
though we may lament the manner of it, and 
detest the cruelty and injustice of the con- 
querors ; for human flesh was not an unheard- 
of banquet in that country ; and, at the fune- 
tals of great people, many servants and de- 
pendents were killed or buried alive 10 become 
thoir servanis still in another state of beings. 





See what Herrera says on this subject, Ap- 
pendix, No. iX. 

Robertson says, in speaking of the Mexj-— 
cans,—‘t The aspect of superstition in Mexico 
was gloomy and atrocious ; its divinities were 
clothed with terror, and delighted in ven- 
geance ; they were exhibited to the people 
under detestable forms which created horror ; 
the figures of serpents, tygers, and of other 
destructive animals, decorated their temples. 
Fear was the only principle that inspired their 
votaries. Fasts, mortifications, and penances, 
all rigid and many of them excruciating to an 
extreme degrce, ere the means employed to 
appease the wrath of their gods, and the Mex- 
jeans never approached their altars, without 
sprinkling them with blood drawn from their 
own bodies. But ofall offerings, human sac- 
tifices were the most acceptable. This reli- 
gious belief, mingling with the implacable 
spirit of vengeance, and adding new force to 
it, every captive taken in war was brought to 
the temple, was devoted as a victim to the 
deity, and sacrificed with rites no less solemn 
than cruel. The heart and the head were the 

rtion consecrated to the gods ; the warrior, 

y whose prowess the prisoner had beenseized, 
carried off the body to feast upon it with hia 
friends. Under the impression of ideas so 
dreary and terrible, and accustomed daily to 
scenes of bloodshed, rendered awful by reli- 
gion, the heart of man must harden, and be 
stecled to every sentiment of humanity. The 
spirit of the Mexicans was accordingly un- 
feeling, and the genius of their religion so far 
counter balanced the influence of policy and 
arts, that notwithstanding their progress in 
both, their manners, instead of softening, be- 
came more fierce. To what circumstances it 
was owing that superstition assumed such a 
dreadful form among the Mexicans, we have 
not sufficient knowledge of their history to 
determine. But its influence is visible, and 
produced an effect that is singular in the his- 
tory of the human species, ‘The manners of 
the people of the new world, who had made 
the greatest progress in the arts of policy, were 
in several respects the most ferocious, and the 
barbarity of some of their customs exceeds 
even those of the savage state.” 


Nore XXX. 
Twas in Valladolid he breathed his last.—P. 
530. 


Herrera, vol. i. page 311—“ When the 
Adeluntado Don Bartholomew Columbus was 
aoliciting, as has been above said, the Admi- 
ral's distemper grew upon him, till havin, 
made the necessary dispositions, he departed 
this life with much picty at Valladolid on 
Ascension-day, being the 20th of May, 1506. 
His body was conveyed to the monastery of 
Carthusians at Sevil, and frem thence to the 
city of Santo Domingo, ia Hiryaniola, where 
it lies in the chancel of the cathedral.” 
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To gain whose smile, to shun whose mild 
rebuke, 

Your irksome task was learnt in silent nook, 

Tho’ truant thoughts the while, your lot ex- 


Wuen, sapient, dauntless, strong, heroicman ! 
Our busy thoughts thy noble nature scan, 
Whose active mind, its hidden cell within, 
Frames-that from which the mightiest works 




















begin ; : changing 
‘Whose secret thoughts are light to ages lend- | With ere were wood and meadow 
mB) And ye, who best the faithful virtues known 


Whose potent arm is right and life defending, 

For helpless thousands, all on one high soul 
depending :— 

We pause, delighted with the fair survey, 

And haply in our wistful musings say, 

What mate, to match this noble work of hea- 


Of a link’d partner, tried in weal and woe, 
Like the slight willow, now aloft, now bend- 


ing, 
Bot, still mabroken) with the blast contending, 
Whose very look call’d virtuous vigour for: " 
Compelling you to match her noble worth ;— 
And ye, who in a sister's modest praise 
Feel manly pride, and think of other days, 

Pleased that the play-mate of your native 


ven. 
Hath the all-wise and mighty master given ? 
One gifted like himself, whose head devises 
High things, whose soul at sound of battle 


rises, _ home | : 
Who with glav'd hand will thro’ arm’d squad- | Hath in fae prime an honour'd name be- 
i 


rons ride, 

And, death confronting, combat by his side; 
Will share with equal wisdom grave debate, 
And all the cares of chieftain, kingly state ? 
Aye: such, I trow, in female form hath been 
Of olden times, and may again be seen, 
When cares of empire or stro1 ‘impulse swell 
The generous breast, and to high deeds impel ; 
For who can these as meaner times u braid, 
Who think of Saragossa’s valiant maid ? 

But she of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 

Of daily life, the active, kindly cheerer ; 
With generous bosom, age, or childhood 


And ye, who in a duteous child have known 

A daughter, help-mate, sister, blent in one, 

From whose dear hand which, to no hireling 
leaves 

Its task of love, your age sweet aid receives, 

Who reckless marks youth’s waning faded 


hue, 

And thinks her bloom well spent, when spent 
for you ;— y 

Come all, whose thoughts such dear remem- 
brance bear, 

And to my short and faithful lay give ear. 


shielding, atte 
And in the storms of life, tho’ mov’d, un- L 
yielding ; Within a prison’s hateful cell, 


Strength in her gentleness, hope in her sor- Where, from the lofty window fell, 


Thro’ grated bars, the sloping beam, 

Defin', but faint, on couch of stone, 

There sat a pris’ner sad and lone, 

Like the dim tenant of a dismal dream. 

Deep in the shade, by low-arch’d door, 

With iron nails thick studded o'er, 

Whose threshold black is eross’d by those 

Who here their earthly being close, 

Or issue to the light again 

A scaffold with their blood to stain,— 

Moved something softly. Wistful ears 

Are quick of sense, and from his book 

The pris'ner rais’d his eyes with eager look,— 

“Te ita real form that thro’ the gloom ap- 
pears?” 


row, 
Whose darkest hours some ray of brightness 
borrow 
From better days to come, whose meek devo- 
tion 
Calms every wayward passion’s wild com- 
motion ; . 
In want and suffring, soothing, useful, 
sprightly, 
Bearing the press of evil hap so li htly, 
‘Till evil’s self seems its strong hold betraying 
To the sweet witch’ry of such winsome play- 


ing; 
Bold from ‘ction, if by nature fearful, 
With varying brow, sad, tender, , anxious, 
cheerful,— 
+ This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 
«: With crown or helmet graced,—yea, this is 


IE. 
It was indeed of flesh and blood, 


; wo kind ! . The form that quickly by him stood ; 
- Come ye, w: ose pratefal memory retains Of stature low, of figure light, 
«Pear recollectioff of her tender pains In motion like some happy sprite ; 


To whom your oft-conn'd lesson, daily said, 


Pe Re okays 
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Of riper years the cares and feeling 

Which with a gentle heart were dealing. 

* Such sense in eyes so simply mild ! 

“Ts it a women or a child? 

“ Who art thou, damsel sweet? are not mine 
eyes beguiled?” 


Tif. 
* No; from the Redbraes’ tower I come ; 
“(My father is Sir Patrick Hume ; 
“ And he has sent me for thy good, 
* His dearly honour'd Jerviswood. 
“ Long have I round these walls been straying 
“(Ag if with other children playing ; 
* Long near the gate have fept my watch 
“ The sentry’s changing-time to catch. 
« With stealthy steps I gain'’d the shade 
“ By the close-winding staircase made, 
“ And when the surly turnkey enter’d, 
“ But little dreaming in his mind 
“ Who follow'd him so close behind, 
“Into this darken’d cell, with beating heart, 
I ventured.” 
Iv. 
Then from the simple vest that braced 
Her gentle breast, a letter traced 
With well-known characters, she took, 
And with an eager, joyful look, 
Her eyes up to his visage cast, 
His changing countenance to scan, 
Aso’er the lines his keen glance past. 
She saw a faint glow tinge the sickly wan; 
She saw his eyes thro’ tear-drops raise 
To heaven their look of silent praise, 
And hope’s fresh touch undoing lines of care 
Which stress of evil times had deeply graven 
there. * 
Meanwhile, the joy of sympathy to trace 
Upon her innocent and lovely face 
Had to the sternest, darkest sceptic given 
Some love of human kind, some faith in right- 
eous Heaven. 


v. 
What blessings on her youthful head 
Were by the grateful patriot shed, 
(For such he was, good and devoted, 
And had at risk of life promoted 
His country’s freedom and her faith, 
Nor reck’ning made of worldly skathe) 
How warm, confiding, and sincere, 
He gave to her attentive ear 
The answer which her cautious sire 
Did to his secret note require :— 
How after this with ‘quiries kind, 
He ask’d for all she left behind 1‘ 
In Redbraes’ tower, her native dwelling, 
And set her artless tongue a-telling, 
Which urchin dear had tallest grown, 
And which the greatest learning shown, 
Of lesson, sermon, psalm, and note, 
And Sabbath questions learnt by rote, 
And merry tricks and gambols play’d 
By ev’ning fire, and forfeits paid,— 
J will not here rehearse, nor will I say, 


How. on that bless’d and lone-remember’d | Pass by. nor shadow onward cast. 


The pris'ner's son, deserving such a sire, 
First saw the tiny maid, and did admire, 
That one 86 young and wise and good and 


fair 
Should be an earthly thing that breath’d this * 

nether air. 

Vi. 

E’en let my reader courteously suppose, 
That from this visit happier days arose ; 
Suppose the pris’ner from his thraldom freed, 
And with our lay proceed. 


VIE. 
The dameel, glad her mission’d task was done, 
Back to her home long since had blithely 


one 
And there remain'd, a meek and duteous child 
Where useful toi!, with play between, 
And pastime on the sunny green, 
The weeks and months of passing years be- 
guiled. 
Vit. 
Scotland the while convulsive lay 
Beneath a hateful tyrant’s sway ; 
For James’s bigot mind th’ ascendant gain’d, 
And fiercely raged blind ruthless power ; 
While men, who true to conscience’ voice 


remain’d, 
Were forced in. caves and dens to cower ; 
Bereft of home or hold or worldly wealth, 
Upon the bleak and blasted heath, 
They sang tet glorious Maker's praise by 
ste: 


Th’ inclement sky beneath. 

And some were forced to flee their native 
lan 

Or in the grated ptison’s gloom, 

Dealt to them by corruption’s hateful hand, 

Abide their fatal doom. 


IX. 
And there our former thrall, the good, 
The firm, the gentle Jerviswood 
Again was pent with sickness worn, 
Watching each pulse’s feebler beat 
Which promised, ere the fated morn, 
The scaffold of its prey to cheat. 


And now that patriot’s ancient, faithful friend, 
Our maiden’s sire, must to the tempest bend. 
He too must quit his social hearth, 

The place where cheerful friends resort, 

And trav’llers rest and children sport, 

To lay him on the mould’ring earth ; 

Thro’ days of lonely gloom to rest his head 
With them, who, in those times unblest, 
Alone had sure and fearless rest, 

The still, the envied dead. 


xt. 
Sad was his hiding place I ween, 
A fearful place, where sights had been, 
Full oft, by the benighted rustic seen ; 
Aye, elrich forms in sheet ite, 
hich, in the waning moaglight biast; 


- 
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A place, where midnight lights had shone 
Thro’ charnel windows, and the glancing 
Of wand’ring flame, on church-path lone, 
Betray’d the hour when fiends and hags were 


dancing. 
Or to their vigil foul with trooping haste ad- 
vancing. 
A place, whose gate with weeds o’ergrown, 
Hemlock and dock of deep dull green, 
That climbing rank the lintals screen, 
‘What time the moon is riding high 
The very hounds went cowering by, 
Or watch’d afar with howling moan ; 
For brutes, ‘tis said, will see what meets no 
human eye. 
XI. 
You well may guess his faithful wife 
A heart of heavy cheer had then, 
List’ning her houschold’s hum of life, 
And thinking of his silent den. 
“Oh! who will to that vault of death, 
“ At night’s still watch repair, 
“ The dark and chilly sky beneath, 
“ And needful suecour bear ? 
“Many his wants, who bideth lonely there !”” 
XI. 
Pleased had you been to have beheld, 
Like fire-sparks from the stricken stone, 
Like aun-beams on the rain-drop thrown, 
The kindling eye of sweet Griseld 
When thus her mother spoke, for 
Was his retreat to her alone. 
‘The wary dame to none beside 
‘he dangerous secret might confide. 
“O fear not, mother ! I will go, 
“ Betide me good or ill: 
“Nor quick nor dead shall daunt me; no; 
“ Nor witch-fires, dancing in the dark, 
“ Nor owlet’s shriek, nor watch-dog's bark, 
“ For I will think, the while, I do God’s bless- 
ed will. 
“Tl be his active Brownie sprite, 
“To bring him needfut food, and share his 
lonely night.” 
XIv. 
And she, ere stroke of midnight bell, 
Did bound her for that dismai ceil ; 
And tobdk that haunted, fearful way 
Which, till that hour, in twilight grey 
She never by herself had past, 
Or ey'n athwart its copse-wood cast 
A hasty glance, for dread of seeing 
The form of some unearthly being. 
But now, far other forms of fear 
To her scared si¢ht appear, 
And, like a sudden fit of ague, move her; 
The stump of some old, blasted tree, 
Or upright stone, or colt broke free 


own 


‘To range at will the dewy lea, 
Seem lurking spy or rastic lover, 


Who may,’ 
ised 






thro’ the dark, her secret drift 
r. 
-“ 








“ Some hasty form the pathway crosses :— 
“Tis but a branch the light wind tosses. 
‘* What thing is that by chureh-yard gate, 
“ That seems like spearman tall'to wait? 
“Tis but the martyr’s slender stone 
“ Which stands so stately and alone : 
“ Why should I shrink? why should I fear ? 
“The vault’s black door is near.” 
And she with icy fingers knock'd, 
And heard with Joy the door unlock’d, 
And felt the yawning fence give way 
As deep and harsh the sounding hinges 
bray, 
XVI. 
But to describe their tender meetin, 
Tears shed unseen, affection utter’ 
In broken words, and blessings mutter'd, 
With many a kiss and kindly greeting, 
I know not; would my feeble skill 
Were meeter yoke-mate to my will! 
XVIL. 
Then from the struck flint flew the spark, 
And lighted taper, faint and small, 
Gave out its dun rays thro’ the dark, 
On vaulted roof and crusted wall; 
On stones reversed in crumbling mould, 
And blacken’d poles of bier decay'd 
That lumb’ring on the ground were laid ; 
On sculptured wrecks, Fofaced and old, 
And shreds of painted ‘scutcheons torn 
Which once, in pointed lozenge spread, 
The pillar’d church aloft had worn; 
While new-swept nook and lowly bed, 
Strange sight in such a place ! 
Betray’d a piteous case, 
Man ‘from man’s converse torn, the living 
with the dead, 
XVIII. 
The basket’s store of viands and bread, 
Produced with looks of kind inviting, 
Her hands with busy kindness spread ; 
And he her kindly care requiting, 
Fell to with thanks and relish keen, 
Nodded and quaff'd her health between, 
While she his glee return’d, her smiles with 
tears uniting. 
No lordling at his banquet rare 
E’er tasted such delicious fare ; 
No beauty on her silken seat, 
With lover kneeling at her feet, 
E’er wept and smiled by turns with smiles so 
fondly sweet. 
XIX, 
But soon youth’s buoyant gladsome nature 
Spreads joy unmix’d o'er every feature, 
As she her tale is archly telling 
Of feuds within their busy dwelling, 
While, round the sav’ry table sitting, 
She gleans his meal, the rest unwitting, 
How she, their open eyes deceiving, 
So dext’rous has become in thieving. 
She tells, how, of some trifle prating, 
irs them all to keen debating, 
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Beneath the board, her store ; amazing 
Her jealous Frere, oft on her gazing. 
‘Then with his voice and eager eye, ' 

She speaks in harmless mimickry. 

“« Mother! was e’er the like beheld ? 
“Some wolf possesses our Griseld ; 

“ She clears her dish, as I’m a sinner! 

* Like plowman at his new-year's dinner.” 


Xx. 


And what each urchin, one by one, 
Had best in sport or Ieason done, 
She fail’d not to repeat : 

Tho’ sorry tales they might appear 
To a fastidious critic’s ear, 

They were to him most sweet. 


XXiI. 
But they must part till o’er the sky 
Night cast again her sable dye ; 
For ah ! her term is almost over ! 
How fleetly hath it flown ! 
As fleetly as with tristed lover 
The stealthy hour is gone. 
And could there be in lovers’ meeting 
More powerful chords to move the mind, 
Fond heart to heart responsive beating, ~ 
Than in that tender hour, pure, pious loye 
entwined ? 
XXIL 
Thus, night succeeding night, her love 
Did its unwearied nature prove, 
Tender and fearless; till, obscured by crimes, 
Again so darkly Jower'd the changeful times, 
That her good sire, tho’ shut from light of 


ay 
Might in that lowly den no longer stay, 
XXU1. 


From Edinbrough town a courier came, 
And round him flock’d the castle’s dame, 
Children and servants, young and old. 
“ What news? what news? thy visage sad 
‘* Betrays too plainly tidings bad.” 
And so it did; alas ! sad was the tale he told. 
“From the oppressors deadly hate 
* Good Jerviswood has met his fate 
“ Upon the lofty scaffold, where 
‘* He bore himself with dauntless dir; 
‘ Albeit, with mortal sickness spent, 
“Upon a woman’s arm he leant. 
“From earth to heaven at yestere'en he 

went.” 

XXIV. 

In silence dccp the list’ners stood, 
An instant horrour chill’d their blood. 
The lady groan’d, and turn’d aside 
Her fears and troubled thoughts to hide. 
The children wept, then went to play ; 
‘The servants cried “ Awaladay !” 
But oh! what inward sights, whichiborrow 
The‘forms that are not, changing still, 
Like shadows on a broken TH 
Were blended with’our.damsel’s sorrow ¢ 


The block in sable, deadly trim, 

The kneeling form, the headsman grim, 

The sever’d ead with life-blood streaming, 

Were ever ’thwart her fancy gleaming. 

Her father, too, in perilous state, 

He may be seiz’d, and like his friend 

Upon the fatal scaffold bend. . 

May Heaven preserve him still from such a 
dreadful end! 

And then she thought, if this must be, 

Who, honour'd sire, will wait on thee, 

And serve thy wants with decent pride, 

Like Baillie’s kinswoman, subduing fear 

With fearless love, thy last sad acerie to 
cheer, 

Ev'n on the scaffold standing by thy side? 

A friend like his, dear father, thou shalt have, 

To serve thee to the last, and linger round 
thy grave. 

XXV, 


Her father then, who narrowly 
With life escaped, was forced to fly 
His dangerous home, a home no more, 
And cross the sea, A friendly shore 
Receiv'd the fugitive, and there, 
Like prey broke from the spoiler’s snare, 
To join her hapless lord, the dame 
With all her num’rous fam’ly came ; 
And found asylam, where th’ opprest 
Of Scotland's patriot sons had rest, 
Like sea-fowl clust'ring in the rock 
To shun some rising tempest's shock. 
XXVI. 
But said I all the fam’ly? no: 
Word incorrect! it was not 60: 
For one, the youngest child, confin’d 
With fell disease, was left behind ; 
While certain things, as thus by stealth 
They fled, regarding worldly wealth 
Of much import, were left undone ; 
And who will now that peril run, 
Again to visit Scotland’s shore, 
From whence they did in fear depart, 
And to each parent's yearning heart 
The darling child restore ? 


XXVII. 

And who did for affection’s sake 
This task of peril undertake? 
O! who but she, whose bosom swell’d 
With feelings high, whose self-devotion 
Follow’d each gen’rous, strong emotion, 
The young, the sweet, the good, the brave 
tiseld. 

XXVIII. 
Yes ; she again crose’d o'er the main, 
And things of moment left undone, 
Tho’ o’er her head had scarcely run 
Her nineteenth year, no whit deluded 
By wily fraud, she there concluded, 
And bore the youngling to its own again. 
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And there lay many miles of land, 

A stranger's Jand, ere she might gain 
The nearest town. With hardship crost, 
The wayward child its shoes had lost ; 


Their coin was spent, their garments light, 


And dark and dreary was the night. 


Then like some gypsie girl on desert moor, 
Her helpless charge upon her back she bore. 


Who then had guess’d that figure slight 
So bending in such humble phght, : 
Waa one of proud and gentle race, 
Possessing all that well became 


Th’ accomplish’d maid or high-born dame, 
Befitting princely hall or monarch’s court to 


grace? 
XXX. 


Their minds from many racking cares re- 


liev’d. 


The gladsome parents to their arms receiv'd 


Her and the infant dear, caressing 


The twain by turns; while many @ blessing, 


Which eweetly all her toil repaid, 
Was shed upon their gen’rons maid : 
And tho’ the inmates of a humble home, 


To which they had as wretched outlaws 


come, 
Tho’ hard their alter’d lot might be, 
In crowded city pent, 
They lived with mind and body free 
In grateful, quiet content. 

XXXI. 

And welt, with ready hand and heart, 
Each task of toileome duty taking, 
Did one dear inmate play her part, 
‘The last asleep, the earliest waking. 
Her hands each nightly couch prepared, 
And frugal meal on which they fared : 
Unfolding spread the servet white, 


And deck’d the board with tankard bright. 


Thro’ fretted hose and garment rent, 
Her tiny needle deftly went, 

Till hateful penary, so graced, 

Was scarcely in their dwelling traced. 
With rev’rence to the old she clung, 
‘With sweet affection to the young. 
‘To her was crabbed lesson said, 

To her the sly petition made, 

To her was told each petty care ; 

By her was lisp’d the Tardy prayer, 
What time the urchin, half undrest 
And half asleép, was put to rest. 


XXXII. 


There is a sight all hearts beguiling — 
A youthfal mother to her infant smiling, 
Who, with apread arms and dancing feet, 


And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

Who does not love to sce the grandame mild, 

Lesson with yearning looks the list’ning 
id ? 


child ? 
But ’tis a thing of saintlier nature, 
Amidst her friends of pigmy stature, 
To see the—=sid in youth's fair bloom, 
detain oe charge assume, 
AG ice pach of angel ian, 
Rec?tyF irom each its grateful kiss.— 














To see them, when their hour of love is past, 
Aside their grave demeanour cast. 

With her in mimick war they wrestle; 
Beneath her twisted robe they nestle ; 

Upon her glowing cheek they revel, 

Low bended to their tiny level ; 

While oft, her lovely neck bestriding 

Crows some arch imp, like huntsman riding. 
This is a sight the coldest heart may feel ;— 
To make down rugged cheeks the kindly tear 


to steal. 

XXXII. 

But when the toilsome sun was Bet, 

And ev'ning groups together met, 

Gor other strangers shelter’d there 

ould seck with them to lighten care,) 

Her feet still in the dance mov'd lightest, 

Her eye with merry glance beam'd brightest, 

Her braided locks were coil’d the neatest, 

Her carol song was thrill’d the swectest ; 

And round the fire, in winter cold, 

No archer tale than hers was told. 
XXXIV. 

O! spirits gay, and kindly heart! 

Precious the blessings ye impart ! 

Tho’ all unwittingly the while, 

Ye make the pining exile smile, 

And transient gladness charm his pain, 

Who ne'er shalt see his home again. 

Ye make the stern misanthrope’s brow 

With tint of passing kindness glow, 

And age spring from his elbow-chnir 

The sport of lightsome glee to share. 

Thus did our joyous maid bestow 

Her beamy soul on want and woe ; 

While proud, poor men, in thread-bare suit, 

Frisk’d on the floor with lightsome foot, 

And from her magic circle chace 

The fiends that vex the human race. 
XXXV. 

And do not, gentle reader, chide, 

If f record her harmless pride, 

Who sacrificed the hours of sleep, 

Some show of better times to keep; 

That, tho’ as humble soldier dight, 

A stripling brother might more trimly stand 

With pointed cuff’ and collar white, 

Like one of gentle race mix'd with a home- 

lier Gand 

And in that band of low degrce 

Another youth of gentle blood 

Was found, who late had cross’d the sea, 

The gon of virtuous Jerviswood, 

Who did as common sentry wait 

Before a foreign prince’s gate. 

And if his eye, oft on the watch, 

One look of sweet Griseld might catch, 

It was to him no dull nor irkséme state. 
XXXVI. 

And thus some happy years stole by; 

Adversity with Virtue mated, 

Her state of low obscurity, 

Set forth but as deep sHladows, fated 

By Heaven's high will to make the light 

Of future skies appear moro bright. 
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And thus, at lowest ebb, man’s thoughts are | A sad and rueful sight ! 


oft elated. 

He deems uot that the very struggle 

Of active virtue, and the war 

She bravely holds with present ill, 

Sustain’d by hope, does by the skill 

Of aome conceal'd and happy juggle, 

Become itself the good which ‘yet seems dis- 
tant far. 

So, when their lamp of fortune burn’d 

With brightest ray, our wortbies turn’d, 

A recollection, fondly bent, 

On these, ‘their happiest years, in humble 
dwelling spent. 


XXXVI. 
At length the sky, so long with clouds o’er- 
it. 


cast 
Unvoil'd its cope of azure hue, 

And gave its fair expanse to view ;-- 
‘The pelting storm of tyranny was past. 


XXXVUI. 
For he, the Prince of glorious memory, 
The Prince, who shall. as passing ages fly, 
Be blest; whose wise, enlighten’d, manly 


min 
Ev'n when but with a stripling’s years com- 


bin 
Had with unyielding courage oft contended 
For Europe's freedom,—for religion, blended 
With just, forbearing charity, and all 
To man most dear;—now, at the honour'd 


ce 
OF Britain’s patriot sons, the occan plow'd 
With gallant flect, encompassed by a crowd 
Of soldiers, statesinen, souls of proof, who 
vow'd 
Firm by his side to stand, let good or ill be- 
all. 


And with those worthies, "twas a happy 
doom. 

Right fairly earn'd, embark’d, Sir Patrick 
Hune. 

Their fleet, tho’ long at sea, and tempest-tost, 

In happy hour at lest arrived on England's 
coast. 

XXXIX. 

Meantime his Dame and our fair Maid 

Still on the coast of Holland stay’d, 

With anxious and misgiving minds, 

List’ning the sound of warring winds : 

‘The ocean rose with deaf’ning roar, 

And beat upon the trembling shore, 

Whilst breakers dash’d their whit’niag spray 

O’er mound and dyke with angry bray, 

As if it would engulph again 

The land once rescued from its wild domain. 


XL. 
Oft on the beach our Damsel stood 
Midst groups of many a fearful Wight, 
Who viewed, like her, the billowy ood, 
Silent and ‘sad, with visage shrunk’ and 


But when, at the A mighty will, 

The tempest ceas'd, and sea was still, 
From Britain’s isle glad tidings came, 
Received with loud and long acclaim. 


pears core 

Bat jo: with shrouded head 

To ie vite sorrow o’er the dead; 

For, struck with eore disease, while there 
‘They tarried pent in noisome air, 

‘The sister of her heart, whom she 

Had watch’d and tended lovingly, 

Like blighted branch whose blossoms fade, 
That day was in her coffin laid. 

She heard the chimed beils loudly ringing, 
She heard the carol’d triumph singing, 
And clam’rous throng, and shouting boys, 
And thought how vain are human joys! 


XLII, 
Howbeit, her grief at length gives wa 
To happier thoughts, as hee the aay 
When her kind parent and herself depart, 
Jn royal "a gentle train, 
‘To join, ere long, the dearest to her heart, 
In their own native land again. 
‘They soon their own fair island hail'd, 
As on the rippling sea they sail’d. 
¥e well may guess theit joyful ery, 
With up-raised hands and glist‘ning eye, 
When, rising from the ocean blue, 
Her chalky cliffs first met. their view, 
Whose white verge on th’ horizon rear'd, 
Like wall of noon-day clouds appear'd. 


XLII. 

These ye may guess, for well the show 
And out: signs of joy we know. 
But cease we on this theme to dwell, 
For pen or pencil cannot tell 
‘The thrill of keen delight from which they 

flow. 
Such moments of extatie pleasure 
Are fancy’s fairest, brightest treasure, 
Gilding the scope of duller days 
With oft-recurring retrospect, 
With which tight happily she plays. 
Ev'n as a moving mirror will reflect 
Its glancing rays on shady side 
OF holme or glen, when school-boys guide 
With skilfal Fands their mimick sun 
To heaven's bright sun opposed ; we sce 
Its borrow’d sheen on fallow dun, 
On meadow green, on rock and tree, 
On broomy steep, on rippling spring, 
On cottage thatch, and every thing. 


“ KEIV. 
And Britain's virtuous Queen admired 
Our gentle Maid, and in her train 
Of ladies will’d her to remain : 
What more could young ambition have 
desired ? 
But, like the blossom to the bav“a™™. 
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Or mizletoe to srered trec, 
Or daisy to the swarded lea, 
So truly to her own she clung im 
Nor cared for honours vain, from courtly fa- 
vour sprung. 
XLV. 
Nor would she in her native North, 
When woo'd by one of wealth and worth, 
The neighbour of her happy home, 
Tho’ by her gentle parents press'd 
And flatter’d, courted and caress’d. 
A spleaded bride become. 
“I may not,” said her gentle heart, 
“ The very thought endure, 
“That those so kind should feel the smart 
“ A daughter's wants might oft impart, 
“ For Jerviswood is poor. 
“ But yet, tho’ poor, why should I smother 
“ This dear regard? he'll be my brother, 
“ And thus thro’ life we'll love each other, 
“ What tho’, as changing years flit by. 
“ Grey grow my head, and dim his eye ! 
«We'll meekly bear our wayward fate, 
“ And scorn their petty spite who rate, 
“ With senseless gibes, the single state, 
Till we are join d, at last, in heavenly bliss 


on high,” 
XLVI. 
But Heaven for them decreed a happier lot: 
The father of the virtuous youth, 
Who died devoted for the truth, 
‘Was not, when better times Teturn’d, forgot : 
To the right heir was given his father's land, 
And with his lady’s love, he won her hand. 
XLVHl. 
Their long-tried faith in honour plighted, 
‘They were a pair by Heaven unite , 
Whose wedded love, thro’ lengthen’d years, 
‘The trace of early fondness wears, 
Her heart first guess'd his doubtful choice, 
Her ear‘first caught his distent voice, 
And from afar, her wistful eye 
Would first his graceful form desery. 
Ev'n when he hied him forth to meet 
The open air in lawn or street, 
She to her casement went, 
And after him, with smile go sweet, 
Her look of blessing sent. 
The heart's affection,—secret thing! 
Is like the cleft rock’s ceaseless spring, 
Which free and independent flows 
Of summer rains or winter snows, 
The fox-glove from its side may fall 
The heath-bloom fade or moss-Hower 
Bat still its runiet, bright tho’ small, 
Will issue sweetly to the light. 
7 ap pan 
low Jong an honour’d and a ha, ir, 
They held their seemly state in maaeien fair, 
1 will not here in chiming verses say, 
To tire my reader with a lengthen’d lay ; 
nna shining ; fair it lies, 


For tranquil bliss is as a summer day 
arch the traetless scene. but enon ane occ 


7, 


white, 


Over by 






















XLIX. 
But no new ties of wedded life, 
That bind the mother and the wife, 
Her tender, filial heart could change, 
Or from its earliest friends estrange. 
The child, by strong affection led, 
Who brav’d her terror of the dead 
To save an outlaw'd parent, still 
In age was subject to his will. 
She then was seen with matron air, 
A Dame of years, with count'nance fair, 
Tho’ faded, sitting by his easy chair. 
A sight that might the heart’s best feelings 


move! 
Behold her seated at her taak of love ! 
Books, papers, pencil, pen, and slate, 
And column’d scrolls of ancient date, 
Before her lie, on which she looks 
With searching glance, and gladly brooks 
An irksome task, that elee might vex 
His temper, or his brain perplex ; 
While, haply, on the matted floor, ® 
Close nest! ing at her kirtled feet, 
Its lap enrich'd with childish store, 
Sits, hush'd and still, a grandchild sweet, 
Who looks at times with eye intent, 
Full on its grandame’s parent bent, 
Viewing his deeply-furrowed brow, 
And sunken lip and locks of snow, 
In serious wonderment, 
Well said that graceful sire, I ween ! 
Still thro’ life's many a varied scene, 
Griseld our dear an helpful child hath been. 


L. 
Tho’ ever cheerfuliy possessing 
In its full zest the present blessing, 
Her grateful heart remembrance cherish’d 
OF all to former happiness allied, 
Nor in her fost’ring fancy perish'd 
Ev'n things inanimate that had supplied 
Means of enjoyment once. Maternal love, 
Active and warm, which nothing might re- 
strain, 
Led her once more, in years advanced, to rove 
To distant southern climes, and once again 
Her footsteps press’d the Belgian shore, 
The town, the very street that was her home 
of yore. 


LI. 

Fondly that homely house she e ed, 
The door, the windows, every ing 
Which to her back-cast thoughts could brin, 
The scenes of other days.—Then she applied 
To knocker bright her thrilling hand, 
And begg'd, as strangers in the land, 
Admittance from the household Dame, 
And thus preferr’d her gentle claim : : 
“ This house was once my happy home, 
“ Ts rooms, its stair, I fain would see; 
“ Hs meanest nook je dear to me, 
“Let me and mine within its threshold 

come.” 
But no; this might not be! 


owe 
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» “Fear not such harm! we'll doff our shoes: 
“ Do not our earnest suit refuse ! 
“We'll give thee thanks, we'll give thee 
‘old ; 
Do not kind courtesy withhold!” 
But still it might not bes 
The dull unpliant Dame refus'd her gentle 


plea. 
LU, 
With her and her good lord, who still 
Sweet union held of mated will, 
Years pass’d away with lightsome speed ; 
But ah! their bands of bliss at length were 
riven; 
And she was cloth’d in widow's sable weed, 
Submitting to the will of Heaven. 
And then a prosp’rous race of children good 
And tender, round their noble mother stood. 
And she the while, cheer’d with their pious 
love, 
Waited her welcome sammons from above. 
LUI. 
But whatsoe’er the weal or woe 
That ‘Heaven across her lot might throw, 
Fall well her Christian spirit knew 
Its path of virtue, straight and truc. 
When carne the shock of evil times, menac- 


in, 
The peaceful land—when blood and lineage 


tracing 
As the sole claim to Britain's throne, in spite 
Of Britain's weal or will, Chiefs of the North, 
In warlike muster, led their clansmen forth, 
Brave, faithful, strong and toughly nerved, 
Would they a better cause had served ! 
For Stuart's dynasty to fight, 
Distress to many a tamily came, 
Who dreaded more th’ approaching shame 
Of penury’s ill-favour'd inien, 
Than ev'n the pang of hunger keen. 
How softly then her pity flow’d! 
How freely then her hand bestow’d ! , 
She did not question their opinion 
Of party, kingship, or dominion : 
She would noe ev'n their folly chide, 
But like the sun and showers of heaven, 
Which to the false and true are given, 
‘Want and distress reliey'd on either side. 
Liv. 
But soon, from fear of future change, 
The evil took a wider range. 
The Northern farmers, spoil’d and bare, 
No more could rent or produce spare 
To the soil's lords. All were distress’d, 
And on our Noble Dame this evil sorely 
press’d. 

Her heosehold numerous, her means with- 

eld ; A 
Shall she her helpless servants now dismiss 
To rob or starve, in such a time as this, 
Or wrong to others do? But nothing quell’d 
Her calm and upright mind,—“ Go, summon 

ere 


Those who have sery’d me many a year.” 
Ce, AAR RN MeO P ARM PR IR” RISE leh oe Maes 


And thus she spoke: “ Ye’ve-served me 
. long, 
“ Pure, as I think, from fraud or wrong, 
“ And now, my friendly neighbours, true 
“ And simply I will deal with you. 
“<The times are shrew’d, my treasures spent, 
“ My farms have ceas’d to yield me rent; 
“ And it may chance that rent or grain 
«1 never shall receive again. 
“The dainties which my table fed, 
‘ Will now be changed for daily bread, 
« Dealt sparely, and for this I must 
“ Be debtor to your patient trust, 
“Tf ye consent.”—Swift thro’ the hall, 
With eager haste, spoke one and all. 
“No, noble Dame! this must not be‘ 
“ With heart as warm and hand as free, 
“ Still thee and thine we'll serve with pride, 
“ As when fair fortune graced your side. 
«“ The best of all our stores afford . 
“Shall daily smoke upon thy board ; 
And, should’st thou never clear the score, 
«« Heaven for thy sake will bless our store.” 
She bent her head with courtesy, 
The big tear awelling in her eye, * 
And thank’d them all. Yet P jain and spare, 
She order'd still her household fare, 
Till fortune's better dye was cast, 
And adverse times were past. 
LV. 
Good, tender, gen’rous, firm and sage, 
Thro’ grief and gladness, shade:and sheen, 
As fortune changed life’s motley scene, 
Thus pass’d she on to rev’rend age. 
And when the heavenly summons came, 
Her spirit from its mortal frame 
And weight of mortal cares to free, 
It was a blessed sight to see, 
The parting saint her state of honour keep- 


in, 

In gifted deuntless faith, whilst round her, 
weeping. 

Her children’s children mourn'd on bended 
knee. 

LVI. 

In London’s fair imperial town 

She laid her earthly burthen down. 

In Mellerstain, her northern home, 

Was reis'd for her a graven tomb 

Which gives to other days her modest, just 
renown. 





And now, ye polish’d fair of modern times, 
If such indeed will listen to my rhymes, 
What think ye of her simple, modest worth, 
Whom I have faintly tried to shadow forth ? 
How vain the thought ! as if ye stood in need 
For pattern ladies in dull books to read. 

Will she such antiquated virtues prize, 

Who with superb Signoras proudly vies, 
Trilling before the dear admiring crowd 


With out-stretch’d straining ep 
d. 
reset i 


Jou 
Her high. heav'd breast p sard, as if y° 
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Or on the white-chalk’d floor, at midnight 
jour, 
Her Read with many a flaunting full-blown 
lower 

And bartisan of braided locks enlarged, 

Her flimsy gown with twenty flounces charg- 
ed, g 

Wheels gaily round the room on pointed toe, 

Softly supported by some dandy beau :— 

Will she, forsooth or any belle of spirit, 

Regard such old, forgotten, homely merit ? 

Or she, whose cultur'd, high-strain’d talents 
soar 

Thro’ all th’ ambitious range of letter’d lore 

With soul enthusiastic, fondly smitten 

With all that e’er in classic page was written, 

And whilst her wit in critic task engages, 

‘The technic praise of all prais’d things out- 
rages ; a 

‘Whose finger, white and small, with ink-stain 
tipt, 

Still scorns with vulgar thimble to be clipt; 

Who doth with proud pretence her claims, 
advance 

To philosophic, honour’d ignorance 

Of all, that, in divided occupation, 

Gives the base stamp of female degratlation ; 

Protests she knows not colour, stripe nor’shade, 

Nor of what stuff her flowing robe is made, 

But wears, from etty, friv’lous fancies free, 

Whatever ‘careful Betty may decree ; 

As certes, well she may, for Betty's skill 

Leaves her in purfte, firbelow, or frill, 

No whit behind the very costliest fair 

That wooes with daily pains the public stare; 

Who seems almost asham’d to be a woman, 

‘And yet the palm of parts will yield to no man, 

But holds on battle-ground eternal wrangling, 

The plainest case in mazy words entang- 


ling -— 
Will she, [ trow, or any kirtled sage, 
Admire the subject of my artless page? 
And yet there be of British fair, f know, 
Who to this legend will some favour show 
From kindred sympathy ; whose life proceeds 
In one unwearied course of gentle deeds, 
And pass untainted thro’ the earthly throng, 
Like souls that to some better world belong. 
Nor will I think, as sullen cynics do, 
Still lib’ling present times, their number few. 
Yea, Hengued for good they act, a virtuous 
and, 
The young, the rich, the loveliest of the land, 
Who clothe the naked, and, each passing 
week, 
The wretched poor in their sad dwelling seek, 
Who, sheer and grateful, feebly press and 
less ie 
The hands which princes might be proud to 
kiss :-— 
Such will regard my tale, and give to fame~ 
A ene helpful Maid,—a good and noble 
Naa 


ee 





NOTES.. 


Nore I. 
Is it @ woman or a child P—P. 536, 

She was at that time twelve years old, (see 
Lady Murray's Narrative.)\—“ When’ Mr. 
Baillie was first imprisoned, Sir Patrick sent 
his daughter Griseld to Edinburgh, with in- 
structions to obtain admission unsuspected] 
into the prison, to deliver a letter to Mr. Bail- 
lie, and bring back ffom him what intelli ence, 
she could. She succeeded in this diffieult 
enterprise, and haying at this time met with 
Mr. Baillie’s son, the intimacy and friendship 
was formed which was afteywards- completed 
by their marriage.” 


Nore II, 
What blessings on her yoathful head 
Were by the grateful patriot shed, 
For such he was.—P, 536. 
(See the Appendix.) 


Nore UI. 
Or in the grated prison's gloom, 
Dealt to them by oppression's hatcful hand, 
Abide their final doom.—P. 536. 

It made the persecution of the Calvinists in 
those days more intolerable to them, when 
they considered that it was no motives of con- 
science which actuated their persecutors, who 
were the servile agents of a tyrant, assumin, 
zeal in his service from corrupting and world- 
ly views ; and that had the king changed the 
religion every half-year, they would have been 
eqnally zealous in persecuting the opposers of 
the established church for the time wing. 


Nore IV. 


With them who, in those times unblest, 
Alone had sure and fearless rest, ag 
The still, the envied dead.—P. 536. ° 

“Sir Patrick Hume concealed himself in a 
burying-vault in Polworthchurch.—Lady M's. 
Nar. 

“The frequent examination oaths put to 
servants, in order to make discoveries, were 
so strict, they durst not run the risk of trast- 
ing any of them.”— By the assistance of 
this man, a carpenter, who was the only per- 
son beside Lady Hume and Griseld who knew 
the place of his confinement, they got a bed 
and bed-clothes carried in the night to the 
burying-place, a vault under ground at Pol- 
worth church, a mile from the house, where 
he was concealed for a month, and had onl: 
for light an open slit at one end, through 
which nobody could see what was doing be- 
low. She (Lady Griseld) went ever night 
by herself to carry him victuals an drink, 
and stayed with him ag long as she could to 
get home before day.” 
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: Nore V. 

The very hounds went cowering by, 

Or watch'd afar with howling moun, 

For brutes will sce what meets no human eye. 
—P. 537. 

This is a very general belief, particularly 
regarding dogs and horses. When the dog 
cowers by his master’s side, or stops short on 
his way, and gives a stifled bark, it is some- 


thing far more terrible than the skulking thief 


‘or robber, which the belated peasant appre- 
- hends to be near him,—* But have you never 
seen a ghost yourself?’’ was once my eager 
question to the sexton of the parish, who had 
been telling me many frightful stories of ap- 
aritions.—“ No,” answered he very scrious- 
ly; “I never fave, myself, but Iam very 
sure that my dog has seen them.” 


. _Norr VI. 
Pil be his active Brownie sprite —P. 537. 
After the many ingenious works which have 


brought into notice of late years our Scottish, 


; superstitions, it would be foolish to acquaint 
the reader with the nature and properties of a 
Brownie ; I shall only say, that they are de- 
scribed by those who have been fortunate 
enough to get sight of thei, as resembling a 
short square man, of a brown colour, and 
hairy. I once knew a woman, whose mother 
was the last person who saw acertain Brownie, 
long attached to a family of note in Lanrick- 


shire ; and, though she was so frightened at! 


the sight, that she swurf'd (swooned) for fear, 
f 


such was her description of him. One of | 


those beings is often supposed to be attached 
to particular families, and to be occasional 
night-servants for several generations. Mr. 
Hoga, in his ingenious tale of the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, accounts very plausibly for the 
frequent traditions of those supernatural la- 
bourers in Scotland; and in all countries 
where persecuted or outlawed men have sub- 
sisted on the secret bounty, or pilfered provi- 
sions of 2 neighbouring mansion, we may well 
suppose similar traditions to have existed; 
for wretched and persecuted men willbe more 
inclined gratefully to repay what necessity 
has obliged them to take or reeezive, than those 
who are more happily circumstanced. The 
Lubber Fiend is mentioned by Milton, and, 
T believe, other poets. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for the reader, want of learning prevents me 
from tracing the matter further. * 


Nore VII. 

She clears her dish, as I'm @ sinner ! 
ue plowman. at his new-year's dinner —P. 
538. . 

Lady M.'s Nar. There was also difficnl- 
ty in getting food to carry him without the 
servants suspecting; the only way it was 
done was by stealing it off her plate at dinner 
into her lap: many a diverting story she has 
told about this ech pra of the like nature. 


veyed most of one into her lap; when her 
brother Sandy (the late Lord Marchmont) 
had done, he looked up with astonishment 
and gaid, “ Mother, will you look at Griseld,; 
while we have been eating our broth, she has 
eat up all the sheep’s head !”” 


Nore Vii. 
Like Baillie’s kinswoman, subduing fear —P. 
See the Appendix. And Laing's Hist. 
book viii. page 139., where it is mentioned 
that his sister-in-law supported him to the 
scaffold. 





Nore 1X. 

Her father then, who narrowly 
With life escaped, was forced to fly —P. 538. 

Lady M.’s Nar.—* Sir P. Hume, on hearing 
8f the death of Jesviswood, fled from this 
colntry, and took refuge in Holland, where 
his wiie and her large family joined him. 
aunt Julian, the youngest child, was so ill 
that she could not go withthem. My mother 
returned from Holland by herself, to bring her 
over and negociate business. * * * Bhey 
janded at the Brill. From that they set out 
at night, on foot, with a gentleman, who was, 
of t use to them, that came over at the 
same time to take refuge in Holland. It was 
acold wet night: my aunt, a girl not well 
able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the dirt; 
my mother took her upon her buck, and car- 
‘vied her the rest of the way, the gentleman 
{ carrying the small luggage.” 


Nore X. 
vee then had guess'd thut figure slight.—P. 





Lady M.’s Nar.—* She was middle-sized, 
well made, and clever in her person; very 
handsome, with a life and sweetness in her 
eyes very uncommon, and great delicacy in 
all her features.” 


Note XI. 

And well, with ready hand und heart, 
Each task: of toilsome duty taking —P. 539. 

Lady M.’s Nar.—* All the time they were 
there (Holland,) there was not a week my 
mother did not sit up two nights to do the 
business that was necessary. She went to 
the market, and the mill to have the corn 
ground, as was the way with good managers 
there ; dressed the linen, cleaned the house, 
made ready difmer, mended the children’s 
stockings, and other clothes, made what she 
could for them, and in short did every thing.” 


a Nore XI. 

Her braided locks were coil'd the neatest, 

Her coral song was trill’d the sweetest, 

And round the fire, in winter cold, 

No archer tale than hers was told.—P. 539. 
She was very neat in Gross, Sang well, 

and had a preat deal of hwMMogy in tellint=— 
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Nore XiIil. 
For other strangers, shelter'd there, 
Would seek with them to lighten care.—P. 539, 

The house of Sir Patrick Hume was much 
frequented by his countrymen, many of whom 
had taken refuge in Holland under similar cir- 
cumstances with himself; and those meetings 
were enlivened with dancing and music, and 
all innocent amusements which cheerful pov- 
erty may enjoy. 

B Nore XIV. 4 
A stripling brother might more trimly stand, 
With pointed cuff and collar white, 
Like one of gentle race mized with a homelier 
band.—P. 539. . 

Lady M. says, in her narrative, that her el- 
der brother, for a time, was a private in a 
Prince of Orange’s guarts, as was also you 
Jerviswoad, when she took such pains to have 
his cuffs and cravat pointed after the fashion 
of those days. 

Norz XV. 

Gur worthies turn'd, 

A recollection, fondly bent 

On these, their happrest years, in humble dwell- 
ing spent.—P. 540. : 

Lady M. records, that her mother talked 
of those years as the happiest part of her life. 


Nore XVI. 

Still on the coast of Holland stay, 
With anzious and misgiving minds, 
List'ning the sound of warring winds.—P. 540. 

Lady M.'s Nar.— When the long-expect- 
ed happiness of the Prince’s going to England 
took place, her father and brother, and m:; 
father, went with him. *They (Griseld and 
lady Hume) soon. heard ‘the melancholy re- 
port of the’ whole fleet being cast away or 
dispersed, and immediately came from Utrecht 
to Hervert-Sluu, to get what information they 
could. The place was crowded by people 
from all quarters, come for the same purpose ; 
so that her mother and she and her sister wera 
forced to lie in the boat they came in, and for 
three days continually to see. come floating 
in, beds, chests, horses, &c. that had ‘been 
thrown overboard in their distress.” 


Nore XVII. 


But joy appears with shrouded head 
To those who sorrow o'er the dead.—P. 540. 
Lady M.’s Nar.—* Yet When that happy 
news (the Prince's safe arrival in England) 
came, it was no more to my mother than any 
occurrence she had not the least concern in, 
for that very day her sister Christian died of 
asore throat, whieh was so sore an affliction 
to both her and her mother, that they had no 
feeling for any thing else.” 
er * Note XVII. 
” Britain's pir bug Queen admired 
ur getle maid, and in her train 
eae ie Lp ee! | | OS Re eee Se 








& strange 


Lady M.’s Nar.—* My grandmother and 
she came over with the Prinéess. She was 
offered to be made one of her maids of honour, 
and was well qualified for it. * ih i 
She declined being maid of honour, and chose 
going home with the rest of her family.” 


Nore XIX. 
But, like the blossom to the bough, 
Or wall-flower ig the ruin’s brow.—P. 540, 


I fear I have not here nor any where done 
justice to the sweetness and modesty of het 
character ; er her daughitgr says of her, “ She- 

reatly disliked flattery. Ihave often seen: 

x put out of countehance at speeches mat 
to her, ang had not a word to say.°* * © 
And this was joined with a modesty which 
was singnfir. To her last, she had the bash- 
falness of a girl, and was as easily put out of 
countenance.” ‘ 


Nore XX, 
But yet, though poor, why should I smother 
This dear regard? he'll be my brother, —P. BAY, 


Knowing that her parents objected to her 
union with Jerviswood, on account of his cir- 
cumstances, she resolved never te marry.— 
(Sce Lady M.’s Nar.) 


Norge XXJ, 
She to her casement went, 
And after him, with smile so sweet, 
Her look of biessing sent.—P. 541, 


Lady M. in speaking of her affection for 
her husband, says,—* To the last of his life 
she felt the same tender love and affection for 


™ 


'Y | him, and the same desire to please him in the 


smallest trifle, that she had at thelr first ac- 
quaintance. Indeed, her prineipal pleasure 
was to watch and attend to very thing that 
could give him pleasure or make him easy. 
He never went abroad but she went to the 
window to look after him.” 


Nore XXII. 
But no new tics of wedded life, 
That bind the mother and the wife, 
Her tender, filgpl heart could change.—P. 641. 


When her father became very old, so that 
business became a trouble to him, we find it 
recorded by lady M., that Lady Griseld went 
to him once every year, or as often as was 
necessary, and looked over ail his papprs and 
aecounts, which were often long and intricate. 
Very unlike too many married women, who, 
in taking upon them the duties of a wife and 
mother, suffer these to absorb every other; 

id visit their father’s house seldom, and aa * 
T who has nothing to do there but to 
be served and waited upon. If misfortune or 
disease come upon thgir parents, it is the sin- 
gle daughters only who seem to be concerned 
in all this.—She whois a neglectful daughter, 
is an attentive wife and mother from a mean 


_ gen rather to orgit the full extent of her be- 


w 


memory, particularly the house she had lived 


her disappointment.” 
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4 Nore XXIII. 
Well said that grateful sire, I ween! 
Griseld our dear and helpful child hath been.— 
P. 541, 
This was the commendation which her 
mother gave her, upon her death-bed. 


Notr XXIV. 
Fondly that homely house she eyed, 
The door,-the windows, every thing —P. 541. 
dy M.’s Nar.—“ Whet? she came to 
ht, the place of her former abode, she had 
the greatest pleasure in showing us every cor- 
ner of the town, which seerfed fresh in her 


in, which ghe had a great desize to see; but 
when she came there, they would stot let her 
in, by no argument, either of words or money, 

Fr no reason but for fear of dirtying it; she 
offered to put off her shoes, but could not pre- 
vail, and she canfe. away much mortified at 


Nore XXV. 


How softly then her pity flowed ! 
How freely then her hand bestowed !—P. 542. 
I have here fallen short pf the liberality re- 
corded by Lady Murray ; for she says; that 
‘Lady Griseld gave to those distressed people 
of both parties as long as she had any money 
to give, and when that was exhausted, bor- 
rowed from others to relieve them. I have 
no reason to question this statement, and 
there were, no doubt, circumstances which 
mitted her to do so, consistently with the 
Justice and good sense of her character ; but 
‘as those circumstances are not mentioned, and 
if they were, would probably make very un- 
toward matter for a metrical story, I have cho- 


neficence, than injure 1 young reader with 

iving him fantastical notions of generosity. 

‘oo maay of our modern comedies have been, 
with the best intention in their authors, hurt- 
ful in this respect. But less, I believe, in 
making (as might be supposed) either young 
or old very imprudently or heedlessly liberal, 
than in teaching them to despige a reasonable 
liberality, as beneath a sentim@htal gentleman 
or lady ; and, therefore, to omit the virtue al- 
together, unless it can be exercised with be- 
coming occasions; which occasions, some 
how or other, never occur, or if they do, prove 
of go @&hausting a nature that many reason- 
able and moderate calls on generosity pass 
afterwards unregarded. 


Nore XXYI. 


But soon, from fear of future change, 
The evil took a wider rango-_P. BS. % 
Lady M., after mentioning her distress at 
the time of the rebelliow in the year 1725, and 
her charity for those who differed -with her 
ia opinion, and liberality to all in distress, 
while it was in her power, adds : “ When the 
situation of things made it impossible for her 


































to get any money from Scotland, and what 
she had was at an énd,she sent for her but- 
cher, and baker, and brewer,&c. whom shereg- 
ularly paid every month, told them she could 
not do so, and perhaps never might be able to 
pay them at all, of which she’ thought it just 
to. give them warning, that they might choose 
whether they would continue to serve her: 
they all maid she should be in no pain, but 
take from them. whatever she had occasion 
for, because they were sure, if ever she was 
able to pay them, she would ; and if she was 
not, she was very welcome, which was the 
least they owed for such long punctual pay- 
ments as they had got from her.” 


‘ Nore XXVII. 

Whilst round her, weeping, 

gr children’s children mourn'd on bended 
knee,—P, 542. 

The friendly, affectionate terma on which 
she lived with her numerous offspring is often 
noticed by Lady M.; so that they had all 
good cause to lament her loss. 


Nore XXVUI. 
Was raised for her a graven tomb 
Which gives to other ays her modest, just re- 
_ nown.—P, 542, 
The inscription’ to -hef memory is written 
by Judge Burnet, and says, that,— 
“While an infant, 
At the hazard of her own, she preserved her father’s life, 
Whi, und@ the persecution of ambitious power, 
Sought refuge in the clove confinement vf a tomb. 
Where he was uightly supplied with necessaries conveyed: 
hy her 
With a caution above her years, 
‘A courage above her sex, 
A real instance of the so much celebrated Roman charity.” 


Noge XXIX. 
Yea, leagued for guod, there is a virtuous 


2 
The rich, the Pung, the loveliest of the land.— 
Peas, Y 





It isa very pleasing trait of the present 
jimes, that our women, particularly young 
‘women of the higher classes of society, are 80 
actively benevolent. Many of them, associa- 
ted with-those of more experienced age, are 
to be found, who, like Sisters of Mercy, vis- 
it the abodes of want and misery in our great 
metropalla dispensing their bounty, not 
thoughtlesaly, to get rid of 'a painful sympathy, 
as casual charity is frequently bestowed, but 
with judicious and careful consideration. 
They join the manners of the world to the 
considerate methodical benevolence of the So- 
ciety of Quekera; and how far, by example, 
we may be indebted to that socicty for this 
useful manner of doing good, it would not 
hefé be proper toinquire. There is an hon- 
oured name—a most distinguished woman be- 
longing to that respectable sect, who may 
hereafler, in the hands ofa bettempoet, be- 
come the subject of a lay Mforegenerally ma 
teresting, though less romantiosagn thotaF 
the Lady Griseld Baillie. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUsS.°® 


No. [. 

Herrena’s Hist. vol. i. page 24.—* Don 
Christopher Columbus, whom the Spaniards, 
for the more easy pronunciation, called Colon, 
was born in the city of Genoa, in which par- 
ticular, as also that his father’s name was 
Dominick, all who write or treat of hifi do 
agree, and he himself owns it; and as for his 
original, some say it was from Plasencia, and 
others from Cucureo, onethe coast near the 
same city: but some say he was descended 
from the lords of the castle of Cucaro, which 
is that part of Italy formerly called Lyguria, 
now the dukedom of Montserrat, so near Al- 
exandria de Ja Polla, that the bells are heard 
from the one to the other; but which was the 
most certain descent, was left to be decided 
by the supreme council of the Indies. It ap- 
pears that the Emperor Otho the Second, in 
the year 940, confirmed to the Earls Peter, 
John, and Alexander Columbus, the lands 
they held as fiefs, and in fee simple, within 
the liberties of the cities of Acqui, Savonna, 
Aste, Monferrat, Turin, Vercelli, Parma, Cre- 
mona, and Bergano, and all their other pos- 
sessions in Italy; and it further appears by 
other deeds, that the Columbi of Cucaro, Cu- 
eureo, and Plasencia, were the same ; and that 
the aforesaid Emperor, the same year, 940, 

ranted to the said brothers of the house of 

‘olunbus, Peter, John, and Alexander, the 
castles of Cucaro, Conzano, Rosi, 0, and 
others, and the fourth part off Bistagno, all 
which belonged to the empire, which Is a tes- 
timony of the antiquity of this house. 


No. IL. 


Herrera, vol. i. page 24.— He came into 
Spain, and mage particularly into Portugal, 
when he was very young.—And being very 
positive in the nation he had long con- 
ceived, that there were new lands, undiacov- 
ered, he resolved to make the same public; 
but being sensible that such an enterprize was 
only fit for great Princes, he first proposed it 
to the republic of Genoa, which looked upon 
it as a dream ; and‘after that tg King John of 
Portugal, who, though he gav@him a favour- 
able hearing, being then taken up with the 
discovery of the coast of Aftick on the ocean, 
did not think fit to undertake so many tings 
at once, and yet referred it to Doctor Calza- 
dillo, called Bon Diego Ortiz, Bishop of Cen- 
ta, who was a Castilian, bdrm at Calzadillo, 
and to Master Rodrigo and Jusepe, Jewish 
physicians, to som he gave credit in affairs 

f discoveties and cosmography ; and, though 
they affirmed they Tooked upon it as a febu- 


lous notion, having heard Don Christopher 
Columbus, and understood the motives he kad 
and what course he designed to steer, not ifs 
together rejecting the project, they advised 
him to send a caravel, upon pretence of' sail: 
ing to Cabo Verde, to endeavour to find 
that course Don Christopher proposed to di 
cover the secret; but that vessel, having been 
many days out at sea, and in great storms, re- 
turned without finding any thing, making a 
jest ‘of Columbus's project, who was not igh 
norant of this attempt. a 
“ This action very much troubled Colum: 
bus ; and he took such an aversion to Portas 
f. that, being rid of histvife, who was dead, 
ie resolved to go away, into Spain; and, fot 
fear of being served as he had been in Portu- 
I, he was resolved to send his brother, Don 
‘tholomew Columbus, into England, where 
Henry the Seventh then reigned. He was a 
Tong time on his way, having been taken bi 
pirates, and staid there to be acquainted wit 
the humours of the court, and the method of 
managing affairs. Don Christopher, desi; 
ing to propose that affair to their Catitol 
Majesties, Ferdinand and Elizabeth, (Herrera 
here calls this queen Elizabeth,) in the year 
1484, privately made his way to Portugal by 
sea, toward Andaluzia, being satisfied that the 
king was convinced that his project was well- 
grounded, and that those who went in the 
caravel had not performed what he expected 
of them, and therefore designed to attem, 
that affair again. He arrived at Palos da 
Mogquer, whence he went away to the court, 
which was then at Cordova. * * * He 
began to propose his affair at Cordova, where 
the most encouragement he found was in 
Alonzo de Quintanilla, controller of the rey- 
enue of Castile, a very discreet man, and 
who delighted in great undertakings; who, 
looking upon Columbus as a man of worth 
gave him maifitenance, without whichhe contd 
not have subsisted so long in that tedious suit, 
which was so home pressed, that their Catho- 
lic Majesties, giving some attention to the 
affair, referred it to Father Ferdinand de Tal- 
avery, of the order of St.. Jerome, Prior of 
Prado, and the Queen’s confessor, who was 
afterwards the first Bishop of Granada. “He 
held an assembly of cosmographers, who de- 
bated about it; @ut there ing few of that 
profession in Castile, and those none of the 
best in the world, and, besides, Colurmbus 
would not altogether explain himself, lest he 
| Shout be served as he had been in Portugal, 
they came to a resolution nothing answerable 
to what he had expected ; some alleging that 
since, during so many ages as there were from 
the creation of the world, men so well versed 
. 
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in marine affairs had known nothing of those 
countries Columbus persuaded them must be 
found, it was not to be imagined that he could 

_ know more than all of them; others, adher- 
ing more to posmographical yeasons, urged, 
that the world was so large that there would 
pe no coming to the utmosyextent of the east 
in three years’ sail, whither Columbus said he 
intended his ‘voyage; and; in confirmation 

' thereof, they alleged that Seneca, by way of 
‘digpute, said, that many discreet men did not 
agree upon the question, whether the ocean 
vwere infinite, and doubted whether it could 
«be sailed, and supposing it to be navigable, 
whether thére was any country inhabited on 
ihe other side, and whether it was possible to 

; goto it they added, that, mo part of thie in- 
Free sphere was inhabited, except only @ 

: small compass which was left in our hemis- 
phere above the water, and that all the rest 
was sea; and that yptwitlstanding it were sq 
that it were possible to arrive at the extreme 
art of the East, it would be also granted, that 
‘om Spain they go to the extrejne part of the 
West.” 
Herrera, in the following chapter to the 

* above, says, “There were also others who 
. affirmed, that if Columbus should sail away 
directly westward, he would not be able to re~ 

f turn fo Spain, by reason of the roundness of 
thes gl lobe 3 because, whosoever should go be- 
yond the 


hemisphere known by Ptolemy, 
‘would fall down so low, that it would be im- 
fonible ever to return, by reason it would be 
like climbing up a hill; afid though Colum- 
bus {fully answered these arguments, they 
‘ could not comprehend him ; for which reason 
those of the assembly judged the enterprize to 
be vain and impractitable, and that it was not 
becoming the grandeur of such mighty Princes 
to proceed upon so imperfect an account. 

“ After much delay, their Catholic Majes- 
ties ordered this answer to be given to Colum- 
bus, that being engaged in several wars, par- 
ticularly in the conquest of Granada, they 
¢ould not enter upon fresh expenses, but when 
that was over, they would cause further in- 

uiry to be made into his proposals, and so 
dismissed him. * * Having received the 
answer above, Columbus went away to Sevil, 
very melancholy and discontented, after hay- 
ing been five years at court to no effect. He 
caused the affair to be proposed to the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, and, some say, to the 
Duke de Medina Celi at the same time; and 
they also rejecting him, he writto the King of 
France, designing to go over to England to 
look for his brother, of w! he had heard 
nothing for a long time, in case the French 
would not employ him. With this design he 
went to the monastery for hisgon Don Diego, 
in order to leave him at Cordovg; and com- 
municating his deaign'to Father John Perez 
de Marchena, God having reserved this dis- 
covery for the crown of Castile and Leon, 


time he had lived in Spain he looked upon 
himself as a Spaniard, he put off his journey 
at the request of Father John Periz, who, to 
be the better informed of the grounds Colum- 
bus went upon, sent for Garci Hernandez, a 
physician, and they three cbnferred together 
upém-what Columbus proposed, which gave 
Garci Hernandez, as being a philosopher, 
much satisfaction. Whereupon Father John 
Perez, who was known to the Queen, as hav- 
ing confessed her sometimes, writ to her, and 
she ordered him to come to court, which was 
then in the town of Santa Fé, at the siege of 
Granada, and to leave Columbus at Palos, 
givigg him hopes of success in his business. 

‘ather John Perez having been with the 
Queen, she ordered twenty thousand marave- 
dies in florins to be gent to Columbus by James 
Prieto, an inhabitant of Palos, for hin to goto 
court ; where he being come, the affair began 
tobe canvassed again. But the prior of Prado, 
and others who followed them, being of a con- 
trary opinion, and Columbus demanding very 
high terms, and, among the rest, to have the 
title of Admiral and Viceroy, they thought he 
demanded too much, if the enterprize suc- 
ceeded, and looked uponit as a discredit, if it 
did not; whereupon the treaty entirely ceas- 
ed, and Columbus resolved to go away to 
Cordova, in order to proceed from thence to 
France, being positive not to go to Portugal 
upon any account. 

“ Alonzo de Quintanilla, and Lewis de San- 
tangel;a clerk of the revenue of the crown of 
Arragon, were much concerned to think that 
this enterprize should be disappointed. Now, 
at the request of Father John Perez, and 
Alonzo de Quintanilla, the Cardinal Don 
Pedro Gonzalgz de Mendoza had heard Co- 
lumbus, and looking upon him as a grave 
man, he had ancstegmforhim * * * In 
January, 1492, he set out from Santa Fe for 
Cordova, in great anguish, the city of Granada 
being then in possession of their Catholic 
Majesties. The sume day, Lewis de Santan- 
gel told the Queen, he wondered that she, 
who had never wanted spirit for the greatest 
undertakings, should now fail, where so little 
could be lost, and so mych might be gained ; 
for, in case the affair succeeded, and tell into 
the hands of another Prince, as Columbus 
affirmed it was like to do in case Spain would 
not accept of it, she might gaess how preju- 
dicial it would be to her crown; and since 
Columbus appeared to bea discreet man, and 
demanded no¥eward but outof what he should 
find, and was willing to defray a part of the 
charge, venturing his own person also, the 
thing ought not to be looked upon as alto- 
gether so impracticable, as the cosmographers 
said, nor be reckoned as lightness to have 
attempted such = mighty enterprize, though 
it should prove unsuccessful, masmych as it 
became great and generoWsemonarchs to he 
aceuainted with the wonders antasecrets af 
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bus demanded only a million of maravedies 
to fit him out; and therefore he intreated her 
not to suffer the apprehension of so small an 
expense to disappoint so great an enterprize. 
“ The Queen, finding herself importuned on 
the same account by Alonzo de Quintanilla, 
who was much in credit with her, thanked 
them for their advice, and said, she accepted 
it, provided they would stay till she could re- 
cover a little from the expense of the war; 
however, if they thought it should be imme- 
diately put into execution, she would consent 
that they should borrow what money was re- 
quisite upon some of her jewels. Quintanilla 
and Sautangel kissed her hands, for that she 
had at their request resolved to do what she 
had refused to so many others, and Lewis de 
Santungel offered to lend as much of his own 
as was necessary. Upon this resolution, the 
quecn ordered an Alguazil of the court 10 go 
post after Columbus, and to tell him from her, 
that she commanded him to return, and to 
bring him away, ‘The Alguazil overtook him 
two leagues from Granada, at the bridge of 
Pinos, and though much concerned for the 
small regard shown him, he returned to San- 
ta Fe, where he was received, and the secre- 
tary John Coloma was ordered to draw up 
conditions and dispatches, after he had spent 
eight years inculcating the enterprize, and 
enduring many crosses and hardships.” 


No. III. 


Herrera, vol. i. page 45.— It pleased God 
in his mercy, at the time when Don Christo 
pher Columbus could no longer withstand so 
much muttfring, contradiction and conterpt, 
that on Thursday the 11th of October, of the 
aforesaid year 1492, in the afternoon, he re- 
ceived some comfort by the manifest tokens 
they perceived of their being near land ; for 
the men aboard the Admiral saw a green rush 
near the ship, and next a large green fish, of 
those that keep close to the rocks. Those 
aboard the caravel Pinta saw a cane and a 
staff, and took up one that was artificially 
wrought, anda little board, and saw abun- 
dance of weeds, fresh torn off the shore. 
‘Those aboard the caravel Nina saw other such 
like tokens, and a branch of a thorn with the 
berries on it which appeared to be newly 
broken off; for which reasons, and because 
they brought up sand on sounding, there was 
acertainty of their being near land, which 
was confirmed by the shifting of the winds, 
which seemed to come from shore. Colum- 
bus, being satisfied that he was riear land, after 
night-fall, when they had said the Antiphon, 
Sulre Regina, as is usual among the sailors 
every night, he discoursed the men, telli 
thei, how mereiful God had been to them, 
carrying them safe so long a voyage; and 
that, since the tokens were hourly more mani- 
fist, he desired them to wateh all night, since 
they knew that;in the first article of the in- 
structionstie had given them when they came 
out of Spain, he told them, that when they 





had run seven hundred leagues without dis 
covering land, they were to lie after midnight 
till day and be upon the watch, for he firmly 
confided that they would find land that night, 
and that, besides the ten thousand maravedies" 
annuity their Highnesses lad promised the 
person that should first discover it, he would 
give a velvet doublet. Two hoars before 
midnight, Columbus, standing on the poop, 
he saw a light, and privately called Peter 
Gutierres, groom of the privy-chamber to the 
King,” [it appears from this that the crew had 
not been on the watch as he desired them,] 
“Cand bid him look at it, and he answered he 
saw it, Then they called Roderick Sanchez 
of Segovia purser of the flect, who could not 
discern it; but afterwards it was scen twice 
and looked like a little candle, &e. * * * 
Two hours after midnight, the caravel Pinta 
being always a-head, it made signs of land, 
which was first discovered by @ sailor whose 
name was Roderick de Triana, but two leagues - 
distant. But their Catholic Majesties declared 
that the ten thousand maravedies’ annuities | 
belonged to the Admiral, and it was always 
paid him at the shambles of Sevil, because he 
saw the light amidst the darkness, meaning 
the spiritual light that was then coming inte 
those barbarous people; God so ordered it, 
that when the war with the Moors was ended, 
After they had beon seven hundred and twenty 
yous in Spain, this work shpuld be taken in 
and, to the end that the kings of Castile and 
Leon should be always employed in bringing . 
infidels over to the light of the Catholic faith. 


No. lV. 


“ When all things were ready, and he wag 
upon the point of departing, he called them 
together, and spoke to them to this effect :-— 
‘He bid them offer up their prayers to God, 
and return thanks to him for having carried 
them to such a country to plant his holy faith, 
and not forsake him; but-to live like good 
Christians, and he would protect them. That 
they should pray to God to grant him a good 
voyage, that he might soon return to them 
with a greater power; that they should love 
and obey their captain, because it was requi- 
site for their own preservation, and he charged 
them so to do in the name of their Highnesses. 
That they should respeet Gaucanagari, and 
give no offence to any of his people, nor offer 
violence to nan,or woman, that the opinion of 
their coming from heaven might be confirmed. 
That they should not part nor go up the 
country, nor out of Gaucanagari's dominions, 
since he loved them so well, that with his 
consent they should survey the coast in‘canoes | 
and their boat, endeavouring to discover gold 
mines, and some good harbour, because he 
wes not well pleased with that where they re- 
mained, which he ealled the Nativity ; that 
they should endeavour to barter the most they 
could fairly, without showing covetousness ; 
and endeavour to learn the language, since it 
beatles EA Pasa eax «aay vo ae eo 
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opened the way to that few world.’ The 
answered they would punctually perform all 
he ordered them. Wednesday, the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1493, he went ashore to take his leave, 
dined with Gaucanagari and his Caziques, 
recommended the Christians to him, whom 
he had commanded to serve and defend him 
from the Caribes. He gave him a fine shirt, 
and said, he would soon return with presents 
from the king of Spain. He answered with 
great tokens of sorrow for his departure.” 


z cor No. V. 


Herrera, vol. i, page 125, having related |i 


how the Admiral founded a colony at Isabella, 
in the island of Hispaniola, left it for a time 
to build a fort in. another part of the country, 
and after a time returned to it again, when he 
found many of the settlers dead, and the rest 
suffering frgm sickness and want of provi- 
sions, proceeds in these words :—‘ He found 
the men much fatigued, many of them dead, 
and those who were in health very disconso- 
late for fear they should not long survive, and 
they sickened the faster as thé provisions de- 
clined, * * * Being thus out of hopes of 
any relief, starving with hunger, and sick, 
many of them persons of distinction, who had 
never undergone such hardships, they died 
very impatient and almost desperate; and 
therefore, after this colony of Isabella was 
abandoned, it vgas reported that dreadful cries 
were heard in that place, so that people durst 
not go that way. It was positively affirmed, 
that two men passing along among the build- 
ings of the Isabella, there appeared to them in 
the street, two ranke of men very well clad, 
“their swords by their sides, with mufflers 
about their faccs, as travellers used to wear 
at that time in Spain; and those two persons 
wondering to see such new-comers there, so 
well dressed, whereas there was no knowledge 
of them in the island, saluted them, and asked 
them when and from whence they came ; the 
others returned no answer, but putting their 
hands to their hats, with them took off their 
heads, and so vanished, which was such a 
surprise to the aforesaid two men, that they 
came not to themselves in a long time after.” 


“ No. VI. 

Herrera, vol. i. page 252., gives this account 
of the fate of Bovadilla:— He (Columbus, 
from Spain) arrived there (Santo Domingo) 
the 2%h of June, and sent Peter de Terreros, 
captain of a ship, to acquaint Nicholas de 
Obando with the necessity he was under of 
leaving that ship there, and to desire he would 
permit him to enter the port with his ships, 
not only to change or bay another, but also 
to shelter himself from a great storm he was 
sure would soon happen. Obando would not 
consent to it, and the Admiral being informed 
that the fleet of thirty-two sail was ready to 
put to sea, sent to advise him not to permit it 
to go out in eight days, because there would 
be a most dreadful tempest, for which reason 


he was going to put into the next harbour he 
should find, as accordingly he did to Puerto 
Hermoso, sixteen leagues from Santo Domin- 

0. Nicholas de Obando would not believe- 
it, and the pilots made a jest of it, calling him 
2 prophet. Among many tokens ofa storm 
observed by mariners, one is, the porpoises 
and other such like fishes playing upon the 
superficies of the water, from which and other 
observations the Admiral had concluded that 
there would be a storm. 

“ As soon as Obando arrived at Hispaniola, 
he put his orders in execution, and accord- 
indly Francis de Bovidilla was sent aboard 
the fleet with Francis Roldan, and all the 
rest that had been concerned in his insurree- 
tion, as also the Cazique Gaurinoex, lord oft 
the Vale Royal, one hundred thousand cas- 
tellanos of gold, beside the above-mentioned 
vast grain of gold,” (so large that they had 
dined off it instead of a table,) “and one 
hundred thousand more, belonging to passen- 
gers, at which time tlfose two hundred thou- 
sand castelanos were worth more than two 
millions, The fleet, consisting of thirty-one 
ships, set sail about the. beginning of July, 
and within forty hours there arose such a vio- 
lent storm as had not been knownin many 
years, 80 that twenty ships were cast away, - 
and not a man saved, and all the town of'., 
Santo Domingo, which was then on the other 
side of the river, the houses being slight, was © 
blown down. The Admiral’s ships were dis- 
persed and in the utmost danger, but met 
again in Puerto Hermoso, and thus the Admi- , 
ral and his ships escaped, and the fleet pexith- 
ed because they would not believe him. 
There Francis de Bovadilla, who had sent the 
Admiral in irons to Spain, perished, as aid 
Francis Roldan and his companions, who has 
rebelled against the King. The two hundred 
thousand castellanos oF gold and the vast 
grain above mentioned, were also lost. The. 
worst ship in the fleet, on board which the 
Admira] had four thousand pesos, escaped, 
and was the first that arrived in Spain.” 


No. VIL. 


Robertson’s History of America, book iii. 
—‘ For a considerable time the supply of 
treasure from the New World was scanty and 
precarious, and the genius of Charles the 
Fifth conducted public measures with such 
prudence that the effects of this influence were 
little perceived. But when Philip the Second 
ascended the Spanish throne, with talents far 
inferior to those of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and a con- 
siderable branch of revenue, the fatal opera- 
tion of this rapid change in the state of the 
kingdom, both on the monarch and his people, 
was at once conspicuous. Philip, possessing 
the spirit of unceasing assiduity, which often 
characterizes the ambition.pf ‘ten of moder-.. 
ate talents, entertained -such an opinion of 
his own resources, that he thought nothing 
too arduous for him to undertake. Shut up. 
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himeelf in the solitude of the Eseurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all the nations round 

“him. He waged open war with the Dutch 
and English ; he encouraged and aided a re- 
bellious faction in France 3 he conquered 
Portugal, and maintained armies and garri- 
sons in Italy, Africa, and both the Indies. 
By such a multiplicity of great and complica- 
ted operations, pursued with ardour flaring 

“he course of a long reign, Spain was draine 
both of men and money!’ 

After mentioning the wretched impolicy 
of Philip the Third, in banishing the Moors 
from Spain, continuing the subject, he 
saye:— 

“In proportion as the population and man- 
ufactures of the parent state declined, the de- 
taands of her colonies continued to increase, 
The Spaniards, like their monarch, intoxicat- 
ed with the wealth which poured in annual. 
dy upon them, deserted the paths of industry 
to which they had been accustomed, and re- 
paired with eagerness to those regions from 
which this opulence issued. By this Tage 
of emigration, another drain was opened, and 
the strength of the colonies augmented b 
exhausting that of the mother-country. All 
those emigrants, as well as the ad venturers, 
who hud-at first settled in America, depend- 
ed absolutely on Spain for almost every arti- 
ele of. necessary consumption. Engaged in 
more alluring and lucrative pursuits, or pre- 
vented by restraints which government im- 
posed, they could not turn their own atten- 
tion towards establishing the manufactures 
requisite to comfortable subsistence. They 
received their clothing, their furniture, what- 
ever ministers to the ease or luxury of life, 
and even their instruments: of labour, from 
Eufope. Spain, thinned of People, and de- 
creasing in industry, was unable to supply 
their growing demands. She had recourse 
to‘her neighbours. The manufactures of the 

. Tow countries, of England, of France, and of 
Italy, which her wants called into existence, 
or animated with new vivacity, furnished in 
abundance whatever she required, * * * 
In short, not above a twentieth part of the 
commodities exported to America were of 
Spanish growth or fabric : all the rest was 
the property of foreign merchants, though 
entered in the name of’ Spaniards. The trea- 

rsure of the new world may be said hencefor- 
ward not to have belonged to Spain. Before 
it reached Europe, it was anticipated as the 
price of goods purchased from foreigners. 
‘That wealth which, by internal circulation, 
would have spread through each vein of in- 

- dustry, and have conveyed life and move- 

ment to every branch of manufacture, flowed 
out of’ the kingdom with such a rapid course 
.48 neither enriched nor animated it. On the 
other hand, the axtisang of other nations, en- 
couraged by this quick sale of their commodi- 
ties, improved so much: in skill and industry 
as to be able, to afford them at a rate so low, 
‘hat the manufactures of Spain, which could 
69 





not vie with theirs, either in quality or cheap- 
ness of work, were still more depressed. 
This destructive commerce drained off the 
riches of the nation faster and more complete- 
ly than even the extravagant schemes of am- 
bition carried on by its monarchs. Spain was 
80 much astonished and distressed at behold- 
ing her American treasures vanish almost as 
s00n as they were imported, that Philip the 
Third, unable to supply what was requisite in 
circulation, issued an edict, by which he en- 
deavoured to raise copper money to a yalue in 
currency nearly equal to that of silver ; and 
the Lord of Peruvian and Mexican mines was 
reduced toa wretched expedient, which is the 
last resource of petty impoverished states, 
*  *  * Spain early became sensible 
of, her decleasions from her former prosperi- 
ty, and many respectable and virtuous citi- 
zens employed their thoughts in devising 
methods for reviving the decaying industry 
and commerce of their country. From the 
violence of the remedies proposed, we may 
judge how desperate and fatal the malady ap- 
peared, Some, confounding a violation of 
police with criminality against the State, 
contended that, in order to check illicit com, 
merce, every person conyicted of carrying it 
on should be punished with death and con- 
fiscation of all his effects, Others, forgettin 
the distinction between civil offences and 
acts of impiety, insisted that counterband 
trade should be ranked among the crimes re- 
served for the cognizance of the Inquisition ; 
that such as were guilty of it might be tried 
and punished, according to the secret and 
summary form in which that dreadful tribu- 
nal exercises its jurisdiction.” 


No. VIM. 


Herrera, vol. iv. p. 298.—“The seventh 
Inga Yapaugne, as soon as his father was 
dead, paid him very great honours, and a 
greater number of women and servants was 
shut up in hiatomb, to die there, and serve him 
in the other world, than any other had before ; 
and he had more treasure, more provisions, 
and more clothes, pat in with them, and more 
men and women hi d_ themselves in their 
own hair, * * * his custom of burying 
women and other persons with the dead was 
universal among the mountain and Yunga 
Indians. When Acoya, Lord of the greatest 
part of the vale of Xauxa, died, a boy ran 
away to the Spaniards, because they would 
have shut him up alive in the prince’s tomb.” 

This author says that the Mexicang 
those under their dominions computed, that 
every third child of the poorer sort was tak- 
en for sacrifice, and their idols were the bet- 
ter served, as the legs and arms of the vic~ 
tima were a most acceptable feast to the wor- 
shippers. To the deity of argriculture, when 
the reeds of the Indian wheat were small, 
they sacrificed new born-babes, and others 
bigger, as it grew up, till it was eared and 
Tipe, and then they sacrificed men... 
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Speaking of the temple of Mexico, he says, 
vol. ii, p. 380.—* Either to shew the mul i- 
tude of sacrifices they offered to their gods, 
or to keep in their minds the remembrance of 
death, to which all men are subject, they 
had a charnel of the sculls of men, taken in 
war and sacrificed, which was without the 
temple.”"--After describing it, he adds: 
“The number was so great, that Gomora, 
who had it from Andrew de Tapia and Gon- 
zalvo de Umbria, two persons that took the 
pains to count them, tells us, they amounted to 
above one hundred and thirty thousand sculls, 
beside those that were in the towers, which 
they could not count,” (when we consider 
that the Mexicans had not been in possession, 
by their own account, of the country above 
two centuries, and the temple probably not 
puilt for many years after their first arrival, 
this is a very great number ;) “and the said 
Gomora condemns this practice, in regard 
that they were the heads of men sacrificed, 
as being the effect of so cruel a cause as was 
the killing so many innocent persons; and 
he is in the right, for had they been the 
heads of men that had died a natural death, 

, it was commendable to expose them to public 
vem: to put the living in mind of their 
end. 

The Indians seem to have had great inter- 
course with the devil, as well became the 
gloomy cruelty of their worship; and the 

paniards, impressed with horror at the 
dreadful waste of human life for sacrifices 
and feasts, which always went together, seem 
in some degree to have credited the reality of 
that intercourse. These following passages 
from Herrera are curious, and will shew how 
far this was the case :— 

“The arme over the gates of the palace, 
borne in Montezuma’s colours and those of 
his ancestors, were an eagle stooping to a ty- 
ger, with the talons ready to lay hold, Some 
will have it to be a griffon, not an eagle ; 
affirming that there are griffons on the moun- 
tains of Taguacan, and that they unpeopled 
the vale of Anncutlan, devouring the inhabit- 
ants. * * * This is not certain, there 
being nothing to prove it but their bare word ; 
for hitherto the Spaniards never saw any 
griffon in that country, though the Indians 
shewed the pictures of some among their an- 
tiquities. They were represented to have 
down, and no feathers, and said to be so 
strong that they could break the strongest 
bones of men and deer; their shape between 
a lion and an eagle, with four legs, a beak, 
talons, and wings to fly. * * Pliny 
and other natural philosophers look upon 
what is said of the griffon as a fable, though 
many tales and stories are told ofthem. Our 
people, never having seen any, some conclude 
and affirm, that ever since the beginning of 
idolatry among the Indians in New Spain, 
the devil was wont to appear in that shape, 
as he did in many others that were no less 
fierce and frightful.” 





After describing the great riches in gold 
and jewels, &c. of a private chapel, “ where 
Montezuma was wont to pray many nights, 
and the devil appeared and spoke to him, 
giving answers and advice suitable to his pe- 
tition and request,” he proceeds to give an 
account of his various houses, and thus con- 
cludes :— “None of these houses belonging to 
the King were without chapels or oratories 
to the devil, whom they worshipped for the 
sake of what was there, and accordingly they 
were all large, and had many people belong- 
ing to them, which shews how superstitious 
they were, and how many ways the devil 
enceevoored to be honoured and worship- 
ped. 

In an account of the manners of Castile 
del Oro, or the country about the isthmus of 
America, there is this :—‘ There was 
a sort of men among them called masters, in 
their language, each of these had a very little 
cottage without a door, and open at the top. 
The master went into it at night, pretended 
to talk with the devil, forming several voices, 
and then told the lord what the devil had dia- 
covered and answered to him. In these 
provinces, there were witches that did harm 
to children, and even to great people at the 
instigation of the devil, who gave them oint- 
ments made of certain herbs, with which they 
daubed themselves. He appeared to them 
in the shape of a beautiful male child, to the 
end that those simple people might believe 
him without being frightened. They never 
saw his hands, or his feet; he had three 
claws like a griffon, and he attended the 
witches when they went to do any harm. 
The Adelantado Pascuas de Andagoya affirm- 
ed, he had proof that a witch was one night 
in a town, with other women, and that at 
the same time she was seen a league anda 
half from thence, at a farm. where thtre were 
some people belonging to her lord.” 

In an account of the religion and manners 
of the Indians in some part of the new king- 
dom of Grenada, there is this curious pas- 

:—“ As to the origin of the human race, 
the barbarians of this country believe, that 
a man they called Are, who always lay down, 
and was not really a man, but a shadow of 
aman, carved the faces of men and women 
on pieces of wood, and casting them into the 
water, they came out alive, andhe married 
them. They went away from him, began to 
till the ground, and they never saw that Are 
again ; and this, they say, happened on the 
other side of the great river the Magdalen. 
Their prayers and devotions were performed 
on the water, and the devil strangely deluded 
them, and they talked with him, who per- 
suaded them that it was not good to go to 
heaven, besides many more absurdities. 
They accounted the Sun their father and the 
Moon their mother; and when she was 
eclipsed they wept, saying, ‘ Whither are you 
going, mother?’ &. * * * And then 

y made noise with their trumpets, pipes, 
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LADY GRISELD BAILLIE. 

‘Woprow’s History, page 394. chap. 8, 
book 3.— Mr. Robert Baillie of Jerviswoode : 
with whose sufferings I shall end this section, 
was a gentleman who had testimony of some 
of the greatest men of this age, whom I could 
name, for the best of men and greatest of 
statesmen, and so was a very proper object of 
the fury of this period, and could scarce escape 
the rage and malice of the duke of York, and 
such as were with him, carrying on the plot 
against our religion, reformation, and liberty. 
with Bovadillo’s men, told them, that when| "« Indeed, he fll a sacrifice for our holy ref- 
captain Cesar returned te Carthagena, the ormation, and received the crown of martyr- 
prime men of those vales assembled, and hav- dom on account of his zealous appearances 
ing offered extraordinary sacrifices, the devil against popery and arbitrary power. I can 
appeared to them in the shape of a tyger, and| never consider this great man, and several 
told them that those men come from beyond others, in this and succeeding years, of the 
sea, and would soon return to subdue the | most judicious and notable of ‘our martyrs, 
country, therefore they should prepare for neglected of design by the collectors of the 
their defence ; and thée he vanished, after | loud of witnesses, but I blame their private 
which preparations were made accordingly, j and party spirit. 
and all the gold being taken out of the graves,| “ Jerviswood’s trial was published by the 
‘was hid.” managers, and I may perhaps make some re- 

In another part of the history, he says,— | marks afterwards upon it. I shall here give 
“In this city of Tlascala was a spring to|some few hints I meet with in the records 
which they carried new-born children to be | with relation to him when before the council, 
bathed, in the nature of baptism, which they | of which there is nothing in his printed trial. 
thought delivered them from misfortunes, | « Through his long confinement and bad 
and there they offered flowers, perfumes, and | treatment when in prison, this good man 
sacrificed men, They were great conjurers, | turned very sickly and tender; and it was 
wizards and diviners ; used to cast lots, and | reckoned almost certain b all, that, had the 
believe in dreams and prodigies. They saw managers spared this gentleman a few weeks 
strange apparitions of the devil, in the shape longer, they would have been rid of him by a 
of a lion, tyger, or other borrowed body, and | natural death, and escaped the indelible blot 
he would talk to them, and was known by | of inhumanity and barbarity to so excellent 
having no shadow, no small bones in the| a erson, He was evidently a dying man 
joints, neither eye-brows nor eye-lids, his! when tried before the Justiciary, and was 
eyes round, without ballsor white. * * obliged to appear in his nightgown before 
«  * ‘Their temples were pyramidal, | them, and was scarce able to stand when he 
with steps going up to the top, where was one spake ; and yet he was kept in the pannel for 
or two little chapels, and before them large / ten hours, and behoved to take cordials sev+ 
columns, with fires and perfumes on them day | eral times ; and next day he was carried ina 
and night. *  * = * They were | chair in his nightgown to the scaffold. 
exact in the service of their temples, and the|  « B. the council books, I find, August 18., 
greatest sacrifice was of men and dogs, so|¢ the Lady Jerviswood is, upon her petition, 
that there were shambles of dogs sacrificed ; | allowed to see her dying husband wiih the 
but the prime sacrifice of all was that of the physicians, but to speak nothing to him but 
first prisoner taken in war. One who had what they hear and are witness to.’ I am of 
been a priest, and was converted, said, that opinion, this low state of bis health put the 
when they tore out the heart of the wretched managers at first off the design of processing 
person sacrificed, it did beat so strongly, that | him criminal: 3 and to secure his estate, 

¢ took it up from the ground three or four | while he is dymg a natural death, brought on 
times, till it cooled by degrees, and then he | by their maltreatment, tley raise a process, in 
threw the body, still moving down the steps. | order to fine him to the value of six thousand 
To know whether the devil consented to pounds, 
what they asked, they offered him something |" « Thus, August 30. the Council order the 
like henbane, an herb reckoned of great vir-) Advocate to pursue Jerviswood for resetting, 
tue for distempers, which the placed on cer- entertaining and corresponding with rebels, 
tain vesscls on the altar; when the priests | and, as far es I can find, he was not able to 
came to see those vessels, and found the print | appear before the council when they passed 
of eagle’s feet on them, they declared the same a decree against him, only he ordered his ad 
to the people, and then they joyfully began | yocate to appear for him.” 
the solemnity with trumpets, drums, horns,| Page 39—(The interrogatories put to Jer- 
and other instruments, the multitude celebrat- viswood on his examination by a committee 
ing that token given them by the devil.” appointed by the council.) 


drums and other instruments ; and the devil 
persuaded them that the heaven with all its 
light would be turned upside down.” 

* In mentioning the Indians amo: the 
mountains af Abibe—< Most of the Indians 
about this mountain were subject to 2 Ca- 
zique, Nutibara, who was carried about on a 
golden bier, and had heads of his enemies 
before his house, for they were wont to eat 
their bodies ; they worshipped the Sun; the 
devil appeared, and spoke to them in several 
shapes. An Indian woman, who went away 
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“1. Did you harbour or intercommune 
with Mr, Samuel Arnot?” &c. &c. (a long 
list of names.) 

2, Did you reset Alexander Tweedy, your 
gardener, after Bothwel-bridge ?” (Refusing 
to answer to these, he was fined in the sum 
of six thousand pounds.) 

“September 10.—-The council give orders 
to remove the Lady Garden, his sister, and 
the Lady Jerviswood, from his room in prison, 
they being informed he is recovered of his in- 
disposition. We shall find this was but a very 
slender recovery, and that afterwards he grew 
worse, in part no doubt fron being deprived 
of the care of these excellent ladies; and, 
November 9, the Lady Garden is allowed to 
be close prisoner with Jerviswood, because of 
his valetudinary condition. 

“ Ho continued in prison, still weaker and 
weaker, till December 8th, when I find the 
king's advocate is ordered to pursuc a process 
of treason and forfeiture against Mr. Robert 
Baillie of Jerviswood, to-morrow at two of the 
clock ; and Sir George Lockart of Carnwath, 
and Sir John Lauder, advocates, are appoint- 
ed toconcur with the king’s advocates in the 
process. I nced not again remark, that this 
‘was to prevent Jerviswood's employing them 
in defence of his just rights. However, the 
time was excee ing short, and therefore, 
though it seems to be the more straitning to 
him, the libel and indictrnent were not 
in his hands till the 22d. Upon the 23d, Jer- 
viswood gives a petition to the council, shew- 
ing,— 

“¢ That only yesterday he received an in- 
dictment of treason, at eleven of the clock, to 
appear before the justiciary this day at two 
of the clock in the afternoon, which is so 
short a time, that the petitioner has got no 
lawyer consulted, nor time to raise his letters 
of exculpation for proving his defences and 
objections against the witnesses, ay is allowed 
by the Act of Regulation, and the ordinary 
time in such cases is fifteen days: and the 
petitioner at present being so sick and weak, 
that he is not able to come over his bed, with- 
out being lifled, as appears by the testimony 
of his physicians; wherefore he humbly sup- 
plicates that the council may prorogate the diet 
to some competent time, and allow him law- 
yers, viz. Sir Patrick Hume, Mr. Walter Prin- 
gie, Mr. James Graham, Mr. William Fletch- 
er, Mr. James Falconer, and Mr. William 


Baillie..—The council refuse to prorogate the | 


diet, ‘ but grant him the advocates he seeks, 
and allow them to plead without hazard ; they 
containing themselves in their pleadings in 
terms of law and loyalty, as they shall answer 
it at their peril.’ 

 Jerviswood’s advocates pled that he 
ought not to pass to the knowledge of un as- 
size, because he had not received a citation 
arkopes. Rigas prior rt 
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and the pannel already fined in a vast sum 
on that account. The advocate then restrict- 
ed to the pannel's entering into a conspiracy 
for raising a rebellion, and for procuring mon- 
ey to be sent to the Earl of Argyle, and for 
concealing this. The Earl of Tarras was 
brought as a witness against Jerviswood, 
against whose evidence it was objected, that, 
being himself under an indictment for high 
treason, and under the fear of death, his tes- 
timony ought not to be admitted. The Lords 
repelled all objections and called the Earl as 
a witness. His deposition,” says Wodrow, 
“and that of commissionary Monro, Philip- . 
haugh, and Gallowshiels, have more than 
once been printed, not only in Jerviswood's 
process, but in Prat’s History of the Ryehouse 
Plot, and I shall not here enter on the detail 
of them. They prove that Jerviswood, being 
in hazard, as all the nation were, of oppres- 
sion, after the unaccountable decision in 
Blackwood’s case, went up to London, and 
did speak and talk anent methods to bring 
in the King, to exclude a popish successor ; 
and that they discoursed likewise upon mon- 
ey to be sent to the Earl of Argyle, and Mr. 
Martin. In May, 1683, came down to Scotland 
with some proposals to the Earl of Tarras, 
Philiphaugh, Gallowshiels, and some others 
to engage them to a rising, when Englan 
rose for the security of the protestant religion ; 
but as to a design against the king's life, noth- 
ing of that was known to any of them. Most 
part of’ thean relate to the plot (as it was called) 
and design them in hand, and very little mil- 
jtates against Jerviswood in particular. They 
all adhere judicially to their depositions made 
befure the Lords of the secret committee. 

“ Before the assize closed, the advocate had 
2 most bloody and severe speech to them, 
wherein every thing is stretched to the utler- 
most against the pannel. I shall not insert it 
here, since it is already published. In short, 
he urges the appointment of a thanksgiving, 
for the discovery of a conspiracy through the 
nations, the practice of the judges in England, 
who found proof enough to forfeit some of all 
ranks, and insists upon the witnesses being 
Jerviswood's relations ; and if he be not pun- 
ished, no man can; the conspiracy isa cheat, 
the King’s judges murderers, and the witnesses 
knaves ; aud such as have died martyrs. 7 
aren I wish I could give as good an ac- 
count of the moving speech Mr. Baillie had 
to the inquest, and the home thrusts he gave 
the advocate ; but I can only say, he appeal- 
ed to the advocate’s conscience, whether he 
was not satisfied as to his innocence, and had 
not owned so much to himse}f; which the 
other acknowledged, but added he acted now 
by order from the government ; and to the 
advocate and judges, he, like a dying man, 
most pathetically disclaimed any access to, or 
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sion, he owned them, and heartily parted with 
his life as a testimony against a papist’s 
mounting the throne. © *" * = * ‘hus 
this saint of God is hasted away to his fath- 
er’s house. In two days’ time tl ey begin and 
end his process, and executed him as if they 
had been in fear of being prevented by a 
natural death. His carriage was most sedate, 
courageous, and Christian, after his sentence 
and during the hours he had to live : and at 
his execution he was in the greatest serenity 
of soul possible almost for a Person on this 
side of Feaven though extremely low in 
body. He prepared a specch to have deliy- 
ered on the scaffold, but was hindered. Un- 
der the prospect of this, he left copies with 
his friends, and it deserves a room here, as 
containing a short and distinct view of his 
case.” ‘ fee the last speech of Mr. Robert 
Baillie o: Jerviswood, who died at the cross 
of Edinburgh, Dec. 24, 1684, in Woodrow’s 
Hist. book ili. chap. 8.) 

“T have several circumstances of this ex- 
cellent person's carriage during the trial and 
execution too large to be inserted here, 
When his sentence was intimated, he said, 
* My Lords, the time is short, the sentence is 
sharp, bat I thank my God, who hath made 
me as fit to die as ye are to live.’ When sent 
back to his room in the prison, after the sen- 
tence, he leaned over on the bed, and fell in- 
to a wonderful rapture of joy, from the assur- 
ance he had, that ina few hours he should 
be inconceivably happy. Being, after a little 
silence, asked how he was, he answered 
« Never better, and in a few hours T'll be well 
beyond all conception; they are going to 
send me in pieces and quarters through the 
country ; they may hag and hew my body as 
they please, but I know assuredly nothin, 
shall be lost, but all these, my members, shal 
be wonderfully gathered, and made’ like 
Christ's glorious body.’ When at the scaf. 
fold, he was not able to go up the ladder 
without support. When on it, he said ‘ My 
faint zeal for the Protestant religion has 
brought me to this end 3’ and the drums in- 
terrupted him.” 

Wodrow’s additions and amendments to 
vol. i. and ii.—* After the case of that singu- 
Jar person, Baillie of Jerviswood, was printed 
off, I received a narrative ofsome further cir- 
cumstances of his trial, from a worthy friend 
of mine, who was present, and a mournful 
spectator. What passed made so deep an im- 
pression, that he is distinct as to the very 
words and phrases that were used; and I 
thought they deserved a room here. 

“ Jerviswood, being much indisposed, came 
to the bar of the justiciary in his nightgown, 
attended by his sister, who several times gave 
him cordials, he being so ill that he was oblig- 
ed to sit down op a stool. He heard all very 
patiently, only when —— was reading his 
long narrative, Jerviswood would now and 
then look upwards, and hold up hie hands. 
When the declarations and affidavite that 


came from England were read, he appeared 
to be in some concern, and said, ‘Oh, oh!? 
staring upon the king's advocate,” 

“ But when the advocate, in hia discourse 
to the assize, insisted on those declarations, 
and affidavits, and enlarged more fully upon 
them in the speech he caused print in Jervis- 
Wood's trial, then Jerviswood stared at him 
very broad, and appeared to be very much 
troubled. 

“ After the advocate had ended his discourse, 
Jerviswood desired liberty of the Kar! of Lin- 
lithgow to speak a few words, not being able 
to say rnuch, because of his great weakness ; 
which being granted, he spoke to this pur- 
pose: That the sickness now upon him, in 
all haman appearance, would soon prove mor- 
tal, and he could not live inany days ; but he 
found he was intendedas a public sacrifice in 
his life and estate ; that he would say nothin, 
as to the justice of their Lordship's interlocuz 
tor, and was sorry his trial had given them so 
much and so long trouble, by staying so 
Jong in the Court, it being then past midnight, 
And then addressed himself to the assize 
telling them he doubted not. but they would 
act aa men of honour, that there were hard 
things in the depositions of the witnesses 
against him, which was to be their rule, and 
that nothing he could Say was to prevail with 
them ; yet, for the exoneration gf his own 
conscience, and that his poor memory and 
family might not suffer unjustly, he behoved 
to say, that the most material witnesses were 
correspondents, (viz. convicted of connection 
with the conspirators,) and life might be pre- 
cious to some of them. But there is one 
thing,’ says he, ‘ which vexcs me extremely, 
and wherein I am injured to the utmost de- 
gree, and that is, fora plot to cut off the King 
and His Royal Highness, and that I sat up 
nights to form a declaration to palliate or jus- 
tify such a villany. I am in probability to 
appear, in some hours, before the tribunal of 
the Great Judge, and in presence of your 
lordships and all here, I solemnly declare 
that never was I prompted or privy to an: 
such thing, and that 1 abhor and detest alt 
thoughts or principles for touching the life of 
His Sacred Majesty or his royal brother. { 
was ever for monarchical government,’ And 
then looking directly upon the king’s advo- 
eate, he said, ‘My Lord, I think it very 
strange that you charge me with such abom- 
inable things; you may remember, that when 
you came to me in prison, you told me such 
were laid to m charge, but you did not 
believe them. How then, my “Lord, come 
you to lay such a stain upon me with 80 
much violence? Are you now convinced in 
your conscience that Tam more guilty than 
before? You may remember what past be- 
twixt us in prison.’ The whole audience 
fixed their eyes upon the advocate, who ap. 
peared in no small confusion, and said, ‘ Jer- 
viswood, I own what you say, my thoughts 
there was asa private man; bat what I say 
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here is by special direction of the privy coun- 
cil, and” pointing to Sir William Patterson 
Clerk, added, ‘he knows my orders.’— 
‘Well,’ said Jerviswood, ‘if your lordship 
have one conscience for yourself and another 
for the council, [ pray God forgive you! 
do.’ And turning to the justice-general, he 
said, ‘My lord, I trouble your lordships no 
further.’ ” 

Hume's Hist. of England, chap. 69.— The 
court was aware that the malcontents of Eng- 
land, held a correspondence with those of| 
Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviswood, a 
man of merit and learning, with two gentle- 
men of the name of Campbell, had come to 
London under pretence of negociating the 
settlement of the Scottish Presbyterians in 
Carolina, but really with a view of concert; 
ing measures with the English conspirators. 
Baillie was sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; but 
as no evidence appeared against him, the 
council required him to swear, that he would 
answer all questions that should be propound- 
edto him. He refused to submit to 60 ini- 
quitous @ condition, and a fine of six thou- 
sand pounds was imposed upon him. At 
length two persons, Spence ani Carstairs, be- 
ing put to the torture, gave evidence which 
involved the Earl of Tarras and some others, 
who, in order to save themselves, were in- 
duced to gpcuse Baillie. He was brought to 
trial ; and being in so languishing a condition 


from the treatment which he had met with 
in prison, that it was feared he would not 
survive that night, he was ordered to be 
executed the very afternoon on which he-re- 
ceived sentence.” . 

The husband of lady Griseld inherited the 
virtue and firmness of his father. “In the 
year 1715, though then in the treasury, which 
might have made him silent in giving an 
opinion against the measures of the court, he 
publicly declared himself for mercy to the 
poor unhappy sufferers by the rebellion, and 
amongst many arguments for it in a long 
speech he made in parliament, which he be- 
gan by saying, he had been bred in the school 
of affliction, which had instructed him in both 
the reasonableness and necessity of showing 
mercy to others in like circumstances, con- 
cluded by entreating them to take the advice 
which the Prophet Elisha gave to the King of 
Isracl, in the 2d book of Kings, 6th chap. 22d 
and 23d verses. ‘And he answered, thou 
shalt not smite them: ‘would’st thou smite 
those whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
sword and with thy bow? Set bread and wa- 
ter before them, that they may eat and drink, 
and go to their master. And he prepared 
front provision for them; and when they 

ad eaten and drank, he sent them away, and 
they went to their master. So the bands of 
Syria came no more into the land of Israel.’” 
—Lady M.'s Nar. 
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LORD JOHN OF THE EAST. 
Tue fire blazed bright till deep midnight, 
And the guests sat in the hall, 

And the Lord of the feast, Lord John of the 
Kast, 
Was the merriest of them all. 


“ Bat his mantle behind, that streams on the 
wind, 
“Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 

















“Out, paltry child ty wits are wild, 
“Thy comrade will tell me true : 
“Say plainly, then, what hast thou seen? 


His dark-grey eye, that wont go sly “ Or'dearly shalt thou rue.” 


e 
Beneath his hele to scowl, 
Flash'd keenly bright, like a new-wak’d sprite, 
As pass'd the circling bow), 


Faint spoke the second page with fegr, 
And bent him on his ace, e 

“ Were I on your father’s sword to swear, 
In laughter light, or jocund lay, “The same it appear'd to me.” 
That voice was heard, whose sound, 
Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 
Did foe-men fierce astound ; 


And stretch’d so balm, like lady's palm, 
‘To every jester near, 

That hand which thro’ a prostrate foe 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


Then dark, dark lower’d the Baron’s eye, 
And his red cheek changed to wan; 

For again at the gate more furiously, 
The thund’ring din began. 


“ And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 

“ Of high or low degree, 

“ That will unto this stranger go,— 

The gallants san, , and the goblets rang, “Will go for the love of me?" 
nd they revel'd in careless state, 

Tilla thund'rin sound, thatshook the ground, 

Was heard at the castle gate. 


Then spoke and suid, fierce Donald the Red,— 
(A fearless man was he,) 

“Yea; I will straight to the castle gate, 
“Who knocks without, so loud and stout? | “ Lord John, for the love of thee.” 
“Some wand'ring knight, I ween, 

“ Who from afar, like a guiding star, 
“Our blazing hall hath seen, 


With heart full stout, he hied him out, 
Whilst silent all remain : 

or moved a tongue those gallants among, 
“ Ifa stranger it be of high degree, Till Donald return'd again, 
“(No churt durat make such din,) 
“Step forth amain, my pages twatn, 
“ And soothly ask him in. 


“O speak,” said his Lord, “by thy hopes of 
grace, 

“ What stranger must we hail?” 

But the haggard look of Donald's face 


“Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, Made his en ‘ls to fall: 
ade his falt'ring words to fail, 


“Our bowl is mantling hi ‘h, 
«And the Lord of the feastis John of the East, me seats , ; 
“Who welcomes him courteously.” PA Hit a knight in bso guise, 
is like did I never behold; 
“ For the stony look of his beamless eyes 


The pages twain return’d a, ain, Made my very IMe-lout cau 


And a wild, scared look had they ; 
pat look ye so ?—is it friend or foe ?”” “I did hi aren ‘ 
id the angry Baron say. “i did him greet in fashion meet 
ee 7 “And bade him your feast partake, 
“A stately knight without duth wait, “ But the voice ihat spoke, when he silence 

“ But further he will not hie, broke, 

“Till the Baron himself shall come to the gate, | “Made the earth beneath me quake. 
“ ‘ ae 

pele pneu: “ O such a tone did tongue ne’er own 
“That dwelt in mortal head — 

“It is like a sound from the hollow Tound,— 
“ Like the voice of the coffin’d dead. 


“ By my mother's shroud, he is fall Proud! 
“What carthly man is he?” 

“T know not, in truth,” quoth the trembling 
“ If earthly man it be. “I bade him to your social board, 
* But in he will not hie 

“ Until at the gate this castle's Lord 


“Th Raveller’s plight’, he is bedight, Stat i ‘ 
*¢ entreat him courteously. 


“With a vest of the crim’sy meet ; 
70 
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“And he stretch’d him the while with a 
ghastly smile, 

* And sternly bade me say, 

« "Twas no depute’s task your guest to ask 

“Fo the feast of the woody bay.” 


Pale grew the Baron, and faintly said, 
As he heaved his breath with pain, 
‘¢From such a feast as there was spread, 
“Do any return again ? 


“T bade my guest to a bloody feast, 

“ Where the death’s wound was his fare, 

“And the isle’s bright maid, who my love 
betray’d, 

“ She tore her raven hair. 


“ The sea-fow! screams, and the watch-tower 
leams, 

« And the deaf’ning billows roar, 

* Where he unblest was put to rest, 

“ Ona wild and distant shore. 


* Do the hollow grave and the whelming wave 
“ Give up their dead again ? 

“ Doth the surey waste waft o'er its breast 
“The spirits of the slain?" 


But his Joosen'd limbs shook fast, and pour'd 
The big drops from his brow, 

As louder still the third time roar'd 

The thund’ring gate below. 


“© rouse thee, Baron, for manhood's worth ! 
“ Let good or ill befull, 

“Thou must to the stranger knight go forth, 
“And ask him to your hall.” 


“ Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager 
guest, 

« What boots it shrinking so? 

“ Be it fiend or sprite, or murder'd knight, 

“In God's name thou must go. 


« Why should'st thou fear? dost thou not wear 
“A gift from the great Glendower, 

“ Sandals blest by a holy priest, 

“ O’er which nought ill hath power.” 


All ghastly pale did the Baron quail, 
As he turn'd him to the door, 

And his sandals blest, ‘by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 


Then back to the hall and his merry mates all, 
He cast his parting eye. 

* God send thee amain, safe back again!” 
He heav’d a heavy sigh. 


Then listen’d they, on the lengthen’d way, 
To his faint and fess ning tread, 

And, when that was past, to the wailing blast, 
That wail'd as for the dead. 


Till the lofty keep on its racky steep, 
Fell hurling to the ground. 


Each fearful eye then glanced on high, 
To the lofty-window'd wall, 

When a fiery trace of the Baron's face 
Thro’ the casements shone on all. 


But the vision’d glare pass’d thro’ the air, 
And the raging tempest ceast, 

And never more, on sea or shore, 

‘Was seen Lord John of the East. 


The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
Lay unscath’d on the swarded green, 
But never again, on land or main, 
Lord John of the East was seen. 


MALCOM’S HEIR. 


O co not by Dantorloch’s Walls 

When the moon is in the wane, 

And cross not o’er Duntorloch's Bridge, 
The farther bank to gain. 


For there the Lady of the Stream 
In dripping robes you'll spy, 
A-singing to her pale wan babe, 
An elrich lullaby. 


And stop not at the house of Merne, 

On the eve of good Saint John, 

For then the Swath'd Knight walks his rounds 
With many a heavy moan. 


All swath'd is he in coffin weeds, 

And a wound is in his breast, 

And he points still to the gloomy vault, 
Where they say his corse doth rest. 


But pass not near Glencromar’s Tower, 
Tho’ the sun shine e’er so bright ; 

More dreaded is that in the noon of day, 
Than these in the noon of night. 


The night-shade rank grows in the court, 
And snakes coil in the wall, 

And bats lodge in the rifted spire, 

And owls in the murky hall. 


On it there shines no cheerful light, 
But the deep-red setting sun 

Gleams bloody red on its battlements 
When day’s fair course is run. 


And fearfully in night’s pale beams, 
When the moon peers o'er the wood, 

Its shadow grim stretch'd o’er the ground 
Lies blackening many a rood. 


No sweet bird’s chirnine there is heard. 
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No marvel! for within its walla 
Was donc the deed unblest, 

And in its noisome vaults the bones 
Of a father's murderer rest. 


He laid his father in the tomb 

With deep and solemn woe, 

As rumour tells, but righteous Heaven 
Would not be mocked so. 


At length full close before him shot 
A flash of sheeted light, 
And the high-arch’d gate of Glencroman’s 


tower, 
Glared on his dazzled sight. 


His steed stood still, nor step would move, 
Up look'd his wistful Swain, 

And wagg'd his tail, and feebly whined ; 
He lighted down amain. 











There reet his bones in the mouldering earth, 
By lord and by carle forgot ; 

But the foul, fell spirit that in them dwelt, 
Rest hath it none, I wot ! 


Thro’ porch and court he pass'd, and still 
His list'ning ear he bow’d, 

Till beneath the hoofs of his trampling steed 
The paved hall echoed Joud. 

“ Another night,” quoth Malcom's heir, 
As he turn’d him fiercely round, 

And closely clench’d his ireful hand, 
And stamp'd upon the ground: 


And other echoes answer gave 

From arches far and grand ; 

Close to his horse and his faithful dog 
*| He took his fearful stand, 

“ Another night within your walls 

“T will not lay my head, 

“ Tho’ the clouds of heaven my roof should be, 
“ And the cold dank earth my bed.” 


The night-birds shriek'd from the creviced roof 
And the fitful blast sung shrill ; 

But ere the mid-watch of the night, 

Were all things hush’d and still. 

“ Your younger son has now your love, 
“And my stepdame false your ear; 


But in the mid-watch of the night, 
“ And his are your hawks, and his are your 
houn 


When hush’d was every sound, 
is, Faint, doleful music struck his ear, 

“ And his your dark-brown deer, As if waked from the hollow ground. 

«To him you have given your noble steed, 

“ As fleet as the passing wind ; 

« But me have you shamed before my friends, 

“ Like the son of a base-born hind. * 


And loud and louder still it grew, 

And upward still it wore, 

Till it seem'd at the end ‘of the farthest aisle. 
To enter the eastern door. 


Then answer'd him the white-hair'd chief, 
Dim was his tearful eye, 

“« Proud gon, thy unger is all too keen, 

“ Thy spirit is all too high. 


QO! never did music of mortal make 
Such dismal sounds contain ; 

A horrid elrich dirge it seem’d,—~ 
A wild unearthly strain. 


“ Yet rest this night beneath my roof, 
“The wind blows cold and shrill, 

“ With to-morrow’s dawn, if it so must be, 
“E’en follow thy wayward will.” 


The yell of pain, and the wail of woe, 

And the short shrill shriek of fear, 

Thro’ the winnowing sound of a furnace flame, 
Confusedly struck his ear. 


But nothing moved was Malcom’s heir, 
And never a word did he say, 

~—* But cursed his father in his heart, 
And sternly strode away. 


And the scrpent’s hiss, and the tyger’s growl, 
And the famish’d yulture’s cry, 

Were mix’d at times, as with meosured skill, 
In this horrid harmony. 


And his coal-black steed he mounted straight, 
As twilight gather’d round, 

And at his feet with eager speed 

Ran Swain, his faithful hound, 


Up brizzled the locks of Malcom's heir, 

And his heart it quickly beat, 

And his trembling steed shook under his hand, 
And Swain cower'd close to his feet. 


Lond rose the blast, yet ne’ertheless 
With furious speed rode he, 

~, Till night, like the gloom of a cavern'd mine, 
Had closed o'er tower and tree. 


When, lo! a faint light thro’ the porch 
Still strong and stronger grew, 

And shed o’er the walls and the lofty roof 
its wan and dismal hue. 


; Loud rose the blast, thick fell the Tain, 
-’ Keen flash'd the light’nin ted, 
And loud the awful thunder roar'd 
Over his onshelter'd head. 


And slowly ent'ring then appear’d, 
Approaching with soundless tread, 
A funeral band in dark array, 

As in honour of the dead. 
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‘The first that walk'd were torchmen ten, 
To lighten their gloomy road, 

And cach wore the face of an angry fiend, 
And on cloven goats’ feet trod. 


And the next that walk’d as mourners meet, 


‘Were murderers twain and twain, 
With bloody hands and surtout red, 
Befoul’d with many 4 stain. 


Each with a cut-cord round his neck, 
And red-strain’d, starting eyen, 
Show’d that upon the gibbet tree 
His earthly end had been. 


And after these, in solemn state, 

There came an open bier, 

Borne on black, shapeless, rampant forms, 
That did but half appear. 


And on that bier a corse was laid, 
As corse could never lie, 

That did by decent hands composed 
In nature's struggles die. 


Nor stretch’d, nor swath’d, but every limb 
In strong distortion lay, 

‘As in the throes of a violent death 

Ig fix'd the lifeless clay. 


And in its breast was a broken knife, 
‘With the black blood bolter’d round ; 
And its face was the face of an aged man, 
With the filleted locks unbound. 


Its features were fixed in horrid strength, 
And the glaze of its half-closed eye 

A Jast dread parting look express’d, 

Of woe and agony. 


But, oh! the horrid form to trace, 
That followed it close behind, 

In fashion of the chief-rmourner, 
What words shall minstrel find? 


In his lifted hand, with straining grasp, 
A broken knife he press’d, 

The other half of the cursed blade 

Was that in the corse’s breast. 


And in his blasted, horrid face, 
Fall strongly mark’d, I ween, 
The features of the aged corse 
In life’s full prime were seen, 


Aye, gnash thy teeth and tear thy hair, 
And roll thine eye-balls wild, 

Thou horrible accursed son, 

With a father’s blood defiled ! 


Back from the bier with strong recoil, 
Still onward as they go, 

Doth he in vain his harrow’d head, 
And writhing body throw. 




























And force him o’er the bier to bend, 
With their fangs of red-hot steel. 


Still on they moved, and stopp’d at length, 
In the midst of the trembling hall, 

‘When the dismal dirge, from its loudest pitch, 
Sunk to a dying fall. 


But what of horrour next ensued, 
No mortal tongue can tell, 
For the thrill’d life paus’d in Malcom’s heir, 


In a death-like trance he fell. . 


The morning rose with cheerful light, 
On the country far and near, 

But neither in’ country, tower, nor town, 
Could they find Sir Malcom’s heir. 


They sought him east, they sought him west, 
O’er hill and vale they ran, : 

And met him at last on the blasted heath, 

A crazed and wretched man. 


He will to no one utter his tales 

But the priest of St. Cuthbert's cell, 

And aye, when the midnight warning sounds, 
He hastens his beads to tell. 





NOTE. 
The yell of pain, and the wail of woe, 
per rip bape shriek of fear, 


Thro’ the sakanoting sound of a furnace flame. 
~ 55! 


In Misa Holford’s poom of Margaret of An- 
jou, there is anassem! lage of sounds, preced- 
ing a scene of terrific incantation, which is 
finely imagined, and produces a powerful ef- 
fect: and this passage in my second ballad 
may, perhaps, lead the reader to suppose that 
I have had that description in my mind when 
I wrote it. Had this been the case, I should 
have owned it readily. But the Ballad of 
Malcom’s heir was written several years be- 
fore the publication of the above-mentioned 
poom, and in the hands of the immediate 
friends of my own family : though, as no cop; 
of it was ever given away, it was impossible 
jt could ever reach further. 1 therefore claim 
it, though acknowledging great inferiority, as 
a coincidence in thought with that distinguish- 
ed author. = 
« Their senses reel’d,—for every sound 
Which the ear loves not, fill’d the air ; 

Each din that reason might confound 
Echoed in ceaseless tumult there ! 

Swift whirling wheels,—the shriek intense 
Of one who dies by violence ;— 

Yells, hoarse and deep, from blood-hounds’ 


3 

The night-crow’s evil-boding note ; 

Such wild and chattering sounds as throng 
Upon the moon-struck ideot’s tongue ; 

The roar of bursting flames, the dash 

Of waters wildly swelling round, 

Which, unrestrain’d by.dyke or mound, 
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THE ELDEN TREE. 


A rast was spread in the Baron's hall, 
And loud was the merry sound, 

As minstrels played at lady's call, 

And the cup went sparkling round. 


For gentle dames eat there, J trow, 
By men of mickle might, 

And many a chief with dark-red brow, 
And many a burly knight. 


Each had fought in war's grim ranks, 
And some on the surgy sea, 

And some on Jordan’s sacred banks, 
For the cause of Christentie. 


But who thinks now of blood or strife, 
Or Moorish or Paynim foe ? 

ir eyes beam bright with social life, 
And their hearts with kindness glow. 


“ Gramercie Chieftain, on thy tale ! 
“Tt smacks of thy merry mood.” — 

“ Aye, Monks are aly, and women frail, 
“Since rock and mountain stood.” 


“Pye, fye! sir knight, thy tongue is keen 
$6 tis sharper than thy steel" : 
“ So gentle lady, are ihine eyen, 

* As we poor lovers feel.” 


“Come, pledge me well, my lady gay, 
“Come, pledge me, noble frere ; 

“ Each c heerfal mate on such a day, 
“Ts friend or mistress dear.” 


And louder still comes jeer and boast, 
As the flaggons faster pour, 

Till song, and tale, and laugh are lost 
In a wildly mingled roar. 


Aye, certes, ‘tis an hour of glee, 
For the Baron himself doth smile, 
And nods his head right cheerily, 
And quaffs his cup the while. 


What recks he now of midnight fear, 

Or the night wind’s diamal moan? 

Asit tosses the boughs of that Elden Tree, 
Which hé thinketh so oft upon ? 


Long years have past since a 
By ity doer only seen, 

And there lives not a man beneath the sun, 
Who wotteth that deed hath been. 


deed was done, 


So gay was he, so pay were all, 
They mark’d not the growing gloom ; 
Nor wist they how the dark’ning hall 
Lower'd like the close of doom. 


Dull grew the goblet’s sheen, and grim 


Hath time pass‘d then so swift of pace ? 
Is this the twilight grey ? 

A flash of’ light pass‘d thro’ the place, 
Like the glaring noon of day. 


Fierce glanced the momentary blaze 
Orer ali the gallant train, 

And each visage pale, with dazzled gaze, 
Was seen and Jost again. 


And the thunder’s rolling peal, from far, 
Then on and onward drew, 

And varied its sound like the broil of war, 
And loud and louder grew, 


Still glares the lightning blue and pale, 

And roars th’ astounding din ; 

And rattle the windows with bickering hail, 
And the rafters ring within, 


And cowering hounds the board beneath 
Are howling with piteous moan, 

While lords and dames sit still as death, 
And words are utter'd none. 


At length in the waning tempest’s fall, 
As light from the welkin broke, 

A frighten’d ian rush'd thro’ the hall, 
And words to the Baron spoke. - 


“The thonder hath stricken your tree a0 
alr, 

« Its roots on green-sward lie,"— 

“ What tree? "—“ The Elden planted there 

“Some thirly years gone by.” 


“And wherefore starest thou on me 80, 

“ With a face so ghastly wild? "— 

White bones are found in the mould below, 
“ Like the bones of a stripling child.” 


Pale he became as the shrouded dead, 
And his eye-balls fix’d as stone ; 

And down on his bosom dropp'd his head, 
And he utter'd a stifled groan. 


Then from the board, each guest amazed, 
Sprang up, and curiously 

Upon his sudden misery gazed, 

And wonder'd what might be. 


Out spoke the ancient seneschal, 
“I pray ye stand apart, 

“ Both gentle dames and nobles all, 
“ This grief is at his heart. 


“ Go, call-St. Cuthbert’s monk with speed, 
“And let him be quickly shriven, 

“ And fetch ye a leech for hia body's need, 
‘* To dight him for earth or heaven.” 


“No, fetch mea priest,” the Baron said, 
Ina voice that seem’d viterad «24h * 
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Heaven’s eye each secret deed doth scan, 
«; Heaven's justice all should fear: 

1, What I confess to the holy man, 

‘ Both Heaven and you shall hear.”’ 


And soon St. Cuthbert’s monk stood by 
With visage sad but sweet, 

And cast on the Baron a piteous eye, 
And the Baron knelt low at his feet. 


“ © Father! I have done a deed 

“ Which God alone did know ; 

“ A brother's blood these hands have shed, 
* With many a fiend-like blow : 


“For fiends lent strength like a powerful 
charm, 

“ And my youthful breast impell’d, 

“ And 1 langh’d to see beneath my arm 

“The sickly stripling quell'd. 


“ A mattock from its pit I took, 

“ Dug deep for the Elden Tree, 

“ And I tempted the youth therein to look 
“Some curious sight to see. 


“The woodmen to their meal were gone, 
“ And ere they return'd again, 
“Thad planted that tree with my strength 


alone, 
* O'er the body of the slain. 


“Ah! gladly amiled my Father then, 
“ And seldom he siniled on me, 
“ When he heard that ny skill, like the skill 


of men, 
“ Had planted the Elden Tree. 


“ But where was his eldest son so dear, 

«“ Who nearest his heart had been ? 

“ They sought him far, they sought him near, 
“ But the boy no more was seen. 


* And thus his life and lands he lost, 
“ And his Father's love beside : 

“ The thought that ever rankled most 
“ In this heart of’ secret pride. 


“ Ah! could the partial parent wot 
“The cruel pang he gives, 

« To the child neglected and forgot, 
« Who under his cold eye lives ! 


“ His elder rights did my envy move, 
“These lands and their princely hall ; 
“ But it was our Father's partial love, 
“ Tenvy’d him most of gil. 


«« Now thirty years have o'er me past, 
“ And, to the eye of man, 

“My lot was with the happy cast, 

«¢ My heart it could not scan. 


“Oh! I have heard in the dead of night, 
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“ My very miners, pent in gloom, 

Sid Whose toil my coffers stored, : 

“ And cursed belike their cheerless doom, 

“ Were happier than their lord. 7 


“O holy man! my tale is told 

“ With pain, with tears, with shame ; 

“ May penance hard, may alma of gold, 
“Some ghostly favour claim ? 


“ The knotted scourge shall drink my blood, 
“ The earth my bed shall be, 

“ And bitter tears my daily food, 

“To earn Heaven's grace for me.” 


Now, where that ruefyl deed was done, 
Endow’d with rights and lands, 

Its sharp spires bright’ning in the sun, 
A stately Abbey stands. 


And the meekest monk, whose life is there 
Still spent on bended knee, 

Is he who built that Abbey fair, 

And planted the Elden Tree. 





THE GHOST OF FADON. 


Ow Gask's deserted ancient hall 
Was twilight closing fist, 

And, in its dismal shadows, all 
Seem'd lofly, void, and vast. 


All sounds of life, now reft and bare, 
From its walls had pass’d away, 

Bat the stir of smalt birds shelter'’d there, 
Dull ow], or clatt’ring jay. 


Loop-hole and window, dimly seen, 
With faint light passing through, 

Grew dimmer still, and the dreary scene 
Was fading from the view: 


When the trampling sound of banded men 
Came from the court without ; 

Words of debate and call, and then 

A loud and angry shout. 


But mingled echoes from within 

A mimick mock’ry made, 

And the bursting door, with furious din, 
On jarring hinges bray’d. 


An r band, press’d rear on van, 

Rush’d in with clam’rous sound, 

And their chief, the goodliest, bravest man 
That e’er trode Scottish ground. 


Then spoke forthwith that leader bold, 

“ We war with wayward fate : 

“These walls are bare, the hearth is cold, 
“ And all is desolate. 


“ With fast unbroke and thirst ‘unslaked, 
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“ Hard hap this day in bloody field, 

“ Ye bravely have sustain’d, 

“ And for your pains this dismal bield, 
“And empty board have gain’d. 


So spoke their chicf, then silent all 
main’d in sombre moad, 
Till they heard a bugle’s larum call 


Sound distant thro’ the wood, 















“ Hie, Maleom, to that varlet’s steed, 
“ And search if yet remain 

“ Some homely store, but good at need, 
“Spent nature to sustain. 


“ Rouse ye, my friends!” the chieftain said, 
“That blast, from friend or foe, 

“ Comes from the west 3 thro’ forest shade 
“With wary caution go. 


“ Cheer up, my friends ! still, heart in hand, 
“Tho! few aad spent we be, 

“ We are the pith of our Native land, 

“ And we shal still be free. 


“ And bring me tidings, Speed ye well!” 
Forth three bold warriors past. 

Then from the east with fuller swell 

Was heard the bugle blast, 


“Cheer up! tho’ scant and coarse our meal, 
“ In this our sad retreat, 

“ We'll fill our horn to Scotland’s weal, 

“ And that will make it sweet.” 


Out past three warriors more ; then shrill, 
The horn blew from the north, 
And other eager warriors still, 
As banded scouts, went forth, 


Then all, full cheerly, as they could, 

Their willing service lent, 

Some broke the boughs, some heap'd the 
wood, 

Some struck the sparkling flint. 


Till from their chief each war-mate good 
Had to the forest one, 

And he, who fear'd not flesh and blood, 
Stood by the fire alone. 


He stood, wrapp'd ina musing dream, 
Nor rais’d his drooping head, 

Till a sudden, alter'd, pal gleam 

On all around was spread. 


Anda fire they kindled Speedily, 
Where the hall's last fire had been, 
And pavement, walls, and rafters high, 
In the rising blaze were seen, 
Such dull, diminish'd, sombre sheen 
rom moon eclips'd, by swain 
Belated, or lone herd ig seen 
O’er-mantling hill and plain. 


Then to the fitful fire he turn’d, 

Which higher and brighter grew, 

Till the flame like a baleful meteor burn’d 
Of clear sulphureous blue, 


Red gleam on each tall buttress pour’d 
The lengthen’d hall alon : 

And talland black behind ‘them lower'd 
Their shadows deep and strong. 


The ceiling, Tibb’d with massy oak, 
From bick'ting flames below, 

As light and shadow o'er it broke, 
Seem'd wav'ring to and fro, 

Then wist the chief, some soul unblest, 
Of spirit of power was near; 

And his eyes adown the hall he cast, 
Yet nought did there @ppear. 


Their scanty meal was on the ground, 

Spread by the friendly light, 

And they made the brown-horn circle round, 

Ascheerly as they might. 

But he felt a Strange unearthly breath 

Upon the chill air borne, 

And he heard at the gate, like a blast of 
wrath, 

The sound of Fadon’s horn, 


Some talk of horses, weapons, mail, 

Some of their late defeat, 

By treach’ry caused, and many a tale 

Of Southron Spy’s retreat. ss 


“ Aye, well,” Says one, “ my sinking heart 
“ Did some disaster bode, 

“When faithless Fadon’s wily art 

“ Beguiled us from the road.” 


Owls, bats, and swallows, flutt’ring, out 
From hole and crevice flew, 

Circling the lofty roof about, 

As loud and long it blew. 


“ But well repaid by Providence 
“ Are such fale deeds we see ; 
“ He's had his rightful Teconipense, 


“And cursed let him be.” 


His noble hound sprang from hia lair, 
The midnight rouse to greet, 

Then, like a timid trembling hare, 
Couch’d at his master’s feet. 


“Oh! curse him not! I needs must roe 
“ That stroke-so rashly given : 

“ Tf he to us were false or true, 

** 1s known to righteous Heayen.”’ 


Between his legs his drooping tail, 
Like dog of vulgar race, 

He hid, and with strange Piteous wail 
Look’d in his mactas’. 3 
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The porch seem’d void, but vapour dim 
Soon fill'd the lowering room, 

Then was he aware ofa figure grim, 
Approaching thro’ the gloom, 


And striding as it onward came, 
The vapour wore away, 

Till it stood distinctly by the flame, 
Like a form in the noon of day. 


Well Wallace knew that form, that head, 
That throat unbraced and bare, 

Mark'd deep with streaming circlet red, 
And he utter’d a raprd prayer. 


But when the spectre rais’d its arm, 
And brandish'd its glitt’ring blade, 
That moment broke fear's chilly charm 
On noble Wallace laid. 


The threaten'd combat was to him 
Relief; with weapon bare, 

He rush’d upon the warrior grim, 
But his sword shore empty air. 


Then the spectre smiled with a ghastly grin, 
And its warrior-semblance fled, 

And its features ree stony, fix'd, and thin, 
Like the face of the stiffen'd dead. 


The head a further moment crown’d 
‘The body’s stately wreck, 

Shook hideously, and to the ground 
Dropt from the bolter'd neck. 


Back shrunk the noble chief aghast, 
And longer tarried not, 

But quickly to the portal past, 

To shan the horrid spot. 


But in the portal, stiff and tall, 

The apparition stood, 

And Wallace turn’d and cross’d the hall, 
Where entrance to the wood: 


By other door he hoped to snatch, 
‘Whose pent arch darkly lower'd, 
But there, like sentry on his watch, 
"The dreadful phantom tower’d. 


Then up the ruin’d stairs so stecp, 
He ran with panting breath, 

And from a window—desp'rate leap ! 
Sprang to the court beneath. 


O’er wall and ditch he quickly got, 
Thro’ brake and bushy stream, 
When suddenly thro’ darkness shot 
A red and lurid gleam. 


He look'd behind, and that lurid light 
Forth from the castle came ; | 

Within its circuit thro’ the night 
Appcar’d an elrich flame. 


And tint of deepest blackness wore 
The walls and steepy moat. 


But soon it rose with bright’ning power, 
Till bush and ivy green, 

And wall-flower, fringing breach and tower, 
Distinctly might be seen. 


Then a spreading blaze with eddying sweep, 
Its spiral surges rear'd, 

And then aloft on the stately keep, 

Fadon's Ghost appear’d. 


A burning rafter, blazing bright, 

It wielded in its hand ; 

And its warrior-form, of human height, 
Dilated grew, and grand. 


Coped by a curling fayny. cloud, 
With tints sulphureous bient, 

It rose with burst of thunder loud, 
And up the welkin went. 


High, high it rose with wid'ning glare, 
Sent far o’er fand and main, 

And shut into the lofly air, 

And all was dark again, 


ll of horror lapt-him round, 
Chill'd, motionless, amazed, 

His very pulse of'life was bound 
As on base night he gazed. 








Till harness'd warriors’ heavy tread, 

From echoing dell arose ; 

“Thank God!" with utter’d voice, he said, 
“ For here come living foes.”” 


With kindling soul that brand he drew 
Which boldest Southron fears, 

But soon the friendly call he knew, 
Of his gallant brave compeers. 


With haste each wond’rous tale was told, 
How still, in vain pursuit, 

They follow'd the horn thro’ wood and wold, 
And Wallace alone was mute. 


Day rose ; but silent, sad, and pale, 
Stood the bravest of Scottish race ; 

And each warrior's heart began to quail, 
When he look’d in his Jeader’s face. 


NOTE. 


Buixn Hanry, after relating how Wallace 
and his men having taken shelter in the old 
hall of Gask, and made a meal of what pro- 
visions they had with them, were alarined 
with the sound of a horn, which caused the 
chief to send out into the wood two of his fol- 
lo time, Tepeatedly, till he was left 
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Then trowed he well they [the enemy] had | The carriage lamps a white light throw 
hig-lodging seen ; Along the road, and strangely shew 

His sword he drew of noble metal keen, Familiar things which cheat the eyes, 

Syne forth he went whereat -he heard the | Like friends in motley masker’s guise. 

“‘ What's that? or dame, or mantled maid, 

Or herdboy gather'd in his plaid, 

Which leans against yon wall hia back ? 

No; ’tis in sooth a tiny stack 

Of turf or peat, or tooty wood, 

For cottage fire the winter's food —”* 

“Ha! yonder shady nook discovers 

A gentle pair of rustic lovers. 

Out on’t ! a pair of harmless calves, 

Thro’ etraggling bushes seen by halves.” 

“ What thing of strange unshapely height 

Approaches slowly on the light, 

That like a hunch-back'd giant seems, 

| And now is whit’ning in its beams? 

"Tis but a hind, whose burly back 

Ts bearing home a loaded sack.—” 

“ What's that, like spots of fleckor'd snow, 

Which on the road's wide margin show? 

"Tis linen left to bleach by ni pnt 

“ Gra'mercy on us! see right? 

Some witch is castin cantraips there ; 

The linen hovers in the air !— 

Pooh ! soon or late all wonders cease, 

We have but scared a flock of geese.—” 

Thus oft thro’ life we do misdeem 

Of things that are not what they seem. 

Ah! could we there with as slight skathe 

Divest us of our cheated faith ! 

And then belike, when chiming bells 

The near approach of waggon tells, 

He wistful looks to see it come, 

Its bulk emerging from the gloom, . 

With dun tarpawling o'er it thrown, 

Like a huge mammoth, moving on. 

But yet more pleas'd, thro’ murky air 

He spies the distant bonfire’s glare; 

And, nearer to the spot advancing, 

Black imps and goblins round it lancing ; 

And, nearer still, distinctly traces 

The featur'd disks of happy faces, 

Grinning and roaring in their glory, 

Like Bacchants wild of ancient story, , 

And making murgeons to the flame, 

As it were play-mate of their game. 

Full well, I trow, could modern stage 

Such acting for the nonce engage, 

A crowded audience every night 

Would press to sce the jovial sight ; 

And this, from cost and s jueezing frec, 

November's nightly trav'llers see, 

















horn ; 
Without the door, Fawdon was him beforn 7 
As to his sight, his own head in his hand. 
A cross he made, when he saw him so stand: 
At Wallace with the head he swakked there, 
And he in haste soon hint it by the hair, 
Syne out again at him he could itcast, 
Into his heart he Greatly was aghast, 
Right well he trowed it'was no sprit of man, 
It wasaome devil that sick malice be " 
He wist not wale there longer for to bide, 
Up thro’ the hall thus Wight Wallace can 

lide 

Toa close stair, the boards he rave in twin, 
Fifteen foot large he lap out of that inn. 
Up the water he suddenly could fare, 
Again he blink’d what pearance he saw there, 
He thought he saw Fawdon, that ugly Syre 
That hail hall he had set into a fire ; 
A great rafter he had into his hand. 
Wallace as then no Jonger could he etand.” 


. —_—— 
A NOVEMBER NIGHT'S TRAVELLER. 


Tix, who with journey well begun, 

Beneath the beam of morning’s sun, 
Stretching his view wer hill and dale, 

And distant city, (thro’ Tt#-yeil 

Ofsmoke, dark spires and chimnies shewing,) 
O’er harvest-lands with plenty flowing, 
What time the rous'd and buay, meeting 

On King’s highway, exchange their greet- 


ing,— 
Feels his cheer'd heart with pleasure beat, 
As on his way he holds. And great 
Delight hath he, who travels late, 
What time the moon doth hold her state 
In the clear sky, while down and dale 
Repose in light so pure and pale !— 
While lake and pool and stream are seen 
Weaving their maze of silv'ry sheen, — 
While cot and mansion, rock and glade, 
And tower and street, in light and shade 
Strongly contrasted, are, I trow ! 
Grander than aught of noon-day show, 
Soothing the pensive mind. 


And yet, 
When moon is dark, and sun is set, 
Not reft of pleasure is the wight, 
Who, in snug chaise, at close of night 


0, in sni 5 Thro’ village, lane, or hamlet oin, 
Begins his journey in the dark, , The light fron cottage window chewing 
With crack of whip and ban-dog’s bark, | Its inmates at their evening fare, 

And jarring wheels, and children bawling, | By rousing fire, and earthen ware— 
And voice of surly ostler, callin, jAnd pewter trenchers on the shelf,— 
‘To post-boy, thro’ the mingled din, Harmless display of worldly pelf!— 
Some message to a neighb’ring inn, | Is transient vision to the eye 

Which sound confus ‘dly in his ear; Of hasty trav‘Her passing by ; 


‘The lonely way’s commencing cheer. | Yet much of pleasing impoxt tele. 














~ Interior light, full closely lays 
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: Across the road a fiery glare 


Doth blacksmith’s open forge declare, 
‘Where furnace-blast, and measur’d din 
Of hammers twain, and all within,— 
"The brawny mates their labour plying, 
From heated bar the red sparks flying, 


3, And idle neighbours standing by 


With open mouth and dazzled eye, 

The rough and sooty walls with store 

Of chains and horse-shoes studded o'er,— 
An armory of sullied sheen,— 

All momently are heard and seen. 


Nor does he often fail to meet, 
In market town's dark narrow street, 
(Even when the night on pitehy wings 
The sober hour of bed-time brings,) 
Amusement. From the alehouse door, 
Having full bravely paid his score, 
Issues the tipsy artisan, 
With tipsier brother of the can, 
And oft to wile him homeward tries 
‘With coaxing words, so wond’rous wise ! 
The dame demure, from visit late, 
Her lantern borne before in state 
By sloven footboy, paces slow, 

ith patten’d feet and hooded brow. 
Where the seam'd window-board betray 
The eves-dropper his curious eat, 
Some neighbour's fire-side talk to hear ; 
‘While, from an upper casement bending, 
A household maid, belike, is sending 
cn jug or ewer a slopy shower, 

‘hat inakes him homeward fleetly scour. 
From lower rooms few gleams are sent, 
From blazing hearth, thro’ chink or rent; 
But from the loftier chambers peer 
(Where damsels doff their gentle geer,. 
For rest preparing,) tapers bright, 
Which give a momentary sight 
Of some fair form with visage glowing, 
‘With loosen'd braids and tresses flowing, 
‘Who, busied, by the mirror stands, 
‘With bending head and up-rais’d hands, 
‘Whose moving shadow strangely falls 
‘With size enlarged on roof and walls. 
Ah ! lovely are the things. I ween, 

By arrowy Speed’s light glam’rie seen! 
Fancy, s0 touch'd, will long retain 


"Phat quickly seen, nor seen again. 


But now he spies the flaring door 

Of bridled Swan or gilded Boar, 

‘At which the bowing waiter stands 

To know th’ alighting guest's commands. 
A place of bustle, dirt, and din, 

Carsing without, scolding within ; 

Of narrow means and ample boast, 

"The trav’ller's stated halting post, 

Where trunks are missing or derang'd, 
And parcels lost and horses chang’d. 


Yet this short scene of noisy coil 
But serves our trav ller as a foil 
















































"To home and friends, left far behind, 
The kindliest musings of his mind; 

Or, should they stray to thoughts of pain, 
‘A dimness o’er the haggard train 

A mood and hour like this will throw, 
As yex'd and burthen’d spirits know. 


Night, loneliness, and motion are 
Agents of power to distance care ; 

To distance, not discard ; for then, 
Withdrawn from busy haunts of men, 
Necessity to act suspended, 

The present, past, and future blended, 
Like figures of a mazy dance, 

Weave round the soul a dreamy trance, 
Till jolting stone, or turapike gate 
Arouse him from the soothing state. 


And when the midnight hour is past, 

If thro’ the night his journey last, 

When still and lonely is the road, 

Nor living creature moves abroad, 

Then most of all, like fabled wizard, 

Night slily dons her cloak and vizard, 

His eyes at ev’ry corner greeting, 

With some new slight of dext’rous cheating, 
And cunningly his sight betrays, 
Ev’n with his own lamps partial rays. 


The road, thet tir fulewinpte day, 

Thro’ pasture-land or corn-fields lay, 

A broken hedge-row's ragged screen 
Skirting its weedy margin green,— 

With boughs projecting , interlac'd 

With thorn and briar, distinctly trac’d 
On the deep shadows at their back, 

That deeper sink to pitchy black, 
Appearing oft to Fancy’s¢ye, 

Like woven boughs of tapestrie,— 

Seems now to wind thro’ tangled wood, 
Or forest wild, where Robin 

With alt his outlaws, stout and bold, 

In olden days his reign might hold, ‘ 
Where vagrant school-boy fears to roam, 
The gypsy’s haunt, the woodman's home. 
Yea, roofless barn and ruin’d wall, 

As passing lights upon them fall, 

When favour'd by surrounding gloom, 
The castle’s rain’d state assume. 


The steamy vapour that proceeds 

From moisten’d hide of weary steeds, 
And high on either hand doth rise, 

Like clouds, storm-drifted, past him flies; 
While liquid mire, by their hoof'd feet 
Cast up, adds magic to the cheat, 
Glancing presumptuously before him, 
Like yellow diamonds of Cairngorum. 


How many are the subtle ways, 

By which sly Night the eye betrays, 
When in her wild fantastic mood, 

By lone and wakeful trav'ller woo'd! 
Shall I proceed? O no! for now 
Upon the black horizon’s brow 

a 
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And soon thy place a wizard elph, 

fer Seen to thyself 

An glam'zie's art) will quickly take, 
Spreading o'er meadow, vale, and brake, 
Her misty shroud of pearly white :— 

A modest, tho’ deceitful wight, 

Who in a softer, gentler way, 
Will with the wekefal fancy play, 

‘When knolls of woods, their bases losing, 
Are islands ona lake reposing, 

And streeted town, of high pretence, 

As rolls away the vapour dense, 

With all its wavy curling billows, 

Is but a row of pollard willows.— 

Ono! my trav’ller, still and lone, 

A far fatiguing way hath gone ; 

His eyes are dim, he stoops his crest, 
And folds his arms, and goes to rest. 





SIR MAURICE, 
A BALLAD. 


Sin Mavarrce was a wealthy lord, 

He liv'd in the north countrie, 

Well would he cope with foe-man's sword, 
Or the glance of'a lady's eye. 


Now all his armed vassals wait, 
A stauueh and burly band, 

Before his stsi astle’a gate, 
Bound for the Holy 





Above the spearmen’s lengthen’d file, 
Are figur'd cnsigas flying 

Strok’d by their keeper’s hand the while, 
Are harness’d chargers neighing. 

And looks of woe, and looks of cheer, 
And looks the two between, 


On many a warlike face appear, 
Where tears have lately been. 


For all they love is left behind ; 

Hope beckons them before : 

Their parting sails spread to the wind, 
Blown from their native shore, 


Then thro’ the crowded portal pass'd 
Six goodly knights and tall ; 

Sir Maurize himself, who came the last, 
Was goodliest of them all. 


And proudly rov’d with haaty eye 

O'er all the warlike train ;— 

“Save ye, brave comrades ! prosp'rously, 
Heaven send us o’er the main ! 


“ But see fright? an armed band 
From Moorham’s lordless hall ; 

And he who bears the high command, 
Its ancient seneschal ! 


‘‘Return; your stately keep defend ; 
Defend your lady's bower, 

Lest rude and lawless hands should rend 
"This€ Veins ered! lorini¥c Hces: 


“ God will defend our lady dear, 
And we will cross the eea, 

From slav'ry's chain, his lot severe, 
Our noble lord to free.”— 


“Ney, nay! some wand’ring minstrel’s 


tongue, 
Hath fram’d a story vain ; 
Thy lord, his licgemen brave among, 
Near Acre's wall was slain.”— 


«© Na: od my lord! for had his life 
Been fost. on battle, ‘ound 

When ceas'd that fell and fatal strife, 
His body had been found.”— 


“ No faith to such delusions give ; 
His mortal term is past.”— 

‘Not so! not so! he is alive, 
And will be found at last!” 


These latter words right eagerly 
From a slender stripling broke, 
Who stood the ancient warrior by, 
And trembled as he spoke. 


Sir Maurice started at the sound, 

And all from top to toe 

The piripling scann'd, who to the ground 
His blushing face bent low. 


“Ta this thy kinsman, seneschal ? 
Thine own or thy sister's son? 
A gentler page, in tent or hall, 
Mine eyes ne'er Jook'd upon. 


“To thine own home return, fair youth! 
To thine own home retern; 

Give ear to likely, sober truth, 

Nor prudent counsel spurn. 


“ War suits thee not, if boy thou art; 
And if a sweeter name ans 
Befit thee, do not lightly part 

With maiden’s honour'd fame.” 


He turn’d him from his liegemen all, 
Who round their chieftain press’d; 
His very shadow on the wall ; 
His troubled mind express'd, 
As sometimes slow and sometimes fast 
He paced to and fro, 

His plumy crest now upward cast 

in air, now drooping low. 


Sometimes like one in frantic mood, 
Short words of sound he utter’d, 

And sometimes, stopping short, he stood, 
As to himself he mutter’d. 


“A daughter's love, a maiden’s pride! 
And may they not agree ? 

Could man desire a lov'lier bride, 

A wer friend than she?” 


“ Down, cursed thought! a boy's carb 
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Yet, sharper than an arrow’s barb, 
That fear might haunt me still.”” 


He mutter'd long, then to the gate, 

Return'd and look'd around, 

But the seneschal and his stripling mate 
, Were no where to be found. 


With outward cheer and inward smart, 
In warlike fair array, 

Did Maurice with his bangs depart, - 
And shoreward bent his way. 


Their stately ship rode near the port, 
‘The warriors to receive ; 

And there, with blessings kind but short, 
Did friends of friends take leave. 


And soon they saw the crowded strand’ 
Wear dimly from their view ; 

And soon they saw the distant land, 

A line of hazy blue. 


The white-sail’d ship with fav'ring breeze, 
In all her gallant. pride, 

Mov'd like the mistress of the seas, 

That rippled far and wide. 


Sometimes with steady course she went, 

, O’er wave and surge careering 5 
Sometimés with sidelong mast she bent, 
Her wings the sea-foam shecring. 


. Sometimes, with poles and rigging bare, 
* She scudded before the blast ; 

, But safely by the Syrian shore, 

_ Her anchor dropt at last, 


What martial honours Maurice won, 
Join’d with the brave and great, 
From the fierce, faithless Saracen, 
Amay not here relate. 


With boldest band on bridge or moat, 
‘With champion on the plain. 

I’ th’ breach with clust'ring foes he fought, 
Chok'd up with grizly slain. 


Most valiant by the valiant styl'd, 
Their praise his deeds proclaim’d, 
And oh his liegemen proudly smil'd 
To hear their leader nam’d. 


But fate will quell the hero's strength, 
And dim the loftiest brow; 

And thia, our nobla chief, at length 
‘Was in the dust laid low. 


He lay the heaps of dead beneath, 

As sunk life’s flick’ring flame, 

And thought it was the trace of death, 
That o'er his senses came. 


And when again day’s blessed light 
Did on his vision fall, 


He strove, but could not utter word, 

His misty senses fled ; 

Again he woke, and Moorham’s lord 
‘as bending o’er his bed. 


A third time sank he, as if dead, 
And then, his eye-lids raising, 

He saw a chief with turban’ head, 
Intently on him gazing. 


« The prophet's zealous servant I; 
His battles l’ve fought and won ; 
Christians I scorn, their creeds deny, 
But honour Mary’s son, 


“ And I have wedded an English dame, 
And set her parent free ; 

And none, who wears an English name, 
Shall e’er be thrall'd by me. 


“ For her dear sake I can endure 
All wrong, all hatred smother ; 
Whate'er I feel, thou art secure, 
As tho’ thou wert my brother.”— 


“ And thou hast wedded an English dame !”” 
Sir Maurice said no more, 

For o'er his heart soft weakness came, 

He sigh’d and wept full sore. 


And many a dreary day and night 
With the Moslem chief’ stay’d Fe, 
But ne'er could catch, to less his sight, 
One glimpse of the fair lady. 


Oft gazed he on her lattice high 
As he paced the court below, 
And tarn’d his list’ning ear to try 
If word or accent low 


Might hap! reach him there ; and oft 
‘Traverse the garden green, 

Wotting her footsteps smail and soft 
Might on the turf be seen. 


And oft to Moorham’s lord he gave 
His list’ning ear, who told, 

How he became a wretched slave 
Within that Syrian hold ; 


What time from liegemen parted far, 
Upon the battle field, 

iby stern and adverse fate of war 

He was obliged to yield: 


And how his daughter did by stealth 
So boldly cross te sea, 
With secret store of yather'd wealth, 
To set her father free : 


And how into the foeman‘s hands 
Shefand her people fell ; 

And how (herself in captive bands} 
She sought him im his ceil ; 
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And the fierce Saracen, so fear’d! 
Spoke gently to the maid: 


How for her plighted hand sued he, 
And solemn, promise gave, 

Her noble father should be free 
With ev'ry Christian slave ; 


(For many there, in bondage kept, 
Felt the stern rule of vice ;} 

How, long she ponder’d, sorely wept, 
Then paid the fearful price.— 


A tale which made his bosom thrill, 
His faded eycs to weep ; 

Hoe, waking, thought upon it still, 
And saw it in his sleep. 


But harness rings, and the trumpet’s bray 
Again to battle calls ; 

And Christian pow’rs, in grand array, 
Are near those Moslem walla. 


Sir Maurice heard 3 untoward fate ! 
Sad to be thought upon: 

But the castle’s lord unlock'd its gate, 
And bade his guest be gone. 


“Vight thou for faith by thee ador'd ; 
a.90.Well iuaintain’d | 

But never may this truaty sword 

With blood of' thine bestain’d ! 


Sir Maurice took him by the hand, 
* God bless thee too,”~—he cried ; 
Then to the nearest Christian band 
With mingl'd feclings hied. 


The battle join’d, with dauntless pride 
’Gainst foemen, foemen stood ; 

And soon the fatal field was dyed 
With many a brave man’s blood, 


At length gave way the Moslem force 3 
Their valiant chief was slain ; 

Maurice protected his lifeless corse, 
And bore it from the plain. 


There's mourning in the Moslem halls, 
A dull and dismal sound : 

The lady left its ‘leaguer'd wails, 

And safe protection found, 


When months were past, the widow'd dame 
Look’d calm and cheerfully ; 

Then Maurice to her presence come, 

And bent him on his knee, 


What words of penitence or suit 
He utter'd, pass we by ; 

The lady wept, awhile was mute, 
Then gave this firm reply: 


“ That thou didst doubt my maiden pride 
Se thought that rose and vanish'd 
a oer ee ea Ba eng, 








“ But thy fair fame, earn’d by that sword, 
Still spotiess shall it be : 

1 was the bride of a Moslem lord, 

And will never be bride to thee.” 


So firm, tho’ gentle, was her look, 
Hope i’ the instant fled : 

A solemn, dear farewell he took, 
And from her presence sped. 


.| And shea Plighted nun became, 


God serving day and night ; 
And he of blest Jerusalem 
A brave and zealous knight, 


But that their lot was one of woe, 
Wot ye, because of this 

Their sep’rate single state? if 80, 
In sooth ye judge amiss, 


She tends the helpless stranger's bed, 
For alms her wealth is stor’d 7 

On her meek worth God’s grace is shed, 
Man’s grateful blessings pour'd, 


He still in warlike mail doth stalk, 
In arms his prowess prove ; 

And oft of siege or battle talk, 
And sometimes of his love, 


She was the fairest of the fair, 

The gentlest of the kind ; 

Search ye the wide world every where, —, 
Her like ye shall not find. 

She was the fairest, is the best, 

Too good for a monarch’s bride 3 

I would not give her in her nun‘s coif dress'd 
For all her sex beside, 


——____ 
ADDRESS TO A STEAM-VESSEL. 


Freicnrep with passengers of every sort, 

A motley throng, thou leay'st the busy port.’ 

Thy long and ample deck, where scatter'd lie 

Baskets, and cloaks, and shaw)s of scarlet dye ; 

Where dogs and children through the crowd 
are straying, 

And, on his bench apart, the fiddler playing, 

While matron dames to tressel’d seata re. 
pair,— 

Seems, on the gleamy waves, a floating fair. 


Its dark form on the sky's pole azure cast, 

Towers from this elust'ting group thy pillar’d 
“mast, 

The dense smoke issuing from its narrow vent 

Is to the air in curly volumes sent, 

Which, coiling and uncoiling on the wind, 

Trails like a writhing serpent far behind, 

Beneath, = each merg’d wheel its motion 
plies, 

On either side the whiteechurn'’d wate- 
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Then far diverged, in many a welted line 
Of lustre, on the distant surface shine.- 


‘Thou hold’st thy course in independent pride ; 

No leave ask’st thou of either wind or tide.” 

To whate’er point the breeze, inconstant, veer, 

Still doth thy careless helmsman onward 
steer 3 

As if the stroke of some magician’s wand 

Had lent thee power the ocean to command. 

What is this power which thus within thee 
lurks, 

And, all unseen, like a mask’d giant works? 

Ey'a that which gentle dames, at morning’s 
tea, 

From silver urn ascending, daily see 

With tressy wreathings playing in the air, 

Like the loos'd ringlets ofa lady's hair; 

Orrising from the enamell’d cup beneath, 

With the soft fragrance of an infant's breath : 

That which within the peasant’s humble cot 

Comes from th’ uncoyer’d mouth of sav'ry 

ot, 

As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare, 

Which cur, and cat, and rosy urchins share : 

That which, all silver’d with the moon’s pale 
beam, 

Precedes the mighty Geyser’s up-cast stream, 

What time, with bellowing din exploded forth, 

It decks the midnight of the frozen north, 

Whilst travellers from their skin-spread 
couches rise 

To gaze upon the sight with wond’ring eyes. 


Thou hast to those “in populous city pent” 
Glimpses of wild and beautcous nature lent; 
A bright remembrance ne'er to be destroyed, 
Whicl Proves to them a treasure, long en- 
joyed, - “ 
And for ihis scope to beings erst ¢onfin'd, 
I fain would hail thee with a gratefu: ind. 
They who had nought of verdant fteshness 


seen 

But suburb orchards choked with colworts 
green, 

Now, seated at their ease may glide along, 

‘ochlomond’s fair and fairly isles among ; 

Where bushy promontories fondly peep 

At theig own beauty in the nether deep, 

O'er droopingbirch and berried row’n that lave 

Their vagrant branches in the glassy wave : 

They; who on higher objects scarce have 
counted 

‘Than church’s spire with gilded vane sur- 
mounted, 

May view, within their near, distinctive ken, 

The rocky summits of the lofty Ben; 

Or see his purpled shoulders darkly lower 

‘Through the dim drapery of a summer shower. 

Where, spread in broad and fair expanse, the 
Clyde 

Mingles his waters with the briny tide, 

Along the lesser Cumra’s rocky shore, 

‘With moss and crusted lichens flecker’d o'er, 

Ev’n he, who hath but warr’d with thieving 


cat, 
Or from his ‘cupboard chaced a hungry rat, 


The city cobbler —scares the wild sea-mew 
In its mid-flight with loud and shrill halloe; 
Or valiantly with fearful threat’ping shakes. 
His lank and greasy head at Kittywakes,* 
The eyes that hath no fairer outline seen ~ 
Than chimney’d walls with slated roots be- 
tween, 
Which hard and harshly edge the smokey sky, 
May Aron’s softly-vision’d peaks desery, 
Coping with graceful state her steepy sides, 
Over wick: ie cloud’s broad shadow swiftly 
gides,, . 
And interlacing slopes that gently merge 
Into the pearly mist of ocean's verge. 
Eyes which admir’d that work of sordid skill, 
‘The storied structure of a cotton-mill, 
May, wending; now behold the unnumber’d 
ost 
Of marshall'd pillars on fair Ireland’s coast, 
Phalanx on phalanx rang’d withsidelong bend, 
Or broken ranks that to the main descend, 
Like Pharach’s army, on the Red-sea shore, 
Which deep and deeper went to rise no more. 


Yet, ne’ertheleas, whate’er we owe to thee, 
Rover at will on river, lake, and sea, 
As profit's bait or pleasure’s lure engage, 
Thou offspring of that philosophic sage, 
Watt, who in heraldry of science 1: 
With those to whonrmerowe high meed of 
thanks, 
And shall not be forgotten, ev'n when Fame 
Graves .on her annels Davy’s splendid 
“mame 
Dearer to fancy, to the eye more fair, 
Are the light skiffs, that to the breezy air 
Unfurl their swelling sails of snowy hue 
Upon the moving lap of ocean biue : 
As the proud swan on summer lake displays, 
With plumage bright’ning in the morning 
s, 


ray! 

Her fair pavilion of erected wings,— 

They change, and veer, and turn like living 
things. 7 


So fairly rigg’d, with shrouding, sails and 
mast, 

To brave with manly skill the winter blast 

Of every clime,—in vesselsvigg'd like these | 

Did great Columbus cross the western seas, 

And to the stinted thoughts of man reveal'd 

What yet the course of ages had conceal’d. 

In such as these, on high adventure bent 

Round the vast world Magellan's comrades 
went. z 

To such as these are hardy seamen found 

As with the ties of kindred feeling bound, 

Boasting, as cans of cheering grog they sip, 

The varied fortunes of “ our gallant ship.” 

The offspring these of bold sagacious man 

Ere yet the reign of letter’d lore began. 


In very truth, compar’d to these thou art 
A daily lab’rer, a mechanic swart, 





* Tho common or vulgar name of a water-bird 


frequenting that coast. 
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In working weeds array’d of homely grey, 
Opposed to gentle nymph or lady gay, ~ 

To whose free robes the graceful right isgiven 
To play and dally with the winds of heaven. 
Beholding thee, the great of other days 

And modern.men with all their alter’d ways, 
Across my mind with hasty transit gleam, 
Like flecting shadows of a fev’rish dream: 
Fitful I gaze with adverse humours teased, 
Half ad, half proud, ‘half angry, and half 
y Pleased. 





TO MRS. SIDDONS. 


Girrep of Heaven! who hast, in days gone 
qi 

Moved das heart, delighted every eye, 

« While age and youth, of high and low degree, 
in sympathy were join’d, beholding thee, 
‘As in the drama’s ever changing scene 
Thou heldst thy splendid state, our tragic 

queen! . 

No barriers there thy fair doniain confin’d, 
Thy sovereign sway was o’er the human 


mind ; F 
“And, in the tritinph of thet witching hour, 
Thy lofty bearing well became thy power. 


Th’ impassion’d chants of thy heanteous face, 
Thy stately form/and high imperial grace ; 

Thine are impetuous fost, thy robe’s wide 

. low, é 
And the dark’ tempest gather’d on thy brow, 
What time th flashing eye and lip of scorn 
Down to the dust thy mimic foes have born; 
Remorseful musings, 
‘The fix'd and yearning looks of strong affec- 
tion; 
The action'd turmoil ofa 


bosom rending, 
hen, pity, love, 


and honour are contend- 
ing ;— : 
- Who have Feheld all this, right well I ween! 
»A lovely, grand, and wondrous sight have 
seen, : 
Thy varied necents, rapid, fitful, slow, 
Loud rage, and fear’s snatch’d whisper, quick 
and low, 
The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 
And tones i high command, full, solemn, 
niet 5 
The change of Voice and emphasis that threw 
Light on obscurity, and brought to view 
Distinctions nice , When grave or comic mood,* 


* Those who have been happy enough to hear 
Mrs, Siddons read, will readily acknowledge, that 


the discrimination and Power with which she | 0, 


Gave effect to the comic Passages of Shakspeare, 
were nearly as remarkable and delightful as those 
which she’ displayed in passages of a grave or 
tragic character. “It is to be regretted, that only 
thote who have heard her read, are aware of the 
extem\ or variety of her genius, which has on the 
stage been confined almost entirely to tragedy ; 
partly, 1 believe, from a kind of bigotry on the sie 
of the public, which inclines it to confine poet, 










Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth’s smallest things 
To sizé and form the vesting hoarfrost. brings, 
Which scem’das if some secret voice, to clear 
The ravell'd meaning, whisper’d in thine ear, 
And thou had’st even with him communion 


kept, 
Who hath so long in Stratford's chancel slopt, 
Whose lines, where Nature’s brightest traces 
shine, 
Alone were worthy deem’d of powers like 


‘ine ;— . 
They, who have heard all this, 
full well 
Of soul-exciting sound the mightiest spell. 


have proved 


But though time’s lengthen’d shadows o’er 
thee glide, . 

And pomp of regal state is cast aside, 

Think not the glory of thy course is spent ; 

There’s moon-light radiance to thy evening 
lent. 

Which from the mental world can never fade, 

Till all who've seen thee in the grave are laid, 

Thy graceful form still moves in nightly 
dreams, 

And what thou wert to the wrapt sleeper 
seems : 

While feverish fancy’ oft doth fondly trace 

Within her curtain’d couch thy wonderous 
f 


face. 
Yea ; and to many a wight, bereft and lone, 
In masing hours, though all to thee unknown, 
Soothing his earthly course of good and ill, 
With all thy potent charm thou actest still. 


sunk to deep dejection, | And now in erowded room or rich saloon, 
Thy stately presence recogniz’d, how soon 


The glance of many an eye is on thee cast, 

In grateful memory of pleasures past! 

Pleas’d to behold thee with becoming grace 

Take, as befits thee well, an honour’d place 

(Where, blest by many @ heart, long may’st 
thou stand) 

Amongst the virtuous matrons of the land, 


_ 


A VOLUNTEER SONG. 


Ye, who Britain's soldiers be, 

Freemen, children of the free, 

Who freely come at danger’s call 

From shop and palace, cot and hall, 

And brace ye bravely up in warlike geer 
For all that ye hold dear ! 


Blest in your hands be sword and spear! 
There is no banded Briton here 

n whom some fond mate hath not smil'd, 
Or hung in love some lisping child ; 

Or aged parent, grasping his last stay 

With locks of honour'd grey. 3 











ely act, ’mid the wild battle's 
scenes untried before. £ 
et vet'rans boast, ax well the: 
res steel'd in a Moody dap 
gen’rous heart, who takes his stand 
his free and native Jand , 


Cogent the first sound of the hostile drum 
fearless man become. 5 ? 


‘Come then, yé hosts that madly pour 
From wave-toss’d floats upon our shore! 
If fell or gentle, false or true, 

a ie equire oe wish to sue: f 
_ Nor fiend nor hero from a foreign strand, _. 
Shall lord it in our land. ve 
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Come then, ye hosts that madly pour 
~ From wave-toss’d floats upon our shore ! 
An adverse wind or breezeless main, 
Lock’d in their ports our tars detain, 

~ Lo waste their wistful spirits, vainly keen, 
Else here ye had not been, 


’ 
} 
_ Yet, ne’ertheless, in strong array, 
_ Prepare ye for a well-fought day. i 
_ Let banners wave, and trumpets soundj"" 
¥ And closing cohorts darken round, 

And the fierce onset raise its mingled roar, 
_ New sound on England’s shore ! 







_ Freemen, children of the free, 

Are brave alike on land or sea;* 

And every rood of British ground, 

On which a hostile glave is found, 

Proves under their firm tread and-vig’tous 


% stroke, 
_ A deck of royal oak. 


-*It-was then frequently said, that our seamen 
excelled our soldiers, 
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‘3 And soft and fair? thou urchin sly! 
_ | What boots it who, with sweet caresses, 





‘Andarm yi Ghoulderd aanad sleck, 





First call’d thee his, or squire or hind ?>— 
For thou in every wight that passes, 
Dost now 4 friendly play-mate find. 


Thy downcast lances, grave but cunning, 
| 













As fringed eye-lids rise and fall, 
‘Thy shyness, swiftly from me running,— 
* Tis infantine coquetry all! 


ut far afield thou hast not flown, i 
ith mocks and threats half-lisp’d half-spok- 


en, 
I feel thee pulli at my gown, 
Of right good-will thy simple token. 





And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimick warfare with me waging, | 
To make, as wily lovers do, 


Thy after kindness more engaging. 







‘Se. 
And new-cropt daisés are thy treasure : 


I'd gladly part with worldly pelf, 
To fasta ‘again thy youthful pleasure. | 
Buty: et for all thy merry look, i 
Thy frisks and Witenes time is coming, | 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, ' 
| The weary spell or horn book thumbing. 


Well; let it be! thro’ weal and woe, n 
Thou know’st not now thy future range ; 
ife is a motley shifting show, 
thou a thing of hope and change. 
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